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CHAPTER  V. 

Edward  V.  reign  of  but  eleven  weeks. 

When  Edward  IV.  perceived  that  he  was  on  his 
death-bed,  he  sent  for  the  lords  Hastings,  Howard, 
and  Stanley,  into  his  chamber;  and  made  them  and 
his  step-son,  the^marquess  of  Dorset,  promise  mutual 
forgiveness  for  all  past  disputes,  and  mutual  friend- 
ship for  the  future.  The  precaution  showed  that  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  jealousy  which  even  his  most 
favoured  courtiers  entertained,  against  the  queen's 
relations.  But  the  probable  chiefs  of  the  parties 
likely  to  disturb  his  son's  minority,  were  too  far  off 
to  admit  of  his  attempting  to  make  any  appeal  to 
their  gratitude  or  honour.  The  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  in  Yorkshire;  as  governor  of  the  northern 
marches,  or  borders.  The  queen's  eldest  brother, 
Antony,  earl  Rivers,  held  a  like  command  on  the 
Welsh  marches ;  and  as  he  had  been  farther  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  boy 
was  now  under  his  care  at  Ludlow. 

As  soon  therefore,  as  Edward  V.  had  been  pro- 
claimed king,  with  all  due  solemnity,  by  the    ... 
officers  of  government  in  London,  a  council    1433  ' 
met,  to  give  orders  for  having  their  young 
sovereign  conducted  in  safety  to  his  capital.     There 
was,  however,  an  immediate  difference  oi  o\>\motv,  ^^ 
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to  the  number  of  troops  with  which  earl  Rivers 
should  be  allowed  to  escort  his  royal  nephew.  For 
as  the  marquess  of  Dorset  was  constable  of  the 
Tower,  and  had  with  that  office  the  custody  of  the 
king's  treasure,  then  ordinarily  kept  there,  lord 
Hastings  felt,  that  to  permit  Rivers  to  bring  up  a 
large  army  from  the  west,  would  be  the  same  thing 
as  authorising  the  queen's  kinsmen  to  take  upon 
them  the  entire  management  both  of  the  young 
monarch  and  of  the  nation.  He  therefore  protested 
that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  council,  unless 
earl  Rivers  was  to  be  told,  that  he  must  not  let  the 
king's  train  be  more  numerous  than  was  necessary 
for  his  honour.  And  upon  this,  the  queen  gave  a 
reluctant  promise  that  it  should  not  exceed  ^000 
men. 

With  such  a  band  of  followers  the  young  king,  ac- 

A  1 24  co^^^"g'y»  s^^  forward  from  Ludlow  ;  having 
^"  '  for  his  companion,  the  second  of  his  two  half- 
brothers,  lord  Richard  Grey,  then  about  19  years 
of  age  ;  with  their  chivalrous  and  intellectual  uncle, 
earl  Rivers,  for  the  commander  of  his  escort. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had 
also  received  the  news  of  his  brother's  death  ;  and 
repairing  to  York,  with  a  train  of  600  knights  and 
esquires,  he  had  caused  the  usual  popish  service  to 
be  performed  in  the  cathedral,  for  the  relief  of  the 
iate  king's  soul,  as  they  fondly  imagined  it  to  be.  He 
had  also  publicly  sworn  to  act,  in  all  things,  as  a 
faithful  subject  of  Edward  V.  And  he  summoned 
the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  take  the  same 
oath  in  his  presence.  Messengers  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  off  by  him  to  bear  his  letters  of  condolence 
to  the  queen,  with  promises  of  being  loyal  to  her 
son,  and  with  offers  of  friendship  to  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  her  family.  But  it  was  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  president  of  that  court  which  had 
condemned  his  brother  Clarence  to  die,  that  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  secreAy  endeovountvg  to 
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form  his  closest  alliance.  For,  leaving  boys  under 
age  unnoticed,  they  two  were  now  the  only  English 
dukes,  except  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  respectiyely 
the  nearest  representatiyes  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  at  that  time  in  England ;  so  that  they 
could  scarcely  fail  of  being  able  to  dictate  to  any 
parliament,  by  their  united  influence  *• 

From  York,  and  from  Ludlow,  the  duke  of  Glou* 
cester's  train,  and  that  of  the  king  approached  each 
other,  as  they  both  drew  towards  London  for  the 
coronation ;  which  the  council  had  announced,  as  to 
take  place  on  the  fourth  of  May.  On  arriving  at 
Stony  Stratford,  earl  Rivers  heard  that  the 
duke  was  to  be  that  evening  at  Northampton ;  ^^"^  *^ 
and  in  consequence,  he  had  no  sooner  seen  the  king 
safely  lodged,  than  he  rode  off  with  his  nephew, 
lord  Richard  Grey,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him. 
Their  way  led  them  by  Grafton ;  and  as  they  passed 
along  the  very  road  which  Edward  IV.  had  taken, 
unknown  to  his  court,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Rivers, 
the  mother  of  Grey,  they  would  probably  exult  in 
the  elevation  to  which  so  splendid  a  connexion  had 
raised  their  family.  His  paternal  mansion,  thus  seen 
again  after  his  keeping  state  in  the  lordly  castle  of 
Ludlow,  would  appear  to  the  earl  but  a  humble 
residence.  Yet  when  it  also  brought  to  his  remem- 
brance how  the  Yorkist  rabble  had  slain  his  father 
and  his  brother  thereto  he  might  perhaps  doubt 
whether  much  had  been  gained  by  exchanging  the 
safer  obscurity  of  respected  country  gentlemen  for 
the  envied  post  of  court  favourites.  A  ride  of  11 
miles  brought  them  to  Northampton ;  and  there  they 
found  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  arrived  but 

•  The  Lancastrian  Plantagenets  being  now  all  cut  off,  the  Beauforts 
were,  after  a  manner,  the  representatives  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerset,  was  Buckingham's 
mother.  He  was  also  of  the  blood  royal,  as  legitimately  descended  from 
a  daughter  of  that  duke  of  Gloucester  who  was  murdered  at  Ca\a\«. 

t  See  Vol  11.  p.  693. 
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a  little  before  them^  and  had  added  300  horse  to 
Gloucester's  followers.  Both  dukes  joined  in  giving 
them  a  courteous  reception  ;  and,  after  supping  to-> 
gether  in  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  quarters,  the  earl 
retired  to  his  chamber,  congratulating  himself  on  the 
prudence  of  having  gratified  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  by  the  deference  to  his  superior  rank  which 
this  visit  manifested. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  he  would  have  ridden 
back  to  resume  his  charge  about  the  king,  he  found 
the  gates  of  the  town  locked,  and  every  outlet  strictly 
guarded.  These  precautions,  he  was  informed,  had 
only  been  taken  to  prevent  any  person  from  being 
earlier  than  the  duke  in  proceeding  to  pay  his  res- 
pects to  the  king.  With  this  excuse  he  thought  it 
best  to  appear  satisfied.  And  presently  the  whole 
of  the  noble  party  rode  on  together,  in  a  seemingly 
friendly  manner.  When,  however,  they  had  got  so 
near  Stony  Stratford  as  to  prevent  the  intelligence 
from  affording  time  to  the  friends  of  the  Wydviles 
-to  carry  Edward  off^,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  began 
to  reproach  earl  Rivers  and  his  nephew  with  having 
estranged  the  young  king,  by  calumnies,  from  his 
father's  relations ;  and  after  a  few  words,  he  ordered 
them  both  under  arrest.  The  duke  then  went  on, 
and  found  the  king  already  on  horseback ;  but  un- 
covering themselves  and  saluting  him  on  their  knees, 
they  requested  him  to  let  himself  be  reconducted 
into  his  lodgings.  There  they  further  arrested 
his  tutor,  bishop  Alcock,  and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan  ^ 
with  several  other  connections  or  friends  of  the 
Wydviles,  immediately  attendant  on  his  person ;  and 
told  the  king,  that  family  had  conspired  to  ruin  him 
and  the  nation.  The  poor  boy  was  terrified  at  see- 
ing himself  thus  deprived  of  the  company  of  men 
whom  his  late  father  had  placed  about  him,  and 
to  whose  pleasing  attentions  he  had  been  accustomed ; 

•  See  Vol.  11.  v^  W6. 
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and  he  assured  his  uncle  Gloucester,  with  tears^ 
that  his  other  uncle,  Rivers,  and  his  kind  brother, 
Richard  Grey,  could  mean  him  no  ill.  But  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  replied,  "  they  have  kept  your 
good  grace  in  ignorance  of  their  plottings." 

Thus  overruled,  the  king  was  fain  to  sit  down  to  a 
sad  dinner ;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  make 
him  believe  that  there  was  no  serious  ill  will  enter- 
tained against  Rivers,  sent  the  earl  a  mess  from  his 
own  table,  with  a  request  that  he  would  be  of  good 
cheer.  The  earl  sent  back  his  thanks  for  this  out- 
ward courtesy ;  but  requested  the  dish  might  rather 
be  carried  to  his  young  nephew.  Lord  Richard,  to 
whom  adversity  was  a  stranger  thing  than  to  himself. 

They  and  Vaughan  were,  the  next  day,  sent  pri- 
soners to  Pomfret  castle,  under  a  strong  guard.  And 
by  midnight  the  news  of  what  had  passed  at  Strat- 
ford was  brought  to  London.  Lord  Hastings, 
exulting  in  the  fall  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  once 
persuaded  the  late  king  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to 
the  Tower,  had  no  sooner  received  the  intelligence 
of  earl  Rivers'  arrest  than  he  sent  a  servant  to  com- 
municate it  to  Rotherham,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
chancellor,  with  an  assurance  from  himself,  that  all 
would  turn  out  well.  The  archbishop  was  in  bed, 
but  he  immediately  arose  ;  armed  his  household  ser- 
vatits ;  and  went  with  them  to  the  queen.  He  found 
all  her  attendants  busy  in  preparing  and  removing 
chests  of  apparel  and  furniture,  to  be  carried  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster ;  and  to  furnish  rooms  for 
her  within  its  precincts.  She  herself  was  sitting 
among  the  rushes  on  the  floor  *,  weeping  and  terri- 
fied. And  when  he  would  have  comforted  her,  by 
repeating  the  last  words  of  lord  Hastings's  message 
to  himself;  she  told  him,  that  Hastings  had  no 
stronger  desire  than  to  destroy  her,  and  all  her  kin. 
On  this  the  archbishop  assured  her,  that  if  any  one 

•  See  Vol.  I.  362. 
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thought  to  obtain  the  crown  of  England  by  prevent- 
ing her  son  Edward .  from  having  it,  he  and  his 
friends  would  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her 
younger  child^  the  duke  of  York.  And  as  a  pledge 
of  his  sincere  attachment  to  his  late  sovereign's 
{amily,  he  forthwith  put  into  her  hands  the  great 
seal  of  England ;  which  always  accompanies  the 
chancellor*;  and  which  is  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  every  important  act  of  the  government.  Before 
dawn,  she  and  this  younger  son,  with  her  five  daugh- 
ters and  the  marquess  of  Dorset  fy  had  entered  the 
sanctuary. 

A  day  of  restless  anxiety  followed  in  the  capital. 
-.  .  Sober  citizens  looked  to  their  arms.  Some 
^^  *  visited  the  queen  with  assurances  of  fidelity  to 
her  son.  Others  offered  their  services  to  lord  Hast- 
ings. The  peers  in  London  asjsembled ;  but  instead 
of  taking  any  measures  for  the  king's  security,  they 
content^  themselves  with  lord  Hastings'  declaration, 
that  he  knew  the  duke  of  Gloucester  meant  no  harm 
to  his  royal  nephew,  and  had  but 'arrested  the 
Wydvilesy  for  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  old 
nobility  of  the  rc^in.  Whilst  the  archbishop  of  York, 
staggered  by  the  indifference  with  which  they  heard 
of  these  illegal  arrests,  thought  his  own  zeal  rash ; 
and  begged  oack  the  seals  from  the  queen. 

The  next  day  came  news  of  the  king's  near  ap- 
proach to  London.  Upon  which  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  in  their  robes,  with  500  citizens  in  violet 
mourning,  went  out  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Hornsey 
park ;  where  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
-riding  before  him  bare-headed,  and  making  humble 
bows,  as  he  introduced  different  persons  to  their 
young  monarch,  soothed  their  fears  of  his  being  ill 
used.  They  escorted  him  to  the  bishop  of  London's 

*  It.  is  from  his  keeping  this  seal  tlways  in  his  presence  that  the  lord 
CTiancelhr  it  sometimes  called  the  lord  Keeper. 

t  See  Vol.  11.  p.  585. 
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palace ;  and  there  he  received  the  hoDiage,  and  the 
oaths  of  fealty,  of  the  nobles  and  prelates. 

A  short  parliament  met,  some  days  after,  in  the 
Mng's  presence ;  and  a  minister  of  state,  speaking  in 
his  name,  requested  the  lords  and  commons  to  let 
the  king  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  '*  Uncle,  I  am  glad  to  have  you  con* 
firmed,  in  this  place,  to  be  my  protector.''  It  was 
also  then  discussed  where  it  would  be  most  suitable 
to  have  the  king  lodged,  till  the  22d  of  June ;  for 
which  day  his  coronation  was  put  off.  Some  one 
proposed  the  priory  of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell ;  but 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  mentioning  the  Tower,  it 
was  agreed  that  be  should  be  removed  thither. 

The  supporters  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  vaunted 
his  moderation,  in  asking  for  the  title  of  protector 
rather  than  regent ;  reminding  the  public  how,  in 
the  case  of  duke  Humphrey,  a  former  parliament 
had  declared  the  authority  of  a  protector  to  be 
altogether  inferior  to  that  which  would  belong  to  a 
regent.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as  yet, 
the  new  protector  scarcely  contemplated  usurping 
his  nephew's  crown.  But  the  leading  events  of  his 
past  life  had  all  been  such  as  must  have  strength* 
ened,  instead  of  aiding  him  to  subdue,  the  evil  pro* 
pensities  of  his  heart ;  and  temptations  now  pressed 
upon  him.  Even  this  reference  to  the  protector  of 
Richard  the  Second's  minority  would  serve  to  remind 
him,  that  the  only  two  princes  who  had  borne  the 
title  of  dukes  of  Gloucester  before  him,  had  both, 
tike  himself,  seen  their  nephews  succeed,  whilst  but 
children,  to  the  crown ;  and  had  both  been  mur- 
dered, through  the  treachery  of  court  favorites, 
when  those  nephews  grew  up  to  man's  estate.  And 
then  the  tempter  would  draw  him  on  to  think,  that 
he  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  seize  the  kingly 
power ;  or  to  live  amidst  fears,  and  to  fall  at  length 
a  victim  to  other  men's  ambition.  Besides,  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  had  coveted  \\\fe  cto^xv 
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of  England,  and  had  treated  oaths  as  things  of  no 
moment,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  as  no  more  than 
the  pouring  out  of  water,  to  obtain  the  royal  title ; 
and  yet  they  were  held  in  honour.  Why,  therefore, 
should  he  be  more  scrupulous  than  they  ? 

Thus  assailed  by  evil  thoughts,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester saw  the  il2d  of  June  approaching ;  when  it 
might  be  urged  against  his  continuing  in  power, 
that  the  office  of  protector  must  terminate  with  the 
king's  coronation,  according  to  the  precedent  esta- 
blished in  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign  *.  It  so  hap- 
pened, too,  that,  on  the  9th  of  June,  some  person 
in  office  got  the  young  king's  name  affixed  to  an 
order  for  restoring  the  estates  of  a  monastery  to  its 
prior,  without  adding  to  the  document,  that  it  was 
signed  by  the  protector's  advice;  and  the  duke, 
who  had  an  insidious  lawyer,  named  Catesby,  seek- 
ing preferment  from  him,  might  have  his  attention 
directed  to  it  by  this  person,  as  a  proof  that  his 
authority  was  undermined.  The  very  next  day,  he 
sent  sir  Kichard  RatclifTe,  a  confidential  agent,  with 
a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  York,  urging  him  to  hasten 
to  London  with  all  diligence,  at  the  head  of  as  many 
armed  men  as  he  could  muster,  '^  to  assist  us,"  said 
the  letter,  **  against  the  queen,  her  bloody  adherents 
and  affinity,  which  have  intended,  and  daily  do  in- 
tend, to  murder  and  utterly  destroy  us  and  our  cousin, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  old  royal  blood 
of  the  realm."  The  two  following  days  he  was 
shut  up  in^his  house,  at  Crosby-place,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  in  close  conference  with  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whom  he  had  made  constable  of  all  the 
castles  in  five  counties ;  the  lord  Howard,  whom  he 
had  appointed  high  admiral;  and  lord  Lovel,  to 
whom  he  had  given  lord  Rivers'  office  of  chief 
butler  of  England*  Whilst  the  royal  council,  evi- 
dently less  in  his  favour,  sat  in  the  Tower  without 
him,  making  arrangements  for  the  coronation, 

♦  See  Vol.  II  p,  496. 
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Lord  Stanley  observed  to  Hastings,  that  he  dis- 
liked these  double  councils ;  **  For  whilst  we,"  said 
he,  **  talk  of  one  matter  in  one  place,  little  wot  we 
whereof  they  talk  in  the  other/*  But  lord  Hastings 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  a  friend, 
Catesby,  who  would  let  nothing  be  concluded  by 
the  party  at  Crosby  House,  but  *'  it  should  be  in 
his  ears,  before  it  were  well  out  of  their  mouths." 

The  morning  after  this  conversation,  lord  How- 
ard's son  called  early  on  Hastings,  to  go  j^^^  ^^ 
with  him  to  the  Tower,  And,  landing  on 
the  wharf,  they  met  there  with  a  pursuivant,  whom 
lord  Hastings  happened  to  recollect  having  seen  on 
that  same  spot,  when  he  had  been  conveyed  thither 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  days  of  lord  Rivers'  influence. 
So  he  now  called  to  the  officer,  and  said,  "  Ah, 
fellow !  dost  thou  remember  how  I  once  met  thee 
herewith  a  heavy  heart?"  **  Yes,  my  lord,"  said 
the  officer,  "  that  I  remember  right  well.  But^ 
thank  God,  they  gat  no  good,  and  you  no  harm 
thereby."  **  In  faith,  man,"  said  he,  "  I  was  never 
so  sorry,  nor  ever  stood  in  such  great  fear  of  my 
life,  as  I  did  when  thou  and  I  met  here.  But  lo ! 
how  the  world  is  turned  !  My  enemies  now  stand 
in  danger ;  as  thou  may  est  hap  to  hear  more  here* 
after.  And  I  was  never  in  my  life  60  merry,  nor 
ever  in  such  security."  He  alluded,  as  the  pursui- 
vant would  afterwards  understand,  to  the  secret 
order  which  he  knew  had  been  just  issued,  for 
beheading  earl  Rivers,  and  the  others  sht^t  up  with 
him  in  Pomfret  castle. 

At  9  o'clock  the  protector  came  to  the  council 
in  the  Tower.  And,  with  the  careless  air  of  one 
who  had  nothing  weighty  on  his  mind,  he  spoke  to 
Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  about  the  good  strawberries 
in  his  garden  at  Ely-place,  in  Holborn,  and,  re- 
questing him  to  send  for  a  dish,  withdrew  ^^^m* 
But,  without  opening  the  subject  \\\tase\?,  \v^  V^^ 
employed  Catesby  to  sound  Lord  Ha&t\Xig;a^  ^.'Si  ^ 
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his  willingness  to  see  king  Edward's  children  put 
aside,  to  make  way  for  a  sovereign  more  able  to 
serve  his  friends ;  and  had  learnt,  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  bef  faithful  to  his  late  royal  master's  heir. 

In  little  more  than  an  hour,  therefore,  the  duke 
returned  to  the  council  chamber,  knitting  his  brows 
and  biting  his  lips,  so  that  the  councillors  could  not 
but  observe  the  change  in  his  looks.  And,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  abruptly  asked,  what  punishment 
they  deserved  who  had  been  plotting  his  death  ? 
It  would  occur  to  lord  Hastings,  that  the  protector 
wanted  but  an  excuse  to  colour  his  making  away 
with  the  queen's  relations ;  so  he  was  the  first  to 
answer,  ^^  Let  them  die  the  death  of  traitors." 
"  Then  see,"  said  the  duke,  baring  his  own  left 
arm,  and  showing  it  shrunk  and  withered,  "  See 
how  my  brother's  wife  and  the  harlot  Shore  have 
wasted  my  body  with  their  sorceries."  As  the  coun« 
cillors  present  well  knew,  that  his  arm  had  been  in 
the  same  state  for  years,  they  now  plainly  saw  that 
he  meant  but  to  make  a  quarrel  with  some  one. 
Jane  Shore  was  a  noted  adulteress,  who  had  lived 
with  the  late  king  in  open  sin  ;  and  since  his  death, 
lord  Hastings  had  taken  her  to  himself,  after  the 
same  wicked  manner.  He  was  now,  therefore,  fain 
to  be  the  answerer  on  his  own  account ;  so  he  said, 
*'  Certainlv,  my  lord,  if  they  have  done  so  heinously, 
they  should  be  punished  accordingly."  "  Dost  thou 
serve  me  with  (fs  and  ands  ?"  exclaimed  the  duke. 
**  I  tell  thee  they  have  done  it.  And  that  will  I  make 
good  on  thy  body,  traitor."  With  which  words  he 
struck  his  fist  hard  upon  the  council  table ;  and  the 
signal  made  some  one  without  cry  *  Treason !'  And 
armed  men  rushed  into  the  room.  A  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  lord  Stanley,  which  he  avoided  by 
shrinking  under  the  table ;  yet  not  so  but  that  his 
head  was  grazed.  Archbishop  Rotherham  and 
bisbop  Morton  were  carried  off  to  prison;  and 
ibe  duke  tauntinglj  bade  Haatingi  Xo  v^e^  V\\i\  %» 
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Eriesty  and  confess  his  sins,  "  for^  by  St.  Paul,''  said 
e,  ^*  I  will  not  dine  till  T  see  thy  head."  It  was  in 
vain  that  lord  Hastings  asked  ror  what  he  was  to 
die  ?  The  soldiers  conducted  him  no  farther  than 
to  a  piece  of  timber  under  the  chapel  wall ;  on  which 
he  was  made  to  lay  his  head  forthwith,  and  they 
struck  it  off.  So  soon  after  boasting  that  he  might 
securely  iaie  his  eixse,  eat,  drinks  and  be  merry ,  did 
this  poor  sinner  hear  the  words.  This  hour  stuM 
thy  soul  be  required  of  thee*.  Yet  he  perhaps 
died  thinking  himself  far  from  ill  prepared.  For 
he  had  made  his  will  two  years  before  ;  and  in  it, 
besides  several  bequests  to  different  convents,  on 
condition  of  their  providing  daily  prayers  for  his 
soul  for  ever»  he  had  ^'  charged  his  executors,  as 
soon  as  they  should  hear  of  his  death,  to  make  a 
thousand  priests  say  a  thousand  placebos  and 
diriges,  with  a  thousand  masses  for  his  soul ;  and 
every  priest  to  have  9^.  for  this :  and  that  all  the 
same  should  be  done  in  one  day,  if  it  be  reasonably 
possible."  In  the  interval  he  had  been  leading  a 
most  sinful  life ;  though  the  care  for  his  soul,  ex- 
pressed in  his  will,  could  not  have  been  inserted 
out  of  hypocrisy.  But  the  Romish  religion  en* 
counted  the  fatal  delusion,  that  the  prayers  of  its 

Eriests,  thus  bought,  would  do  instead  of  personal 
oliness;  and  therefore  rendered  it  unnecessary  f. 
Having  seen  his  order  obeyed,  the  protector,  as 
he  had  said,  sat  down  to  dinner ;  whilst  the  mayor 
and  some  merchants  of  note  were  sent  for.  When 
they  came,  he  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  showed 
themselves  to  the  wondering  citizens  in  such  rusty 
armour  as  men  of  their  rank  were  never  used  to 
wear ;  and  told  them,  that  a  plot  of  lord  Hastings, 

•  Luke  xii.  19,  20. 

f  In  the  same  will,  lord  Hastings  reckons  among  his  possesions  the 
guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  two  other  gentlemen, 
which  the  late  king  had  given  him ;  and  he  directs  that  the  n|;ht  oC 
disposing  of  these  wards  in  matriage  should  be  so\d\>7  Yi\«  ex<ecoX»n^X<^ 

'—^  moaey  /br  certain  parposea, 
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for  their  destruction  had  been  discovered  but  at  ten 
o'clock ;  and  so  suddenly  as  to  leave  them  no  time 
to  prepare  themselves  otherwise  for  the  danger ;  nor 
to  devise  any  other  security,  than  to  cause  him  to  be 
beheaded  on  the  spot.  A  herald  had  also  been  dis- 
patched into  the  city  to  post  up  a  proclamation,  des- 
cribing the  wickedness  of  lord  Hastings'  life ;  and 
how  the  protector  had  been  saved,  by  the  unexpected 
detection  of  that  lord's  devices.  But  men  noticed, 
that  the  proclamation  was  at  such  length  and  so 
clearly  penned^  that  a  merchant,  reflecting  on  the 
very  short  time  since  the  pretended  discovery,  re- 
marked to  another  who  was  reading  it  with  him, 
•*  that  parchment  must  have  been  written  with  a 
prophet's  hand." 

When  the  protector  had  thus  removed  from  the 
council  the  only  persons  likely  to  make  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  he  had  now  resolved  on  taking 
against  his  brother's  children,  it  became  his  next 
object  to  get  the  duke  of  York  out  of  sanctuary, 
w  For  this  purpose,   he  proceeded  to   West- 

'  minster  on  the  Monday  following  in  his  barge, 
taking  with  him  several  nobles  and  prelates,  besides 
a  number  of  armed  men.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Abbey  stairs,  cardinal  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  sent  in  to  speak  with  the  Queen,  and 
persuade  her  to  give  up  this  younger  son  to  his 
care ;  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  Tower  to  cheer 
up  his  brother  the  king,  w]io  longed,  she  was  told, 
to  see  him.  It  was  impossible  that  such  an  excuse 
for  separating  her  son  from  her,  should  be  credited 
by  her  as  the  real  motive.  But  the  Queen  had  seen 
the  manner  in  which  the  protector  had  come  up  the 
river,  and  knew  his  character  too  well  to  doubt  but 
that  he  would  use  force,  if  his  will  were  resisted.  So 
calling  for  the  duke  of  York,  she  pressed  him  to  her 
arms',  and  delivering  him  to  the  cardinal,  she  turned 
away  to  hide  her  tears  and  her  terror  from  the  poor 
ifoy;  who  was  conducted  by  his  urvc\e,  V\v\i  x«L\wil\ 
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outward  respect^  to  the  young  king's  apartments  in 
the  Tower. 

To  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to  his  bro- 
ther's vices,  the  duke  now  sent  officers  to  strip  Jane 
Shore  of  all  the  gifts  the  late  king  or  others  had 
made  her ;  and  took  for  himself  her  plate  and  jewels 
to  the  value  of  3000/.  Whilst  she  was  sent  to  prison  ; 
and  then  compelled  to  walk  barefoot,  and  half  naked 
along  the  chief  streets  of  London,  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  her  hand,  by  way  of  penance ;  for  the 
protector  affected  a  great  abhorrence  of  the  sin  of 
adultery ;  and  spoke  of  it,  in  his  proclamations,  as 
likely  to  bring  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  nation. 
And  his  emissaries  were  directed  to  say,  among  the 
people,  that  to  let  Edward's  children  reign  was  to 
connive  at  such  wickedness ;  for  that  the  duke's 
mother  had  conceived  the  late  king  Edward  himself 
in  adultery,  whilst  her  husband  the  duke  of  York  . 
was  abroad  in  France ;  and  tliat  Edward  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  Lady  Eleanor  Boteler,  who  being 
still  alive  when  he  took  the  queen  to  wife,  this 
second  marriage,  must,  they  said,  have  been  null, 
and  the  young  king  and  his  brother  no  better  tlian 
illegitimate  children. 

By  this  time  a  body  of  armed  Welshmen,  from  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  Brecknock  tenantry,  had  come 
to  London,  on  his  summons.  And  troops  were 
known  to  be  moving  southward  from  Yorkshire,  in 
compliance  with  the  protector's  requisition.  So  that 
the  citizens  might  be  expected  to  be  as  fully  aware  of 
the  danger  of  not  meeting  the  protector's  wishes,  as 
the  execution  of  lord  Hastings  had  made  the  nobility ; 
and  his  agents  Mjere  now  accordingly  directed  to 
propose  to  the  Londoners,  undisguised ly.  the  setting 
aside  of  the  king.  As  the  suggestion  was  obviously 
high  treason,  the  city  magistrates  should  have  com- 
mitted  the  proposers  to  prison  forthwith  ;  but  ShaW 
the  mayor  had  been  either  seduced  or  leYn?iedL/\\\\.o 
abetting  the  dukes  designs;  and  his  brolYveT,  a^rva^X.' 
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was  the  foremost  of  these  instigators  to  rebellion. 
Having  occasion  to  preach  a  sermon  at  Paul's 
*  Cross,  that  is  a  pulpit  erected  under  a  cross 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  this  hireling  shepherd 
look  for  his  text  these  words  of  the  apocryphal 
book,  of  Wisdom  * ;  "  The  multiplying  brood  of 
the  ungodly  shall  not  thrive,  nor  take  deep  rooting 
from  bastard  slips."  And  instead  of  feeding  those 
irho  looked  up  to  him  with  the  bread  of  life,  the 
word  of  God,  he  filled  their  ears  with  those  slander- 
ous assertions  which  others  had  propagated  in  the 
taverns  ;  and  pronounced  his  young  sovereign  to  be 
illegitimate.  **But  in  the  lord  protector,"  said  he,  "we 
see  the  true  marks  of  the  duke  his  father,  as  well  in 
all  princely  behaviour,  as  in  the  lineaments  of  his 
face.^  It  had  been  agreed  between  the  duke,  his 
tempter,  and  this  priest,  that  he  should  so  time  this 
part  of  his  discourse,  that  the  duke  might  make  his 
appearance  amongst  the  hearers  whilst  he  was  thus 
speaking,  to  take  his  chance  of  being  hailed  as  their 
king,  by  any  whom  the  preacher's  eloquence  should 
have  won  over ;  but,  delaying  by  the  way,  he  arrived 
after  the  priest's  flattering  description  of  him  was 
ended.  And  when  Dr.  Shaw,  in  consequence,  turned 
once  more  to  the  same  subject,  exclaiming, ''  There 
is  the  very  face  and  figure  of  the  noble  duke  of  York 
his  father,"  the  hearers  blushed  in  the  preacher's 
atead ;  and  every  countenance  told  him^  that  he  was 
either  despised  or  pitied.  So  that^  when  he  went 
home,  he  sickened  with  shame  and  dread  of  the 
general  abhorrence ;  and  soon  after  died. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  next  person  to 
attempt  to  raise  a  popular  cry,  to  make  the  protec- 
tor's ambition  pass  off  as  compliance  with  the  public 
wish.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  he  went  with  a 
large  train  to  Guildhall,  where  the  mayor,  and  the 
commons  of  the  city  were  met,  and  putting  them  in 
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mind  of  the  late  kiiuf  •  personal  riees^  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Burdett,  and  of  the  benevolences  which  Ed* 
ward  had  extorted  from  them>  he  contrasted  these 
things  with  the  yirtues  which  he  chose  to  ascribe  to 
the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  bade  them  rejoice  that 
they  might  so  justly  claim  the  duke  for  tneiii  sove- 
rdgn,  since  those  named  Edward's  sons  were  but 
the  children  of  adultery.  **  The  nobles  of  the  north, 
said  he,  will  not  allow  any  such  base-born  person  to 
rule  OTor  them ;  and  have  therefore  resolved  to  peti* 
tion  the  protector  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the 
gOYernance  of  the  realm  as  his  own.  Wherefore, 
my  dear  friends,  speak  openly  :  What  say  you  t" 
Here  he  paused  for  a  reply.  But  the  citizens  stood 
dumb,  like  men  astounded  by  what  they  had  heard* 
To  plain  people  it  seemed  monstrous,  that  such  lan- 
guage should  be  addressed  to  them  by  one 
unnatural  uncle  to  serve  the  wicked  designs  of 
another  ;  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  though  not 
standing  strictly  in  that  relationship,  would  be  com^^ 
monly  styled  the  uncle  of  those  young  princes,  whom 
he  thus  sought  to  spoil  of  their  inheritance  and  their 
honour  at  once»  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  husband^  of 
their  aunt  *•  And  as  to  his  assertion  that  the  queen, 
his  sister-in-law  could  not  have  been  lawfully  married 
because  of  a  pre-contract,  hb  hearers  knew  it  must 
be  untenable ;  or  he  and  Gloucester  would  have  taken 
good  care  to  bring  public  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  duke  was  not,  however^  to  be  easily  rebuffed. 
He  harangued  the  hall  again.  And  when  his  artful 
speech  was  once  more  followed  by  a  reproachful 
silence,  Shaw,  the  mayor,  excused  it  to  the  duke ; 
telling  him  that  the  citizens  were  not  used  to  have 
any  important  measure  proposed  to  them,  but  by 
their  recorder.  Fitzwilliams,  the  recorder,  was 
therefore  commanded  to  speak  to  them  ;  and  obeyed. 
Yet  he  showed  his  reluctance  to  share  the  guilt  of 

•  See  Vol  II.  p.  5ad. 
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his  superiors,  by  repeating  at  the  end  of  every  sen- 
tence **  So  the  duke  bids  me  say/'  And  when  his 
speech  had  won,  as  he  intended,  no  converts,  the 
duke  made  a  last  effort  to  pique  them  into  assenting ; 
by  telling  the  citizens,  that  the  wishes  of  the  lords 
and  commons  of  parliament,  were  quite  enough, 
without  needing  their  sanction,  though  his  personal 
respect  for  the  city  had  tempted  him  to  wish  for 
their  approbation.  These  words  were  followed  by 
a  cry  of  *  king  Richard  !  king  Richard  !*  from  the 
noblemen's  servants  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall ;  who 
were  weary  of  waiting  for  the  citizens  to  begin.  And 
then  a  few  voices  from  the  crowd  joined  in  the  shout. 
On  which  the  duke  said,  "  It  was  a  goodly  cry  ;  and 
that  he  observed  no  man  said  nay  to  it." 

The  next  day  Buckingham  took  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  to  wait  upon  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
request  an  audience.  At  seeing  such  a  train,  the 
protector  affected  to  be  alarmed ;  declined  admitting 
them ;  and  would,  at  last,  only  shew  himself  at  a 
Vindow,  to  hear  the  duke  of  Buckingham  read  a 
petition,  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  peers,  corn- 
mans,  and  citizens ;  and  stating  that,  whereas  the 
children  of  Edward  IV.  were  illegitimate,  and  those 
of  the  duke  of  Clarence  incapable  of  inheriting,  on 
account  of  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  their 
father,  they  besought  his  grace  to  be  their  king. 
Having  heard  it  to  the  end,  the  protector  replied, 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  wear  a  crown — was  much 
attached  to  his  brother's  children — and  was  resolved 
to  be  the  faithful  guardian  of  his  nephew's  rights. 
But  Buckingham  replied,  "  Sir,  the  free  people  of 
England  will  never  crouch  to  the  rule  of  a  bastard  ; 
and  if  you,  the  lawful  heir,  refuse  to  reign,  they 
know  were  to  look  for  another,  who  will  gladly  be 
their  king."  At  these  words  the  protector  paused, 
as  if  in  much  doubt ;  and  then  said,  *'  It  was  his  duty 
to  obey  the  voice  of  his  people ;  and,  at  their  petition, 
lie  would  take  upon  him  the  govetuvaenl  o^  vXvt  V«ci 
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noble  realms  of  England  and  France  ;  the  one  fronr 
that  day  forward,  the  other,  by  God's  grace  and 
their  good  help  to  get  again  and  subdue. " 

These  last  words  were  thrown  out  to  gratify  the 
national  pride  with  the  hope  of  a  conquering  reign. 
And  after  this  hypocritical  scene,  Edward  V.  was 
no  longer  reputed  king. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Richard  IIL  the  Usurper. 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Emperor  of  Germany, 
Frederic  III. 

King  of  Scotland, 
James  III. 


A.D. 


King8  of  France, 


A.D. 


Louis  XI. 
Charles  VII. 


1483 


Popes. 


Sixtus  IV. 

Innocent  VIII. 1484. 


Had  they,  whom  the  world  called  brave  and  valiant 
men,  possessed  that  true  courage  which  was  seen  in 
the  humble  martyrs  it  despised,  who  chose  rather 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  most  frightful  deaths 
than  to  act  against  their  consciences,  the  miserable 
cunning  of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Gloucester 
would  never  have  brought  about  so  unnatural  an 
usurpation,  without  a  single  battle  fought  for  the 
rightful  king.  But  lord  Cobham,  and  Badby,  and 
Sautre,  feared  God  ;  and  therefore  thought  light  of 
any  other  fear.     Men  of  the  world  had  their  affec-* 
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tions  set  upon  things  on  the  earth ;  and  therefore 
nhrunk  from  contending  with  a  prince^  who  would 
venture  on  any  crime  to  cut  ofif  his  adversaries  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Whilst  some  of  them  were 
ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  him  in  sin ;  to  earn  a 
9hare  in  the  spoils^  which  his  guilt  was  to  place 
within  his  reacn.  Thus  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
had  been  hired  to  sin  by  the  promise  of  receiving, 
for  his  wages,  the  estates  of  the  Bohuns,  earls  of 
Hereford;  which  the  Lancastrian  kings  had  inherited 
by  marriage^  and  to  which  he  had  a  similar  claim. 
In  like  manner  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  first  given 
to  a  Mowbray,  for  being  a  tool  of  Richard  II.  in  his 
worst  crimes,  and  now  vested  in  the  young  duke  of 
York,  as  afiianced  to  the  infant  heiress  of  the  Mow- 
brays,  was  bestowed  by  Richard  III.  on  a  remoter 
heir,  lord  Howard ;  as  the  price  for  which  he  was  to 
be  bought  to  connive  at  the  murder  of  that  unoffend- 
ing boy,  in  whose  royal  father's  court  he  had  found 
promotion,  instead  of  receiving  the  punishment  he 
deserved  for  fattening  on  bribes  from  France. 

Hence,  a  forged  petition ;  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's declaration  that  he  would  take  the  kingdom  to 
hi&iself,  to  satisfy  its  prayer ;  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  mayor  of  London  and  a  few  citizens,  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  by  the 
July  6.  '^o'^i'^'y*  ^s  warrant  enough  for  proceeding  to 
crown,  and  to  proclaim  him  as  king  Richard 
III.;  without  any  meeting  of  the  parliament  to 
sanction,  by  its  votes,  the  deposition  of  Edward  V. 

When  the  new  king  thus  trampled  on  the  natural 
desire  of  fair  fame,  and  the  love  of  kindred,  to  usurp 
the  English  throne,  he  was  but  thirty  years  of  age. 
And  one  part  of  his  character  betrayed  a  weakness 
which  men  are  generally  found  to  have  shaken  oft* 
whilst  yet  younger  than  he ;  being  so  fond  of  tawdry 
dresses,  and  of  gaudy  shows,  that  an  observer  might 
have  thought  that  he  had  coveted  the  crown  but 
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for  purposes  of  parade ;  though  tradition  describes 
him  as  too  ill-formed  in  his  person,  and  of  too  mean 
a  stature,  to  grace  a  stately  procession. 

He  took  care  that  this  coronation  should  be  un- 
usually splendid.  The  lady  Margaret,  countess  of 
Richmond,  once  spoken  of  in  parliament  as  heir  to 
the  crown  *,  was  obliged  to  bear  the  train  of 
Richard's  queen,  AnneNevile;  whilst  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  supported  that  of  Richard  himself. 
But  the  duke  had  a  disposition  which  resembled 
the  king's,  not  only  in  indifiference  to  frightful 
crimes,  but  in  vanity.  He  had  wished  to  be  made 
high  constable  of  England,  which  would  have  ffiyen 
him  a-  place  in  the  procession  more  favorable  to 
personal  display ;  whilst  Richard,  willing  to  concili- 
ate lord  Stanley,  had  bestowed  the  office  on  that 
nobleman,  at  the  same  time  that  he  released  him 
from  arrest.  As  little  things  are  important  to  little 
minds,  this  disappointment  seems  to  have  put  an 
immediate  end  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  Duke  had 
hitherto  served  the  usurper.  Yet  the  king's  pro- 
mise, that  Buckingham  should  have  the  Hereford 
estates,  was  duly  kept.  For  Richard  was  not  co- 
vetous of  wealth.  He  valued  it  only  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  splendour,  or  of  purchasing  power. 
Judging  from  his  own  heart,  he  thought  that  there 
was  no  moral  principle  which  would  not  give  way  to 
the  prospect  of  aggrandizement;  and  he  was  therefore 
lavish  of  manors  and  pensions,  to  those  whom  he 
wished  to  fix  in  his  interest.  Whilst  as  an  expe- 
dient for  gaining  popularity,  and  gratifying  his  love 
of  parade  at  the  same  time,  he  made  a  journey 
from  London  to  York,  by  Gloucester,  with  his 
queen  and  court  in  attendance ;  stopping  to  receive 
and  give  entertainments,  and  bestowing  various  fa- 
vours, in  the  different  large  towns,  which  this  cir- 
cuitous route  enabled  him  to  visit. 

•  See  Vol.  JI.  p,  526. 
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But  whilst  striving  to  appear  a  lover  of  justice, 
and  fond  of  mercy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  he  was 
filling  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity.  At  Glouces- 
juiy30  ^^^  ^®  parted  with  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, as  though  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
put  his  Welsh  estates  in  order,  and  needed  no  far- 
ther service  from  him,  than  to  keep  bishop  Morton 
In  safe  custody,  in  his  castle  of  Brecon,  the  duke*s 
favorite  residence.  But  the  haughty  Buckingham 
thought  himself  sent  out  of  the  way,  as  one  no 
longer  welcome  to  share  the  honors  of  the  court,  in 
its  farther  progress.  Whereas  it  is  probable  that 
Richard's  chief  aim,  in  discouraging  his  accompany- 
ing it  any  farther,  was  to  be  rid  of  the  presence  of  a 
nobleman  likely  to  question  him,  without  reserve, 
as  to  his  plans  for  the  future  treatment  of  his 
nephews.  For,  from  Gloucester,  the  king  had  al- 
ready sent  oflF  one  Greene,  with  a  message  to  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbury,  the  constable  of  the  Tower  ; 
suggesting  that  he  should  make  away  with  them. 
Aug.  8.  Proceeding  thence  to  Warwick,  the  king 
was  there  rejoined  by  Greene ;  who  informed 
him  that  Brackenbury  refused  compliance.  On 
which  he  exclaimed,  in  great  displeasure,  *  Whom 
shall  a  man  trust,  when  those  I  have  myself  brought 
up  will  do  nothing  for  me  V  An  attendant,  who 
heard  this,  observed  that  a  gentleman  lay  upon  a 
pallet,  in  the  outer  chamber,  who  would  think  no- 
thing too  hard  to  do,  that  might  please  the  king. 
The  gentleman  was  sir  James  Tyrrell,  a  hungry 
courtier,  who  being  called  to  speak  with  the  king, 
proved  as  unprincipled  as  the  attendant  had  thought 
him;  and  undertook  to  do  his  sovereign's  will  with 
out  any  reserves. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Tyrrell  came  into  Bracken- 
bury's  presence,  with  a  letter  from  king  Richard ; 
requiring  him  to  surrender  the  custody  of  that  for- 
tress, to  the  bearer,  for  one  night. 

When  Edward  V.  had  heard  iVvat  ll\e  ^^rotector 
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was  to  b6  crowned  instead  of  him^  he  said,  ^*  Alas  1 
I  wish  my  uncle  would  let  me  have  my  life>  if  I  am 
to  lose  my  kingdom  ?"  And  findings  soon,  that  his 
brother  and  he  were  kept  close  shut  up,  with  but 
one  rude  attendant,  he  ceased,  from  that  time,  to 
pay  any  heed  to  his  dress ;  whilst  both  the  unhappy 
boys  gave  themselves  up  to  tears  and  despondency. 
Yet,  as  each  melancholy  day  ended,  youth  and  wea<- 
riness  made  them  sleep  sound ;  so  that  Forest  and 
Dighton,  the  wretches  sent  by  Tyrrell,  at  midnight, 
into  their  chamber,  wrapped  the  bed  deaths  over 
the  unprotected  children's  faces,  before  they  were 
aware ;  and  the  stillness,  which  followed  a  few  faint 
struggles,  soon  told  the  murderers  that  their  foul 
deed  was  done;  upon  which  they  called  in  Tyrrell, 
who  bade  the  men  bury  their  victims  at  the  mot  of 
the  stairs. 

Their  spirits  had  returned  unto  God  who  gave 
them  * ;  and  who,  by  suffering  this  crime,  saved 
their  souls  from  the  guilt  of  those  sins  to  which 
their  elevated  rank  would  have  tempted  them  with 
overpowering  force,  in  those  evil  days.  Whilst 
few  could  hear  of  their  death  without  witnessing  to 
the  justice  of  God  ;  when  they  reflected  how  the 
wickedness  of  Edward  IV.,  in  bidding  his  brother 
Clarence  to  be  put  to  death  in  that  same  Tower, 
bad  been  permitted  to  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  his  family ;  by  making  his  sons  stand  alone  be- 
tween his  remaining  brother's  ambition,  and  the 
crown  of  England.  Had  their  father  spared  Cla- 
rence, the  duke  of  Gloucester  would  have  had  no 
motive  for  seeking  these  children's  lives. 

Conscious  of  this  rank  offence,  the  king  moved 
on  to  York ;  and  vainly  sought  pleasure  in  the 
shows  of  a  second  coronation,  for  which  he  had 
written  from  thence,  to  order  his  officers  to  send 
him   more   splendid   dresses,   and   gilded    armour; 

•  Eccles.  xil  7. 
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specifying  each  article  of  silk,  or  velvet,  or  jewellery; 
in  his  order,  with  a  particularity  which  might  rather 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  character  as  Ed- 
ward IL,  than  from  the  sanguinary  Richard  III. 
He  now  also  declared  his  young  son,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  governor  of  Ireland ;  having  had  the 
boy  conveyed  to  York  in  a  chariot^  one  of  the  first 
mentioned  as  used  in  England.  It  was  probably 
only  superior  to  a  covered  cart  from  its  decora- 
tions, and  from  being  furnished  with  cushions  and 
curtains. 

But  whilst  the  king  was  keeping  his  court  at 
York,  bishop  Morton  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  weak  mind,  unsatisfied  am- 
bition, and  disappointed  pride,  to  make  him  as  de- 
sirous of  pulling  down  king  Richard   as  he  had 
lately  been  to  set  him  up  ;  and  had  brought  him  to 
correspond  with  such  influential  persons,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  that  prelate  knew  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  late  revolution.     And   these 
parties  bound  themselves  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  children  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  to  restore  the 
crown  to  his  son.     Reports  of  this  conspiracy,  how 
ever,  soon  reached  the  king ;  and  he  thought  to  dis- 
pel it  by  announcing,  that  the  young  princes  in  the 
Tower  were  dead.     But  the  intelligence  occasioned 
a  general  cry  of  horror.     Men  accustomed  to  deeds 
of  violence   had  overlooked   his   putting  to  death 
Rivers,  Grey,  Vaughan,  and  Hastings,   regarding 
those  executions  as  merely  illegal  acts ;  which  they 
themselves  would  have  felt  little  scruple  about  order- 
ing, for  so  splendid  a  prize  as  he  had  aimed  at,  and 
won.     But  the  secret  murder  of  his  helpless  and 
injured  nephews,  was  such  a  crime  as  most  people 
persuaded  themselves  they  would  have  been  inca- 
pable of  committing,  under  any  temptation.    Hence, 
though  the  conspirators  were  disconcerted  for  a  little 
frblJe,  by  learning  that  Edward  V.  was  beyond  the 
j'eacA  of  their  help,  it  did  but  enable  \AaVioitt  MoxtAti^ 
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who  had  hegun  life  with  the  partialities  of  a  Lan* 
castriaiii  to  recall  to  Buckingham's  remembrance, 
that  his  family  had  been  long  attached,  and  was 
most  nearly  allied  to,  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and 
that  his  cousin,  the  lady  Margaret,  had  a  son 
abroad,  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond, 
who,  if  placed  on  the  throne  as  heir,  through  her, 
to  the  Lancastrian  claims,  might  reconcile  the  York- 
ists  to  his  reign,  by  marrying  Edward's  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  now  heiress  to  all  her  father's  rights. 

When  this  new  scheme  was  laid  before  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  he  instantly  embraced  it ;  as  though 
he  were  eager  to  emulate  the  vain-glorious  charac- 
ter of  king-making  Warwick.  His  prisoner,  the 
bishop,  was  now  become  his  favorite  counsellor ; 
and  was  empowered  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  mothers  of  the  earl  and  princess.  And  this 
Morton's  management  soon  ejected.  Reginald 
Bray,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, was  sent  forthwith  to  lady  Margaret,  now  re- 
married to  lord  Stanley ;  and  she  bade  him  assure 
the  duke,  that  her  son  would  gladly  accept  the  pro- 
posed match;  and  should  hear  from  her,  that  he 
might  trust  to  his  advice.  She  next  employed  a 
Welsh  physician  in  her  service,  named  Lewes,  to 
make  known  their  intentions  to  Edward's  queen ; 
and  though  king  Richard  had  lately  planted  guards 
about  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  to  prevent  her 
and  her  children  from  escaping  to  his  enemies; 
Lewes  got  access  to  her,  under  the  pretence  of 
having  medicines  to  administer ;  and  obtained  her 
joyful  promise,  that  the  earl  of  Richmond  should 
have  her  daughter,  and  should  be  assisted  by  all 
the  friends  it  was  in  her  power  to  influence.  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  active  countess  dispatched  another 
confidential  agent,  Hugh  Conway,  to  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Bretagne ;  to  apprize  her  son  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  his  favour.  A  messenger  from  iVift 
duke  of  Buckingham  goon  followed,  to  iafotm  0\^ 
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carl  that  the  duke  would  be  in  arms  by  the  18th 
of  October ;  and  wished  him  to  land  on  the  western 
coast  of  England,  as  near  that  day  as  might  be^ 
with  such  friends  and  soldiers  as  he  could  bring 
over. 

King  Richard,  however, .  was  not  the  person  to 
let  his  adversaries  choose  their  own  time  for  sur« 
prising  him.  He  too  had  an  agent  in  Bretagnej 
Dr.  Hutton,  whom  he  had  sent  there  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  Henry  the  sixth's  half-brother,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  as  well  as  of  the  earl's  nephew,  Rich- 
mond ;  and  to  persuade  the  duke,  if  possible,  to 
give  them  up  to  him.  From  Dr.  Hutton  the  king 
heard  enough  to  induce  him  to  write  a  courteous 
letter  to  Buckingham  ;  inviting  him  to  return  forth- 
with  to  the  court,  which  was  then  moving  into  Lin- 
colnshire. When  this  bait  failed,  he  sent  other  let- 
ters, with  reproaches  and  threats ;  to  force  the  duke 
to  declare  himself.  In  the  same  prompt  spirit,  the 
king  ordered  his  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  send  him  the  great  seal  of  England,  that  he 
might  give  all  his  commands  their  full  validity,  in- 
stead of  having  to  wait  for  their  passing  through 
any  farther  forms.  It  reached  him  at  the  Angel 
Inn,  at  Grantham ;  and  he  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  the  duke  a  traitor,  and  sum- 
moning his  subjects  to  attend  him  in  arms. 
Oct.  la  When,  therefore,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
set  forward  from  Brecon,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  Welshmen,  he  could  not  conceal  from  them, 
that  the  king  was  on  the  alert  to  oppose  him.  They 
heard  too,  that  the  Vaughan  family  were  raising 
the  country  against  them  in  their  rear,  by  Richard's 
peremptory  command.  Whilst  the  swelling  of  the 
Severn  cut  off  their  communication  in  front,  and 
prevented  their  receiving  intelligence  that  the  mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  having  escaped  from  sanctuary, 
had  joined  sir  Thomas  St.  Leger  and  the  Courtneys 
in  a  simultaneous  insurrection  at  Exetev  \  and  that 
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other  gentlemen  had  taken  up  arms  at  Newbury^ 
Salisbury^  and  in  the  ever  restless  county  of  Kent. 

The  crimes  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  were  not 
to  be  so  passed  over,  as  to  allow  him  to  share  the 
favours  of  a  milder  reign.  The  overflowing  of  the 
Severn  increased  to  such  an  unusual  height,  that  it 
was  remembered  in  that  country,  long  after,  by  the 
name  of  "  Buckingham's  flood."  His  Welsh  followers 
had  obeyed  his  call  unwillingly ;  for  his  pride  made 
him  ui)loved.  And  when  he  was  obliged  to  wait, 
day  after  day,  for  the  subsiding  of  the  waters, 
they  shrunk  away,  at  nigHt,  to  their  homes.  Thus 
deserted,  and  without  Morton  at  hand  to  advise 
him,  for  the  bishop  had  gone  ofl*  to  his  see  at  Ely, 
and  soon  crossed  from  thence  to  Flanders,  the  duke 
was  driven  to  despair ;  and  sought  concealment  in 
the  house  of  Ralph  Banaster,  a  former  servant  of 
his  family.  But  he  who  had  been  false  to  his  young 
sovereign,  now  found  his  own  servant  false  to  him. 
King  Richard,  who  had  tempted  the  duke  by  the 
prospect  of  a  needless  addition  to  his  ample  estates, 
to  aid  in  ensnaring  others  to  death,  now  seduced 
Banaster  to  betray  his  master,  by  the  offer  of  1000/. 
for  Buckingham's  person.  The  man  sent  intelligence 
to  Mitton,  the  sherifi*  of  Shropshire ;  who,  coming 
with  a  few  followers,  seized  the  duke  in  .a  grove 
near  Banaster  s  house,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to 
Shrewsbury.  In  the  hopes  of  saving  his  own  life, 
the  duke  betrayed  the  names  and  intentions  of  va- 
rious noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  promised 
to  co-operate  with  him.  But  from  Shropshire  he 
was  hastily  conveyed  to  Salisbury  ;  to  know  how  the 
king,  who  was  already  there,  would  have  him  dealt 
with.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  besought  to  be  admitted 
into  Richard's  presence,  to  plead  his  past  services. 
The  king  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off"  in  nov.2. 
the  market-place. 

From  Salisbury  Richard  marched  on  to  Exeter; 
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but  the  insurgents  dispersed  as  he  approached.  The 
marquess  of  Dorset  escaped  in  safety.  But  th^ 
duchess  of  Exeteri  that  unhappy  sister  of  the  king, 
whose  first  husband  had  been  exiled^  and  perish^ 
miserably  under  her  elder  brother's  reign,  now  saw 
her  second  husband,  sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  be- 
headed by  another  brother's  command.  Whilst,  to 
{>unish  others  of  his  adversaries,  the  king  appointed 
ord  Scroop,  vice-constable  of  England,  with  autho- 
rity to  pass  sentences,  from  which  there  should  be 
no  appeal ;  farther  desiring  him  to  condemn  those  he 
thought  guilty,  without  noise,  or  form  of  judgment. 
Whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  England, 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  faithful  to  his 
appointment  with  Buckingham,  had  sailed  from 
Oct  13.  ^^'  Malo,  with  a  fleet  of  40  sail  and  5000 
soldiers ;  but,  providentially,  a  strong  wind 
dispersed  his  ships ;  so  that  approaching  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  off  Poole,  with  but  fifteen  vessels,  he  felt 
himself  too  weak  to  attempt  landing  in  the  face  of 
the  troops,  which  he  could  perceive  were  collected 
on  the  shore.  And  when  the  English  commander 
opened  a  communication  with  him,  and  pretended 
that  he  and  his  men  had  been  sent  by  Buckingham 
to  protect  their  landing,  Henry  reflected  on  the  im- 
probability of  the  duke's  having  already  such  a 
command  of  the  country,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
bear  off  for  the  west.  At  Plymouth  he  heard  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  duke's  army ;  and  putting  imme- 
diately to  sea  again,  he  brought  his  fleet  back  safe 
into  the  harbour  of  Vannes,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Bretagne;  having  eluded  king  Richard's  admi- 
ral, by  sailing  out  of  the  channel.  At  Vannes  he 
was  joined  by  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  by 
Courtenay,  bishop  of  Exeter,  with  several  other 
English  gentlemen.  And  on  Christmas  day  they 
went  in  procession  together,  to  the  cathedral  of  th^ 
city,  where  the  Enghsli  swore  to  be  faithful  to 
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Henry,  as  their  king ;  whilst  he  took  an  oath,  on 
his  part,  to  marry  the  princess  Eihiabeth,  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  won  the  crown. 

On  the  other  hand,  Richard  sought  to  gain  the 
hearty  support  of  his  subjects  through  the  influence 
of  apariiament,  which  he  now  called  together.  Its 
▼otes  proved,  that  flagrant  as  his  wickedness  had 
been,  there  were  numbers  whom  a  slight  temptation 
could  induce  to  sanction  his  crimes.  Neither  the 
nobility,  the  prelates,  nor  the  commons,  urged  any 
enquiry,  as  to  what  had  befallen  the  young  sove- 
reign, whom  they  had  so  lately  acknowledged  for 
their  rightful  king.  None  made  any  difficulty  of 
passing  acts  which  declared  Edward  the  Fourth's 
childi^n  illegitimate,  and  Richard  the  true  heir  to 
the  throne ;  with  especial  compliments  not  only  to 
the  usurper's  courage,  but  to  hb  justice.  Whilst 
they  farther  aided  him,  though  not  perhaps  know* 
iiigly^  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  nephews'  murderer, 
by  an  act  permitting  Sir  James  Tyrrell  to  hold 
kmds  which  his  wife's  father  had  forfeited. 

Of  the  few  other  laws  passed  by  this  parliament, 
some  were  such  as  he  had  prudently  devised  for  po- 
pular, and  for  reasonable  approbation.  Thus  one 
forbade  the  extorting  of  any  more  benevolences. 
Another  forbade  the  king's  officers  to  seize  the 
goods  of  persons  charged  with  the  suspicion  of  fe- 
lony, till  they  should  have  been  tried ;  and  em- 
powered the  justices  to  take  bail  for  their  appear- 
ance, instead  of  shutting  up  every  man  in  such 
hideous  dungeons,  as  prisons  then  were,  the  mo- 
ment any  one  chose  to  accuse  him.  Another  act 
directed,  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  sit  as 
juryman,  who  had  not  a  freehold  yielding  such  a 
clear  rental,  as  would  then  have  purchased  six  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  or  a  copyhold  rental  that  would  have 
purchased  eight ;  because,  said  the  preamble,  of  the 
untrue  verdicts  daily  given  "  by  persons  of  no  sub- 
stance, not  dreading  God,  nor  the  world's  s\xam^r 
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Whilst  another  act  was  the  first  that  the  English 
legislature  had  t)\e  wisdom  to  pass,  for  the  removal 
of  some  of  those  difficulties  which  former  injudi- 
cious laws  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  when  disposed  to  sell  any  portions  of 
their  inheritances.  By  facilitating  and  confirming 
such  sales,  it  promoted  the  gradual  breaking  down 
of  those  immense  estates,  which  had  given  a  dan- 
gerous power  to  two  or  three  noble  families ;  and 
led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  that  useful  class  of  land- 
owners, whose  estates  would  be  insufficient  to  main- 
tain their  family  in  the  rank  to  which  they  belong, 
without  careful  attention  to  the  management  of  their 
property. 

If  the  parliament  implicated  itself  in  king  Richard's 
guilt,  by  abetting  his  usurpation,  instead  of  calling 
him,  and  every  person  who  had  acted  .  under  him, 
to  a  strict  account  for  their  treason  against  Edward 
V.  the  popish  clergy  were  not  more  scrupulous. 
The  convocation,  from  which,  as  a  national  council 
of  the  priesthood,  the  people  should  have  heard  the 
righteous  law  of  God,  went  beyond  those  respect- 
ful forms  of  speech,  that  were  due  to  his  office, 
after  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities ; 
and  told  him,  that  their  observance  of  his  "  most 
noble  and  blessed  disposition,  in  all  other  things," 
encouraged  them  to  hope  for  his  especial  support 
in  their  privileges.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding so  as  to  earn  this  praise  in  their  real, 
though  blind  judgment,  by  spending  money  to  pur- 
chase masses.  For  many  of  them  had  brought  them- 
selves to  believe,  that  respect  for  the  commands  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  a  desire  to  buy  their 
prayers,  were  the  chief  part  of  religion ;  and  that 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  GOd  made  little 
other  difference  than  that  of  rendering  it  necessary 
to  chaunt  so  many  more  masses,  to  get  rid  of  the 
penalty  affixed  to  each  crime,  as  they  thought,  by 
neaven.    And  as  the  conscience  of  Richard  bad  be* 
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gun  to  torment  bim  with  terrors,  be  was  now  seeking 
to  escape  from  despair  by  sucb  vain  expedients,  as 
hiring  a  hundred  priests  to  chaunt  in  York  cathe- 
dral for  mercy  for  his  soul ;  buying  a  thousand 
masses,  to  be  said  for  Edward  the  Fourth's  benefit, 
as  a  compensation  for  his  treatment  of  Edward's 
children ;  paying  a  priest  to  sing  for  ever,  daily,  at 
Northampton,  tor  lord  Rivers'  soul,  whom  he  had 
there  deceived ;  building  and  endowing  a  chapel  at 
Pomfret,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lords  beheaded  there; 
and  sepding  sir  Bryan  Stapleton,  and  a  chaplain,  to 
Spain,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  pretended  tomb  of  St. 
James,  the  merit  of  which  was  to  be  set  to  his  own 
account.  There  was  something  more  like  the  fruits 
of  true  repentance,  in  his  showing  kindness  to  the 
duchess  of  Buckingham;  securing  to  the  widows  of 
lords  Rivers  and  Hastings  their  jointures;  and  giv- 
ing to  the  latter  the  guardianship  of  her  son,  which 
both  law  and  custom  would  have  entitled  him  to 
make  advantage  of.  But  it  must  have  been  either 
gross  hypocrisy,  or  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  that  self-deceit  which  tempts  a  man  to 
give  himself  credit  for  his  abhorrence  of  sins  not  his 
own,  that  induced  king  Richard  to  give  his 
bishops  charge  **  to  see  that  vicious  Hving,  i484. ' 
and  all  other  things  repugnant  to  virtue, 
and  provoking  the  displeasure  of  Goo,  be  repressed 
and  annulled."  And  how  zealously  he  could  strain 
at  a  gnctt,  whilst  he  swallowed  a  camel  *,  is  remark- 
ably displayed  in  a  royal  order,  in  which  this  usurper 
of  a  kingdom  tells  his  subjects,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  restoring  twenty  acres  of  pasture  to  the  con- 
vent of  Pomfret,  when  he  called  '*  to  remembrance 
the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  church  against  all  those 
persons,  who  wilfully  attempt  to  usurp  unto  them- 
selves, against  good  conscience,  possessions  or  other 

•  Matt  xxiii.  24. 
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things,  of  right  belonging  to  the  chtirch ;  and  die 
great  peril  of  soul  which  might  ensue  by  the  same." 
It  was  at  this  time  that  his  anxiety  to  have  Rich- 
mond's proposed  bride  more  closely  watched,'  in*" 
duced  Richard  to  press  king  Edward's  widow  to 
quit  the  sanctuary,  and  return,  with  her  family,  to 
court*  And  she  consented  to  this  request,  upon  bis 
taking  a  public  oath,  before  a  number  of  nobles  wad 

E relates,  and  the  mayor  of  London,  that  she  and 
er  daughters  should  be  treated  as  his  kinswomen ; 
and  that  he  would  give  each  of  them  ^0/.  for  a 
marriage  portion,  and  would  match  them  to  gentle- 
men of  good  family  *• 

Soon  after  be  had  carried  this  point,  his  only  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  unexpectedly  died.  Arid  the 
king,  having  no  hope  of  fiarther  issue  by  his  wife, 
declared  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  his  heir ; 
being  the  son  of  a  favoured  sister,  by  her  husband> 
the  duke  of  Suffolk.  Thus  did  he  persist  in  wrong* 
ing  his  brother's  children  ;*  for  the  son  of  Clarence, 
named  earl  of  Warwick,  as  the  allowed  hieir  to  his 
mother's  rights,  ought  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
English  throne  before  Richard  himself,  and  still 
rather  before  a  sister's  son. 

But  temptations  to  farther  guilt  followed  hard 
upon  each  other.  The  king  knew  that  his  niece, 
Elisabeth,  was  now  thought,  by  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  to  have  a  right  to  the  crown  which  he  was 
wearing  ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating her  rights  to  Richmond,  that  the  friends 
t>(  that  earl  had  sought  to  unite  them.  She  was 
now  in  his  own  court,  young,  and  fair.  And  if  he 
were  himself  to  marry  her,  this  marriage  would,  at 
once,  defeat  Richmond's  scheme,  and  give  himself 
a  less  disputable  claim  to  rule  over  England  ;  with 
the  probability  of  his  having  a  son,  instead  of  a 

*  Compare  p.  S23.  Vol.  II. 
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nephew  only,  to  inherit  the  kuigdoniy  and  to  per- 
petuate his  name.  It  was  true,  that  he  had  a  wife 
already,  but  the  temptei:  suggested  that  she  micht 
be  got  rid  of.  The  law  of  God,  too,  forbade  his 
loarrjring  his  brother's  dauffh^r;  but  the  pope 
mi^t  be  bribed  to  give  him  leave  to  set  at  nought 
ths^  law.  It  might  also  be  expected,  that  the  prin- 
cess would  feel  an  insuperable  abhorrence  to  be* 
coming  one  flesh  with  the  murderer  of  her  brothers ; 
but  lie  had  a  crown  to  offer  her,  and  it  might  tempt 
her  to  forget  what  was  due  to  natural  affection, 
even  as  it  had  tempted  him. 

The  working  of  these  evil  thoughts  first  mani* 
fested  itself  at  Christmas.  That  holy  festival  was 
dien,  as  now,  strangely  made  a  pretext  for  unusual 
indulgence  in  **  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world."  And  at  the  feasts  and  dances,  to 
whidi  the  king  invited  his  nobles ;  the  courtiers  ob- 
served, with  surprise,  that  the  young  Elisabeth  ap- 
peared in  a  stately  dress,  the  counterpart  of  that 
worn,  at  the  same  time,  by  Anne  Nevile,  Richard's 
queen.  This  was  the  more  remarked,  because  if  it 
were  true,  as  he  had  asserted  when  be  claimed  the 
throne,  that  the  late  king's  marriage  had  been  null 
from  the  first,  the  lady  Elisabeth  was  as  illegitimate 
as  her  brothers ;  and  had,  therefore,  no  rank  in  the 
state*  By  twelfth-day,  it  was  made  known 
to  the  public,  that  queen  Anne  had  become  ^l^^* 
ttnwelL  And  reports  were  soon  spread  . 
abroad,  which,  reaching  her  ears,  brought  her 
**  sorrowingly  to  the  king,  to  ask  him,  Why  she 
must  die  ?"  But  he  soothed  her  with  cheap  caresses ; 
and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer. 
.  He  could  only  hurt  the  queen's  body  by  poisonous 
drugs;  but  he  was  effecting  a  more  grievous  injury 
on  the  soul  of  his  inexperienced  niece.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  which  Elisabeth  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  that  she  had  brought  herself  to  speak  of 
the  king  as  "her  joy  and  maker  in  l\\\a  \iotVd\* 
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and  that,  coveting  the  rank  of  his  wife,  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  add,  ^'  the  greater  part  of  February  is 
now  past,  and  I  fear  the' queen  will  never  die."  By 
the  middle  of  March  the  queen  was  dead.  And 
Edward's  widow,  either  seduced^  or  terrified,  into 
promoting  the  unnatural  alliance  between  Richard 
and  her  daughter,  wrote  to  her  son,  the  marquess 
of  Dorset,  to  quit  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  hasten 
to  the  English  court.  But  unforeseen  obstacles 
arose.  The  king's  confidential  counsellors,  lords 
Lovel  and  Catesby,  afraid,  perhaps,  that  the  blame 
of  his  past  crimes  would  be  laid  on  their  shoulders, 
if  the  Greys  became  so  nearly  connected  with  him, 
represented  to  Richard,  that  his  marrying  Elisabeth 
would  convince  the  still  numerous  friends  of  the 
Neviles,  that  he  had  made  away  with  his  late  queen; 
and  would  excite  such  abhorrence,  as  was  likely  to 
provoke  a  general  rebellion.  He  thought  their 
arguments  well  founded ;  and  summoning  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  to  meet  him,  in  the  great  hall  of  St* 
John's  Priory,  he  declared  before  the  assembled 
company,  that  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a 
marriage. 

Thus  did  Richard's  fears  drive  him  to  cast  away 
the  prize,  for  which  he  had  been  willing  to  rush  still 
deeper  into  sin.  His  guilty  conscience  now  kept 
him  so  full  of  terrors,  that  his  attendants  could  not 
but  perceive  the  punishment  of  his  crimes  had 
begun.  **  I  have  heard,  by  credible  report,  with 
such  as  were  secret  with  }iis  chamberers,"  says  sir 
Thomas  More,  writing  about  SO  years  later,  "  that 
he  never  had  quiet  in  his  mind  again.  He  never 
thought  himself  safe.  When  he  went  abroad,  his 
eyes  whirled  about.  His  body  was  privily  fenced. 
His  hand  was  ever  on  his  dagger ;  his  countenance 
and  manner,  like  one  always  ready  to  return  a  blow. 
He  took  ill  rest  at  nights ;  and  lay  long,  waking  and 
musing.  Sore  wearied  with  care  and  watching,  he 
rather  sJumbered  than  slept.    Troubled  with  fearful 
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dreams,  sometimes  he  suddenly  startled  up,  leapt 
out  of  bis  bed,  and  ran  about  the  chamber.  So  was 
his  restless  heart  continually  tossed,  and  fretted, 
with  the  stormy  remembrance  of  his  abominable 
deeds." 

Yet  so  far  was  the  king  from  truly  repenting  of 
those  evil  deeds,  whose  remembrance  thus  terrified 
him,  that  he  was  aiming  to  commit  still  other  crimes, 
to  secure  what  the  past  had  obtained  for  him.  The 
duke  of  Bretagne  having  become  too  unwell  to  at* 
tend  to  affairs  of  state,  Richard  took  advantage  of 
his  situation  to  attempt  getting  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Richmond ;  by  bribing  the  duke's  minister, 
Pierre  Landois,  to  entrap  the  earl,  and  send  him  off 
a  prisoner  to  England.  Landois  had  once  saved 
Richmond  from  his  English  enemies ;  but  he  knew 
himself  to  be  unpopular  with  the  Bretons,  and 
thought  the  king  of  England's  protection  might  be 
needed  for  his  defence,  if  the  duke  should  then  die. 
He,  therefore,  listened  to  his  tempter,  and  con- 
sented to  betray  his  master's  guest  But  the  nego- 
ciation  between  Richard  and  Landois  had  been  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  discovered  to  bishop  Morton 
the  intended  treachery.  And  Richmond,  warned 
by  that  prelate,  had  sent  Urswick,  his  mother's 
chaplain,  to  request  that  Charles  VIII.  would  give 
him  a  favorable  reception,  if  he  should  be  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  within  the  French  king's  immediate 
dominicms.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  desired  his 
uncle  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke^  to  repair  to  the 
duke's  court,  and  enquire  after  his  health  ;  but  se- 
cretly advised  him  to  turn  abruptly  off,  by  the  way, 
and  escape  from  Bretagne.  The  next  morning 
Henry  rode  out  of  Vannes,  with  but  half  a  dozen 
attendants,  as  though  he  would  visit  a  neighbouring 
nobleman«  Five  miles  from  Yannes,  the  road 
passed  near  a  thick  wood ;  and,  riding  in  amongst 
the  trees,  he  put  on  a  servant's  coat ;  after  which  his 
little  partj  hastened  forward,  and  never  halted)  \^v>X 
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for  necessary  rest,  till  they  had  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  Bretagne  into  Anjou.  Their  speed  had  not  been  - 
more  than  was  necessary.  For  a  troop  of  Breton 
horse,  sent  in  pursuit  of  them  by  Lanaois,  arrived 
at  the  same  frontier  village^  within  an  hour  after 
their  passing  through  it;  but  did  not  venture  to 
advance  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duke  their 
master. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  found  Charles  YIII.  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tours ;  and  was  received  by 
him  as  a  near  kinsman,  the  representative  of  C^a- 
rine,  daughter  of  Charles  Yi.  The  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne»  too,  recovering  from  his  sick  bed,  sought  to 
make  reparation  to  Richmond,  by  showing  kindness 
to  the  friends  and  servants  he  had  left  bdiind  him; 
and  gave  sir  E^dward  Wydvile  authority  to  conduct 
them  to  the  earl,  with  money  for  the  expences  tX 
their  journey. 

It  was  after  these  English  emigrants  had  moved, 
with  the  court,  to  Paris,  from  the  west  of  France, 
that  the  marquess  of  Dorset  was  induced,  by  his 
mother's  letter,  to  attempt  getting  away  from  them 
by  stealth.  But,  at  Richmond's  desire,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  French  king's  officers,  and  brought 
back.  From  his  confession  the  earl  became  con- 
vinced, that  he  must  either  be  in  England  speedily, 
or  his  project  for  gaining  a  title  to  the  English 
crown,  by  a  marriage  with  Edward's  heiress,  would 
soon  be  defeated.  He  was  now,  too,  joined  by  that 
zealous  old  Lancastrian,  the  earl  of  Oxford ;  whose 
keeper,  sir  Walter  Blount,  had  given  him  his  liberty, 
and  had  fled  with  him  from  the  fortress  of  Ham- 
mes,  in  the  narrow  territory  of  Calais.  Yet  all  the 
exertions  of  their  small  party,  though  encouraged 
by  king  Charles's  countenance,  would  only  enable 
them  to  collect  about  three  thousand  men.  And, 
by  the  time  they  had  put  these  few  troops  on  board 
some  vessels  in  the  Seine,  Richard  was  aware  of 
their  purpose,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  tell  his 
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subjects,  that  "  divers  rebels  and  traitors, 
many  of  them  known  for  open  murderers  ''i^g^^' 
and  adulterers,  had  chosen  for  their  captain 
one  Henry  Tudor.  And  that,  if  they  should  sue* 
ceed  in  their  false  intentions,  the  disheriting  and 
destruction,  for  ever,  of  all  the  noble  and  worshipful 
Uood  of  this  realm  would  ensue  thereby."  Such 
an  attempt  to  rouse  them  to  horror  against  imagined 
offences,  of  the  very  same  description  with  his  own 
notorious  actions,  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  that  of  letting  all  England  know,  that  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  named  in  this  proclama- 
tion, were  about  to  make  an  effort  for  rescuing  them 
from  his  usurped  authority.  And  he  at  the  same 
time  irritated  the  nation,  by  renewing  the  ill  custom 
of  demanding  benevolences;  in  the  race  of  the  late 
act  of  parliament,  and  of  his  own  loud  condemna- 
tion 01  the  practice,  as  used  by  his  late  brother. 
His  wiser  measures  consisted  in  hiring  Spanish  ships 
to  increase  his  fleet  * ;  and  stationing  it  off  South- 
ampton, under  lord  Lovel's  command,  to  be  ready 
to  proceed  towards  either  extremity  of  the  English 
channel.  With  the  like  policy,  he  himself  repaired 
to  Kenilworth,  as  a  central  situation ;  and  disposed 
horsemen  along  the  main  roads,   at  intervals  of 

*  The  indefiUigable  researches  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  amongst  our 
pubfic  records,  to  collect  facts  for  his  valuable  History  of  England,  have 
led  hun  to  discover,  that  the  celebrated  Christopher  Columbus,  the  dis- 
poverer  of  America,  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  one  of  the  foreign 
mariners  taken  into  king  Ricbard's  pay.  For  he  finds  that  there  was  a 
person  named  Christopher  Colyns  made  constable  of  Queenborough 
Castle ;  and  that  his  services  were  tbought  sufficiently  valuable  to  in- 
duce the  king  to  give  him  a  forfeited  ship,  with  other  emoluments. 
The  name  is  not  more  different  from  that  of  Colon,  which  he  bore  in 
Spain,  than  might  be  expected  from  the  inaccurate  spelling  of  that  age, 
when  Queenborough  is  spelt  Quenesburgh  in  one  grant,  and  Quyns- 
burgh  in  the  next  The  date  agrees  with  a  portion  of  his  life,  of  which 
Columbus's  biographers  say,  that  they  cannot  discover  where  he  was 
then  wandering,  or  how  maintained.  And  in  a  document  of  a  later 
date  than  1485,  Columbus  himself  -asserts,  that  he  had  seen  the  nortli 
of  Europe,  **  and  especially  England." 

c6 
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twenty  miles,  who  could  bring  intelligence,  or  carry 
his  orders,  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 

As,  however,  no  good  man  would  have  chosen  to 
enter  the  service  of  such  a  king,  he  could  have  no 
virtuous  minister ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  he  was  betrayed,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  by 
those  in  whom  he  placed  especial  trust.  His  at- 
torney-general, Morgan  Kidwelly,  sent  Richmond 
word,  that  sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  and  sir  John 
Savage,  whom  the  king  had  commissioned  to  raise 
troops  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  would  join  him,  if 
he  gave  them  an  opportunity ;  and  that  sir  Reginald 
Bray  had  got  together  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his 
use.  This  information  determined  the  earl's  course. 
He  eluded  lord  Lovel's  fleet;  and,  sailing  round 
Cornwall,  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  in  seven  days, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  Milford 
^"«-  ^'  Haven.  The  Welsh  populace  haUed 
Henry's  arrival  with  joy;  as  that  of  the  first  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  dared  to  aspire  to  the 
English  throne.  But  he  was  told,  that  the  chief- 
tains, both  of  the  south  and  north,  sir  Walter  Her- 
bert and  sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  were  in  arms,  and 
would  oppose  him  vigorously;  and,  not  knowing 
whether  to  believe  his  former  or  present  intelli- 
gence, as  to  their  purpose,  he  led  his  little  army 
without  delay,  across  the  hilly  district  of  central 
Wales,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Stanleys, 
in  the  hope  that  his  mother,  the  lady  Margaret, 
would  secure  him  the  support  of  her  present  bus- 
band,  lord  Stanley.  At  Shrewsbury  he  found  sir 
Rice  ap  Thomas  before  him ;  but  this  Welshman, 
whilst  sending  king  Richard  the  strongest  promises 
of  faithful  and  important  service,  had  listened  to  a 
message  from  Henry,  and  had  agreed  to  join  him, 
on  receiving  a  promise  that  he  should  be  made 
governor  of  north  Wales. 

Proceeding  without  delay  to  Stafford,  Henry  was 
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joined,  as  he  advancedi  by  the  tenantry  of  the  Tal« 
bots ;  and  there  sir  William  Stanley  privately  met 
him,  with  assurances  that  their  family  would  finally 
give  him  their  hearty  support,  but  with  an  under- 
standing that  he  must  not  expect  it  to  be  avowed  as 
yet.  For  Richard,  naturally  suspecting  that  lord 
Stanley  would  at  least  be  a  well-wisher  to  his  step- 
son's cause,  had  insisted  on  his  sending  his  own 
and  eldest  son,  lord  Strange,  to  court,  to  remain 
there  as  a  hostage. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  accuracy  of  king  Richard's 
information  did  but  prove  injurious  to  him.  For 
he  thought  it  needless  to  make  any  great  exertions 
to  stop  the  advance  of  so  small  a  body  of  invaders, 
with  an  inexperienced  young  man  at  their  head. 
He  therefore  satisfied  himself  with  waiting  at  Not- 
tingham for  the  troops  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  sir  Robert  Bracken- 
bury,  lord  Lovel,  and  the  Stanleys,  had  been 
ordered  to  bring  up ;  and  with  issuing  threatening 
letters  to  terrify  the  indolent  and  lukewarm,  who 
might  be  hesitating  about  obedience  to  his  general 
summons. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  August,  he  entered  Lei- 
cester, at  the  head  of  his  army,  mounted  on  a  con- 
iBpicuous  white  horse,  and  wearing  his  crown  on  his 
head.  And  on  the  following  day  he  rode  with  the 
like  stately  pomp  to  Anbeame  hill,  near  Bosworth, 
and  there  encamped. 

On  the  same  20th  of  August,  Richmond's  small 
army  reached  Tamworth.  But  when  they  were 
taking  up  their  quarters,  their  chieftains  were 
alarmed  to  perceive  that  the  earl  was  not  amongst 
them.  Henry  had  ridden  musing  in  their  rear ;  and 
had  unconsciously  followed  a  different  road,  as  the 
evening  was  setting  in.  When  it  became  dark,  he 
knew  not  how  to  recover  his  way ;  and  being  aware 
that  Richard's  horsemen  were  scouring  the  country 
in  various  dbrecthnsj  be  thought  it  more  pxudeiit  to 
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take  up  his  bed  as  an  unimportant  strangeri  in  the 
first  village  he  arrived  at,  than  to  excite  attention 
by  anxious  enquiries  after  his  friends.  The  next 
morning  he  rejoined  his  army  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  soon  after  rode  off  for  Atherstone ;  in 
a  field  near  which  town  he  was  met  by  lord  Stanley 
and  sir  William,  and  their  farther  proceedings  were 
arranged  in  mutual  confidence. 

On  the  night  of  the  Slst,  sir  William  Hunger- 
ford  and  sir  Thomas  Bourchier  deserted  sir  Robert 
Brackenbury's  quarters,  to  join  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond.. Sir  John  Savage  had  reached  his  camp 
before.  But  still  the  morning  of  the  22d  shewed 
Henry's  men  the  royal  army,  drawn  up  in  Bosworth 
field,  full  20,000  strong ;  whilst  their  own  number 
was  but  5,000.  And  lord  Stanley  and  sir  William 
hovering  on  their  opposite  flanks,  with  a  force 
under  each  nearly  equal  to  Henry's  whole  army, 
left  it  doubtful  to  the  soldiers  to  which  party  they 
would  prove  to  belong. 

Richard's  strongest  flank  was  commanded  byjhe 
earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  he  had  entrusted  the 
command  of  his  centre  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
he  sent  a  message  to  bid  lord  Stanley  take  up  a 
different  position.  When  he  observed  that  lord 
delaying  to  comply,  Richard  gave  orders  for  having 
lord  Strange's  head  struck  off.  But  his  attendants 
remarked  to  him  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  saved  the  young  man's  life. 

Though  Richmond  was  inexperienced  as  a  soldier, 
he  had  me  earl  of  Oxford  to  advise  him ;  and  the 
first  movement  which  he  directed  his  troops  to 
make,  gave  them  the  protection  of  a  deep  morass, 
upon  the  flank  nearest  to  their  adversaries,  and 
obliged  Richard's  men  to  combat  with  the  sun  in 
their  eyes.  But  events  beyond  the  controul  of 
either  skill  or  bravery  decided  the  day. 

When  the  earl  of  Oxford  led  up  his  inferior  num- 
bers  to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  king's  army^ 
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k>rd  Stanley  threw  it  into  niiomentary  confuBion,  by 
making  a  simultaneous  and  unexpected  charge  upon 
it;  whilst  the  earl  of  Northumberland  reduced  it  to 
little  more  than  half  its  strength^  by  drawing  off  his 
men  to  aii  eminence,  apart,  and  keeping  them  out 
of  the  combat.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  however, 
kept  his  ground.  And  the  king,  spurring  his  horse 
upon  his  enemies,  as  he  shouted  *  Treason,'  *  Trea- 
son,' fought  with  such  unflinching  bravery,  .that  he 
had  almost  cut  his  way  to  his  rival,  Richmond,  when 
sir  William  Stanley  wheeled  round  upon  his  rear 
with  fresh  troops.  The  officers  nearest  Richard's 
person  would  then  have  persuaded  him  to  seek 
safiety  by  flight.  But  pride,  and  anger,  and  despair, 
kept  him  in  the  field.  **  Not  one  foot  will  I  fly," 
he  exclaimed.  ''  I  will  die  king  of  England."  And 
in  this  resolution  he  struck  about  him  with  redou- 
bled fury,  till  he  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  blows 
frouk  every  side. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Richard  had  fallen, 
the  struggle  ceased ;  as  though  both  parties  were 
conscious  there  was  no  fardier  need  to  combat. 
And  Henry  gratified  those  who  could  witness  his 
behaviour,  by  kneeling  to  thank  God  for  giving  him 
the  victory  ;  and  by  then  giving  orders  to  take  care 
of  the  wounded,  and  to  bury  the  dead.  By  this 
time  Sir  Reginald  Bray  had  picked  up  the  royal 
crown,  which  Richard  had  worn  above  his  helmet 
in  the  fight.  It  was  soiled,  and  full  of  dents ;  but, 
battered  as  it  was,  sir  William  Stanley  placed  it  on 
Richmond's  head ;  and  his  shout  of  "  Long  live  king 
Henry,"  was  repeated  over  the  field ;  as  if  all  united 
to  rejoice  in  the  event. 

On  the  losing  side,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord 
Ferrers, and  sir  Robert  Brackenbury had  perished; 
with  about  a  thousand  of  less  distinguished,  and  of 
unknown  names.  Richard's  body  was  dragged  from 
among  the  slain,  and  stripped  by  the  soldiers,  who 
threw  it  across  a  horse;  and  thus  it  was  camedi  to 
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Leicester,  besmeared  with  gore  ;  and  exposed  to  the 
common  gaze.  And  there  he  was  buried,  un- 
honoured  and  unmourned,  in  the  church  of  the 
grey  friars. 

Thus  finally  terminated  the  wars  of  the  TOse$* 
And  thus  perished  the  last  of  the  Plantagenet  kings; 
having  worn  the  crown,  for  which  he  had  been 
content  to  cast  away  his  soul,  but  two  unhappy 
years.  The  nation  pursued  his  memory  with  un- 
sparing reproaches;  but  it  ought  rather  to  have 
mourned  over  its  own  guilt.  For  the  nobles  who 
were  slain  at  Richard's  command,  might  have  lived 
to  check  his  criminal  career,  had  he  not  found 
wicked  men  around  him,  eager  to  serve  every  evil 
passion  as  it  rose  in  his  breast.  And  if  he  had  seen 
virtue  generally  respected,  and  iniquity  abhorred,  it 
is  probable,  his  very  ambition  would  have  allured 
him  to  seek  for  popular  applause,  by  acting  as  an 
upright  guardian  of  his  nephew's  dignity  and  of  the 
people's  rights.  But  our  forefathers  had  sinned 
after  the  manner  of  those  Jews  who  refused  to  be 
reformed  by  the  prophets ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
they  were  suffering  under  the  like  sentence  to  that 
which  the  warning  voice  of  God  then  bade  the 
nations  hear  Him  pronounce  against  his  chosen 
people,  saying,  Hear  ye  nations;  and  hear^  O 
Earth  !  Behold^  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  people  ; 
even  the  fruit  of  their  thoughts.  Because  they  have 
not  hearkened  unto  My  words,  nor  to  My  law,  but 
have  rejected  it  *. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  England  had 
consented  to  the  guilt  of  their  rulers,  in  silencing 
those  who  would  have  set  before  them  the  testimony 
of  the  Lord,  which  maketh  wise  the  simple  f;  and, 
having  thus  set  instruction  at  nought,  they  were 
become  a  foolish  people.  Here  or  there  an  indi- 
vidual might  rise  above  the  dwarfish  level  of  his 

•  Jer,  Ji.  19.  \  FwUn  xix,  7. 
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cotemporaries  in  understanding,  but  such  a  tone  of 
imbecility  pervades  the  volumes  of  letters  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  this  age,  that  the  reader 
can  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  they  were  writ- 
ten by  the  gentlemen  of  a  country  which  had  already 
Eroduced  lord  Cobham.  He  seems  to  have  before 
im  the  correspondence  of  unintelligent  boys ;  whose 
minds  were  only  open  to  outward  impressions,  and 
but  feebly  affected  even  by  them  *.  And  if  their 
thoughts  were  without  wisdom,  the  fruit  of  their 
thoughts  was  most  bitter.  For  whoever  could  make 
a  display  of  tawdry  pomp,  or  prodigal  hospitality, 
was  admired,  and  followed,  and  served,  without  any 
regard  to  the  criminality  of  the  conduct  by  which 
he  might  have  obtained  his  wealth  or  rank ;  and 
the  consciousness,  that  such  would  be  the  nation's 
manner  of  deciding  to  whom  it  should  pay  honour, 
had  encouraged  its  princes  and  nobles  to  struggle 
for  pre-eminence,  without  caring  what  devastation 
their  strife  might  spread  over  the  land ;  until  the 
evU  thus  brought  upon  the  people  had  so  desolated 

*  Bfarriage  is,  of  course,  a  frequent  topic  in  these  letters,  and  is 
gmerally  introduced  in  some  such  manner  as  this : — A  writes  to  inform  B, 
dmt  there  is  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  that  he  has  under  his  guardianship, 
a  young  lady,  who  will  have  such  and  such  property ;  and  begs  to  know 
what  B  will  give  him  for  proposing  to  her  a  marriage  with  his  son,  or 
younger  brother.  If  A  is  her  guardian,  he  engages  that  no  difficulties 
shall  be  made,  should  B  send  a  satisfactory  answer ;  and  both  parties 
usually  treat  the  question  as  if  the  wishes  of  the  young  people  were  ei 
no  more  importance  than  the  consent  of  their  horse  to  its  being  sold  to  a 
new  master. 

A  female  relation  of  a  knightly  house  writes  to  the  head  of  her  family, 
ihen  attending  his  superior  lord,  to  request  he  would  speedily  find  a 
husband  for  his  sister,  because  she  was  uncomfortable  at  home.  *'  For 
she  hath  since  Easter,  the  most  part,  been  beaten  once  in  the  week,  or 
twice,  and  sometimes  twice  on  a  day,  and  her  head  broken  in  two  or 
three  places."  These  blows  had  been  inflicted  by  the  lady  mother  on 
her  marriageable  daughter ;  and  though  the  writer  insinuates  that  such 
treatment  might  tempt  her  cousin  to  accept  an  unsuitable  match,  she 
does  not  seem  to  think  the  mother's  behaviour  at  all  extraordinary. 

Modem  cleanliness  would  not  like  to  propose,  as  a  sir  John  Paston 
does,  in  one  of  these  letters,  that  the  carrier,  by  whom  a  new  hat  was 
to  be  sent  for  him  from  London  to  Caister,  should  bring  it  dOYiiv  \V^OTv 
hit  own  head^  for  fear  of  **  mbfasMoniog  of  it,'* 
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the  kingdom^  that  before  a  new  pe8tilence5  now 
begun,  had  ceased,  the  population  of  England  is 
calculated  to  have  been  reduced  to  but  two  millions 
of  souls; — fewer  than  now  inhabit  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  alone.  " 

As  for  the  great,  who  had  been  the  instruments 
wherewith  God  had  punished  the  sins  of  the  nation, 
the  misery  they  brought  into  their  own  bouses  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already  related  of 
the  calanuties  which  befell  Cecily  Nevile,  duchess 
of  York.     This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl  of 
.Westmoreland ;  and,  if  the  successes  which  ambition 
aims  at  could  secure  happiness,  she  lived  to  see 
three  kings  and  a  queen  of  England,  descended 
from  her  loins.     But  she  had  also  lived  to  mourn, 
first  for  a  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
slain  at  Northampton  by  the  soldiers  of  her  son  * ; 
then  for  her  husband,  the  duke  of  York,  and  her 
brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  killed  at  Wakefield ; 
next,  for  her  nephews,  Warwick  and  Montacute, 
slain  at  Barnet,  fighting  against  her  sons ;  and  after 
that,  for  two  sons-in-law,  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and 
sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  the  one  perishing  in  exile, 
the  other  beheaded.    Yet  these  were  but  her  lighter 
af&ictions.     She  was  bereaved  of  her  son  Clarence, 
by  a  violent  death ;   and  that  death  inflicted  by 
another  son's  command.    In  her  sorrow  the  duchess 
then  quitted  the  court  and  retired  to  a  nunnery ;  but 
its  privacy  could  not  prevent  her  hearing  that  her 
youngest  bom,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  mur- 
dered her  royal  grandchild,  Edward  V.,  and  his 
little  brother;    and   that  to  excuse   his   stripping 
them  of  their  inheritance,  he  had  told  the  nation 
she  was  an  adulteress.   And  yet,  perhaps,a  mother's 
afiection  would  make  her  think  the  drop  that  fol- 
lowed the  bitterest  in  her  cup ;  when  she  farther 
heard,  that  this  unhappy  son  had  been  cut  off  by 

•  See  p.  666.  Vo\.  U. 
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the  sword,  in  the  niidst  of  so  awful  a  career,  with- 
out having  recalled  his  slanderous  calumny,  or 
sought  his  injured  parent's  forgiveness. 

The  heart  cannot  contemplate  the  picture  of  our 
forefathers'  condition,  in  this  age  of  sin  and  igno- 
rance, without  being  saddened  by  the  view;  but 
every  evil  with  which  th^  were  visited  will  serve, 
by  its  contrast,  to  set  on  the  happiness  of  those 
better  days  which  were  not  to  be  deferred  much 
longer.  And  one  work  of  mercy,  at  least,  had  been 
silently  going  on,  amidst  the  misery  of  the  civil 
wara;  for  whereas  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
chiefly  slaves  when  those  wars  begun,  they  were 
dmost  universally  become  freemen  by  the  end  of 
Richard's  reign.  Constitutional  lawyers  confess 
diemselves  unable  to  discover  how  this  most  im- 
portant change  had  been  brought  about ;  but  they 
mainly  attribute  it  to  the  removal  of  the  peasants 
from  their  native  villages,  either  by  enlistment  in  a 
passing  army,  or  by  their  flight  from  its  ravages. 
For  the  slave  who  had  removed  beyond  his  lord's 
knowledge,  would  be  treated  as  a  freeman  where 
he  became  resident ;  and,  if  he  lived  a  year  and  a 
day  in  a  fortified  town,  his  freedom  became  a  right. 
We  may  suppose,  too,  that  when  acts  of  attainder 
transferred  the  estates  of  the  conquered  to  the  vic- 
torious party,  and  thus  changed  the  proprietors  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  large  lay  estates  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  the  person  who  received  a  grant 
of  some  adversary's  manors,  would  be  regarded  as 
an  usurper  by  the  tenants,  and  find  them  unwilling 
to  inform  him  which  of  their  number  he  might  claim 
for  slaves;  and  that  he  would  feel  it  prudent  to 
give  them  an  interest  in  his  retaining  possession, 
against  their  former  lords,  by  allowing  them  to  ask 
for  a  free-labourer's  wages,  when  he  needed  their 
help,  and  so  letting  their  bond-service  drop  into 
disuse. 
But  to  whatever  circumstances  this  rapid  a^i^toeicXv 
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to  the  entire  extinction  of  slavery  may  most  reason- 
ably be  attributed^  it  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
forethought  of  men.  There  had  been  no  enact- 
ments by  the  legislature  to  effect^  nor,  as  yet,  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  villains,  as  farming  slaves 
were  called.  It  was  wholly  owing  to  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  leading  men  by  ways  which  they  under- 
stood not,  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  gracious  purposes. 
And  the  change  which  gave  freedom  to  so  despised 
a  portion  of  the  people,  was  worthy  of  that  Being, 
of  whom  the  Psalmist  said,  long  ago.  Lord,  who  is 
like  unto  Thee,  which  deliverest  the  poor  from  him 
that  is  too  strong  for  him  *  ?  Without  this  work  of 
mercy,  no  other  worldly  blessing  could  have  equally 
elevated  the  character  of  the  nation ;  nor  have  made 
domestic  peace,  and  happiness,  accessible  to  such 
numbers. 

•   Ps.  XXXV.  10. 
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Henry  VII.  the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor , 

reigned  twenty-four  years. 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Emperors  of  Germany. 

A.D. 

Frederic  III. 

Maximilian  1 1493 

King$  of  Scotland, 


James  III. 
James  IV. 


Kings  of  France. 


1488 


Charles  VIII. 

LouisXII 1498 


Popes, 

A.D. 

Innocent  VIII. 

Alexander  VI 1492 

Pius  III. 1603 

JuliusII 1503 

Sovereigns  of  Spain, 

In  Aragon — Ferdinand  V. 
In  Castile — His  wife  queen 

Isabella. 
C  Their  daughter  —  Queen 

I     Joan 1504 

(And  Philip  I.  of  Austria. 


As  soon  as  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  had  perished, 
in  the  Tower,  the  crown  of  England  became  the  in- 
heritance of  their  sister  Elisabeth  ;  unless  king 
Richard's  assertion  of  the  nullity  of  their  father's 
marriage  was  to  be  held  true.  In  which  case  their 
cousin,  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  would  h^ve 
been  the  lawful  heir ;  as  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth's 
second   hrother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence.    Tcieivee, 
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when  the  usurper  had  fallen,  the  throne,  which  he 
had  unlawfully  seized,  must  have  been  declared  by 
the  peers  to  be  the  right  of  either  Elisabeth  or 
Warwick ;  if  they  had  sincerely  believed  the  claim 
of  an  heir-at-law  to  be  so  indefeasible,  as  the  Yorkist 
lords  and  their  whole  party  had  alleged  it  to  be, 
when  they  wished  to  justify  their  revolt  from  Henry 
VI.  Upon  the  principle,  therefore,  that  kingdoms 
must  pass  by  inheritance  as  strictly  as  estates,  the 
principle  which  so  many  battles  had  been  fought  to 
sustain,  Henry  VII.  could  have  no  plausible  right 
to  be  king  of  England,  till  he  should  become  the 
husband  of  the  princess  Elisabeth.  And  if  he  had 
offered  to  argue,  as  Richard  III.  had  done,  in  bar 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  claim,  that  the  act  of  at- 
tainder, passed  against  the  duke  of  Clarence,  made 
his  family  for  ever  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown, 
that  argument  would  have  told  against  himself;  for 
Henry  too  had  been  attainted  by  act  of  parhament, 
whilst  the  Yorkists  were  in  power. 

These  considerations  were  thoroughly  weighed 
by  Henry,  who  being  now  29  years  old,  and  having 
been  either  a  fugitive  or  a  prisoner  from  the  age  of 
15,  had  learnt,  in  adversity,  to  act  with  caution,  and 
to  seek  the  advice  of  experienced  counsellors.  And 
he  decided  on  taking  immediate  measures  to  secure 
the  persons  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  house 
of  York.  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  was  therefore 
sent  off  from  Leicester,  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  with  orders  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Sheriff  Hutton  castle  in  Yorkshire,  where  Richard 
had  placed  them ;  and  to  take  the  earl  of  Warwick 
under  custody  to  the  Tower ;  but  to  place  the  prin* 
cess  Elisabeth  under  a  respectable  escort,  who 
should  attend  her,  with  honor,  to  London. 

Having  thus  provided  against  the  danger  of  their 

falling  into  the  hands  of  any  adverse  party,  who 

might  have  used  the  claim  of  either  as  a  pretext  for 

setting  up  a  rival  sovereign,  Henry  went  on  to  act 
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as,  confessedly,  the  king  of  the  country.  And 
though  he  would  not  affront  the  nation^  by  an  open 
avowal  that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  reign 
over  it  as  its  conqueror,  and  did  not  care  to  give  the 
lawyers  a  solid  grouM  of  objection,  by  resting  his 
title  on  his  irregular  descent  from  the  house  of  Lan* 
caster^  he  resolved  not  to  marry  the  princess  Elisa- 
beth till  the  people  should  have  virtually  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  King,  by  submitting  to  bis  orders ; 
least  the  authority  which  all  would  have  thought  it 
right  in  him  to  assume,  as  her  husband,  should  be 
held  to  have  passed  away  to  the  next  of  king  Ed- 
ward's daughters,  or  to  his  own  children,  in  the 
case  of  her  dying  before  him.  But  if  his  cautious 
temper  led  him  to  act  discreetly  in  this  delicate  case« 
it  induced  him  to  behave,  in  some  other  instances, 
in  a  way  which  diminished  his  popularity.  Thus 
he  was  the  first  sovereign  who  entered  Lon- 
don in  a  close  carriage ;  instead  of  showing  14'^f ' 
himself  to  the  populace  on  horseback,  and 
answering  the  cheers  with  which  they  hailed  him  as 
their  deliverer.  And  he  was  also  the  first  English 
king  who  chose  to  be  constantly  guarded  by  fifty 
yeomen  with  bows,  instead  of  holding  himself  to  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  presence  of  the  ordinary 
members  of  his  household ;  who  were  customarily 
numerous,  and  chiefly  persons  inured  to  arms. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  coronation  is  a  popular 
ceremony ;  but  Henry  was  obliged  to  defer  his,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  a  new  kind 
of  pestilence,  which  had  first  broken  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Richard's  reign,  and  now  with  more 
severity.  It  was  called  the  sweating  sickness,  and 
passed  from  England  into  foreign  countries ;  having 
originated  from  the  continued  uncleanly  habits  of 
our  forefathers  *•     In  eight  days,  two  successive 

*  The  return  of  this  disorder,  about  four  years  later,  seems  to  have 
produced  a  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  streets  of  London 
somewhat  more  free  irom  Bltb,    For  whereas  the  canons  o£  ^l.  T^aM^^t 
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mayors  of  London^  and  six  aldermen>  had  perished 
by  this  disorder ;  most  of  those  who  were  attacked 
by  it  being  carried  off  in  twenty-four  hours,  till  the 
physicians  found  that  a  patient  who  would  lie  quiet 
for  that  time  under  the  excessive  heat,  and  take 
warm  water  to  supply,  without  checking,  the  per- 
spiration, might  then  be  brought  about  by  resto- 
ratives. 

By  the  end  of  October,  however,  this  sickness 
had  so  far  subsided  that  the  king  no  longer  hesitated 
to  summon  all  parties  concerned  to  London ;  and 
having  been  crowned  with  the  usual  pomp,  he  the 
Nov  7  ^^^^  week  met  his  first  parliament.  Though 
the  king  had  promoted  his  uncle,  Jasper 
Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  dukedom  of  Bed- 
ford, and  had  raised  two  other  friends  to  the  peer- 
age, yet  such  had  been  the  destruction  made 
amongst  the  nobility  by  the  wars  otthe  roses^  that 
there  were  only  twenty-nine  lay  peers  in  the  house 
of  lords.  And  the  lower  house  was  also  thinned, 
for  a  while,  by  a  scruple  which  arose,  amongst  its 
members,  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  admitting 
such  persons  to  take  their  seats  as  had  been  at- 
tainted by  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  Richard's 
reign.  The  commons  referred  this  question  to  the 
king ;  and  he  to  the  judges.  And  they  replied  that 
though  the  act  of  attainder  against  Henry  himself 
was  rendered  null,  by  his  having  become  their  sove- 
reign, yet  the  attainted  members  ought  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  house,  till  the  parUament  should 
have  passed  acts,  repealing  their  several  attainders. 
With  the  like  impartial  attention  to  strict  justice, 
when  the  king  spoke  of  punishing  those  who  had 


and  their  lay  neighbours  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Faith  and  St.  Gregory,  had 
frequently  before  applied  in  vain  to  the  city  oflBcers  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  offal  in  their  sewers,  it  was  then  enacted  by  parliament,  on 
their  petition,  that  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  London,  or  of  any  other  city,  or  fortified 
iowa. 
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opposed  his  royal  person,  the  parliament  objected, 
that  it  could  be  no  crimen  in  law,  to  oppose  an  earl 
of  Richmond,  acting  on  his  own  authority ;  and  that 
he  had  then  been  no  more.  At  the  same  time,  the 
two  houses  readily  acquiesced  in  passing  an  act, 
which  declared  that  '*  the  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  should  remain  and  abide  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  his  body, 
perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God,  so  to  endure." 
By  this  expression  they  avoided  deciding  how  the 
crown  became  his ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  his 
descendants  a  parliamentary  title  to  the  succession, 
whether  they  should  be  born  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth or  not.  Yet  when  the  commons  farther  voted 
him  a  tonnage  and  poundage,  for  life,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  granted  him  certain  export  duties 
on  various  specified  commodities,  they  petitioned 
Henry,  as  they  presented  him  with  the  bill,  to  be 

E leased  "  to  take  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  wife,  that 
e  might  have  a  progeny  of  the  race  of  kings,"  And 
the  lords,  rising  from  their  seats  at  these  words,  and 
bowing  towards  the  throne,  let  him  see  that  they 
concurred  in  the  request.  Henry  had  heard  so 
much  of  the  readiness  of  the  queen  dowager  and  her 
daughter  to  meet  king  Richard's  proposals  *,  as  had 
given  him  a  distaste  to  this  alliance  ;  but  he  now  re- 
plied to  the  commons,  that  he  would  cheerfully  do 
as  they  desired.     And  they  farther  gratified  him  by 

f)assing  acts  for  authorising  him  to  resume  all  crown- 
ands  given  away  during  the  fifty  years  since  the 
civil  wars  began;  and  for  attainting  Richard  III., 
the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thirty  other  persons 
of  note,  whereby  their  estates  became  forfeited  to 
the  king. 

Having  seen  all  these  measures  carried,  and  hav- 
ing issued  a  proclamation,  in  his  own  name,  to  assure 
all  the  rest  of  his  adversaries  of  their  pardon,  if  they 

•  See  p.  32. 
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would  surrender  themselves^  and  swear  fealty  to  him, 
Henry  dissolved  the  parliament ;  and  married 
I486.    ^^^  princess.     But  to  add  one  security  more 
to  his  title,  he  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  VIIL 
to  sanction  both  the  marriage,  she  being  his  rela- 
tion ^j  and  also  the  parliamentary  settlefnent  of  the 
Thrown.     And  the  pope,  accordingly,  took  upon  him 
to  confirm  the  act  of  parliament,  and  afSx  to  it  his 
own  explanation ;  adding  his  curses  against  any  who 
should  presume  to  disturb  king  Henry,  or  his  poste- 
rity, in  their  rights. 

Those  affairs  of  state,  which  required  his  presence 
in  London,  being  thus  arranged  and  completed,  the 
king  set  out  on  a  royal  progress  into  the  distant 
counties ;  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  his  people  by  dis- 
playing the  pomp  and  the  hospitality  of  his  court  in 
the  dinerent  provincial  towns.  Whilst  thus  keeping 
the  festival  of  Easter,  at  Lincoln,  he  received  intef 
ligence  that  king  Richard's  counsellor,  lord  Lovell, 
had  quitted  the  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  in  company 
with  Humphrey  StaflPord,  and  his  brother,  evidently 
bent  on  some  ill  purpose.  These  StafFords  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  friendly  to  the  king ;  for 
the  important  kindness  he  had  shewn  to  the  head  of 
their  family,  in  restoring  the  forfeited  titles  and 
estates  of  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham  to  his  infant 
son.  But  they  had  both  joined  Richard  against  their 
relatioti ;  and  they  were  now  ready  to  shed  blood 
again  in  the  same  cause. 

By  the  time  the  king  had  reached  Pomfret,  on  his 
way  further  north,  he  was  informed  that  these  gen- 
tlemen had  secretly  passed  him  on  the  road,  and 
that  lord  Lovell  and  they  had  raised  an  armed  fbrce 
from  among  the  tenants  of  the  late  royal  family, 
about  Middleham  Castle,  and  were  preparing  to  sur- 
prise him  before  he  could  enter  York.  The  timely 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  a  large 

•  See  Vol.  I.  page  201. 
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train,  was  barely  sufficient  to  justify  the  noblemen 
attendant  on  the  king,  in  proposing  to  combat  the 
rebels  with  the  help  of  the  court  followers.  But  lord 
LoveU's  recruits  dispersed  without  a  battle ;  and  he 
himself  fled  into  Flanders,  to  Margaret,  now  duchess- 
dowager  of  Burgundy ;  who,  being  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  York,  regarded  Henry  VII.  as  a  Lancas- 
trian king,  and  hated  him  with  the  bitterness  of  an 
eager  and  ill-principled  partisan. 

Humphrey  Stafford  again  sought  the  protection  of 
sanctuary  in  a  village  church.  But  the  privileges  of 
a  sanctuary  were  now  held  to  belong  to  certain  spe- 
cified churches  or  monastic  chapels;  and  to  none 
other.  So  that  though  the  abbot  of  Abingdon  in- 
sbted  that  the  church,  in  which  sir  Humphrey  had 
taken  refuge,  was  a  regular  sanctuary,  the  judges  de- 
clared it  to  be  none,  after  he  had  been  forced  away  ^. 
He  was  therefore  tried,  and  executed ;  whilst  the  king 
spared  his  younger  brother. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  queen  was  rather 
prematurely  delivered  of  a  son ;  whose  birth  was  most 
acceptable  both  to  the  king  and  the  nation.  For  it 
gave  increased  ground  to  hope,  that  the  old  cause  of 
civil  war  would  not  arbe  again  ;  since  neither  Yorkists 
nor  Lancastrians  could  deny  his  being  a  true  heir 
to  the  throne,  whose  father  was  the  nearest  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  his  mother 
the  heiress  to  that  of  York.     And  Henry  had  him 

• 

*  The  officers  of  justice  would  have  been  excommunicated  for  entering 
any  allowed  sanctuary  to  seize  any  criminal  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
him  on  his  trial.  And  the  encouragement  which  die  Romish  Church 
thus  offered  to  crime,  by  screening  criminals  from  punishment  without 
requiring  them  either  to  make  compensation  for  their  wrong,  or  to  affect 
repentance*  had  become  such  a  glaring  evil,  that  the  Pope  himself  had 
grown  ashamed  of  it.  The  very  next  year  he  sent  a  bull  to  England,  de- 
claring that  whereas  he  had  heard  how  vile  offenders  quitted  the  sanctuary 
in  which  they  had  found  refuge,  to  go  forth  and  rob,  and  then  return  to 
it  again,  as  to  a  place  of  security,  where  neither  their  persons  nor  goods 
could  be  touched ;  he  thereby  henceforward  made  it  lawful  for  the  dvil 
magistrate  to  drag  out  of  the  sanctuary  any  who  should  thus  have  sallied 
forUi  to  perpetrate  new  crimes,  and  also  to  take  out  the  goods  ot  an^  ItOk.^- 
dulent  debtor, 
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christened  Arthur^  to  remind  his  countrymen,  the 
Welsh,  that  they  too  were  tit  length  to  have  a  share 
in  their  future  sovereign,  thus  named  after  the  British 
king  so  much  vaunted  by  their  bards.  The  king's 
joy,  as  a  father,  was  natural ;  and  his  expectations, 
as  a  statesman,  were  reasonable.  But  both  were  to 
be  disappointed.  Instead  of  confirming  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  the  birth  of  the  child  had  the 
effect,  for  the  present,  of  tempting  one  of  the  adverse 
parties  in  the  state  to  begin  a  new  rebellion  forth- 
with. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  before  Henry  had 
reached  London  from  Bosworth  field,  he  had  given 
orders  for  conveying  the  young  earl  of  Warwick  to 
the  Tower.  A  generous 'prince  would  have  sought 
to  cheer  this  unhappy  kinsman,  who,  having  lost  his 
mother  in  his  infancy,  and  having  been  deprived  of 
his  father  by  an  uncle's  command,  had  at  the  same 
time  been  stripped  of  the  right  to  inherit  that  father's 
title  and  estates.  But  if  Henry  felt  any  pity  for  this 
boy,  the  helpless  representative  of  king-making 
Warwick,  and  the  last  male  of  the  Plantagenets,  he 
was  more  influenced  by  his  jealousy  of  the  earl's  title 
to  the  crown ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  resolved  to 
condemn  him,  against  all  law,  to  be  shut  up  in  some 
fortress,  as  long  as  he  should  live.  It  would  have 
been  cruel  in  a  court  of  justice  to  have  sentenced  a 
boy,  of  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  imprisonment  for 
life ;  even  if  convicted  of  an  atrocious  crime.  Whereas 
the  king  had  no  misconduct  to  allege  against  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  So  iniquitous  a  proceeding  was, 
therefore,  justly  made  to  recoil  against  the  oppressor; 
bringing  upon  him  a  long  succession  of  anxieties  and 
toils ;  and  finally  drawing  him  on  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  to  which  his  natural  disposition  would 
not  have  tempted  him.  For  several  persons  interested 
in  having  a  king  who  should  be  attached  to  the  ad- 
herents  of  the  house  of  York,  and  somewhat  de- 
pendant  upon  (hem  for  his  continuance  ou  the  throne, 
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were  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's claims  to  it.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  that 
Henry  had  an  heir,  they  became  impatient  of  delay ; 
from  the  fear  that  the  new  dynasty  would  soon  be 
too  firmly  fixed  for  any  later  effort  to  subvert  it. 
But  as  the  earl  was  closely  shut  up,  they  could  not 
place  him  at  their  head  ;  nor  yet  could  they  proclaim 
him  king,  without  having  to  expect,  that  he  would 
either  be  compelled  to  declare  himself  averse  to  their 
proceedings,  or  woald  be  put  to  death.  So  they 
were  led  to  a  device,  which  proved  more  injurious,  in 
its  results,  to  Henry's  peace,  than  if  they  had  got 
access  to  the  young  earl,  and  allowed  him  to  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion. 

Their  plot  broke  out  in  Ireland,  where  one  Sy- 
monds,  an  Oxford  priest,  had  disembarked  from 
some  unknown  vessel  with  a  youth  in  his  hand,  whose 
real  name  was  Lambert  Simnell,  but  whom  he  an- 
nounced as  the  earl  of  Warwick;  having  trained 
him  to  act  the  part  of  the  injured  Plantagenet,  and 
to  give  a  pretended  account  of  his  escape  from  the 
Tower.  Up  to  this  time,  Henry  had  not  displaced 
the  earl  of  Kildare  from  the  ofiice  of  acting  governor 
of  Ireland ;  and  yet  he  had  given  the  earl  good 
reason  to  suspect,  from  a  summons  sent  over  to 
Dublin,  that  he  was  likely  soon  to  be  removed,  and 
called  to  an  account.  Hence  it  suited  this  Irish 
nobleman's  impatience  of  controul,  to  have  a  depen- 
dent  boy  for  his  king,  rather  than  such  a  firm 
master  as  Henry;  and  he  accordingly  afiected  to 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Symonds'  pupil  was  the  very 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  had  a  right  to  be  sovereign  of 
all  the  English  dominions.  The  old  prejudices  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  in  favour  of  the  house  of  York,  pre- 
pared them  to  unite  heartily  in  the  cause  thus  taken 
up  by  their  governor ;  and  the  youth  was  actually 
crowned  in  Dublin  by  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  proclaimed  as  king  Edward  the  Sixth. 

When  the  news  of  this  reached  Londotv,  liew^ 
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had  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  brought  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  paraded  through  the  streets ;  and  caused 
him  to  be  visited  by  several  noblemen  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood ;  that  their  report 
might  convince  the  nation  the  other  was  an  impostor. 
The  Irish,  however,  still  would  have  it,  that  theirs 
was  the  true  Plantagenet,  and  Henry's  a  person  em- 
ployed to  deceive  the  crowd.  And  in  this  opinion 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  * ;  who  passed  over  from  England  to 
Flanders,  and  from  thence  with  lord  Lovell,  to  Dub-* 
lin;  whither  he  was  followed  by  2000  Flemish  soldiers 
under  Martin  Swart,  a  veteran  commander.  This 
Flemish  force,  he  said,  his  aunt  the  duchess  Mar^ 
garet,  had  bid  him  conduct  to  her  nephew's  aid; 
and  he  declared  that  Simnell  was  indeed  his  cousin 
Warwick. 

For  half  a  year  Symonds  and  his  pupil  fared 
sumptuously ;  and  the  youth  talked  of  that  foul  usur- 
per, the  earl  of  Richmond.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
plot  did  not  mean  to  be  content  with  wresting  from 
Henry  that  narrow  district,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Ireland,  which  alone  acknowledged  the  govemor'a 
authority.  They  raised  recruits,  though  unable  t^ 
equip  them;  and  in  the  summer  of  1487,  they  em- 
barked Swart  and  his  troops,  with  a  host  of  half- 
armed  Irishmen,  and  landed  them  at  Furness,  in 
Lancashire;    where   Sir   Thomas    Broughton    had 

Iirepared  his  tenants  to  join  them,  and  from  whence 
ord  Lovell  proposed  to  lead  them  into  that  part  of 
Yorkshire,  whose  inhabitants  had  risen  the  year  be- 
fore at  his  summons. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Henry  had  not  been  inactive ; 
and  was  now  posted  at  Kenilworth,  as  a  central 
situation.  He  had  given  the  earl  of  Oxford  the 
command  of  his  army.  But  he  himself  regulated  its 
march,  with  a  discipline  to  which  the  English  had 

•  See  p.  30. 
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been  wholly  unused  under  the  Plantagenets  ;  insist- 
ing that  all  vagabonds  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
camp ;  forbidding  the  soldiers  to  molest  the  unarmed 
peasantry ;  and  declaring  that  robbery,  or  even  the 
taking  of  provisions  from  any  one  without  paying  the 
faur  market  price,  should  be  punished  with  death. 
These  precautions  for  the  protection  of  his  peace- 
able subjects,  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  none  of 
the  country  people  joined  his  enemies.  They  had 
advanced  as  far  south  as  the  Trent  unopposed,  but 
unsupported,  when  the  king  drew  near  them.  We 
read  with  surprise  that  his  army  lost  its  way  between 
Nottingham  and  Newark ;  but  having  procured  guides 
at  the  village  of  Ratcliffe,  lord  Oxford  marched  on 
to  Stoke;  and  there  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought.  Swart  and  his  Flemings  nearly  all  ^^^J^^' 
perished,  after  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
royalist  forces;  whilst  the  ill-armed  Irish  were  speedily 
put  to  flight.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  and  two  lords  Fitzgeralds,  kinsmen  of 
Kildare,  fell  in  the  battle.  Lord  Lovell,  being  seen 
to  fly  the  field,  and  heard  of  no  more,  was  thought  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  Trent ;  but  lord 
Bacon,  in  his  history  of  Henry  V IL  notices  a  report 
that  he  lived  several  years  after  this  battle  concealed 
in  some  cavern.  And  about  60  years  later  than 
Bacon  wrote,  an  underground  apartment  was  acci- 
dentally broken  in  upon  at  Minster  Lovell,  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Lovell's ;  and  in  it  was  found 
a  mouldering  skeleton,  still  seated,  with  the  head  re- 
clining on  a  table.  From  whence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  this  unhappy  partner  of  king  Richard's 
crimes  escaped  to  his  own  home,  but  only  to  perish 
by  a  hideous,  lingering  death ;  having  trusted  a  ser- 
vant to  lock  him  up  in  this  hidden  chamber,  and 
then  dying  there  of  hunger ;  either  because  the  man 
intentionally  left  him  to  perish,  or  because  this  person, 
whose  indiscretion  perhaps  occasioned  the  report 
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lord  Bacon  heard,  was  himself  murdered,  or  died  too 
suddenly  to  make  known  to  a  friend*  what  his  lord's 
situation  was. 

Symonds  the  priest,  and  his  pupil  Simnell,  were 
among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Stoke.  But  instead  of 
imitating  the  vindictive  ferocity  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  York,  Henry  left  Symonds  to  be  judged  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  which,  he  well  knew,  would 
condemn  no  priest  to  die  for  any  crime  except  heresy. 
Whilst,  with  a  still  more  honourable  lenity »  he  in- 
flicted no  severer  punishment  on  Simnell  than  that  of 
employing  him  as  a  scullion  in  his  kitchen;  no  great 
hardship  to  a  boy  now  confessed  to  be  a  baker's  son.. 
And  when  he  had  served  a  while  in  this  humble  post, 
the  king,  good  naturedly,  promoted  him  to  be  one  of 
his  falconers. 

In  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  on  expressing  his 
sorrow  for  having  been  misled,  was  not  only  forgiven, 
but  was  continued  in  authority.  And  thus  tranquil- 
lity was  restored  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
Henry,  however,  had  observed  that  the  Yorkists» 
who  could  scarcely  allow  that  he  had  any  right  to  be 
their  king,  except  as  the  husband  of  Edward's  heir- 
ess, were  becoming  indignant  at  her  not  being  yet 
crowned.  So  he  issued  orders  for  her  coronation, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  settled  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty  with  James  III.,  king  of  Scotland ;  by  which 
that  monarch,  had  he  not  been  slain  by  a  priest,  was 
to  have  married  the  queen  dowager  of  England,  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth's  widow ;  and  was  to  have  accepted 
two  of  Jier  daughters  for  bis  sons. 

Having  thus  soothed  the  angry  feelings  of  a  party 
which  was  impatient  under  its  loss  of  power,  the  king 
summoned  a  parliament,  that  it  might  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  estates  of  the  late  rebels,  and  enable 
him  to  raise  money  for  the  expences  he  had  incurred 
to  resist  them.  The  parliament  gratified  him  in  both 
these  wishes  ^  and  besides  voting  him  two  fifteenths 
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and  tenths,  it  authorized  him  to  levy  a  tax  upon  cer- 
tain classes  of  aliens  resident  in  England*.     But 
Henry  VIL  was  endowed  with  no  common  share  of 
worldly  wisdom;  and  he  well  understood,  that  to  give 
his  people  wise  laws  was  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  effectual  ways  of  attaching  them  to  his  govern*^ 
ment,  and  consequently  of  increasing  its  strength ; 
and  that  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  commerce, 
was  the  surest  way  to  fill  his  own  treasury.     In  aim- 
ing at  these  ends,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of 
two  sagacious  counsellors ;  Morton,  whom  his  grati* 
tude  and  respect  for  that  prelate^s  understanding, 
had  induced  him  to  promote  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  and  chancellorship  of  England ;  and  Ri« 
chard  Fox,  whom  he  had  just  made  bishop  of  Exe- 
ter.    His  first  parliament,  by  voting  that  certain  Iu< 
crative  taxes  should  continue  to  be  levied,  without  a 
fresh  grant,  as  long  as  the  king  lived,  enabled  him  to 
govern  the  country  without  calling  parliaments,  unless 
when  some  emergency  made  him  need  an  extraordi-* 
nary  supply.     But  this  tempted  him,  as  the  like  pro? 
ceeding  bad  tempted  Edward  IV.,  to  avoid  summon- 
ing one,  except  on  such  occasions.      And  hence,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  there  were  intervals  of 
six  and  seven  years  between  the  dissolution  of  one 
house  of  Commons  and  the  election  of  the  next.  Stiil, 
when  he  did  find  himself  obliged  to  hold  a  parlia- 
ment, he  never  allowed  it  to  separate  without  enact- 
ing some  laws,  obviously  intended  to  promote  the 
public  good.  Thus  the  first  measure  which  the  king's 
ministers  proposed  to  the  parliament  that  met  after 
the  battle  of  Stoke,  was  a  law  for  more  effectually 


•  Five  classes  are  specified  in  the  act ;  and  one  of  them  is  that  of  alien 
brewers.  It  has  been  generally  said  that  the  art  of  making  beer  was  first 
brought  into  England,  with  the  culture  of  hops,  in  the  next  reign.  But 
it  appears  from  this,  and  from  another  document  mentioning  6ere  by  name, 
that  some  foreigners,  probably  FlemingSf  were  already  gaimng;  a\\ve\\\\oo^ 
by  supplying  the  English  with  what  is  nsw  called  our  natiotiaWieN^T^i^t. 
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suppressing  that  constant  source  of  violence  and  dis- 
order,  the  custom  of  the  great  to  give  their  badges, 
or  liveries  *,  not  only  to  their  own  household-servants, 
but  to  as  many  as  would  accept  them  for  tokens,  that 
they  were  thereby  openly  pledged  to  maintain  each 
other,  and  the  donor,  in  any  riot  or  private  quarrel, 
whatever  the  occasion  might  be.  But  former  enact- 
ments for  this  purpose  f,  had  frequently  been  ren- 
dered unavailing  by  the  timidity  or  partiality  of  ju- 
ries, composed  of  a  powerful  offender's  neighbours ; 
for  which  reason  the  new  law  authorized  certain  mi- 
nisters of  state,  with  one  or  two  prelates,  to  call  any 
person  before  them,  and  fine  him  for  any  breach  of 
It,  without  going  through  the  form  of  trial  observed 
in  a  court  of  justice.  This  method  of  proceeding 
was  not  ill-suited  to  put  down  the  obnoxious  prac- 
tice ;  but  it  gave  the  parliamentary  sanction,  and  ex- 
tended powers,  to  a  court  very  subservient  to  the 
monarch,  and  holding  its  sittings  so  completely  under 
his  eye,  that  it  took  its  name,  the  star-chamber^  from 
the  decorations  of  that  apartment  of  his  palace,  in 
which  it  ordinarily  met.  Such  a  court  would,  na- 
turally, be  suspected  by  the  subjects ;  and  the  au- 
thority, thus  given  to  the  Star-chamber,  was  gradu- 
ally so  abused,  and  became  so  unpopular,  that  it 
drove  the  nation  to  the  most  deperate  measures  to 
procure  its  suppression.  The  wisest  politicians  are 
unable  to  devise  any  considerable  change  in  the  law, 
without  some  risk  of  thus  introducing  an  unforseen 
evil,  of  full  as  great  importance  as  that  they  wished 
to  remedy ;  and  considering  how  little  experience  the 
most  observant  statesmen  then  had  of  the  practical 
effects  of  legislation,  and  how  little  acquaintance  with 


*  The  giving  a  livery  did  not  then  mean  giving  a  whole  suit  of  clothes. 
It  was  frequently  no  more  than  a  scarf,  or  top-knotf  that  was  given.  Some- 
times, however,  it  meant  giving  a  tenant  permission  to  wear  an  outer  gar- 
ment of  the  chief  colour  in  his  lord's  arms ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  wearer 
provided  it  at  his  own  cost. 
f  Vol  II.  p.  301. 
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the  principles  upon  which  it  ought  to  proceed^  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  depreciate  the  abilities  of 
Henry  and  his  advisers,  merely^because  some  of  their 
beat  intended  laws  originated  in  very  incorrect  views 
of  expediency.  Such  was  the  confirmation  by  this 
parliament  of  an  act  passed  in  Henry  the  Sixth's 
reign  *,  compelling  foreign  merchants  to  spend  in 
England,  or  on  English  goods,  all  they  received  for 
their  merchandiase.  It,  with  more  prudence,  annulled 
a  bye-law  of  the  corporation  of  London ;  whereby  a 
heavy  penalty  had  been  imposed  on  any  citizen  carry* 
ing  his  wares  to  any  country-fair  or  market,  in  order 
that  all  purchasers  might  find  themselves  obliged  to 
come  to  the  city  for  the  goods  they  needed. 

The  growth  of  commerce,  however,  was  more  pro- 
moted by  Henry's  care  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  for  the  protection  of  English  merchants,  than 
by  any  parliamentary  enactments  for  the  regulation 
of  trade.  Before  he  had  reigned  a  twelvemonth,  he 
bad  sent  his  almoner  to  visit  the  wealthy  commercial 
states  of  Italy;  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  English  consuls  f  in  their  ports.  And 
he  had  provided  this  clerical  agent  with  a  circular 
letter,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  persons  in  authority, 
wherever  he  should  go ;  in  which  the  king  observed 
to  them,  '^  that  this  ball  of  earth  and  sea  had  been 
made  by  Divine  Providence,  to  be  the  common  ha- 
bitation of  all  who  live  thereon ;  and  that  all  should 
have  liberty  to  use  it,  as  their  common  home  ;  where- 
fore the  visits  made  by  the  natives  of  one  kingdom  to 
the  territories  of  another,  were  not  only  against  no  law, 
but  should  be  regarded  with  pleasure  and  kindliness. 
For  what,  said  he,  can  be  more  reasonable,  kindly, 
and  pleasant,  than  that  men  born  in  different  climates, 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  548. 

f  A  consul  is  a  perscm  residing  in  a  foreign  port,  or  capital,  and  appointed 
to  protect  the  king's  subjects  living,  or  going,  abroad  for  the  purposes  of 
trade ;  with  anthoiity  to  mediate  between  them  and  the  ual\ve  m^i^uVx^V^^ 
or  government  of  the  country', 
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and  brought  up  with  different  manners,  and  yet  fel- 
low-believers in  the  Christian  faith,  should  inter- 
change their  commodities,  and  should  intermingle  on 
even  and  friendly  terms ;  and  possess  and  inhabit  the 
earth  together,  as  the  common  parent  of  all  living 
things." 

His  official  letter  of  instructions  to  the  persons 
whom  he  sent  over  to  negociate  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  to  mediate,  at  the  same 
time,  between  that  monarch  and  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  was  drawn  up  by  him,  or  his  ministers,  in  the 
same  benevolent  tone.  It  commences  with  these  re- 
markable words ;  **  Whereas  the  calamities  of  war 
are  so  numberless,  and  the  benefit  of  peace  is  so  great, 
that  nothing  can  be  beneficial  without  it,  we  most  earn- 
estly desire  to  see  peace  established  between  all  peo- 
ple, to  the  pleasing  of  God,  and  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  Christian  religion."  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  popular  feeling  in  England  compelled  Henry  to 
prepare  for  war.  Landpis,  that  minister  to  the  duke, 
who  once  would  have  sold  Henry  to  his  enemies,  had 
been  murdered  by  a  conspiracy  of  Breton  nobles ; 
and  these  persons  had  been  favourably  received  at 
the  court  of  France,  whilst  some  rebellious  subjects 
of  the  French  king  were  openly  befriended  by  the 
duke  of  Bretagne.  Hence  a  quarrel  had  arisen  be* 
tween  the  two  powers ;  and  king  Charles  was  evi- 
dently bent  on  taking  advantage  of  it,  as  a  pretext 
for  invading  and  conquering  Bretagne ;  whose  dukes, 
though  acknowledging  the  kings  of  France  to  be  their 
superior  lords,  had  been,  for  ages,  as  independant  of 
them  as  the  Piantagenets  used  to  be,  in  their  charac- 
ter of  dukes  of  Guienne.  King  Henry  had  received 
kindness,  in  his  adversity,  from  both  Charles  and  the 
duke ;  and  he  honestly  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  former  good  understanding.  But  his 
subjects  had  been  long  accustomed  to  consider  it  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  England,  that 
the  French  sovereigns  should  not  be  the  entire  mas- 
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ters  of  France.  And  Henry  thought  it  well  to  call 
a  parliament,  in  which  this  opinion  was  sure  to  be 
loudly  expressed ;  because  it  would  give  him  an  op< 
portunity  of  representing  to  king  Charles,  that  if  he 
chose  to  persist  in  his  attack  on  Bretagne,  he  must 
expect  the  English  to  arm  in  the  duke's  defence. 

To  the  parliament  itself,  Henry's  chancellor,  Mor- 
ton, spoke  in  the  manner  which  the  nation  wished  to 
hear;  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  their  ancient 
ally,  the  duke,  from  being  crushed  by  their  powerful 
neighbour,  the  king  of  France.  Whereupon  the 
house  of  commons  cheerfully  authorized  the  king  to 
levy  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  rents  and  sala- 
ries ;  and  a  duty  of  one  penny  in  fourscore,  on  the 
value  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  person  under 
the  rank  of  a  lord  of  parliament.  Whilst  the  king, 
after  his  manner,  sought  to  keep  up  their  respect  for 
his  government,  by  proposing  to  them  the  enactment 
,of  wise,  or  popular  laws;  as,  that  the  wines  of  Gas- 
tony,  the  beverage  of  the  rich,  should  not  be  im- 
ported  in  any  but  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish  shipping; 
and  that  no  Englishman  should  export  any  goods,  in 
vessels  not  manned  with  English  sailors.  A  far 
greater  proof  of  the  king's  wisdom  as  a  legislator,  was 
his  encouraging  this  parliament  to  pass  an  act  for  di* 
minishing  the  abuse  called,  benefit  of  clergy.  For 
the  Romish  church  had  been  so  much  more  anxious 
to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  than 
to  see  wickedness  restrained,  that  after  Henry  IV. 
had  restored  to  the  clergy  those  improper  privileges* 
which  his  predecessors  had  long  struggled  to  reduce, 
they  carried  their  claims  so  far,  as  to  screen  every 
person  from  the  sentence  of  the  law  of  the  land 
against  his  crimes,  if  he  could  but  read.  They  chal- 
lenged this  exemption  for  him  upon  the  plea  that, 
knowing  how  to  read,  he  was  thereby  qualified  to  be- 
come one  of  the  clergy  ;  which  title,  they  extended 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  413. 
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to  those  who  served  in  the  lowest  offices  of  the 
church,  as  clerk,  or  sexton  *.  In  the  law  now  made, 
to  check  the  license  which  the  church  thus  gave  to 
sin,  the  legislature  did  not  venture  to  affront  the 
priesthood  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  privileges,  which 
belonged  to  a  person  intending  to  take  holy  orders, 
should  be  refused  to  a  murderer  on  his  first  convic- 
tion. But  it  was  now  enacted,  that  if  a  murderer 
claimed  to  be  treated  as  a  person  intending  to  take 
holy  orders,  he  should,  notwithstanding,  be  branded 
with  the  letter  M  on  his  thumb ;  and  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  on  being  a 
second  time  convicted  of  any  felony — unless  actually 
in  orders,  and  able  to  produce  his  letters  of  ordina- 
tion. For  the  bishops,  who  presided  at  Henry's 
council-table,  were  not  ashamed  to  have  this  last  ex- 
ception added. 

Another  law,  passed  in  this  parliament,  shews  that 
the  depopulation  of  the  country  alarmed  its  states- 
men. The  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  the  people 
naturally  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  a  labourer's 
hire.  But  landlords,  finding  the  demand  for  corn 
diminished,  whilst  the  foreign  market  for  their  wool 
was  as  good  as  ever,  turned  the  greater  part  of  their 
arable  fields  into  sheep-walks ;  for  the  management 
of  which  fewer  farming-servants  would  sufiice.  Under 
this  system,  the  value  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
land  would  be  considerably  less  than  when  more  corn 
was  grown,  and  fetched  a  remunerating  price ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  small  a  share  of  the  produce  is 
consumed  by  the  keep  and  wages  of  the  labourers, 
on  a  mere  sheep-farm,  that  the  remainder  left  the 
sheep  owner  a  sufficient  profit  for  himself  and  his 
landlord.  Where,  however,  a  farmer  and  his  sons 
had  been  used  to  do  the  whole  work  of  a  few  acres, 
under  corn  cultivation,  so  that  the  family  was  main- 
tained, and  enabled  to  pay  its  rent,  by  putting  the 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  397. 
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farming  profits  and  the  earnings  of  labour  into  a  com- 
mon stocky  it  would  be  out  of  their  power  to  pay  the 
same  rent  when  the  demand  for  com  was  so  dhni- 
nished  as  to  lower  its  average  price.  The  father  of 
such  a  family  could  not  lower  his  farming  expences, 
by  giving  up  his  plough  to  grow  wool ;  for  then  his 
family  must  have  been  fed  out  of  the  produce,  with* 
out  adding  any  thing  thereto  by  their  labour.  Hence 
the  small  farmers  were  generally  obliged  to  quit  their 
occupation ;  and  being  thrown  upon  the  list  of  la- 
bouring peasantry,  they  contributed  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  wages ;  whilst  their  little  portion  of  land| 
when  added  to  the  wide  fields  of  some  richer  neigh- 
bour, did  not  oblige  him  to  maintain  a  single  shep- 
herd the  more;  and  their  humble  abode,  with  its 
stabling  and  barn,  were  left  to  moulder  away.  That 
this  might  go  on  no  farther,  it  was  enacted,  by  the 
law  now  made,  that  if  such  farm-houses  as  were  still 
held  with  twenty  acres  of  land  attached  to  them, 
should  be  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  the  king  or  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  should  be  entitled  to  claim  half  the 
profits,  and  apply  them  to  the  repairing  of  the  same. 
But  as  the  love  of  gain  had  induced  numerous  land- 
owners to  give  up  raising  corn,  so  it  would  tempt 
others,  more  effectually  than  any  law,  to  continue 
their  land  under  the  plough,  when  there  was  no  more 
arable  ground  left  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply those  with  bread,  who  could  afford  to  pay  an 
adequate  price  for  it.  And  it  is  observable,  that 
though  an  unproductive  harvest  in  1486,  suddenly 
raised  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  corn  *  as  high,  com- 
pared with  the  wages  of  labour,  as  if  it  were  to  cost 
1 1/.  at  present,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occasioned 
a  destructive  famine;  which  shews  that  the  great 
wool-growers,  having  a  succession  of  sheep  that  must 
be  killed  off,  had  habituated  the  thin  population  of 

•  In  the  preceding  and  succeeding  years,  a  carpenter  could  have  pur- 
chased a  quarter  of  wheat,  by  laying  up  nine  days'  wages. 
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shepherds,  and  their  poor  neighbours,  to  live  on  flesh 
almost  without  bread,  like  the  Spaniards  in  the  plains 
of  South  America;  so  that  mutton  was  become  the 
staff  of  life,  instead  of  corn. 

Whilst  the  king  was  thus  employed  in  legislating, 
Sir  Henry  Wydevile  had  crossed  over  to  Bretagne, 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  head  of  400  volun- 
teers, without  asking  his  sovereign's  leave ;  and  he 

and  all  his  companions  had  perished  in  an  un- 
1488   successful  battle  against  the  French.    Their  de-' 

struction,  being  left  unrevenged,  irritated  the 
gentry  of  England  ;  and  the  yeomanry  and  populace 
of  the  northern  countries  were  so  indignant  at  being 
required  to  pay  the  taxes  granted  for  purposes  of 
war,  when  it  seemed  likely  there  would  be  no  cam- 
paign, that  they  rose  upon  the  tax-gatherers,  and 
slew  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  This  insurrection, 
however,  was  soon  quelled ;  and  its  ring-leader.  Sir 
John  Egremont,  joined  the  few  other  English  mal- 
contents at  the  court  of  the  duchess-dowager  of  Bur- 
gundy. None  of  these  things  moved  the  king  from 
his  purpose.  He  therefore  went  on,  for  three  years, 
contriving  various  excuses  to  prevent  his  high-spi- 
rited subjects  from  despising  him  for  his  prudent 
averseness  to  war ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  negociating 
with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian,  king 
of  the  Romans,  to  compel  the  French  monarch  to 
spare  Bretagne,  by  the  dread  of  seeing  them,  other- 
wise, unite  in  arms  for  the  duke's  protection. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  *,  that  the  person 
whom  the  seven  electoral  princes  and  prelates  of 
Germany  had  chosen  for  their  emperor,  should  bear 
the  fanciful  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  till  he  had 
received  the  imperial  crown ;  which  it  was  thought 
fit  that  the  Pope  himself  should  place  upon  his  head. 
And  the  high  dignity  of  chief  of  the  German  empire 
had  continued  to  be  so  strictly  elective,  up  to  this 
period,  that  the  emperors  had  been  chosen  from  dif- 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p  23. 
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ent  ducal  or  royal  families,  on  each  vacancy,  ac* 
"ding  to  the  reputation,  or  influence  of  the  candi- 
te.  But  in  this  century  an  emperor  of  the  house 
Austria  had  prevailed  on  the  electors  to  choose 
son  king  of  the  Romans,  in  his  life-time ;  and  his 
icessors,  following  the  same  policy,  were  able  to 
5p  the  imperial  crown,  henceforward,  in  their  fa- 
y,  as  though  it  had  been  their  regular  inheritance, 
iximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  thus  the  heir 
parent  of  the  emperor  Frederic ;  and  he  had  mar- 
(1  that  heiress  of  Burgundy  to  whose  hand  the 
ke  of  Clarence  had  aspired.  She  was  since  dead, 
mug  left  a  son,  commonly  styled  the  archduke 
ilip ;  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  betrothed  to  the 
ig  of  France,  and  living  at  Paris  under  his  eye, 
mgh  not  yet  of  a  marriageable  age.  Maximilian 
ng  now,  therefore,  a  widower,  and  the  duke  of 
etagne  dying  and  leaving  his  daughter  Anne  sole 
iress  to  his  duchy,  the  negociators  thought  it  an 
irantageous  arrangement,  that  he  should  marry  her ; 
I,  as  the  young  duchess  willingly  consented  to  the 
tch,  they  were  forthwith  solemnly  betrothed. 
Aifiairs  were  in  this  state,  when  the  king  of  France 
Idenly  changed  his  plans;  and,  instead  of  proceed- 
;  to  declare  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  forfeited  to  the 
ench  crown,  he  bribed  the  guardians  of  the  duchess 
ine ;  marched  an  army  to  the  gates  of  Rennes, 
ere  she  was  then  living ;  and  compelled  her  to  ac- 
)t  him  for  her  husband  ;  whilst  he  sent  back 
i  Burgundian  princess  to  her  doubly  disap-  j^^^j* 
inted  father.  Henry  had  expressly  stipulated 
send  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  duchess  Anne ;  and 
was  now  provoked  at  finding  himself,  and  his  ally, 
abruptly  over-reached.  But,  being  a  person  not 
ich  influenced  by  angry  passions,  he  still  abstained 
m  attempting  the  invasion  of  France,  until  he  had 
lected  ampler  ftieans.  And,  for  this  purpose,  he 
I  not  scruple  to  appoint  commissioners  to  visit  dif- 
ent  parts  of  England,  and  press  persons  of  pro- 
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perty  to  satisfy  him  of  their  loyalty^  by  helping  him 
with  money.  This  was  openly  renewing  the  forbidden 
system  of  benevolences  *.  And  it  was  not  made  the 
less  oppressive,  nor  the  less  offensive,  by  Cardinal 
Morton's  manner  of  replying  to  those  who  asserted, 
their  inability  to  contribute  what  was  required  of 
them.  For  if  a  man  appealed  to  witnesses  of  the  or- 
dinary low  rate  of  his  way  of  living,  as  a  proof  that 
he  was  in  poor  circumstances ;  the  Cardinal  repliedf 
that  by  such  economy  he  must  have  laid  up  enough 
to  be  able  to  contribute  largely  to  the  king's  neea. 
Whereas,  if  he  said  that  the  expences  of  his  estab^ 
lishment  had  been  too  great  to  leave  him  any  thing 
to  spare,  the  Cardinal  would  tell  him,  that  such  a 
handsome  expenditure  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained but  from  a  large  store ;  from  which,  thereforoi 
he  must  now  give  liberally,  instead  of  continuing  to 
spend  so  much  for  his  own  gratification.  This  way 
of  arguing,  being  repeated  from  one  to  another,  got 
the  name  of  Cardinal  Morton's  fork. 

Having  thus  got  together  sufficient  treasure  to  en- 
able him  to  make  his  military  preparations  on  a  large 
scale,  without  incurring  any  debts,  Henry  at  length 

carried  ovjer  his  army  to  Calais,  and  crossed  the 
1492.'  French  frontiers  with  1600  men-at-arms,  and 

^5000  infantry.  Maximilian  should  then  have 
joined  him.  But  that  titular  king,  without  a  king- 
dom, had  little  influence  and  less  money ;  though  heir 
to  the  German  empire,  and  father  to  the  lieir  of  Bur-* 
gundy  and  Flanders.  The  government  of  the  last- 
mentioned  wealthy  province  was  indeed  nominally 
in  his  hands ;  but  he  was  continually  thwarted  by  the 
opposition  of  his  late  wife's  step-mother,  the  English 
duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy;  and  he  was  conse- 
quently utterly  unable  to  keep  his  engagements  with 
the  king  of  England.  Of  this  Henry  was  officially 
informed,  by  an  agent  whom  he  had  sent  into  Bur- 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  590,  and  VoL  III.  p.  27- 
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gundy;  and  he  took  care,  that  the  letter  which 
faonought  him  the  intelligence,  should  be  seen  and 
spoken  of  among  his  officers.  A  few  days  after,  the 
principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  army  pre- 
sented to  him  a  memoriiu,  expressing  their  opinion, 
that  the  terms  of  peace,  which  the  king  of  France 
sow  offered,  were  such  as  the  English  nation  ought 
to  be  glad  of  their  king's  accepting ;  and  pledgmg 
themselves  to  defend  his  acceptance  of  them,  if  it 
should  occasion  dissatisfaction  at  home.  The  offers 
of  king  Charles  had,  in  truth,  been  arranged  between 
his  ministera  and  the  lord  Daubeny ;  whom  Henry 
had  sent  to  his  court.  So  a  treaty  was  speedily  con* 
duded ;  whereby  the  French  monarch  undertook  to 
pay  Henry  2^5,000/.*  in  half*yearly  instalments; 
partly,  on  the  ground  of  the  duchess  Anne  having 
promised  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  arming  in  her  de- 
fence ;  and  partly,  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  the  pen- 
sion which  Louis  XI*  had  covenanted  to  allow  to 
Edward  IV.  Whilst  the  English  monarch,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  air  of  making  concessions;  when 
instead  of  merely  assenting  to  a  truce  for  a  few  years, 
as  had  been  usual  with  his  predecessors,  the  Planta- 
genets,  he  joined  the  French  sovereign  in  pledging 
me  two  nations  to  a  solid  peace  and  friendly  alliance, 
for  as  long  as  they  should  be  alive. 

Thus  without  any  sinful  waste  of  human  blood, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  national  wealth,  Henry 
had  gained  all  that,  it  is  probable,  he  could  latterly 
have  proposed  to  himself,  by  taking  up  arms.  For 
he  was  too  sagacious  to  have  intended  attempting  to 
compel  Charles  to  give  up  his  queen,  or  part  with 
her  inheritance.  Yet,  such  is  the  folly  of  the  vain- 
glorious, that  most  Englishmen  were  exceedingly 
angry  at  hearing  that  their  king  had  thus  enriched 

*  Whenever  sums  of  money  are  mentioned,  they  will  continue,  as  in 
the  last  volume » to  express  the  quantity  of  modem  coin  which  would  make 
up  the  same  weight  in  silver  as  the  qua:>tity  of  ancient  coin  set  down  in  the 
original  documents. 
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his  treasury,  without  exposing  his  troops  to  be  in- 
jured by  an  adversary's  sword,  or  leading  them  on  to 
rob  and  slay  their  fellow-men.  Many  thought  them* 
selves  wise  when  they  murmured  against  the  mbniar 
nagement  and  delays,  which  had  left  Bretagne  within 
the  grasp  of  the  king  of  France,  instead  of  pres^nr* 
ing  it  for  MaximiUan.  But  the  policy  of  the  most 
sagacious  statesmen  is  often  over-ruled  for  merciAiI 
purposes.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  the  grandson 
of  Maximilian,  became  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
modem  Europe  had  ever  seen ;  and  would  have  per- 
secuted the  continental  reformers  of  the  Christian 
church  to  their  destruction,  had  he  not  been  diverted 
from  that  purpose  by  his  contests  with  the  king  of 
France.  But  the  French  monarch,  against  whose 
frontiers  Charles's  territories  pressed  for  full  half 
their  extent,  would  have  been  speedily  overwhelmed, 
if  the  house  of  Austria  had  then  held  possession  of 
Bretagne ;  as  it  would  have  compelled  him  to  divide 
his  forces  still  farther,  in  order  to  guard  against  in- 
vasion from  that  opposite  quarter. 

Prudent,  however,  as  Henry's  general  policy  bad 
been,  he  knew  not  that  oppression  is  always  foUy, 
because  it  provokes  the  righteous  anger  of  Him, 
who  hateth  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  *.  He  stiU 
kept  the  earl  of  Warwick  shut  up  in  the  Tower, 
though  unaccused  of  any  crime.  And  the  effects 
of  this  sin,  thus  evidently  unrepented  of,  were 
now  to  harass  the  king  once  more.  It  had  before 
given  rise  to  the  passing  off  Simnell  as  the  earl  of 
Warwick ;  and  the  temporary  success  of  that  young 
man,  when  the  king  had  the  true  earl  to  produce 
against  him,  suggested  to  Henry's  pertinacious  enemy, 
the  duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy,  that  his  throne 
might  yet  be  shaken  by  an  impostor  more  difficult  to 
detect.  With  this  view  she  took  notice  of  a  youth 
named  Peter  Osbecfc,  or  vulgarly  Perkin  Warbeck, 

•  Psalm  V.  5. 
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then  living  in  Flanders.  His  mother  was  nominally 
a  Christian,  but  her  husband  was  a  Jew,  who  had 
been  at  one  time  a  tradesman  in  London ;  where  king 
Edward  had  taken  such  familiar  notice  of  the  man's 
&mily>  as  to  stand  godfather  to  this  Peter.  Con- 
sidering the  dissolute  character  of  that  monarch, 
and  the  low  condition  of  the  persons  he  thus  seemed 
to  honour,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  boy  was 
the  offspring  of  adultery;  and  hence  naturally  re- 
sembling the  princes  of  the  house  of  York.  He  was, 
therefore,  well  suited  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
duchess ;  who,  after  having  instructed  him  in  the 
part  he  was  to  act,  sent  him  to  Lisbon  in  the  train  of 
the  Lady  Brampton,  and  from  thence  he  took  his 
passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Ireland. 

Having  landed  at  Cork,  the  young  adventurer 
announced  himself  as  the  second,  and  now  only  sur- 
viving son,  and  therefore  the  heir,  of  Edward  IV. ; 
telling  a  forged  tale  of  his  escaping  from  the  Tower, 
when  his  elder  brother  was  murdered^  and  of  his 
having  lived  in  concealment  ever  since.  As  the  Irish 
still  fondly  cherished  the  recollection  of  their  attach- 
ment to  his  supposed  family,  the  mayor  and  citizens 
of  Cork  acknowledged  his  claim  to  the  EngliiSh 
crown,  without  much  investigation :  and  the  powerful 
,earl  of  Desmond  declared  himself  his  loyal  subject. 
This  was  just  after  the  king's  proclaming  war  against 
France :  so,  when  the  news  of  this  pretender's  ap- 
pearance reached  Paris,  the  French  monarch  imme- 
diately sent  messengers  to  invite  him  to  his  court ; 
that  he  might  alarm  Henry,  by  sanctioning  the  be- 
lieli  that  the  impostor  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of 
England.  The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted  by 
Perkin ;  and^  on  his  arrival  in  France,  Charles  took 
care  that  he  should  be  publicly  seen  attended  by  a 
guard  of  honour.  But  no  sooner  was  peace  esta- 
blished, than  Perkin  was  dismissed  from  the  French 
territories.  His  pretensions,  however,  had  now  been 
sufficiently  noticed  by  others,  to  make  it  natural  that 
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the  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy  should  desire  to 
see  the  young  man,  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  re- 
presentative of  her  father's  family.  He,  therefore, 
next  repaired  to  her  court;  and  she,  after  asking 
him  various  questions,  as  a  person  still  afraid  m 
being  deceived,  declared  herself  so  convinced  that 
he  was  indeed  the  nephew  whom  she  had  long  sup- 
posed dead,  that  she  could  not  but  proclaim  bet 
delight  to  the  world.  A  stately  guard  was  now  again 
appointed  to  attend  him  at  her  expence;  and  the 
duchess  affected  to  call  him  The  White  Rose  ^ 
England  *.  She  farther  caused  letters  and  messen- 
gers to  be  sent  to  the  chief  friends  of  the  houso  of 
York ;  assuring  them  that  she  knew  him  to  be  her 
royal  brother  Edward's  own  son,  the  very  duke  of 
York,  whom  Richard  had  been  charged  with  mur- 
dering. 

The  king  now  clearly  perceived,  that  whoever  this 
impostor  might  he,  it  was  quite  time  to  make  efforts 
to  trace  his  real  history ;  and  to  ascertain  whether 
any  Englishmen  of  rank  or  influence  were  disposed 
to  encourage  his  coming  to  England  to  claim  the 
throne.  Hence  he  was  unsparing  of  money  to  procure 
information ;  and  having  sent  secret  agents  to  watch 
all  that  passed  at  the  duchess's  court,  they  prevailed 
on  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  whom  they  found  there, 
to  purchase  the  king's  pardon  for  his  own  trea- 
sonable intentions,  by  betraying  the  Yorkists  who 
had  allowed  him  to  offer  their  services  to  the  pre^ 
tender. 

In  consequence  of  the  intelligence  thus  communi- 
cated, the  lord  Fitzwalter,  and  several  priests  and 
private  gentlemen  were  arrested.  The  laymen  were 
immediately  tried  for  corresponding  with  the  king's 
enemies ;  and  being  convicted,  were  condemned  to 
die.  Yet  all  were  pardoned  but  four,  of  whom 
three  were  beheaded  at  the  time.     The  fourth,  lord 

•  VoLII.  p.  561. 
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fitzwalter,  was  only  detained  under  arrest ;  though 
he  too  suffered  some  years  later,  in  consequence  oi 
his  breaking  prison.     . 

It  should  seem  that  Sir  Robert  Clifford  farther  in- 
formed the  king,  that  Sir  William  Stanley  had  also 
promised,  either  not  to  oppose  Perkin,  or  actually 
to  support  his  pretensions.  But  of  this  the  king 
chose  to  take  no  notice,  till  Clifford  returned  from 
Flanders,  and  was  brought  to  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  council ;  which  Henry  had  taken  ^495 
care  to  hold  on  that  day  in  the  Tower.  The 
king  then,  before  signing  his  pardon,  charged  Sir 
Robert  to  confess  if  he  yet  knew  of  any  more  con- 
spirators. Upon  which  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
accused  the  high  chamberlain,  Sir  William  Stanley. 
At  this  the  king  appeared  struck  with  astonishment ; 
and  said,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  believe 
that  there  could  be  any  just  foundation  for  accusing 
a  gentleman,  to  whom  he  had  mainly  owed  his  life 
and  crown,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bos  worth. 
But  that,  nevertheless,  he  would  request  Sir  William 
to  confine  himself  to  his  apartment,  and  take  time 
for  answering  the  charge  on  the  morrow,  when  it 
might  be  more  fully  and  calmly  examined  into.  But 
the  next  day  Sir  William  Stanley  confessed,  that  he 
was  not  guiltless  of  having  given  encouragement  to  this 
rival  claimant  of  the  English  crown.  And,  on  this  con- 
fession, he  too  was  convicted  and  condemned  to  lose 
his  head.  For  a  few  weeks  Henry  delayed  putting 
the  sentence  into  execution  against  one  to  whom  he 
had  publicly  acknowledged  himself  to  be  so  greatly 
indebted.  But  he  was  then  beheaded.  And  the 
king  took  possession  of  his  forfeited  property  and 
estates,  to  the  known  amount  of  60,000/.  in  money 
and  silver  plate,  and  of  4,500/  a-year  in  land.  As 
Henry  could  be  merciful,  where  the  malignant  pas- 
sions would  have  tempted  his  predecessors  to  sin, 
but  had  already  shewn  that  covetousness  was  getting 
the  mastery  over  him,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
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thoughts  of  the  spoil  which  he  might  gather,  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  seducing  him  to  take  away  the 
life  of  the  man,  who  had  befriended  him  in  the  hour 
of  his  greatest  need.  And  a  judicial  sentence,  in- 
flicted on  any  other  ground  than  that  which  would 
have  made  it  just,  is  no  less  than  murder.  Unhap- 
pily for  Henry,  the  nation  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  crimes  of  more  indefensible  violence,  that  he  had 
no  occasion  to  fear  exciting  the  popular  abhorrence^ 
by  the  unnecessary  execution  of  any  man  whom  the 
law  had  condemned.  The  historians  of  that  time, 
though  they  expressly  attribute  the  beheading  of  Sir 
William  Stanley  to  the  king's  avarice,  were  yet  so 
far  from  being  shocked  at  his  conduct,  that  it  gives 
them  occasion  to  admire  his  good-nature  in  visiting 
his  mother,  the  lady  Margaret,  some  months  after, 
to  console  her  and  her  husband  lord  Stanley,  Sir 
William's  brother,  by  passing  some  merry  days  with 
them. 

He  was  at  their  house  of  Latham,  in  Lancashire, 
when  news  reached  him  that  Perkin  War- 

"^  '  beck  had  appeared  with  a  small  fleet  off  the 
Kentish  coast ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  having 
attacked,  and  made  prisoners,  the  first  party  who 
landed,  he  and  the  rest  had  speedily ,  sailed  away 
again.  The  adventurer  had,  in  fact,  returned  to 
Flanders.  But  the  probability  that  he  would  renew 
his  attempt  ere  long,  induced  the  king  to  call  a  par- 
liament ;  evidently  desiring  to  strengthen  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  government  once  more^  by  giving  his 
subjects  such  new  laws  as  they  woidd  be  likely  to 
receive  with  thankfulness.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
make  the  merit  of  some  of  these  statutes  intelligible 
to  persons  who  have  not  studied  the  law  as  a  science ; 
but  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  anxiety  expressed  by 
the  legislature,  in  one  of  these  acts,  for  the  protection 
.of  the  poor  man's  rights.  By  the  law  alluded  to, 
the  chancellor,  being  satisfied  of  any  petitioner's  real 
poverty,  was  empowered  to  order  one  of  his  clerks 
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to  draw  up  a  writ,  gratis,  to  which  he  was  to  affix 
the  king's  seal,  without  levying  any  duty  for  the 
tame ;  and  upon  the  exhibition  of  this  writ  in  any 
court  where  the  said  petitioner  had  a  suit  to  main- 
tun,  the  judge  of  that  court  was  to  assign  counsellors 
learned  in  the  law,  and  attomies,  who  must  conduct 
and  defend  the  poor  man's  cause  without  fee  or  re- 
ward. 
Another  law  was  calculated  to  gratify  the  ricb^  by 

S losing  a  restraint  on  their  poorer  neighbours ;  for- 
ding any  person  to  kiU,  or  to  drive  a  falcon,  or 
hawk,  from  the  place  where  it  had  chosen  to  build 
its  nest,  under  a  penalty  equivalent  to  150/.;  how- 
ever injurious  its  breeding  there  might  be  to  him. 
The  same  law  forbade  taking  their  eggs,  under  pain 
of  a  heavy  fine  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  It  also 
forbade  any  one  to  net  pheasants  or  partridges,  or  to 
take  or  destroy  them  in  any  other  way,  on  any  ground 
but  his  own  freehold. 

Henry  himself  seems  to  have  recommended  to 
parliament  the  passing  of  a  remarkable  act,  which 
declares,  that  whereas  the  king  remembered  how  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  subjects  to  obey  their  sovereign's 
summons,  and  engage,  at  his  bidding,  in  battle  against 
his  foes,  he  thought  it  contrary  to  reason  and  justice 
that  they  should  afterwards  be  punished  for  having  so 
done ;  in  the  case  of  their  sovereign's  being  defeated, 
and  pronounced  by  the  conquerors  never  to  have 
been  the  lawful  king  of  the  country.  Wherefore,  it 
was  thereby  enacted,  that  such  obedience  should 
never,  thenceforward,  be  made  the  ground  for  con- 
victing any  one  of  treason  or  riot. 

Had  the  parliament,  however,  felt  conscious  of 
possessing  sufficient  power  to  compel  the  king  to 
assent  to  its  decisions,  it  would  doubtless  have  far- 
ther benefitted  the  subject,  by  taking  some  measures 
to  prevent  the  crown  from  violating  any  known  and 
recent  law,  in  the  barefaced  manner  in  which  the 
act  against  the  extortion  of  betievolences  had  b^n 
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lately  violated.  But  parliament  was  now  so  subser* 
vient  to  the  king,  that  it  actually  passed  a  statute, 
empowering  him  to  compel  the  full  payment  of  any 
benevolences  which  individuals  might  have  agreed  to 
contribute ;  when  afraid  of  resisting  his  commission- 
ers, or  when  caught  on  the  cardinal's  fork.  In 
truth,  the  destruction  of  so  many  powerful  peers, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  so  many  estates,  in  the  civil 
wars,  had  much  lessened  the  importance  of  the 
upper  house.  Whilst  the  commons,  by  the  unwise 
practice,  begun  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign,  of 
making' the  sovereign  a  grant,  for  his  life,  of  taxes 
sufficient  to  supply  the  ordinary  expences  of  govern- 
ment, had  made  it  obviously  less  necessary  than 
before,  for  the  king  to  seek  their  good  will;  by  giv- 
ing way  to  their  remonstrances,  or  by  consenting 
to  acts  intended  to  restrain  his  own  powers.  Henee 
it  has  been  observed,  that  from  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.,  down  to  a  period  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  than  the  one  now  under  consideration, 
the  parliament  liever  ventured  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  monarch,  or  to  check  his  inroads  upon  th6  pri- 
vileges of  the  subject,  with  the  freedom  and  b(M- 
ness  which  it  had  frequently  manifested  in  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  wars  of  the  roses. 

With  the  like  policy  to  that  which  regulated  bis 
conduct  at  home,  the  king  had  recently  selected  a 
governor  for  Ireland,  who  would  endeavour  to  make 
his  authority  acceptable,  by  employing  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  governed.  The  title  of  governor, 
indeed,  he  had  conferred  on  an  infant,  his  second 
son,  Henry  duke  of  York.  But  the  person  sent  out 
to  rule  the  country,  as  lord  deputy,  was  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  an  Englishman  of  no  elevated  rank ;  yet 
authorised  to  supersede  lord  Gormanston,  an  Irish 
peer,  who  bad  governed  as  though  he  thought  him- 
self the  representative  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  rather 
than  of  the  king.  When,  however,  any  of  these 
personages  are  spoken  of  as  governing  Ireland,  such 
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language*  though  usual*  is  incorrect.  For  the  pale» 
or  circuit  professedly  obedient  to  the  kins  of  Eng- 
land's writ,  extended  no  farther,  at  this  time,  than 
the  counties  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  with 
parts  of  Wexford  and  Oriel ;  and  to  a  few  towns 
elsewhere  on  the  coast.  Whilst  the  Anglo-Irish 
lords  within  the  pale,  and  the  genuine  Irish  chief- 
tains beyond  it,  knowing  nothing  of  that  true  esti- 
mate of  honor  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  which 
says  //  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife  *, 
prided  themselves  on  the  facility  with  which  they 
could  rouse  the  malignant  passions  of  the  populace ; 
till  one  district  after  another  was  made  miserable  by 
their  unrestrained  wickedness. 

The  army  placed  at  Poynings'  disposal  wherewith 
to  compel  the  unwilling  to  cease  from  lawless  violence, 
consisted  of  but  1000  men.  But  he  found  the  Irish 
such  a  divided  people,  that  let  him  march  his  small 
force'  against  whom  he  would,  he  was  sure  to  be 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  chief 
whom  he  might  wish  to  reduce  to  submission.  Hence 
he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  command  the 
arrest  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  ;  and  having  summoned 
a  parliament  to  meet  at  Drogheda,  he  there  pro- 
posed and  carried  those  laws  which  have  continued 
the  memory  of  his  administration.  The  acts  then 
thought  most  important,  were  such  as  forbade  the 
great  to  impose  any  tribute  on  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours ;  and  aimed  at  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
private  wars.  One  of  the  laws,  passed  by  this 
Drogheda  parliament,  was  especially  devised  to 
counteract  the  indifference  of  all  parties  to  the  shed- 
ding of  human  blood ;  for  which  end  it  declared, 
that  murder  should  no  longer,  in  any  case,  be  treated 
as  a  mere  fineable  offence,  which  it  was  by  the  native 
Irish,  or  Brehon  law,  but  should  be  punished  as 
treason  against  the  king,   the  common  protector  of 
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all  his  subjects.  But  the  acts  most  spoken  of  in  after 
times,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Poynings*  law  has 
been  especially  attached,  were  two;  the  one,  de- 
claring that  all  statutes  lately  made  by  the  English 
{larliament,  should  have  the  authority  of  law  in 
reland  also ;  the  other,  that  no  parliament  should 
be  summoned  in  Ireland,  from  that  time  forward,  till 
the  governor  and  council  should  have  transmitted  to 
England  the  reasons  for  summoning  it,  and  the  heads 
of  the  acts  proposed  to  be. passed ;  and  should  have 
received  back  the  king's  approbation  of  the  said 
reasons  and  acts. 

These  two  laws,  and  particularly  the  last,  have 
been  very  unpopular  with  the  Irish  in  modern  times; 
as  trenching  upon  the  independence  of  their  parlia- 
ment. But  when  enacted,  they  were  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  king's  subjects  in  Ireland ;  as 
likely  to  afford  them  protection  against  some  of  the 
mischievous  effects  of  domestic  faction.  For  it  had 
frequently  happened  that  a  powerful  family,  or  a 
knot  of  conspirators  against  the  public  peace,  getting 
the  upper  hand  in  an  Irish  parliament,  which  few 
but  their  own  partizans  had  dared  to  attend,  had 
procured  the  passing  of  such  unjust  acts  for  private 
ends,  as  no  set  of  men  were  likely  to  venture  to  pro- 
pose beforehand  for  the  king's  sanction. 

These  obvious  endeavours  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  misrule  that  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
were  well-timed.  For  Perkin  Warbeck,  still  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  royal  personage  he  styled  himself, 
now  landed  a  second  time  on  the  Irish  coast.  But, 
though  again  joined  by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  he  soon 
perceived  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
were  not  disposed  to  combat  for  his  imagined  rights ; 
and  he  sailed  off  in  consequence  for  Scotland.  He 
there  found  in  the  reigning  monarch,  James  IV.,  a 
young  man  of  a  chivalrous  character,  and  of  but 
little  discretion ;  who  listened  to  his  tale  with  such 
credulity,  as  to  give  him  his  own  kinswoman,  the 
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lady  Catharine  Gordon,  in  marriage.  And  as  soon 
as  they  could  master  a  sufficient  army,  James 
and  Warbeck  entered  England.  The  latter  ^^^J* 
now  issued  proclamations,  in  which  be  styled 
himself  king  Richard,  son  of  Edward  IV.;  and  pro« 
mised  1500£  in  money,  and  100/.  a-year  in  land,  to  any 
one  who  should  capture  Henry  Tudor,  the  usurper 
of  his  realm.  This,  however,  brought  no  recruits  to 
his  camp.  And  when  the  Scotch  perceived  that 
there  was  but  little  probability  of  gaining  over  the 
yeomanry  of  England,  they  began  to  pillage  the 
country  without  mercy  ;  and  returned  home  as  soon 
as  they  had  laden  themselves  with  spoil.  On  see- 
ing his  Scotch  friends  thus  laying  Northumberland 
waste,  Perkin  had  remonstrated,  like  one  who  was 
not  without  some  proper  notions  of  what  a  sovereign 
ought  to  be ;  requesting  king  James  not  to  allow  his 
soldiers  to  carry  on  the  war  in  that  cruel  manner,  as 
no  crown  should  induce  him  to  attempt  recovering 
it,  by  such  wanton  destruction  of  the  property  and 
lives  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  chivalrous  Scotch 
monarch,  though  ready  to  endanger  his  person  and 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  to  aid  an  injured  prince, 
had  all  that  contempt  which  the  usages  of  chivalry 
encouraged,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  vulgar.  He, 
therefore,  refused  to  check  the  rapacious  violence  of 
his  followers ;  telling  Warbeck  that  he  need  not  be 
so  anxious  for  the  good  of  a  people,  whose  prosperity 
was  more  likely  to  be  an  advantage  to  his  foe  than  to 
himself. 

King  Henry  had  before  suspected  James  IV.  of 
bearing  him  personal  enmity ;  to  which  suspicion  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  mainly  led,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  injury  he  had  himself  secretly 
attempted  to  do  him.  For,  during  James's  minority, 
Henry  had  actually  covenanted  with  two  Scotch 
nobles,  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  the  lord  Bothwell, 
to  seize  their  young  sovereign  and  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Ross,  and  bring  them  to  England.     At  this 
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moment  lord  Bothwell  was  acting  the  disgraceful 
part  of  a  spy,  for  the  English ;  and  giving  such 
council  to  king  James,  as  might  lead  to  the  defeat  of 
his  countrymen.  From  him  Henry  learnt  that  the 
Scotch  gentry  were,  many  of  them,  convinced  that 
the  pretended  son  of  Edward  was  an  impostor.  But 
as  the  wary  king  felt  assured  that,  having  tasted  the 
spoils  of  England,  they  would  invade  it  again,  he 
once  more  summoned  his  parliament ;  to  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  raising  a  strong  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  northern  counties. 

This  parliament,  accordingly,  voted  the  king  a 
grant  of  two  fifteenths  and  tenths  * ;  and  though  it  sat 
but  for  a  few  weeks,  it  did  not  separate  without  pass- 
ing some  beneficial  laws  :  one  permitting  a  poor  man 
to  apprentice  his  son  to  a  worsted  manufacturer,  in 
spite  of  the  iniquitous  old  statute,  which  would  have 
obliged  the  industrious  labourer's  children  to  lay 
aside  the  hope  of  taking  even  that  humble  step,  to- 
wards improving  their  condition ;  another,  to  enforce 
the  rule,  that  one  weight  and  measure  should  be  used 
throughout  ttie  land  ;  a  third,  to  compel  the  companv 
of  merchants  adventurers  to  give  up  a  rule  which 
they  had  made,  that  no  Englishman,  not  free  of  their 
corporation,  should  be  allowed  to  sell  his  goods  in 
any  foreign  port,  where  their  agents  were  settled, 
till  he  had  paid  them  30/.  for  a  license  f*  A  fourth, 
made  a  fresh  inroad  on  the  mischievous  privilege 
named  benefit  of  clergy ;  by  enacting,  that  a  servant, 
who  murdered  his  master,  should  no  longer  be 
screened  from  capital  punishment,  on  the  plea  of  his 
intending  to  become  one  of  the  popish  clergy. 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  611,  note. 

t  The  discovery  of  this  plan  for  shutting  out  rival  merchants,  or  ex- 
torting money  from  them  ;  and  of  other  bye-laws,  made  by  different  cor- 
porations to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  public,  led  to  the  passing  of  a 
statute  in  the  next  parliament,  which  forbade  any  mercantile  fraternity, 
or  corporation,  to  attempt  enforcing  any  bye-law  of  their  own  devising, 
till  it  should  have  been  examined  and  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Treasurer,  or  one  of  the  chief  Justices.    19  Hen.  vii.  c  7* 
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Having   obtained  his  ends  from  the  parliament, 
Henry  dissolved  it ;  and  sent  olF  lord  Daubeny,  at 
the  head  of  an  army » to  act  against  the  Scotch.    But 
before  that  nobleman  had  got  far  north,  he  received 
an  order  to  march  back  his  troops,  to  the  defence  of 
London,  which  was  threatened  by  a  host  of  Cornish 
men ;  who,  being  irritated  bv  the  new  taxes,  had  been 
urged  on  to  rebellion,  by  tne  harangues  of  an  attor- 
ney named  Flammock,     Under  the  guidance  of  this 
incendiary,  and  of  one  Joseph,  a  Bodmin  blacksmith, 
the  simple  country  people  had  quitted  their  homes ; 
and,  when  they  reached  Wells,  they  were   there 
joined  by  the  lord  Audley  who  proposed  to  lead  them 
into   Kent;  a  country  whose  restless  inhabitants, 
Flammock  assured  them,  would  gladly  take  a  share 
in  any  insurrection.    But  Kent  was  kept  quiet  by  the 
influence  of  the  lords  Cobham  and  Abergavenny.  So 
the  rebels,  after  having  passed  London,  turned  back ; 
and  encamping  on  Blackheath,  occupied  the 
plain  below,  as  far  as  Deptford  bridge.  There     149^' 
they  were  presently  attacked  by  lord  Dau- 
beny ;  whilst  the  earl  of  Oxford  had  marched  round, 
so  as  to  come  upon  their  rear,  with  the  royal  artil- 
lery ;  and  the  king  himself  had  taken  post,  with  the 
reserve  of  his  army,  in  St.  George's  fields.     Lord 
Daubeny,  after  driving  in  the  foremost  of  his  adver- 
saries, pushed  on  so  far  a*head  of  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  as  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels.  But 
he  was  quickly  rescued ;  and  the  royalists  gained  a 
complete  victory.    Two  thousand  of  the  Cornish  men 
had  perished,  and  1500  were  taken  prisoners.     But 
lord  Audley,  Flammock,  and  Joseph,  were  the  only 
persons  who  suffered  death,   as   rebels,  after  the 
battle.    The  other  prisoners  were  allowed  to  redeem 
themselves;  by  paying  their  captors  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings, to  be  set  at  liberty.     The  king  was  the  more 
disposed  to  be  thus  lenient  towards  them,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  they  had 
conducted  themselves  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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were  watched ;  and  that  officers  had  been  sent  to  the 

Eorts,  to  prevent  his  quitting  the  kingdom;  upon 
earing  which  he  entered  the  monastery  at  Sheen  *, 
and  besought  the  prior  to  intercede,  that  he  might 
be  again  received  to  mercy.  His  petition  was  granted, 
and  his  Ufe  was  spared.  Yet  he  was  now  farther  de« 
graded ;  being  publicly  set  in  the  stocks  in 
^1498,^'  Cheapside,  and  Westminster-Hall ;  whilst  a 
crier  read  his  confession  of  his  low  parentage, 
and  of  the  frauds  he  had  used.  After  which  he  was 
confined  in  the  Tower. 

The  detection  of  Simnel,  and  the  failure  of  Perkin 
"Warbeck's  imposture,  after  having  been  aided  by 
such  influential  personages  as  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  did 
not  deter  an  Augustine  friar  from  training  another 
youth  to  put  himself  forward  as  the  earl  of  Warwick. 
But,  whilst  the  friar  had  the  boldness  to  preach  to 
the  people  of  Kent,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  his  pupil,  they  were  both  arrested. 
The  young  man  was  hung;  and  the  ecclesiastic  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  for  the  king  began 
to  think  it  necessary  to  be  more  severe  with  such 
pretenders.  This  unsuccessful  plot  had  the  farther 
effect,  too,  of  making  Henry  more  jealous  of  the  po- 
pular inclination  to  regard  the  earl  of  Warwick,  as 
the  true  representative  of  the  house  of  York,  And 
it  so  happened  that,  at  this  very  time,  Perkin  War- 
beck,  being  now  shut  up  in  the  Tower  with  the  earl, 
had  procured  his  assent  to  a  scheme  whereby  both 
of  them  might  gain  their  liberty;  through  bribes  given 
to  four  servants  of  Sir  John  Digby,  the  constable  of 
the  Tower.  But  the  plot  was  discovered ;  and  Per- 
kin was  hung  at  Tyburn,  with  two  of  his  abettors.  It 
would  have  been  extraordinary,  if  Henry  had  not 
ordered  this  man  to  execution  ;  for  his  life  was  unde- 

*  There  was  also  a  palace  at  Sheen,  near  the  Thames,  which  being 
burnt  down,  this  year,  was  rebuilt  by  Henry ;  and  he  then  changed  lH 
name  to  Richmond,  in  memory  of  his  own  title. 
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niably  forfeited  to  the  laws.  But,  unhappily  for  the 
king,  his  temptation  to  rid  himself  of  some  anxiety 
by  a  frightful  crime,  was  strengthened  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  who,  having  to 
arrange  with  him  the  conditions  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  Arthur  prince  of 
Wales,  told  Henry  that  her  father,  king  Ferdinand, 
could  not  regard  his  proposed  son-in-law  as  secure 
of  succeeding  to  the  English  throne,  so  long  as  the 
earl  of  Warwick  still  lived.  That  young  nobleman 
was,  therefore,  brought  to  trial,  for  having  confeder- 
ated with  Warbeck.  And  the  earl  of  Oxford,  whose 
long  hostility  to  the  house  of  York  made  him  a  most 
unfit  person  to  sit  as  judge,  on  this  occasion,  being 
appointed  high  steward  or  president  of  the  court  of 
peers,  which  tried  the  intended  victim,  was  not 
ashamed  to  pronounce  Warwick  guilty  of  treason ; 
though  the  imprisonment  from  which  be  had  sought 
to  escape,  by  Perkin*s  help,  was,  in  itself,  an  illegal 
detention. 

Thus  perished  the  last  of  those  who  bore 
the  long-honoured  name  of  Plantagenet.  ^il^^* 
And  thus  was  the  king  guilty  of  taking  away 
the  life  of  his  harmless  kinsman ;  whom  he  had  wil- 
fully persisted  in  oppressing  from  the  first  day  of  his 
reign.  But,  instead  of  assuming  a  right  to  look  down 
upon  Henry  with  abhorrence,  for  his  manifest  guilt, 
it  will  be  more  profitable  to  reflect,  that  if  a  prince 
of  gentle  manners,  and  of  a  more  merciful  disposition 
than  most  men  of  his  age,  could  be  thus  easily  se- 
duced into  the  commission  of  what  was  no  less  than 
murder,  it  is  an  humiliating  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  that  Scripture,  which  declares  that  in  the  sight  of 
God,  There  is  none  righteous^  no^  not  one.  They  are 
all  gone  out  of  the  way.  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood  *.  For  though  the  fear  of  man  keeps  many 
from  breaking  out  into  atrocious  crimes,  yet,  when- 

•  Rom.  Uu  10. 12.  15. 
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ever  elevated  rank,  or  aoy  other  circumstance,  pre- 
vent8  that  fear  from  operating,  the  man  will  appear 
such  as  He  who  searches  the  heart  has  described 
him ;  unless  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  and  the 
sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit,  abide  perpetually  in 
our  bosoms.  And  though  king  Henry  had  dignified 
ministers  in  his  council,  bearing  the  title  of  overseers 
of  Christ's  flock,  he  had  no  true  servant  of  God  to 
lead  him  to  put  faith  in  the  gracious  assurance,  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  is  much  more  ready  to  give  the 
needful  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  t/tat  ask  Him*9 
than  is  an  indulgent  parent  to  gratify  his  child's  de- 
sire* The  bishops  who  were  Henry's  most  confiden- 
tial advisers,  could  not  pretend  to  be  zealous  for  the 
service  of  God,  without  contradicting  our  Lord's  ex* 
pvess  declaration,  that  we  cannot  serve  God  and  mtan' 
mon  f .  Indeed,  one  of  them,  bishop  Fox,  in  a  letter 
written  to  beg  exemption  from  court-attendancei  in 
the  next  reign,  confesses,  "  Of  four  several  cathe- 
dral churches  that  I  have  successively  had,  there  be 
two,  Exeter  and  Wells,  that  I  never  saw/' 

It  was  creditable  to  Henry  that,  remembering  how 
much  Morton  had  contributed  to  his  own  elevation, 
he  not  only  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  a  subject 
could  hold,  but  continued  his  favour  to  him  to  the 
close  of  that  prelate's  life.  And  archbishop  Morton, 
being  a  sensible  man,  was  aware  that  his  church 
must  be  losing  influence,  if  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
made  them  notoriously  undeserving  of  the  respect 
of  the  people.  Hence,  very  soon  after  his  promo- 
tion, he  issued  an  order  to  the  priests  in  and  about 
London,  reprimanding  them  for  passing  whole  days 
in  alehouses,  ^nd  for  getting  rid  of  those  distinctions 
in  their  dress  and  appearance  which  had  been  in- 
tended to  mark  them  out  as  a  separate  class  from  the 
laity ;  whilst  he  further  commanded  them  to  dis- 
continue wearing  swords  or  daggers.     Had  he  been 

•  Luke  xL  13.  \  ^»u,  vl.  24, 
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qualified  to  teach  it,  the  time  was  not  favourable  for 
impressing  upon  them  a  due  abhorrence  of  sin.    For 
the  head  of  their  church,  pope  Innocent  VIII.,  had 
just  sent  over  an  Italian,  named  Giglis,  with 
a  papal  order  for  making  proclamation  from   14^,  ' 
all  the  pulpits  in   England,  that  any  person 
who  would  pay  the  said  Giglis  thirty,  twenty,  or  even 
ten  shillings,  might  choose  a  confessor  for  himself; 
and,  on  submitting  to  the  penance  imposed  by  this 
friend,  he  should  receive  full  remission  of  all  his 
sins,    **  however   serious  and  enormous,"  even  of 
those  he  might  forget  to  confess ;  the  crime  of  smit* 
ing  a  bishop  alone  excepted.    And  the  pope  had 
dared  to  assert,  in  this  same  official  document,  that 
he  had  been  induced  to  offer  these  indulgences^  as 
they  were  called,  for  sale,  from  his  zeal  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  Lord  to  St.  Peter;  that  he  might 
thereby   raise  a  fund,    wherewith   to    combat   the 
Turkish  Sultan,  Bajazet,  for  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tendom*     Now  we  know  that  our  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  all  attempts  to  defend 
His  kingdom  by  violence,  saying  to  Peter,  Put  up 
thy  sword:  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword*.     And  if  the  pope  was  igno« 
rant  of  this,  he  was  at  least  conscious  that  he  him- 
self had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Bajazet,  and 
was  receiving  a  pension  from  him ;  as  a  bribe  for 
detaining  the  Sultan's  brother  in  Rome.    Innocent 
had,  however,  no  objection  to  gratifying  Morton,  at 
the  king's  request,  by  sending  him  a  bull; 
ivhereby  the  archbishop  was  authorized  to    |^^  ' 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  English  monas- 
teriesy  and  to  correct  what  he  might  find  amiss ;  as 
the  pope  said  he  had  heard  with  sorrow  that  the 
monks  had  taken,  for  some  time  back,  to  leading 

Srofligate  lives.      And    we   accordingly  find      ^   ^ 
lorton  sending  a  monition  to  the  abbot  of  St.    "  ^  ' 

•  Matt,  jrxvi.  62, 
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Alban's^  in  which  the  archbishop  tells  him  that  it 
was  notorious^  that  he  had  cut  down  timber  and 
underwood  on  the  estates  of  the  abbey,  to  the  value 
of  8,000/.5  and  had  allowed  his  monks  to  rob  and 
sell  even  the  jewels  in  their  saint's  shrine,  for  money 
to  spend  in  dissolute  living ;  and  that  he  and  thev 
had  conspired  together  to  place  a  well-known  adul- 
teress in  the  holy  office  of  prioress  of  the  adjacent 
nunnery  at  Prae,  besides  filling  another  nunneiy  at 
Sapwell,  likewise  under  their  jurisdiction,  with  wo- 
men of  infamous  character*.  And  yet  the  arch- 
bishop does  not  even  threaten  to  remove  this  man 
from  what  he  was  bound  to  regard  as  a  very  sacred 
trust.  But  merely  tells  him,  that  whereas  he  had 
warned  him  before^  to  no  purpose,  he  had  now 
authority  to  proceed  beyond  monitions ;  if  the  abbot 
should  not  abstain  from  any  further  wasting  of  the 
property  of  the  church ;  and  take  care  to  make  an  ef- 
fectual reform  in  himself,  his  monks,  and  the  said 
nuns,  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof.  And 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  archbishop  took  any  far- 
ther steps  to  punish  these  offenders  f^ainst  the  laws 
of  the  land,  of  the  church,  and  of  God.  We  are 
therefore  left  to  suppose,  that  he  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  accept  the  abbot's  assurances  that  they 
would  all  reform  themselves  forthwith,  than  to  bring 
so  many  ecclesiastics  to  a  public  trial,  for  violations 
of  common  decency,  which  would  have  scandalized 
the  laity. 

*  The  Scriptures  declare  the  offensiveness  of  pride  in  the  sight  of  God 
in  no  less  decisive  language,  than  they  condemn  such  things  as  are  here 
laid  to  the  abbot's  charge.  See  Prov.  vi.  17*;  xvi.  5. ;  xxi.  4.  Tet  no 
one  seems  to  have  thought,  in  those  days,  that  there  was  any  thing  ob- 
jectionable in  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  assuming  such  state,  as  the 
proudest  noble  could  not  exceed.  Thus,  when  he  dined,  it  was  on  a 
platform,  raised  fifteen  steps  above  the  body  of  the  hall.  There  he  sat, 
in  the  middle  of  his  table ;  and  if  distinguished  guests  were  allowed  seats 
at  each  end  of  it,  they  must  not  approach  him  too  nearly.  Whilst  the 
monks  brought  up  the  dishes,  making  an  obeisance  at  every  fifth  step,  as 
they  advanced;  and  offering  each  delicacy  to  him,  before  it  was  pre- 
sented to  those  who  shared  his  ample  meal. 
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But  whilst  these  nuns  and  prioresses,  who  thus 

E Diluted  the  abodes  professedly  devoted  to  especial 
olinessy  received  rebukes  only  ;  a  widow  of  above 
fourscore  years,  Joan  Boughton,  mother  to 
the  lady  Young,  was  condemned  to  be  burned  1^4,  ' 
alive  in  Smithfield ;  though  no  worse  charge 
was  brought  against  her  than  that  she  held,  what 
they  called,  the  errors  of  WicklifFe.  Yet  this  aged 
martyr  was  not  forsaken  by  her  Redeemer,  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  For  He  gave  her  courage  to  say, 
**  That  she  thought  little  of  the  fire,  seeing  it  must 
bring  her  into  the  presence  of  God,  who  loved  her." 
And  her  feeble  voice  was  heard,  amidst  the  flames, 
crying  to  him,  '*  to  take  her  soul  into  His  holy 
hands." 

About  the  same  time  William  Smith,  first  bishop 
of  Coventry,  and  then  promoted  to  Lincoln,  was 
haUng  men  and  women  to  prison,  for  speaking  of 
the  heresies  of  the  Romish  superstition.  And  this 
frightful  sin  is  laid  to  his  charge ;  that  he  forced  the 
daughter  of  one  William  Tylsworth,  of  Amersham, 
to  set  fire  to  the  fagots  that  were  piled  around  her 
pious  father,  to  burn  him,  for  having  taught  her  to 
search  the  Scriptures. 

Nor  was  the  king,  on  his  part,  merely  guilty  of 
sufiering  the  prelates  to  put  these  Christian  martyrs 
to  death.  He  openly  sanctioned  such  crimes.  So 
that  there  was  a  general  revival  of  that  persecution 
of  the  Gospel  readers,  which  had  comparatively 
slept  during  the  civil  wars.  And  thus  the  Tudors 
became  implicated  in  the  same  career  of  murderous 
hostility  against  the  faithful  worshippers  of  God, 
whereby  the  Plantagenets  had  deserved  His  wrath ; 
and  our  Saviour  has  declared,  that  He  will  avenge 
His  own  elect  *. 

How  ignorant  both  of  the  will  and  word  of  God 
were  the  king  and  his  counsellor,  the  archbishop, 

*  Luke  xviii.  7}  8* 
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who  thus  took  upon  them  to  prevent  the  people  fW>m 
searching  the  Scriptures  for  instruction,  may  be 
imagined  from  their  uniting  in  a  request  to  the  papal 
court,  that  Henry  VL,  late  king  of  England,  might 
be  placed,  by  its  authority,  in  the  list  of  those  falsely 
supposed  mediators  between  God  and  man*,  to 
whom  the  church  of  Rome  teaches  its  followers  to 
pray  for  help.  And  pope  Alexander  sanctioned  their 
application ;  commissioning  archbishop  Morton  and 
bishop  Fox  to  make  inquiry,  whether  the  blind  were 
restored  to  sight,  the  deaf  to  their  hearing,  and  the 
lame  enabled  to  walk,  after  visiting  the  tomb  of 
Henry  VI.,  which  he  affected  to  have  learnt,  from 
common  report,  to  be  the  case.  He  farther  directed 
these  commissioners  to  be  particular  in  inquiring, 
whether  the  miracles  were  brought  about  by  solemn 
adjurations  to  God,  or  by  the  merit  of  the  man! 
And  he  told  them,  that  when  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  such  enquiries,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
command  all  faithful  Christians  to  worship,  venerate 
and  adore  the  person  whom  the  church  should,  by 
his  mouth,  declare  to  be  a  saint.  But  the  archbishop 
was  also  informed,  that  the  papal  court  would  not 
accept  less  than  850  golden  ducats,  as  fees  upon  the 
occasion ;  besides  a  long  list  of  perquisites  for  the 
pope*s  attendants.  The  prospect  of  this  expence 
put  a  stop  to  the  king's  proceeding  with  the  busi- 
ness. And  yet  Henry  was  so  desirous  to  have  hii 
subjects  witness  this  pope's  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct, that  when  Alexander  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
sword,  over  which  he  had  repeated  a  prayer  of  con- 
secration, the  king  ordered  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  city  companies,  to  receive  the  pope's  messenger 
at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge,  and  conduct  him  to 
the  bishop's  palace  ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  they 
all  went  in  stately  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  where 
archbishop  Morton  harangued  the  audience  on  the 

•  1  Tiro.  ii.  5. 
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great  honour  which  pope  Alexander  had  thus  con* 
ferred  on  their  sovereign.    Yet  this  pope  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly wicked,  that  the  sins  of  which  he  was  noto- 
riously guilty  could  not  be  described  without  pollut- 
ii^  the  pace.    And  his  end  was  as  horrible  as  his 
life.    For  he  was  hurried  into  the  eternal  world  by 
drinking  some  wine,  through  mistake,  which  one  of 
his  base-bom  sons  had  prepared  for  the  destruction 
of  certain  cardinals,  whose  wealth  the  pope  and  he 
coveted  to  possess;  and  had  therefore  invited  them 
to  dinner,  to  poison  them.    And  now  the  faithful 
few  might  have  been  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the 
sates  of  hell  had  not  prevailed  against  the  church  of 
Christ  *  ;  seeing  that  the  pope,  who  bore  the  title  of 
"  head  of  the  church  on  earth,"  was  so  manifestly 
given  up  to  serve  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
toorld  f  •     But  if  Satan  triumphed  in  giving  laws  to 
the  nominal  Christian  church,  by  the  mouth  of  those 
who  boasted  that  they  sat  in  Peter's  chair,  he  could 
still  no  more  avoid  promoting  the  purposes  of  God, 
than  in  that  hourX  of  seeming  victory,  when  he  had 
entered  into  Judas  §,  and  prevailed  on  him  and  the 
chief  priests  to  betray,  and  to  crucify,  the  Lord 
Jesus  ||.     By  suffering  the  papal  throne  to  be  occu- 
pied, at  this  time,  by  a  succession  of  popes,  whose 
vrickedness  was  peculiarly  ofiensive,  the  true  Head 
of  the  Church  was  providing  that  all,  who  had  any 
love  of  holiness,  should  be  prepared  for  hearing  the 
call  of  those  reformers,  who  were  soon  to  lift  up  a 
voice  once  more,  and  to  cry  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  Come  out  of  her,  my  people^  that  ye  be  not 
partakers  of  her  sins  %.     For  information  was  al- 
ready so  much  more  easily,  and  consequently  more 
generally  circulated,  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
that  the  crimes  of  its  ecclesiastical  governors  soon 
became  known  throughout  all  Christendom.*  And 
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though  the  rules,  by  which  most  persons  judged  of 
right  and  wrong,  were  not  taken  directly  from  the 
law  of  G0D9  and  were,  therefore,  often  at  variance 
with  it ;  still,  if  men  would  but  think  for  themseWeSy 
instead  of  bUndly  following  the  interested  misdireo* 
tions  of  the  popish  priests,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
very  wrong  in  their  judgment  of  such  gross  crimh 
nality.  And  rare  as  it  had  been,  but  a  very  km 
years  before,  many  were  now  beginning  to  think  fof 
themselves ;  and  to  reason,  with  much  independencef 
on  the  facts  passing  around  them.  This  was  much 
owing  to  having  taken  to  the  perusal  of  the  philoso* 
phers,  orators,  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Romei 
instead  of  the  legends  of  Romish  saints,  monkish 
chronicles,  and  the  loose  tales  of  the  troubadours; 
For  now  that  the  press  had  made  books  far  moie 
cheap  than  heretofore,  it  had  thereby  enabled  a  few 
classical  scholars  to  place  the  stores  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  literature  within  the  reach  of  a  number  of 
persons,  whose  curiosity  would  have  been  entirely 
repressed  in  the  preceding  age ;  by  their  inability  to 
bear  the  expence  of  purchasing  manuscripts,  or  of 
travelling  to  gain  access  to  some  meagre  library. 

Since  Henry  the  Seventh's  accession,  WiUiam 
Grocyn,  a  native  of  Bristol ;  John  Colet,  a  citizen  of 
Condon  ;  Thomas  Linacre,  of  Canterbury ;  and  Wil* 
Ham  Lily,  of  Odiham,  had  all  visited  Italy,  or  the 
Greek  islands ;  and  had  studied  under  natives  of 
Greece.  And  they  returned  to  England  with  such 
reputation  for  extraordinary  learning,  as  not  only 
drew  intelligent  pupils  around  them,  but  procured 
some  of  them  the  means  of  becoming  patrons  and 
benefactors  to  poorer  scholars.  Grocyn  re- 
stored the  study  of  Greek  in  Oxford ;  being 
first  attended  there,  and  then  ably  seconded,  by  the 
celebrated  Erasmus,  a  Dutchman ;  though  both  were 
violently  opposed,  for  a  while,  by  ignorant  priests, 
monks,  and  idle  youths.  Colet  also  taught  Greek  in 
Oxford ;  and  was  enabled,  somewhat  later,  to  com' 
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mand  the  respectful  attention  of  a  numerous  audience^ 
whibt  he  explained  to  them  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  As 
he  was  the  son  of  a  mayor  of  London,  he  inherited 
a  private  fortune,  and  being  farther  enriched  bv 
diurch  preferment,  he  founded  St.  Paul's  School, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  next  reign.  There  he  placed 
William  LUy  as  its  first  master;  and  Lily  contri- 
bttted  to  the  instruction  of  English  youth  that  well 
known  Latin  grammar,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  still 
ctlled  by  his  name.  Whilst  Linacre,  having  turned 
his  attention  to  medicine,  became  physician  to  the 
court ;  and,  growing  rich  by  his  professional  emolu« 
ments,  he  gave  estates  to  establish  medical  lecture- 
thips  in  both  the  English  universities ;  besides  found- 
ing, by  his  influence,  the  London  College  of  Pby- 
jndans. 

To  the  dull  and  proud,  however,  this  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  general  desire  to  know  what  had  been 
thought  and  written  by  men  long  since  dead,  seemed 
strange  and  humiliating.  For  they  could  perceive 
that  it  amounted  to  a  confession  that  the  readers 
felt  themselves  inferior  to  those  antients  in  the  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  in  practical  wisdom.  ''  It  is 
eaough/'  said  a  nobleman  to  Dr.  Paice,  the  king's 
secretary,  **  for  a  nobleman's  sons  to  blow  their  born 
and  carry  their  falcon  fairly.  They  may  leave  study 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people."  But 
king  Henry  himself  was  more  shrewd ;  and  being 
convinced  that  noblemen  whose  chief  thoughts  turned 
upon  horses,  and  dogs,  and  hawks,  could  only  be  fit 
to  manage  horses,  and  dogs,  and  hawks,  he  took 
care  that  his  own  sons,  especially  Arthur,  prince  of 
Wales,  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
those  statesmen  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  worldly 
wisdom  is  universally  acknowledged. 

But  there  was  still  another  cause  operating  to  ex- 
pand the  minds  of  this  generation,  by  carrying  their 
thoughts  beyond  those  every-day  occurrences,  and 
ordinary  objects,  to  which  men  accommodate  them- 
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selyes  mechanically,  and  almost  without  any  act  of 
the  understanding.  All  Europe  rung  with  the  dis" 
coveries  now  making  by  the  adventurous  mariners  of 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Our  forefathers  knew  so  little 
of  the  face  of  the  earth,  that,  though  they  believed  it 
to  be  round,  the  common  notion  was,  that  it  had  the 
roundness  of  a  flat  circle,  not  that  of  a  ball.  Hence, 
in  maps  drawn  by  the  most  learned  geographers  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  earth  is  represented  as 
a  circle,  having  four  poles,  or  cardinal  points,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called;  the  northern,  not  fir 
from  its  true  place;  the  eastern,  in  what  should 
have  been  the  middle  of  China ;  the  south  pole,  in 
the  heart  of  Africa ;  and  the  west  point  in  the  At' 
lantic  ocean,  not  many  leagues  from  Lisbon.  In  the 
centre  of  this  map  stands  Jerusalem ;  and  the  whde 
b  surrounded  by  an  imaginary  belt  of  sea,  which 
washes  these  four  points,  so  as  to  cut  through  the 
continent  of  Asia,  in  a  manner  which  puts  great  part 
of  Siberia,  and  half  China,  out  of  the  world.  Whilst 
still  more  of  Africa  is  lost  by  making  the  same  sea 
pass  through  the  great  deserts  from  which  the  Nile 
flows.  But  though  the  geography  of  the  East  was 
so  little  known,  the  spices  and  precious  stones  of 
India,  and  the  silks  of  China,  were  sold  in  the 
European  markets  by  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and 
Venice;  after  having  been  either  brought  to  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  by  a  long  over-land  carriage^ 
on  the  backs  of  camels ;  or  conveyed  in  Arab  vesMb 
up  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez.  To  obtain  a  share  of  this  lucrative  trade,  the 
Portuguese  had  been  advised  by  prince  Henry,  a 
younger  son  of  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  by  Phi- 
lippa,  daughter  of  our  John  of  Gaunt,  to  endeavour 
to  reach  India  by  sailing  round  the  south  of 
Africa.  Had  the  map  above  described  been  at 
all  correct,  this  would  have  been  a  short  and  easy 
course,  unless  the  heat  of  the  southern  part  of  that 
belt  of  sea  should  prove,  as  some  feared,  hot  enough 
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rn  their  vessel.  A  few  attempts,  however,  made 
lifest  that  the  heat  had  nothing  dreadful  in  it ; 
,  as  they  rounded  each  cape  of  the  western 
of  Africa^  the  extremity  of  that  continent  was 

to  be  still  beyond  them.     But  their  vessels 

weak^  and  the  seas  unknown,  each  naval  ex- 
on  returned  to  Lisbon  as  soon  as  it  had  ad- 
d  a  little  farther  than  that  which  had  preceded 
» that  though  prince  Henry  devoted  his  attention 
Ity  years  to  the  encouragement  of  maritime  dis- 
ies,  the  Portuguese  had  got  no  farther  than 
I  Leone  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Their 
,  however,  were  now  interested  in  the  pur- 

For  the  pope  had  told  them  that  all  the  hea^ 
countries  they  should  discover,  they  might 
XMssession  of,  as  his  donation.  Their  mariners 
bipwrights  too  were  both  gaining  experience ; 
iiough  the  progress  of  discovery  was  somewhat 
edy  when  they  reached  the  negro  kingdom  of 
0,  by  the  steps  taken  to  make  advantage  of  it, 
in  twenty-four  years  more,  Bartholomew  Diaz 
)egun  to  get  round  the  south  of  Airica, 
I  to  its  last  western  headland  the  name  of 

Stormy ;  which  his  sovereign,  John  II.,  ex- 
red  for  the  more  encouraging  name  of  Cape  of 
.  Hope.  This  point  being  gained,  king  Em- 
elf  the  successor  of  John  II.,  had  recently  com- 
ined  Yasco  da  Gama  to  put  to  sea  with  three 
la  of  no  more  than  from  100  to  1^  tons  bur- 

and,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
ted  to  India.  In  this  Da  Gama  had  fully  suc^ 
id ;  and  having  laden  his  vessels  with  valuable 
tiandize,  at  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  he 
reached  Lisbon  again  in  safety,  to  the  great 
f  the  Portuguese  and  the  astonishment  of  all 
tpe,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1499,  after  an  ab- 
;  of  two  years  and  a  month. 
[t  whilst  the  Portuguese  were  as  yet  proceeding 
eir  discoveries  by  the  slow  method  of  creeping 
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attention  to  their  desires.  As  Columbus  thought, 
and  as  his  hearers,  when  he  returned  to  Europe, 
were  willing  to  believe,  that  the  clusters  of  islands 
which  he  proceeded  to  discover,  were  but  the 
western  outposts  of  the  mainland  of  India,  they  €ih 
tained  the  name  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  still  no 
person  suspected  that  there  was  such  a  vast  contineiit 
as  America  interposed  between  his  discoveries  and 
the  shores  of  Asia. 

When  it  came  to  be  told  in  London,  that  the  sea 
which  washed  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  ai 
well  as  Spain,  might  be  traversed  in  safety ;  and  that 
fertile  countries,  abounding  in  gold,  lay  beyond  it; 
men  listened  to  the  story  as  to  a  new  revelation  fron 
heaven.  Yet  none  of  Henry's  subjects  felt  eonfr 
dence  enough  in  their  own  naval  skill,  to  attempt 
following  up  the  discoveries  to  which  Columbus  had 
so  sagaciously  and  so  bravely  led  the  way.  At 
length,  however,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  merchant 
residing  at  Bristol,  offered  to  sail  from  thence  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  with  five  vessels,  to  be  equipped 
at  his  own  cost,  and  to  plant  the  English  flag  in  all 
the  heathen  countries  which  he  should  be  the  first 
to  visit ;  and  farther,  to  let  king  Henry  have  a  fifth 
^  of  all  his  profits,  on  condition  of  the  king's 
1496*^'  declaring  him  governor  of  any  such  places 
'  as  he  might  subdue,  and  prohibttmg  all  his 
subjects  from  trading  with  the  discovered  lands,  with- 
out a  license  from  the  said  Cabot,  or  his  heirs. 

As  Cabot  sailed  up  to  the  latitude  of  Iceland,  before 
he  steered  to  the  west,  he  arrived  on  the  American 
coast  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Labrador.  From 
thence  he  sailed  to  the  south,  and  discovering  what 
was  therefore  called  New-found-land,  he  is  said  to 
have  followed  the  shores  of  North  America,  as  far 
as  the  extremity  of  Florida.  There  seems,  however^ 
to  be  no  very  distinct  account  of  this  voyage  pre- 
served ;  but  what  is  known,  makes  him  the  first 
European  who  saw  the  main  land  of  America,  and 
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who  was  sufficiently  aware  of  its  extent  to  observe, 
that  it  could  not  properly  be  regarded  as  an  island. 
It  was  two  years  after  this  before  Columbus,  then  on 
his  third  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  fell  in 
with  the  main  land  of  South  America ;  but  14^ 
still  without  suspecting  that  it  was  a  conti- 
nent, though  he  noticed  the  freshness  of  the  water 
round  his  anchorage ;  which  was  occasioned  by  his 
being  off  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  a  river  too  Iar?e 
to  be  fed  by  the  streams  of  any  country  that  should 
not  be  more  extensive  than  Spain  and  France  put 
together*  But  neither  Columbus  nor  Cabot  were 
allowed  the  honour  of  having  their  name  given  to 
this  new  continent.  That  distinction  was  borne 
away  from  both  of  them  by  Americus  Vespucci,  a 
Florentine,  who  happening  to  visit  South  America 
in  1499,  under  the  command  of  another,  wrote  a 
boasting  account  of  what  he  had  seen ;  and  so  led 
his  readers,  and  those  who  conversed  with  them,  to 
talk  of  the  new  country  as  Americus'  land. 

When  Cabot  returned  to  England,  and  described 
the  frozen  appearance  of  Labrador,  and  the  dreary 
shores  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  added,  that  he  could 
perceive  no  marks  of  civilization  upon  the  extensive 
fine  of  coast  along  which  he  had  in  vain  searched 
for  an  opening  into  the  Indian  seas ;  and  when  this 
intelligence  was  contrasted  with  the  news  of  the  gold 
received  by  the  king  of  Spain  from  Hayti  and  Cuba, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  of  his 
tribute  of  pearls  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  the  Eng- 
lish would  naturally  be  tempted  to  repine,  that  the 
accident  which  delayed  Bartholomew  Columbus'  ar- 
rival in  London  should  have  prevented  their  sove- 
reign from  engaging  the  offered  services  of  himself 
and  his  brother,  before  the  monarch  who  had  al- 
lowed Christopher  Columbus  to  waste  so  many  pre- 
cious months  and  years  in  vain  attendance  upon  his 
court.  But  in  our  later  age,  which  can  trace  the 
consequences  of  the  splendid  prize  that  Columbus 
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was  made  instrumental  to  procuring  for  Spain,  itk 
difficult  to  avoid  perceiving  that  great  indeed  was 
the  mercy  shewn  to  England  in  this  providential  in- 
terference.  For  at  the  period  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
accession,  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  as 
much  freedom  as  the  English,  and  of  a  character  at 
least  as  respectable  as  theirs.  But  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  attain  to  wealth  can  only  be  advanta? 
geous  where  it  comes  in  such  a  form  as  to  encourage 
habits  of  industry  and  sobriety.  Whereas  the  dvh 
coveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  brought  them 
acquainted  with  a  people  from  whom  they  could  ex* 
tort  gold  by  violence,  without  toiling  for  it.  Hence 
they  were  tempted  to  deeds  of  cruelty,  whicTi  made 
the  Spanish  nation  to  be  abhorred  by  all  who  heard 
of  their  atrocities ;  and  they  incurred  the  guilt  of 
making  the  venerable  name  of  Christ  to  be  an  of- 
fence to  unbelievers,  through  the  frightful  crimes 
perpetrated  by  those  who  boasted  to  be  Christians, 
and  frequently  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  His  hor 
nour.  And  when  the  Spaniards  had  gotten  riches,  and 
reflected  that  if  they  were  hated,  they  were  also  feared 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  these  things  tempted 
them  to  indolence  and  pride.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  kings  of  Spain  were  tempted  to  employ  the  vast 
revenue  they  received  from  America  in  seducing,  or 
subduing,  all  who  might  have  withstood  their  en- 
deavours to  establish  a  despotic  government  over  their 
Spanish  subjects.  So  that  they  who  made  slaves  of 
others,  were  righteously  permitted  to  lose  their  own 
freedom ;  whilst  the  gold  for  which  they  had  sold 
their  own  souls,  diminished  in  value  nearly  as  fast  as 
they  gathered  it  together.  For  the  production  of 
an  unusual  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  must  as  ne- 
cessarily make  those  metals  cheaper,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  an  unusual  quantity  of  corn  will  make  it 
cheaper.  And  this  diminution  in  the  value  of  those 
metals,  of  which  money  is  fabricated,  soon  spread 
over  the  commercial  countries  of  Europe;  as  the 
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indolence  which  grew  upon  the  Spaniards  obliged 
them  to  send  much  of  their  money  abroad,  to  pur- 
chase clothing,  and  those  luxuries  which  were  be- 
come wants  to  them.  Hence,  since  Spain  is  com- 
puted  to  have  imported  as  much  gold  and  silver 
irom  its  American  mines,  between  this  period  and 
1724,  as  amounted  to  an  average  of  five  millions 
pounds  sterling  a-year,  we  shall  find  the  price  of 
labour  and  of  corn  to  have  risen  accordingly ;  though 
whereas  the  wages  of  labour  are  thus  usually  spoken 
of,  as  having  become  so  much  higher  in  that  interval, 
and  corn  dearer,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  money  had  become  cheaper.  For  wheat  is  no 
dearer  to  the  labourer  at  31,  Is.  6d.  the  quarter,  if 
he  can  earn  Is.  6d,  a  day,  than  it  was  to  the  labourer 
of  the  fifteenth  century  at  14#.  6d.  the  quarter,  when 
the  latter  could  earn  but  4:d.  a  day.  Whilst  wages 
are  lower  to  the  landlord  now,  at  1^.  (5d.,  with  his 
present  rents,  than  they  were  at  4d,,  when  he  could 
only  let  his  pasture-land  for  Is,  an  acre.  In  each 
case  it  would  take  the  labourer  just  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  to  earn  the  price  of  the  same  quantity  of 
wheaten  bread  for  his  lamily.  So  far,  therefore,  it 
matters  nothing  to  the  labourer  of  the  present  time, 
that  if  he  can  save  up  fourteen  days*  wages  he  may 
have  a  sovereign  to  lay  by,  whilst  the  labourer  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  could  never  think  of  pos- 
sessing the  larger  gold  sovereign  of  his  king's  coin- 
age *.  It  is  only  as  far  as  the  labourer  of  modern 
times  desires  to  be  a  purchaser  of  the  produce  of 
very  distant  countries,  that  the  cheapness  of  gold 
or  silver  at  home  is  of  any  advantage  to  him ;  as 
in  the  instance  of  his  being  able  to  pay  with  the 
money  he  earns  in  one  day,  for  the  twelve-days' 
labour  employed  by  a   Chinese  in  preparing,  and 

*  Henry  YIL  was  the  first  monarch  who  coined  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns.  They  were  gold  coins,  so  named  from  bearing  a  figure  of 
the  king  seated  as  a  sovereign  on  his  throne ;  and  were,  respectively, 
worth  two  guineas  and  one  guinea,  of  modem  money. 
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bringing  to  market^  the  tea  which  an  English  peasant 
drinks. 

The  unpromising  discoveries  of  Csibot  had  a  yery 
different  result.  For  though  neglected  durine  a 
whole  century,  as  worthless,  they  gave  the  English 
a  right,  in  the  estimation  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  to  send  out  settlers  to  North  America ;  and 
the  early  colonists  from  England  carried  with  them 
an  intense  love  of  liberty,  and  a  deep  respect  for  the 
word  of  God.  They  found  that  no  bread  could  be 
eaten  till  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows ;  and 
hence,  they  grew  up  into  a  hardy,  and  in  the  main, 
a  religious  people,  whose  best  qualities  have  not 
been  wholly  tost ;  and  it  is  our  hope  and  prayer,  may 
be  perpetuated  and  increased  in  their  children  and 
successors,  the  inhabitants  of  the  powerful  republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

From  the  date  of  the  putting  down  of  the  last 
Cornish  rebellion,  king  Henry  was  enabled  to  go* 
vern  England  in  peace ;  and  if  he  could  have  brought 
Ireland  into  the  same  tranquil  state,  without  burden* 
ing  his  treasury  with  the  expense  of  its  subjugation, 
he  would  gladly  have  done  so.  The  earl  of  Kildare 
had  been  sent  under  arrest  to  England,  and  was 
now  called  upon  to  reply  to  a  number  of  heavy 
charges;  insomuch,  that  the  king  warned  him  he 
would  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  able  counsel, 
as  it  was  to  be  feared  his  cause  might  need  it. 
"  Yea,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  will  have  the  ablest  in 
the  realm,"  seizing  Henry  by  the  hand.  "  I  take 
your  highness  for  my  counsel,  against  those  false 
knaves,  my  accusers."  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  this  manner  of  mixing  up  flattery  with  the 
affectation  of  peculiar  artlessness  had  any  influence 
upon  king  Henry;  but  a  sovereign  who  sincerely  loved 
justice,  would  have  sternly  rebuked  the  shameless 
avowal  of  such  indifference  to  the  crime  of  murder  as 
Kildare  uttered,  when,  being  charged  with  having 
burnt  the  cathedral  of  Cashel»  he  replied,  '<  Spare 
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jrour  evidence.  I  did  set  fire  to  the  church ;  for  I 
thought  the  bishop  had  been  in  it"  Yet  the  king 
himself  made  a  like  unbecoming  confession  in  the 
end.  For  Kildare's  accusers  having  finished  by  say* 
ing,  ^'  That  all  Ireland  could  not  govern  this  earl ;'' 
king  Henry  replied,  "  Well  then,  this  earl  shall 
govern  all  Ireland/*  words  which  amounted  to  an 
avowal  that,  if  it  was  so  difficult  to  protect  his  Irish 
subjects  from  the  unprincipled  violence  of  this  bad 
man,  be  would  be  content  to  neglect  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting  them,  if  Ireland  could  be  more  cheaply  kept 
thereby  in  subjection. 

Soon  after  this  England  was  again  visited  by  i?^^ 
one  of  those  destructive  pestilences,  which  so 
frequently  thinned  its  population ;  till  the  country 
was  more  uniformly  drained,  and  the  unwholesome 
salt-meat  diet  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  still  more 
unwholesome  neglect  of  personal  and  domestic  clean- 
liness, bad  undergone  an  essential  change.  In  this 
instance  the  lowest  statement  makes  the  deaths  in 
London  to  have  been  ^0,000:  and  the  alarm  was 
such,  that  the  king  and  queen  removed  with  their 
court  to  Calais,  to  escape  the  infection. 

In  the  following  year  prince  Arthur's  bride,  Ca- 
tharine of  Aragon  arrived  from  Spain;  bringing 
with  her  30,000/.,  in  half  payment  of  the  portion 
promised  by  her  father,  king  Ferdinand.  The  young 
bridegroom  had  still  but  just  completed  his  fifteenth 
year;  and,  before  they  had  been  married  .  lo 
five  months,  the  princess  became  a  widow.  1502/ 
For  a  while  the  king's  second  son,  Henry, 
was  not  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales ;  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  time  for  as- 
certaining whether  Catharine  might  not  produce  a 
heir  to  his  late  brother.  But  when  this  could  no 
longer  be  hoped,  the  king  received  proposals  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for  allowing  prince  Henry 
to  take  their  daughter,  his  brother's  widow,  to  wife. 
Such  a  mstrriage  is  expressly  forbidden  by  tVie  \scvr 
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of  God  ♦ ;  but  they  went  to  the  expence  of  procur- 
ing a  bull  from  the  popei  whereby  the  Roman 
pontiff  took  upon  him  to  excuse  the  parties  con* 
cerned,  from  regarding  the  divine  prohibition.  The 
terms  were  agreed  upon  afterwards;  and  Henry  took 
care  that  the  princess  should  not  leave  England, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  completed  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  king  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  match  between  James  IV.^  king  of 
Scotland,  and  his  daughter,  the  lady  Margaret ;  and 
also  in  arranging  the  terms  of  a  friendly  allianoei 
instead  of  merely  continuing  those  limited  truces 
which  had  been  the  only  interruptions  to  war  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  for  nearly  170  years ;  and 
had  always  been  drawn  up  as  between  parties  who 
would  barely  consent  to  suspend  their  enmity,  and 
were  resolved  not  to  give,  or  accept,  the  advantages 
of  an  amicable  intercourse.  Some  of  Henry's  minis- 
ters objected  to  this  match,  on  the  ground  that  if  his 
only  surviving  son  should  die  without  heirs,  Eng^ 
land  would  be  the  inheritance  of  Margaret;  and 
might  thus  become  a  dependant  province,  under  the 
monarchs  of  Scotland.  But  the  king  himself  saga- 
ciously remarked,  that  then  Scotland  would  be  ap- 
pended to  England,  and  not  England  to  Scotlana ; 
for  that  the  larger  kingdom  would,  assuredly,  draw 
the  less  into  it.  Events  have  shewn  that  he  was  not 
mistaken.  But  though  king  Henry's  political  saga- 
city thus  prevented  him  from  being  influenced  by  the 
less  wise  suggestions  of  his  counsellors,  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  was  not  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  the  bounty  of 
God  alone,  that  brought  about  the  peaceable  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  government ;  by  suf- 
fering the  line  of  Tudor  to.  become  extinct  in  Eng- 
land, as  soon  as  the  Scottish  throne  was  occupied 
by  a  sovereign  willing  to  let  his  subjects  read  the 

• 
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Scriptures,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  alone 
are  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation. 

It  was  in  1503  that  the  English  princess,  being 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  took  her  departure  from 
her  father's  court;  and  important  as  was  her  mar- 
riage, in  its  consequences,  the  details  attending  it 
were  many  of  them  such  as  would  now  be  thought 
disproportionately  homely.  Her  fortune  was  to  be 
but  15,000/.,  and  the  king  of  England  was  to  be 
allowed  three  years  for  paying  it.  She  was  to  be 
escorted  by  noblemen ;  but  yet,  though  so  mere  a 
child,  she  was  obliged  to  ride  on  horseback  all  the 
way  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  except  that  a  litter 
was  provided,  on  which  she  might  sit,  when  enter- 
ing any  considerable  town.  To  break  the  journey, 
however,  she  and  her  train  reposed  some  weeks  at 
CoUyweston,  near  Stamford,  then  the  residence  of 
her  grandmother,  the  benevolent  countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  Derby*.  From  thence  it  took  her  a 
month  to  reach  the  Scottish  capital,  into  which  she 
made  her  public  entrance  riding  on  a  pillion,  behind 
her  husband,  king  James.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
neither  the  Scotch  monarch,  nor  the  warlike  earl  of 
Surrey,  who  went  with  her  to  Edinburgh,  thought 
fit  to  invite  the  English  attendant,  who  controTed 
her  maids  and  grooms,  to  attend  the  council  of  state ; 
but  this  personage  persuaded  his  young  mistress  to 
think  the  omission  was  a  slight  upon  her ;  and  she 
complained  of  it  to  her  father,  king  Henry,  in  a  letter 
which  may  serve  to  shew  that  the  spelling  of  our  lan- 
guage was  still  very  wide  from  the  present  custom ; 
though  rather  more  so  in  this  specimen  than  was 
quite  usual  even  in  that  age.  **  My  lorde  of  Surrey," 
says  the  royal  letter-writer,  "  ys  yn  great  favor 
with  the  king  her,  that  he  cannott  forber  the  com- 
paney  off  hym,  no  tyme  off  the  day.  He  and  the 
bichopp  off  Murrey  orderth  every  thyng  as  nyght 

•  See  Vol  U,  p.  623.,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  23. 
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as  they  can  to  the  kyng  pleasur.  I  pray  it  may  be 
for  my  por  hartts  ease  in  tyme  to  come*  They  cal 
not  my  chamberlayne  to  them,  whych  I  am  sur  wull 
speke  better  for  my  part  than  any  off  them  that  ben 
off  that  consell.  And  iff  he  speke  any  thyng  for 
my  cause  my  lord  of  Surrey  hatli  such  wordds  unto 
hym  that  he  dar  speke  no  furder.  As  for  thys  that 
I  have  wrytyn  to  your  Grace,  yt  ys  wery  tru,  bot  I 
pray  I  may  fynd  yt  wel  for  my  welefer  efter."  Of 
the  result  of  this  complaint  we  hear  nothing.  Her 
father  was  too  prudent  to  interfere  in  the  chamber- 
lain's behalf;  and  the  young  queen  of  Scotland  con- 
ducted herself  with  very  respectable  discretion  when 
she  grew  older. 

Worldly  wisdom,  however,  is  powerless  against 
Bjdch  temptations  as  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  the  mind.  King  Henry  might  be  too  po- 
litic to  run  the  risk  of  provoking  more  rebellions  by 
imposing  such  taxes  as  were  likely  to  irritate  the 
mass  of  the  population  ;  but  neither  the  fear  of  dis- 
gusting his  subjects  by  acts  of  meanness,  nor  his 
being  so  far  acquainted  with  the  law  of  God  as,  pro- 
bably, to  know  that  it  declares  ike  covetous  shaU  nai 
infterit  the  kingdom  of  God*,  could  give  him  strength 
to  subdue  the  increasing  dominion  of  covetousness 
within  his  heart.  It  is  not  by  telling  men  what  pro- 
pensities are  offensive  to  God,  that  the  Scriptures 
impart  saving  wisdom  f;  but  by  teaching  them  to 
flee  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  help  against  the  power  of 
sin;]:.  Of  this  the  king  was  altogether  ignorant; 
having  used  his  power  to  silence,  or  destroy,  those 
teachers  who  might  have  imparted  to  him  that  inva- 
luable knowledge.  Hence  that  meanness  of  charac- 
ter, which  the  love  of  money  produces,  grew 
1502. '  upon  him.  He  had  lost  his  queen  in  child-bed. 
It  immediately  became  his  object  to  gain  as 
much  wealtli  as  possible  by  a  second  marriage. 

•  1  Cor.  Ti.  10.  t  Rom.  vil  7-— 11.  t  See  Rom.  Tiii. 
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For  this  purpose,  he  first  sought  the  hand  of  the 
widow  of  a  King  of  Naples ;  but,  on  hearing  that  she 
was  not  likely  to  get  possession  of  the  large  dowry 
which  her  husband  had  bequeathed  to  her,  he  next 
turaed  his  attention  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  the  widow  of  a  duke  of  Savoy.  Now  it 
»  happened  that  the  duchess'  brother,  Philip  duke 
»f  Burgundy,  being  on  his  way  to  Spain,  with  his 
rife  Juana,  to  claim  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  as  de- 
"olving  to  them  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  queen 
sabelia,  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  the 
iritish  channel ;  and  they  landed  at  Wey- 
nouth,  to  recover  from  its  effects.  But  when  i^' 
hey  would  have  re-embarked,  they  were  pre- 
sented by  sir  Thomas  Trenchard  and  sir  John  Ca- 
ew,  who  had  come  down  to  the  coast  in  arms,  and 
nsisted,  with  much  profession  of  doing  them  honour, 
hat  they  should  not  return  to  their  ships  till  the 
ung  of  England  had  been  informed  of  their  arrival ; 
rho  would  doubtless  wish  to  see  them.  The  Ian- 
riiage  used  by  these  gentlemen  was  confirmed  by 
he  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  Henry  sent  ofi*  with  a 
ramerous  train  ;  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Castile, 
IS  they  were  already  styled  by  their  attendants, 
bund  themselves  compelled  to  accept  his  invitation, 
ind  visit  him  at  Windsor.  They  were  received  there 
rith  all  the  forms  of  respect ;  Henry  prince  of 
i¥ales,  and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  court,  going 
brth  five  miles  to  meet  them.  But  having  thus  got 
possession  of  these  important  personages,  the  king 
ook  advantage  of  it  to  urge  various  requests ;  and 
efused  to  let  them  go  till  they  were  all  conceded. 
3ne  was,  that  Henry  should  have  the  duchess  of 
Javoy,  with  a  dowry  of  75,000i^.,  and  a  yearly  pen- 
ion  of  1000/. ;  and  to  this  Philip  assented,  so  far  as 
le  might  have  influence  to  bring  his  sister  to  accept 
he  king's  hand.  Another  was,  that  Philip's  infant 
ion  Charles,  afterwards  both  emperor  of  Germany 
md  king  of  all  Spain,  should  marry  Henry's  daughter, 
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the  lady  Mary;  and  this  also  was  granted.     But 
besides  these  concessions  to  the  king's  personal  am- 
bition^  Philip  was  fain  to  consent  that  the  treaty  of 
commerce^  which  regulated  the  intercourse  between 
his  Flemish  subjects  and  the  English,  should  be  so 
altered  as  to  make  it  much  more  favourable  to  the 
latter.      Lastly,   king  Henry  required  that   Philip 
should  cause  De  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.    This  nobleman  was  younger  bro- 
ther to  that  earl  of  Lincoln  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Stoke ;  and  when  their  father,  the  duke  of  Sufiblk, 
died,  he  should  have  inherited  the  dukedom  and  the 
estates  of  his  family.     But  the  king  had  then  chosen 
to  insist,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  the  imme- 
diate heir  of  his  elder  brother  rather  than  of  their 
father,  and  consequently  as  having  no  legal  title  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  Poles ;  inasmuch  as  the  earl  of 
Lincoln  had  died  fighting  against  his  sovereign,  and 
had  been  attainted  by  act  of  parliament.     Hence  he 
had  been  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  accepting,  as  a 
fresh  gift,  such  a  portion  of  the  family  estates  as  the 
king  chose  to  allow  him,  with  the  title  of  earl  instead 
of  duke.     This  was  sufficient  to  irritate  a  young 
noble,  conscious  that  he  really  inherited  such  a  claim 
to  the  crown  itself  as  had  been  publicly  declared 
valid  *.     But  he  became  still  more  indignant  when^ 
his  violent  passions  having  driven  him  to  kill  a  man 
in  his  anger,  he  was  tried  for  this  outrage;   and 
obliged  to  humble  himself  so  far  as  to  receive  the 
king's  pardon,  in  order  to  escape  a  disgraceful  pu- 
nishment.    He  had,  in  consequence,  left  England 
in  disgust,  for  the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Burgundy ;  had  been  recalled  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  had  fled  once  more  into  Flanders  ;  being 
implicated  in   some  unlawful   proceedings  with  sir 
James  Tyrrell,  who  was  thereupon  tried  and  be- 
headed, having  long  deserved  such  a  sentence  for 

♦  See  p.  ^. 


fKimpetled  me  to  it,  by  treating  me  as  yonr  pri- 
rather  than  your  guest  "  11"  tliat  is  all,"  re- 
king  Henry,  "  1  am  content  to  be  thougbt  to 
constrained  you  to  surrender  him ;  and  so  your 
ation  will  be  safe."  It  is  to  the  credit  of  L'hilip 
he  still  refused  ;  till  the  king  of  En.nliind  had 
red  his  word  that  he  would  not  take  the  earl's 
And  then  his  consent  was  evidently  so  reluc- 
that  king  Henry  would  not  allow  him  to  quit 
English  court,  until  a  messenger  had  been  sent 
Flanders,  and  the  earl  bad  redeemed  his  late 
ctor,  by  surrendering  himself  at  Dover;  upon 
ti  Philip  and  Juanawere  allowed  to  resume  their 
3fi,  after  having  been  detained  as  unwilling  visi- 
for  near  three  months.  They  were  bound  to 
1,  with  the  prospect  of  royal  honours,  and  of 
iily  succeeding  to  a  still  ampler  inheritance, 
in  a  few  months  king  Phihp  died  of  a  fever ;  and 
ry,  giving  up  his  pretensions  to  the  duchess  of 
y,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Ferdinand,  to  request 
hand  of  his  widowed  daughter.  He  was  in- 
ed,  in  reply,  that  queen  Juana,  who  had  been 
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pretext  for  levying  money  in  the  shape  of  forfeitures. 
With  this  view  he  raised  two  unprincipled  lawyers, 
sir  Richard  Empson  and  Edmund  Dudley^  to  the 
rank  of  barons  of  the  exchequer ;  and  these  persons 
scarcely  allowed  any  wealthy  man  to  hold  office,  as 
sheriff  or  mayor  of  a  corporation,  without  findiotf 
some  excuse  for  summoning  him  before  them,  and 
threatening  him  with  a  prosecution,  unless  he  would 
consent  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  they  chose  to  specify; 
by  way  of  compounding  for  his  delinquency  in  hav* 
ing  failed  to  observe  some  obsolete  statute  or  other. 
If  he  refused  to  pay  down  what  they  demanded,  he 
was  sent  to  prison ;  and  tried,  at  their  suggestion,  by 
juries  who  knew  that  the  like  harassing  process 
awaited  them,  if  they  should  displease  the  court; 
and  who  therefore  gave  verdicts  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  whether  just  or  unjust.  No  rank,  or  acknow- 
ledged services  were  sufficient  to  save  any  man  from 
this  vexatious  though  bloodless  persecution;  if  he 
lay  open  to  any  charge,  and  had  the  means  of  pay* 
ing  a  heavy  fine.  There  was  probably  no  nobleman 
living  who  had  been  so  constant  an  adherent  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  or  done  more  faithful  service  to 
the  king  himself  than  the  earl  of  Oxford  * ;  and  he 
must  now  have  been  in  his  old  age,  when  king 
Henry  paid  him  a  visit  at  Castle  Hedingham,  and 
was  received  with  all  the  splendour  with  which  a 
powerful  and  loyal  nobleman  would  be  eager  to  dis* 
play  his  attachment  to  his  sovereign.  When  the 
king  was  quitting  the  castle,  a  number  of  persons, 
dressed  in  the  earl's  livery,  were  drawn  up  in  stately 
order,  and  lined  the  apartments  and  passages  lead- 
ing to  the  outer  gate.  "  My  lord,"  said  Henry  to 
the  earl,  as  they  advanced  between  their  ranks,  "  I 
have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is 
greater  than  the  report.  Tliese  handsome  gentle- 
men and  yeomen,  that  I  see  on  each  side  of  me,  are 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p,  60L  604. 612. ;  aneL\o\.Ul.  v^.  34.  38.  and  55. 
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doubtless  your  menial  servants.**  ''  That,**  replied 
the  earl,  with  a  smile,  "  were  not  for  mine  ease, 
your  grace.  They  are  most  of  them  neighbours,  or 
my  tenants,  come  to  do  me  service  at  a  time  like 
this ;  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace. **  On  his  so  say- 
ing, the  king  affected  to  start ;  and  assuming  a  stem 
sir,  he  said,  ''  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  cheer ;  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have 
my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must 
speak  with  you." 

It  was  true  that  there  was  a  well  known  law,  which 
for  sound  poUtical  reasons  had  forbidden  the  great 
to  give  their  liveries  to  persons  not  really  their  ser- 
vants *;  but  it  would  have  better  become  king  Henry 
to  have  taken  care  that  his  noble  entertainer  should 
have  been  informed  before  his  visit,  that  he  must  dis- 
countenance the  breach  of  that  law.  As  it  was,  the 
earl' received  a  summons  to  appear  in  the  star-cham- 
ber, and  was  actually  fined  15,000/.;  such  a  sum,  it 
will  be  remembered,  as  the  king  himself  had  bar- 
gained to  be  allowed  three  years  for  raising  when  he 
had  his  daughter  Margaret's  dowry  to  pay. 

But  whilst  the  king  inflicted  as  many  pecuniary 
punishments  as  he  could,  he  also  turned  the  severer 
sentences  of  the  law  into  sources  of  profit,  by  taking 
money  for  issuing  pardons  to  the  condemned.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  secretly  demanded  rewards 
from  those  to  whom  he  gave  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment. 

It  is  pitiable  to  find  a  sovereign  thus  given  up  to 
so  contemptible  a  vice  as  covetousness,  for  whose 
peaceable  government  the  much  larger  proportion  of 
his  subjects  had  still  reason  to  be  very  thankful ; 
and  in  whose  character  there  were  yet  some  amiable 
points,  for  he  was  slow  to  anger,  and  an  attentive 
and  respectful  son  to  his  mother.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  she  appears  to  have  sent  him  a  letter, 

*  See  Vol  IT.  pp.  391  and  651 ;  and  Vol.  III.  p.  5d. 
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requesting  his  licence  to  enable  her  to  appropriate 
certain  estates  to  the  founding  of  Christ's  College  in 
Cambridge ;  and  the  king's  answer  is  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  pleasing  filial  affection.  '^  My  dame/'  he  writes, 
*'  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  other  things  that  I  may 
know  should  be  to  your  honour,  and  pleasure,  and 
weal  of  your  soul,  I  shall  be  as  glad  to  please  you  as 
your  heart  can  desire  it ;  and  I  know  well  that  I  am 
as  much  bounden  so  to  do  as  any  creature  living,  for 
the  great  and  singular  motherly  love  and  affection, 
that  it  hath  pleased  you,  at  all  times,  to  bear  towards 
me.  For  which,  mine  own  loving  mother,  in  my  most 
hearty  manner,  I  thank  you ;  beseeching  you  of  your 
good  continuance  in  the  same."  The  letter,  from 
which  this  extract  is  made,  concludes  with  this  kind 
apology  for  its  length :  '^  Madame,  I  have  encum- 
bered you  now  with  this  my  long  writing ;  but  me- 
thinks  that  I  can  do  no  less,  considering  that  it  is  so 
seldom  I  do  write ;  for  which  I  beseech  you  to  par- 
don me.  For  verily,  madame,  my  sight  is  nothing 
so  perfect  as  it  has  been,  and  I  know  well  it  wiU 
appayre  *  daily  ;  wherefore  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
be  displeased,  though  I  write  not  so  often  with  mine 
own  hand  ;  for,  on  my  faith,  I  have  been  three  days 
e'er  I  could  make  an  end  of  this  letter."  The  decay 
of  his  sight  was  probably  a  partial  result  of  the  gene- 
ral breaking  up  of  his  health.  For  he  soon  after 
appeared  to  be  in  a  decline  ;  and,  becoming  sensible 
that  his  days  on  earth  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close, 
he  betook  himself  to  spending  a  portion  of  his  wealth 
in  those  various  ways  by  which  the  church  of  Rome 
encourages  its  followers  to  hope  that  they  may  pur- 
chase exemption  from  the  punishment  due  to  their 
sins.  The  building  of  churches  is  one  of  its  most 
approved  methods ;  and,  besides  contributing  to  build 
or  beautify  several  churches  in  Somersetshire,  he  had 
already  devoted  considerable  sums  towards  the  com- 

•  Impair. 
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pkting  of  the  noble  chapel  began  by  Henry  the  Sixth, 
for  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  was  altogether 
die  founder  of  that  sumptuous  addition  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  church,  which  is  still  called  after  him. 
Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  Henry  the  Seventh's  favorite 
architect,  as  well  as  a  confidential  minister  in  affairs 
of  state ;  and,  in  the  buildings  planned  by  him,  the 
style  called  Grothic  arrived  at  its  last  stage,  the  florid; 
of  which  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  are  a  most 
lavish  profusion  of  sculptured  ornaments,  with  win- 
dows and  roofs  whose  arches  are  still  pointed,  but  at 
an  obtuse  angle ;  whilst  the  key-stones  to  the  arches 
of  the  roof  project  considerably  below  it  *• 

But  besides  going  to  a  great  expense  to  ornament 
and  endow  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor,  the  king 
obtained  two  grants  in  its  favor  from  Pope  Alexan- 
der, on  which  he  set  such  value  as  to  give  the  bishop- 
ric of  Worcester  to  Giovanni  de  Giglis,  an  Italian 
agent,  who  had  exerted  himself  to  procure  them. 
By  the  first  grant,  the  Pope  authorised  such  persons 
as  should  devoutly  visit  this  chapel,  on  the  Sundays 
of  Lent,  to  consider  themselves  as  released  from 
seven  j^ars  of  the  penance  that  might  have  been 
enjoined  them  for  any  crime ;  thus  providing  that  the 
fear  of  those  burdensome  impositions  should  hence- 
forward be  as  ineffectual  towards  curbing  the  pas- 
sions of  the  poor,  as  they  had  always  been  to  re- 
straining those  of  the  rich,  who  commuted  their 
penance  for  money.  By  the  second,  the  Pope  was 
guilty  of  the  presumptuous  sin  of  declaring,  that  by 
his  apostolic  authority,  he  gave  full  remission  of  all 
their  sins  to  such  as  should  devoutly  visit  Windsor 
chapel  eveiy  year,  on  the  Wednesday  after  Whit- 


*  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  Roslyn  chapel,  near  Edinburgh, 
are  beautiful  edifices  in  this  style.  But  the  most  gorgeous  specimens  of 
the  florid  Gothic  occur  in  the  sepulchral  chapels,  or  canopies  surmounting 
the  tombs  of  this  age ;  as  in  those  of  prince  Arthur,  at  Worcester ;  of 
Inshops  Fox  and  'Waynfleet,  at  Winchester ;  and  of  bishop  West,  in  Ely 
cathedraL 
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Sunday*  It  is  true,  indeed^  that  notwithstanding  these 
large  words^  this  remission  was  only  promised  to  the 
faithful  in  Christ,  and  only  extended  to  those  sins  of 
which  they  truly  repented,  and  which  they  should 
confess  with  their  mouth ;  but  it  undeniably  made  the 
fact  of  visiting  this  particular  chapel,  and  the  pre- 
tended apostolic  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  be 
the  ground  of  a  repentant  sinner's  hope,  instead  of 
the  atoning  blood  of  his  Redeemer.  The  king^s 
superstition  was  gratified  by  these  papal  grants ;  but 
it  seems  that  he  did  not  dare  to  risk  his  salvation 
upon  them*  For  he  next  stipulated  with  his  clergy, 
not  merely  that  they  should  remember  him  in  all 
their  prayers,  but  that  he  should  have  a  share  in  the 
merit  of  all  their  good  works,  of  their  fasts,  and  of  all 
the  masses  that  should  be  performed  in  any  church 
within  his  dominions,  during  his  life  or  after  it.  He* 
sides  which,  he  directed  his  executors  to  cause  @000 
masses  to  be  sung  for  his  soul  within  a  month  after 
his  decease ;  though  they  were  not  to  give  more  for 
them  than  sixpence  each.  Another  of  his  bequests 
for  the  weal  of  his  soul  was  oi^  a  much  more  expen- 
sive scale;  for  by  it  the  same  executors  were  enjoined 
to  cause  silver-gilt  boxes,  of  61.  value,  to  be  made 
and  presented  to  every  church  in  England,  that 
should  not  be  already  provided  with  one  of  the  like 
materials,  for  preserving  the  consecrated  wafer. 
There  was,  however,  something  more  like  genuine 
repentance  in  his  desiring  a  proclamation  to  be  issued 
upon  his  death,  inviting  all  persons  who  had  any 
ground  to  complain  that  he  had  wronged  them  in 
their  property,  to  come  and  appear  before  certain 
commissioners;  whom  he  authorised  by  his  will  to 
make  restitution  out  of  the  treasure  he  should  leave 
behind  him.  But  he  gave  yet  stronger  evidence  tliat 
his  fears  were  now  overpowering  the  temptation  that 
most  easily  beset  him ;  for  whilst  he  was  yet  alive  he 
j>arted  with  as  much  of  his  beloved  money  as  paid  the 
Zees  of  all  those  prisoners  in  t\\e  gaoU  \w  atid  about 

10 
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London,  who  were  detained  for  want  of  such  cha- 
ritable aid ;  and  the  debts  of  all  the  persons  confined 
in  the  Ludgate  counter  for  sums  of  3/.  and  under. 

This  late  generosity,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
leaving  such  wealth  in  his  coffers  as  no  king  of  Eng- 
land had  ever  died  possessed  of  before ;  being  reputed 
to  have  amounted^  in  value,  to  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  pounds  sterling.  While  coveting  ctfter  this  moneys 
the  king  had  lamentably  erred;  and  when  he  saw  the 
approach  of  death,  he  found  that  he  had  thereby 
pierced  himself  through  with  many  sorrows  *.  Yet 
the  affliction  which  those  sorrows,  and  a  painful 
death-bed,  gave  him,  seems  to  have  been  graciously 
permitted  to  drive  him  to  seeking  for  mercy  where 
alone  it  can  be  found.  In  the  agonies  of  his  last 
hours  we  no  longer  hear  of  his  counting  the  masses 
that  would  be  said  for  him,  or  invoking  the  help  of 
departed  saints.  Instead  of  ending  his  life  under  the 
curse  pronounced  against  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
man  +,  we  are  told  that  Henry's  latest  cry  was,  "  O 
my  blessed  Jesus !  O  my  Lord !  deliver  me.  Deliver 
my  soul  from  these  deadly  pangs,  from  this  corrupti- 
bki  body.  O,  deliver  my  soul  from  everlasting 
death !'" 

•   1  Tim.  vL  10.  t  Jerem.  zvii.  6. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Henry  VIII. 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 

Kings  of  France, 


Kings  of  Scotland, 

A.D. 

James  IV. 

James  V 1513 

Queen  Mary •   1 542 


A.D. 

Louis  XII. 

Francis  I.    •   1516 


Emperors  of  Germany,  Kings  of  Spain, 

Maximilian.  Ferdinand. 


1516 


Popes, 


Julius  II. 

LeoX 1513 

Adrian  VI. 1521 


Clement  VII.    • 1523 

Paul  III 1534 


The  young  monarch,  who  now  succeeded 
^1509.'   ^^  ^^^  English  throne^  was  scarcely  eighteen 

years  of  age ;  and  the  temptations  with  which 
youth  and  exalted  rank  are  ordinarily  beset,  were 
aggravated  in  his  case,  by  his  possessing  such  vigo- 
rous health  and  so  athletic  a  body,  as  would  make 
him  forget  the  general  uncertainty  of  life ;  and  by 
his  finding  such  an  ample  treasure  in  his  father's  cof- 
fers, as  released  him  from  the  necessity  of  asking  his 
subjects  for  money  before  he  could  begin  any  extra- 
vagant course  of  profusion. 

The  commencement  of  his  reign,  however,  was  sa- 
tisfactory to  his  subjects.  They  were  glad  to  find  that, 
instead  of  making  his  young  companions  his  advisers, 
he  had  consulted  his  venerable  grandmother,  the  lady 
Margaret;  and  at  her  suggestion  had  retained  his 
father's  most  approved  counsellors;  whilst  Empson 
and  Dudley,  with  their  meaner  agents,  were  arrested 
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put  upon  their  trial  for  extortion.  It  is  pro- 
too,  that  most  persons  approved  of  his  now 

ing  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  not  withstand-  . 

r  being  some  years  older  than  himself. 

lOugh  the  late  king  had  caused  him  to  sign  a 
protestation,  in  1505,  that  he  would  not  con* 

0  take  her  to  wife,  seeing  she  was  his  own 
T*s  widow,  yet  she  had  been  detained  in  Eng- 
and  the  nation  must  have  refunded  her  por- 
lad  she  been  sent  back  to  Spain.  Whilst  her 
ntial  attention  to  all  the  obligations  which  she 
it  imposed  upon  her  by  religion,  had  procured 
r  universal  respect.  And  the  pope's  dispensa- 
Ets  generally  considered  as  sufficient  to  do  away 
he  prohibition,  which  the  divine  law  would 
bunded  on  her  former  marriage ;  especially  at 

1  doubted,  whether  her  union  with  prince 
r  should  ever  have  been  regarded  as  any 
more  than  the  mere  form  of  betrothing  two 
m. 

»  new  king  also  gained  popularity  by  fulfilling 
'ovisions  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  will ;  which 
quired  his  successor  to  invite  all  persons  who 
[  say  they  had  been  wronged  of  their  property, 
;  the  late  reign,  to  appear  before  certain  com- 
tiers,  that  they  might  receive  due  redress.  But 
the  parliament  met,  its  members  were  encou- 
by  the  king's  ministers  to  punish  their  late 
;ues  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  jus- 
gassing  an  act  of  attainder  against  Empson  and 
y,  whereby  those  obnoxious  personages  were 
nned  to  lose  their  estates  and  lives,  for  con- 
ot  forbidden,  under  any  such  penalties,  by  the 
^  the  land.  For  a  while,  indeed,  the  young 
lelayed  sanctioning  their  execution;  though 
iries  had  also  found  them  guilty  of  treason 
t  himself,  on  palpably  insufficient  evidence, 
ben  he  had  made  some  progress  on  a  journey 
le  country,  he  yielded  to  the  popular  outcry  \ 
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and  gave  orders  for  their  being  beheaded.  Among  7' 
other  acquisitions  made  by  Empson,  in  his  prospe-  ^' 
rity,  were  a  house  and  gardens  at  Bridewell,  reach-  ^ 
ing  down  from  Fleet-street  to  the  Thames.  This  * 
residence,  in  a  quarter  of  London  then  chiefly  occu-  ' 
pied  by  the  nobiUty,  was  given  to  Thomas  Wolsey,  !^ 
a  priest  who  completely  governed  England  during 
great  part  of  the  reign  now  begun ;  though  his  origin 
was  so  humble,  that  the  report  was,  that  he  was  but 
an  Ipswich  butcher's  son.  It  is  more  certain  that» 
after  distinguishing  himself  creditably  at  Oxford,  and 
becoming  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  he  lived  for 
a  while, 'as  rector  of  Lymmington,  near  Ilchester,  in 
such  little  honour,  as  to  be  set  in  the  stocks,  by  sir 
Amias  Pawlet,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  for  bem^ 
found  drunk  at  a  fair.  He  had  the  address,  hoW* 
ever,  to  gain  admission,  soon  after,  into  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  household;  and  being  thus 
brought  near  the  court,  he  farther  managed  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  Henry  VII.,  who  entrusted  him 
with  a  dispatch  for  the  emperor  Maximilian,  urg- 
ing the  king's  discreditable  suit  for  the  hand  of  the 
wealthy  duchess-dowager  of  Savoy. 

It  was  at  noon-day  that  the  king  gave  Wolsey  his 
letter,  at  Richmond ;  and  the  emperor  was  then  in 
Flanders,  but  not  far  from  Calais.  The  priestly 
messenger  was  speedily  on  his  horse ;  and,  aided  by 
a  favourable  wind,  he  reached  the  emperor's  quar^ 
ters  the  next  evening ;  and  brought  back  his  answer 
80  rapidly,  that  when  he  waited  with  it,  on  Henryi 
the  old  king  chid  him  for  not  having  yet  begun  his 
journey.  The  king  was  therefore  much  pleased  on 
hearing  that  Wolsey  had  not  only  already  performed 
his  commission,  but  had  anticipated  the  correction  of 
a  mistake,  which  Henry  had  not  perceived  till  after 
giving  him  the  letter.  For  a  service  so  little  in  uni* 
son  with  those  labours  to  which  a  sovereign  should 
desire  his  clergy  to  devote  themselves,  Wolsey  was 
made  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  almoner  to  the 
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which  last  office  was  supposed  to  be  con* 
1  with  the  distribution  of  the  royal  bounty, 
18  in  reality  valued  for  giving  the  holder  fre- 
occasion  to  appear  in  the  king's  presence. 
Isey  was  now,  therefore,  a  constant  attendant 
Ft ;  and  though  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  and  not 
lan  forty  years  of  age,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
to  gain  influence  with  the  new  monarch,  by 
I,  singing,  and  dancing  with  the  young  cour- 
and  by  sending  gifts  to  the  ladies ;  wnilst  he 
ed  Henry  the  Eighth's  disposition  to  value  him- 
I  his  intellectual  attainments,  by  discussing  with 
le  unprofitable  subtleties  of  Thomas  Aduinas,  a 
(hysical  author  then  much  admired.  It  seems 
ITolsey  had  a  ready  flow  of  pleasant  speech  ;  and 
ractical  skill  in  transacting  business  made  him 
le  of  serving  the  king  usefully.  Henry,  there- 
got  more  and  more  into  the  habit  of  allowing 
€tive  friend,  as  he  thought  him,  to  look  over 
papers,  and  suggest  the  answers  they  should 
e ;  whilst  he  himself  gave  up  his  mind  to  devis- 
)Iendid  pageants,  in  which  he  sought  to  realize 
itter  and  pomp  with  which  the  vain  fancies  of 
ice-writers  had  led  them  to  surround  their  ima* 
heroes.  For  this  object,  the  treasure  left  by 
ther,  and  the  otherwise  unnecessary  taxes  which 
:8t  parliament  granted  him,  were  quickly  spent 
idy  shows.  Without  entering  into  a  long  de- 
ion  of  these  follies,  the  bad  taste  with  which 
nrere  conducted  may  be  understood  from  a  few 
i  details  belonging  to  an  entertainment  given  on 
ueen  s  recovery  from  her  lying-in ;  when  a  hill, 
ed  with  grass  and  flowers,  cut  out  of  green  vel- 
nd  satin,  was  drawn  with  gilt  chains  into  the 
of  the  palace,  by  a  huge  lion,  in  damask  and 
and  an  antelope  coated  with  silver,  led  by  pre- 
d  savages,  in  green  silk.  Out  of  this  hill, 
i  bides  suddenly  opened,  stepped  forth  the  king 
[iree  knights  in  armour ;  and  presently  a  tour- 
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nament  began,  in  which  Henry  might  display  hii 
personal  strength  and  activity.  After  this  a  garden 
was  drawn  in,  full  of  artificial  flowers ;  and  the  king 
and  his  companions  changed  their  habiliments  for 
more  gorgeous  dresses,  loaded  with  massy  gold. 
These  ornaments,  so  readily  convertible  into  money, 
the  ladies  and  foreigners  were  permitted  to  plad[ 
off.  But  the  populace,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
gaze  at  the  show,  seeing  what  they  thought  a  li-. 
censed  scramble,  burst  over  the  bounds  marked  out 
for  them  ;  and,  grasping  at  all  they  could  reach,  acs* 
tually  stripped  the  king  to  his  doublet  and  hose 
before  the  attendants  could  drive  them  back.  And 
this  was  thought  a  most  amusing  pastime,  by  the  fill 
grown  children  who  composed  the  ring  of  courtiers. 
The  king,  however,  had  other  resources  for  gratify* 
ing  vanity,  which  gained  him  the  applause  of  persom 
who  possessed  more  mind  than  they. 

As  his  father  had  taken  care  that  he  should  be 
taught  Latin  and  French,  he  was  better  informed 
than  most  of  his  nobles ;  and  he  took  pleasure  in  dis- 
playing his  knowledge,  and  his  capability  of  enjoy- 
ing intellectual  conversation.  The  most  conspicuoos 
literary  character  of  that  day  was  Erasmus ;  and  he 
was  a  man  fond  of  the  society  of  the  great,  and  ever 
ready  to  repay  their  patronage  by  flattering  com- 
mendations. This  eminent  scholar  was  therefore 
invited  over  from  Holland  by  the  king.  And  to  let 
the  world  know  how  an  enlightened  monarch  couU 
be  gratified  by  hearing  him  converse,  Erasmus  wrote 
to  his  correspondents,  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
in  high  praise  of  king  Henry's  learning  and  discern- 
ment. 

Hence  others,  who  aspired  to  the  king's  favour, 
became  desirous  to  be  reputed  men  of  learning ;  and 
this  added  to  the  effect  of  the  other  causes,  already 
at  work,  to  make  instruction  more  sought  after  by 
those  important  classes  whom  the  court  fashion  leads. 
This  was  a  considerable  advanlagi^  to  the  national 
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irogress ;  and  particularly  contributed  to  preparing 
he  prelates  and  statesmen,  of  twenty  years  later,  for 
hose  weighty  enquiries  respecting  religion  and  the 
bundation  of  the  papal  power,  in  which  they  were 
iestined  to  be  engaged. 

At  the  present  period  Henry *s  prejudices  in  favour 
>f  the  pope's  authority  were  so  strong,  that  the  no- 
;oriously  violent  and   dishonest  character  of  pope 
lulius  II.  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  regarding 
bim  with    superstitious  veneration.      And  when   a 
^Iden  rose,  perfumed  with  musk,  and  thought  to  be 
consecrated  by  that  unhappy  sinner's  blessing, 
was  sent  by  Julius  to. the  king,  Henry  ac-    f^{jj' 
cepted  it  as  such  an  honour,  that  he  must 
needs,   in  return,  send  Bainbridge,  archbishop  of 
York,  to  thank  the  pope,  and   to  encourage  him 
with  the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  England 
in  those  wars  in  which  his  turbulent  spirit  kept  him 

ETpetually  involved.  On  Bainbridge's  arrival  at 
ome,  Julius  made  him  a  cardinal ;  but  when  this 
English  prelate  detected,  and  exposed,  the  miscon- 
duct of  Griglis,  an  Italian  bishop  of  Worcester*, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  king's  agent  at  the  papal 
court,  the  vindictive  foreigner  poisoned  him. 

By  degrees  the  king  was  seduced  into  openly 
abetting  the  pope's  endeavours  to  subjugate  ,.^. 
several  independent  states,  bordering  on  the 
papal  territories.  For  this  he  was  to  be  paid,  by 
receiving  the  title  of  ^^  Head  of  the  Italian  League" 
for  the  present ;  and  that  of  ^'  Most  Christian  King" 
in  perpetuity.  The  latter  ill-deserved  designation 
had  hitherto  been  borne  by  the  kings  of  France ; 
but  as  Louis  XII.,  after  having  been  invited  by  Ju- 
lius to  invade  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  join  him  in 
robbing  the  Venetians,  had  refused  to  desist  from 
following  up  his  own  claims  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  he  was  to  be  degraded.     To  this 

*  See  pp.  86  and  111. 
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last  project  Henry  willingly  lent  himself;  and  accord- 
ingly sent  a  herald  into  France  to  claim  the  French 
provinces^  so  long  ago  lost  by  his  predecessors ;  and 
to  make  their  refusal  his  excuse  for  declaring  war 
against  a  monarch  who  had  never  injured  either  him 
or  his  subjects,  and  was  reasonably  anxious  to  main- 
tain  the  existing  peace. 

The  English  parliament  consented  to  their  king's 
offence ;  voting  more  taxes  to  enable  him  to  begin 
this  unjust  war,  which  yet  his  ecclesiastical  ministers 
were  not  ashamed  to  call  a  holy  war;  because  the 
pope  had  the  wickedness  to  promise  remission  of 
their  sins  to  all  such  as  should  engage  in  it,  on  his 
side.  An  army  was  thus  raised,  and  sent, 
1512.  "^^^^  ^^^  marquess  of  Dorset^  to  aid  king 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  as  the  pope's  ally,  in  at- 
tacking France.  But  the  crafty  Spanish  monarch 
made  a  different  use  of  it.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
reinforcement  to  oppress  his  neighbour,  John  d'Al- 
bret,  the  king  of  Navarre.  And,  in  consequence, 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  has  ever  since  been  subject 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  though  long  claimed  by  the 
French  monarchs,  as  heirs  to  d'Albret.  It  was  in 
vain  that  lord  Dorset  remonstrated  against  havimr 
his  troops  employed  on  a  service  so  little  connected 
with  the  purpose  for  which  the  king,  his  master, 
had  sent  them.  But  when  Navarre  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  English  soldiers  were  becoming 
mutinous,  Ferdinand  consented  to  their  returning 
home. 

Yet  some  good  sprung  out  of  the  evil  of  this  war 
with  France.  Henry  V.  had  felt  the  importance  of 
being  master  of  the  seas  between  our  island  and  the 
continent ;  and  humble  as  was  the  list  of  the  royal 
navy  in  his  reign  *,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Eng- 
lish monarch,  since  the  conquest,  who  had  possessed 
one.  But  the  use  of  large  guns  now  made  it  evidently 

♦  See  Vo\.  11.^.^4. 
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impracticable  to  combat  a  hostile  fleets  as  heretofore, 
with  soldiers  embarked  on  merchantmen  and  smaller 
craft.  Henry  VIIL,  therefore,  began  to  build  ships 
forthwith ;  and  established  regular  dock-yards. 
Another  useful  measure  quickly  followed.  For  as 
the  size  of  some  of  these  king's-ships  made  them 
draw  such  a  depth  of  water,  that  they  were  liable  to 
be  grounded  on  sand-banks,  or  lost  on  rocks,  over 
which  the  merchantmen  of  that  age  could  pass  in 
safety,  king  Henry  was  farther  induced  to  form  a 
corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  Trinity-House ;  for 

Sroviding  pilots,  building  light-houses,  and  laying 
own  buoys,  to  mark  the  shallows,  at  the  entrance 
of  various  rivers  and  harbours. 

The  first  employment  to  which  his  fleet  was  put, 
was  that  of  conveying  lord  Dorset's  forces  to  Spain. 
Having  effected  that  object,  the  admiral,  Sir  Edward 
Howard^  next  betook  himself  to  landing  his  sailors 
on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  to  rob  and  burn  the  villages; 
a  species  of  warfare  which  some  French  gentlemen 
waited  upon  him  to  remonstrate  against;  justly  telling 
him  that  it  was  unwarrantable  cruelty  thus  to  ruin 
the  helpless  peasants,  when  he  could  have  no  expec- 
tation of  benefiting  his  own  sovereign^  or  his  coun- 
try's cause,  by  such  a  procedure.  Soon  after  this, 
Sir  Edward  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet ;  and  an  en- 
gagement took  place,  off  Brest.  In  this  battle,  the 
two  largest  ships,  the  French  Cordelier,  and 
the  English  Regent,  of  1000  tons  burden,  '^"s^*  ^^• 
were  burnt  alongside  each  other,  and  their  command- 
ers and  crews  perished ;  the  pride  of  the  French  cap- 
tain having  tempted  him  to  set  fire  to  his  own  ship, 
and  thus  condemn  his  crew  of  1600  men  to  a  fright- 
fiil  death,  rather  than  be  conquered. 

To  replace  the  lost  Regent,  Henry  had  the  biggest 
ship  built  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  channel. 
He  named  it  the  "  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu/'  and  it 
was  of  nearly  the  same  burden  as  our  largest  Yia^t 
Indmmen;  though  not  half  that  of  some  modetiv&c&t* 

VOL.  in.  G 
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rate  men  of  war*.  It  was,  however,  easier  to  put 
tpgether  a  large  ship,  than  to  build  a  good  one.  The 
Harry  Grace  de  Dieu  was  very  awkwardly  con- 
structed; with  four  short  masts,  and  a  forecastle  and 
poop  of  such  a  disproportionate  height,  as  was  not 
only  disadvantageous  to  its  sailing,  but  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  the  ship.  In  fact,  a  favourite  man-of- 
war,  at  one  time  the  second  ship  in  his  navy,  the 
Mary  Rose,  of  600  tons,  was  afterwards  upset  by  the 
mere  ripple  in  tacking  at  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth 
harbour,  on  a  day  when  the  king  had  dined  aboard 
her. 

The  next  year,  Henry  and  his  subjects  were  not 
ashamed  to  persist,  with  greater  eagerness  than  be- 
fore>  in  their  hostile  measures  against  the  ill-treated 
king  of  France.  The  English  Clergy  granted  two 
tenths  for  this  purpose ;  the  parliament  a  tenth  and  a 
fifteenth  f,  and  also  a  poll-tax,  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  property  of  the  payer,  from  ten  pounds  to 
sixpence  a  head  %  ;  whilst  the  people  enlisted  in 
such  numbers,  that  Henry  quickly  mustered  25,000 
men.  Louis,  in  the  mean  time,  had  solicited  to  be 
left  in  peace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  let 
Henry  see  that  he  might  find  him  a  dangerous 
enemy ;  having  sent  the  French  fleet  to  threaten  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  and  drive  the  English  into  their 
harbours ;  and  having  given  a  command  in  his  army 
to  one  of  the  De  la  Pole  family,  of  whom  the  Tudon 
were  so  jealous.     But  Henry  made  this  last  measure 

*  This  ship  U  reported  to  the  king,  by  an  officer  of  his  dock' yards,  as 
costing  him  yearly  300/.  in  wages  and  victuals,  and  300/.  more  In  cabki 
and  hawsers.  Tlie  eight  next  ships  in  size  are  stated  in  the  same  report, 
as  costing  him,  in  Uke  manner,  408/.  a  year ;  and  the  reporter  lecom- 
mends  their  being  employed  to  carry  merchandize.  In  1526,  his  whole 
navy  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  ;  and  as  it  consisted  of  but  eleven  ships,  the 
expenditure  upon  them  was  no  more  than  840/.  for  the  year.  Bat  in 
1540,  he  had  thirty-six  ships;  though  several  of  them  were  of  less  tbn 
100  tons  burden. 

t  See  Vol.  II.  p.  97.  and  511.  with  the  note. 

:  Ibid.  p.  309. 
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his  excuse  for  beheading  the  earl  of  Suffolk  *^  as 
consenting  to  his  brother's  treason^  in  joining  the 
enemy.  Liord  Thomas  Howard,  too,  put  out  to  sea; 
and  wiped  offthe  discredit  of  Sir  Edward's  losing  his 
Ufe  ui  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  a  French  ship ;  by 
chasing  Louis'  navy  home.  The  Ung,  and  his 
newly  levied  host,  then  crossed  over  to  Calais^  i  Ji^' 
with  mucb  triumphant  show.  '"'• 

Amongst  the  commanders,  in  this  invading  army, 
were  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Winchester ;  and 
Dean  Wolsey  was  at  the  head  of  its  commissariat. 

In  Flanders,  Henry  was  joined  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  who  was  to  share  the  profits  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  who,  affecting  to  gratify  the  young  Eng- 
ush  monarch,  by  calling  himself  a  volunteer  in  his 
service,  was  reaUy  so  needy  as  to  be  glad  of  this  pre- 
text for  receiving  100  English  crowns  as  his  daily 
pay.  The  French  king  had  just  lost  a  gallant  army, 
defeated  by  the  Swiss  in  the  Pope's  pay;  and  he  had 
also   to  watch  the   treacherous  Ferdinand,  on  his 

X"  nish  frontier;  he,  therefore,  resolved  not  to 
w  the  English  any  chance  of  destroying  his  army 
by  a  decisive  engagement,  but  to  oblige  them  to 
waste  their  time,  in  besieging  the  towns  on  their 
road.  If  Louis  could  thus  check  their  progress,  he 
had  reason  to  hope  that  Henry  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  return  to  the  defence  of  England  ;  for  he 
had  stipulated  with  the  Scottish  king,  to  shew  him- 
self faithful  to  his  old  alUance,  by  invading  England 
whenever  the  English  should  enter  France.  James 
IV,  was  brother-in-law  to  the  English  monarch  ;  but 
he  had  been  vexed  at  his  queen's,  being  refused  the 
jewels  which  her  father  had  bequeathed  to  her,  an 
act  of  meanness  to  which  Henry  the  Eighth's  prodi- 
gality had  tempted  him ;  and  he  was  also  angry  at 
the  death  of  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scotch  naval  com- 
mander, whose  ship  the  English  admiral  had  fought 

*  See  p.  106. 
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and  taken,  as  the  only  way  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
piracies.  He  now,  therefore,  acceded  to  king  Louis' 
request;  and  sent  a  herald  from  Scotland  into  Flan- 
ders, to  declare  that  Henry  must  either  withdraw 
from  France,  or  expect  an  attack  from  him.  But 
before  he  could  know  the  rough  answer  given  to  his 
herald,  king  James  had  marched  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men  ;  nearly  the  whole  male  population  of  Scotland 
being  eager  to  join  in  an  expedition  which  held  forth 
the  hope  of  having  a  defenceless  country  to  rob. 
Henry,  however,  had  commissioned  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  son  of  that  duke  of  Norfolk  who  fell  at  Bos- 
worth,  to  take  the  command  in  the  northern  English 
counties ;  and  as  the  earl  moved  from  Pomfret,  his 
followers  rapidly  increased  to  above  S0,000  men. 
Whilst  James,  not  having  made  any  adequate  provi- 
sion for  supporting  such  numbers  as  had  flocked  to 
his  standard^  was  soon  deserted  by  the  greater  part 
of  them. 

When  the  earl  reached  Alnwick,  he  sent  a  herald 
to  king  James,  who  was  engaged  in  reducing  one 
petty  fortress  after  another  ;  and  invited  him  to  give 
the  English  army  a  meeting,  on  a  specified  day,  that 
they  might  fieht  it  out.  To  this  challenge  the  king 
replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  do  so.  But  when  he 
moved  the  Scotch  army  into  a  strong  position,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  earl  sent  him  another 
letter,  to  complain  of  this  generalship,  as  unfair ;  as 
though  it  were  not  the  especial  business  of  a  military 
commander  to  look  out  for  such  advantages,  to  spare 
his  soldiers'  lives,  and  increase  the  probability  of 
their  being  successful.  The  king  replied,  that  he 
should  wait  for  the  promised  attack  of  the  English. 

Two  days  after  this,  James  saw  their  army  appa- 

Sept  9     i*ci^tly  inarching  past  him,  on  the  Scottish 

side  ;  having  made  a  circuit  to  get  into  his 

rear.     Upon  this  the  king  ordered  his  men  to  bum 

the  huts,  or  booths,  in  their  camp,  and  march  to  oc- 
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cupy  another  eminence ;  but  the  burning  so  many 
green  branches  made  such  a  smoke,  as  hid  from 
him  the  farther  movements  of  the  EngUsh ;  till  his 
troops  had  descended  a  short  distance  from  the  hill 
of  Flodden.  A  fierce  engagement  followed  ;  in  which 
the  Scottish  spearmen  fought  with  such  bravery, 
that  they  were,  for  a  while,  victorious  on  their  left, 
and  in  the  centre.  The  gouty  earl  of  Surrey  moved 
about  in  a  covered  chariot ;  but  he  had  ordered  for- 
ward his  reserve  to  the  aid  of  his  son,  lord  Thomas 
Howard,  when  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  having  defeated 
the  right  wing  of  the  Scotch,  wheeled  round  towards 
the  rear  of  their  main  body.  The  day  was  thus 
turned ;  and  from  that  moment,  the  unflinching 
loyalty  with  which  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land, dismounting  from  their  horses,  stood  round 
their  sovereign,  served  only  to  make  the  national  loss 
the  heavier.  Ten  thousand  Scots  were  slain ;  and 
among  them  were  ten  earls  and  thirteen  barons.  The 
next  day  the  corpse  of  king  James  was  recognized 
by  lord  Dacre,  amidst  a  pile  of  the  dead ;  and  near 
him  was  found  the  body  of  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  a  base-born  son  of  the  king,  whom  he  had 
indecently  promoted  to  that  elevated  rank  in  the 
Church.  The  souls  of  two  other  bishops,  and  of  two 
abbots,  had  likewise  been  hurried  from  this  unholy 
scene  of  strife  and  blood,  to  be  judged  by  that  Scrip- 
ture which  so  especially  insists,  that  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  should  be  no  strikers''^*  But  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  disobey  the  positive  injunction? 
of  Scripture,  had  lons^  been  treated  as  a  less  offence 
than  disobeying  the  Pope.  Prelates  might  be  com- 
batants, without  receiving  any  rebuke  from  Pope  Ju- 
lius ;  who,  himself,  seemed  but  to  live  to  stir  up  war 
amoncT  the  nations  of  Christendom.  But  because 
king  James  had  perished  fighting  against  an  ally  of 
the  Pope,  his  very  corpse  was  to  be  held  as  an  ac- 

♦  1  Tim.  iii.  3.     Tit.  i.  7- 
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cursed  thing ;  and  might  not  receive  Chriati&n  burial, 
tiU  the  Pope  should  think  fit  to  take  off  the  curie. 
And  when  the  king  of  England  had  the  decorum  to 
ask  permission  to  pay  this  bte  mark  of  regard  to  hit 
brother-in-law,  the  Fope  sent  the  bishop  of  London 
authority  to  absolve  the  dead  body ;  on  the  absurd 
condition,  that  Henry  should  perform  some  fitting 
penance,  in  king  James'  name. 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  queen  Catharine,  whom 
Henry  had  appointed  regent  during  his  absence,  to 
send  the  king  an  account  of  so  speedy,  and  decisive^ 
a  termination  of  the  Scotch  wan  And  he  had  been 
greatly  elated,  a  short  time  before,  whilst  besieging 
Terouenne,  by  seeing  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
French  army,  flee  before  a  few  hundred  English  and 
German  horse,  in  such  haste,  that  the  skirmishi  with 
which  their  rout  begun,  is  called  the  battle  of  the 
Spurs,  even  by  French  historians.  The  Chevalier 
Hayard,  and  La  Fayette,  persons  of  the  highest  mi* 
litary  reputation,  were  amongst  these  run-aways. 
But  the  French  had  only  advanced  to  throw  provi- 
sions into  the  town ;  and  their  retreat  was  in  good 
policy,  till  a  strange  panic  turned  it  into  such  a  con- 
fused flight,  that  these  brave  officers  were  unable  to 
rally  their  comrades. 

The  summer  had  nearly  ended  before  Terouenne 
surrendered ;  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  adjar 

Sept  29.  ^^"^  ^^^Y  ^^  I'ournay  concluded  Henry's  cam- 
paign. Maximilian  promised  to  guard  the  re- 
cent conquests  till  the  following  summer,  in  return 
for  a  subsidy  from  England  of  50,000/. ;  and  to  send 
his  grandson,  the  arcliduke  Charles,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  receive  the  king's  sister,  Mary,  in  marriage. 
To  celebrate  these  results,  Henry  indulgeil  himself 
again  in  sumptuous  feasts,  and  splendid  shows ;  and» 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  gave  back  to  earl  Surrey 
his  father's  forfeited  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  the 
dukedom  of  Suffolk,  lost  by  the  De  la  Pole  family, 
was  given  to  Sir  Charles  Brandoui  a  courtieri  who 
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seems  to  have  had  no  other  merit,  than  that  his 
bulky  person,  and  strong  arm,  enabled  him  to  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  a  tournament;  and  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  do  what  the  king  might  bid 
bim,  without  reflecting  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong. 
Wolsey  was  made  bishop  of  Tournay ;  though  his 
religion  required  him  to  believe  that  a  temporal  so- 
vereign, like  his  master,  had  no  right  to  deprive  the 
existing  prelate  of  his  pastoral  charge.  In  a  few 
months  more,  he  was  allowed  to  add  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln  to  his  foreign  see ;  retaining  them  both. 
And  this  promotion  was  still  more  rapidly  followed 
by  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

The  king  had  not  long  returned  to  England,  be- 
fore he  heard  that  a  new  Pope,  Leo  X.,  of  the  Flo- 
rentine family  of  the  Medici*,  had  made  peace  with 
France,  without  consulting  him ;  notwithstanding  his 
vain  title  of  head  of  the  Italian  league.  Leo,  how- 
ever, quickly  soothed  Wolsey,  by  creating  him  a 
cardinal.  But  Ma^Limilian  irritated  both  the  king 
and  his  minister,  by  clandestinely  forsaking  the  En  ow- 
lish alliance  to  obtain  the  French  king's  daughter  for 
his  grandson;  in  the  hope  of  having  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  for  her  dowry.  It  so  happened,  too,  that  king 
Louis  lost  his  wife,  at  this  time ;  and  thus  had  it  m 
his  power  to  gratify  Henry,  by  offering  to  take  the* 
princess  Mary  to  be  his  queen.  He  was  an 
old  man,  and  she  only  a  girl.  But  the  proba-  ^^f^ 
bility  of  their  union  being  happy,  was  not 
thought  worth  considering.  It  was  enough,  that  the 
offer  of  this  match  served  Henry  as  a  pretext  for 
changing  his  conduct  towards  France,  without  con- 
fessing himself  duped  by  his  late  allies  ;  and  that 
Louis  could  affect,  that  it  was  his  new  attachment 
for  the  English  royal  family,  and  not  his  fear  of  the 
English  sword,  which  made  him  engage  to  pay  up 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  603. 
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the  arrears  of  the  pension  promised  to  Henry  VII., 
to  the  amount  of  ^50,000/. 

Modern  customs  will  make  us  slow  to  believe,  that 
Louis  could  ruin  his  health,  as  a  writer  of  that  age 
seems  to  have  thought,  by  taking  to  such  late  hours 
to  gratify  the  English  princess,  ^*  that  whereas  he 
used  to  dine  at  eight  in  the  morning,  she  made  him 
delay  his  dinner  till  noon ;"  but  so  it  was  that  he 
died  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  year.  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  was  shortly  after  sent  over,  to  escort 
the  queen  back  to  England ;  and  before  they  quitted 
Paris,  she  had  privately  married  him.  At  this, 
Henry  seemed  angry  for  a  while ;  but  he  allowed 
her,  ere  long,  to  persuade  him  to  take  his  old  com- 
panion, once  more,  into  favour. 

As  daughters  are  precluded  from  inheriting  the 
French  crown,  Louis  XII.  was  succeeded  by  his 
young  kinsman,  the  Count  D'Angoul^me,  known  as 
Francis  L  The  Spanish  king,  Ferdinand,  also  died, 
a  few  months  after  ;  and  all  Spain  then  became  sub- 
ject to  the  archduke,  Charles  V.,  as  the  successor 
to  his  mother's  double  inheritance*.  In  three  years 
more,  the  emperor  Maximilian's  earthly  career  had 
come  to  its  close ;  and  the  seven  electoral  princes  of 
Germany  were  assailed,  by  Francis  and  Charles, 
with  offers  of  splendid  bribes.  King  Henry  had 
also  been  invited  to  come  forward,  as  a  third  candi* 
date ;  and  took  some  steps,  though  hesitatingly,  as 
one  who  could  not  help  perceiving,  that  the  invita- 
tion had  only  been  given  him  to  induce  him  to  spend 
money  in  purchasing  hollow  friends.  On  the  other 
hand,  eacn  of  the  great  rivals  was  anxious  to  have 
his  support ;  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  make  a  merit 
with  both,  of  his  influence  over  the  king,  had  each 
assured,  that  Henry's  agents  were  secretly  serving 
them.    In  return  for  this,  Francis  promised  the  Car- 

•  See  p.  94.  and  103. 
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dinal^  that  if  he  should  be  elected  emperor,  he  would 
help  him  to  obtain  the  Popedom ;  whenever  it  might 
be  vacant.  Unsparing,  however,  as  were  the  offers 
of  these  royal  candidates,  the  electors  had  sufficient 
virtue  to  offer  their  votes  to  their  conscientious  col- 
league, duke  Frederic  of  Saxony.  And  it  was  only 
when  that  excellent  prince  refused  to  be  elected, 
that  they  gave  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles. 
Nearly  all  Europe  was  then  placed  under  the 
control  of  princes  who  had  become  sove-  ^"5^19^* 
reigns,  and  had  taken  the  government  of 
their  respective  dominions  into  their  own  hands,  be- 
fore they  were  old  enough  to  have  the  experience 
which  the  law  deems  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  ma- 
naging the  smallest  private  estate.  Charles  Y.,  king 
of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Naples ;  hereditary  sovereign 
of  Austria,  ana  the  Netherlands ;  and  now  emperor 
of  Germany,  was  still  but  nineteen  years  old. 
Whilst  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.,  had  each  as- 
cended their  thrones,  when  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age  ♦. 

With  youth,  and  power,  and  wealth,  not  one  of 
these  monarchs  was  happy.  Each  plainly  shewed, 
by  his  conduct,  that  he  had  still  his  happiness  to 
seek ;  and  as  not  one  of  them  knew  where  true  hap- 
piness should  be  sought,  each  only  became  more 
wretched,  from  indulging  himself  in  his  besetting 
sins.  Henry  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  satisfy  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh;  to  have  his  eye  diverted  by  tawdry 
shows ;  and  his  ear  gratified  by  the  flattery  of  de- 
pendants. He  was,  therefore,  not  much  tempted  to 
make  the  neighbouring  countries  miserable,  for  the 
sake  of  adding  by  conquests  to  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions. Francis  sought  for  happiness  in  the  indul- 
gences of  sensuality ;  but  was  also  eager  for  vain 
glory,  and  a  wider  reign.  Charles  was  temperate  ; 
and  despised  the  gaudy  trappings,  in  which  Henry 

*  Tbe  king  of  Scotland  was  also  an  infant  at  this  time. 
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took  delight.  In  him  ambition  niled,  umntxed.  On 
the  vast  continent  of  America,  two  Spanish  adven* 
turers  gained  for  him  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  by  an  hateful  combination  of  trea-^ 
chery  and  cruelty ;  and  it  was  evidently  practicaUer 
for  him  to  extend  his  empire  there,  northward  and 
southward,  over  territories  still  more  vast.  But  thi9 
seemed  nothing  to  him ;  unless  he  could  add  more  of 
Europe  to  what  he  already  possessed.  Hence 
Francis  and  he,  each  coveting  the  fertile  soil  and' 
wealthy  cities  of  Italy,  gave  up  their  ease  for  the  toils 
of  war ;  and  harassed  their  minds  with  miserable  in* 
trigues ;  and  advanced,  every  way,  deeper  in  sin,  till, 
after  years  of  laborious  journies  and  campaigns, 
Francis,  instead  of  having  gained  aught  by  shedding 
the  blood  of  thousands  in  unnecessary  wars,  became 
the  prisoner  of  Charles;  and  was  feign  to  redeem 
himself  from  a  heart-breaking  state  of  captivity,  on 
conditions  which  he  dishonourably  violated.  W  hilst 
the  emperor,  after  a  longer  course  of  cares  and  toils, 
publicly  declared,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  his 
increased  power  had  brought  with  it  vexations  too 
oppressive  to  be  borne ;  and  therefore  resigned  his 
empire  and  his  kingdoms,  uncompelled,  to  retire  into 
private  life. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  rivalry  between 
Francis  and  Charles,  cardinal  Wolsey  continued  to 
govern  his  sovereign ;  and  was  perpetually  inter- 
fering on  the  one  side,  or  the  other.  And  as  the 
concentration  of  Francis'  territories  nearly  compen- 
sated for  the  much  larger  extent  of  Charles'  domi- 
nions, each  felt  that  king  Henry's  power,  if  thrown 
into  either  scale,  might  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  side  he  espoused.  Hence  Wolsey  could  scarcely 
demand  more  than  either  was  willing  to  give  him ;  as 
the  price  for  his  bringing  over  the  king  of  England 
to  the  party  of  the  monarch  who  paid  it.  To  trans- 
act such  bargains  the  better,  Wolsey  would  some- 
times send  a  private  agent  along  with  the  king's  em- 
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bassy,  who  was  not  afraid  of  secretly  thwarting  the 
ambassador's  purposes^  if  it  suited  the  cardinal.  At 
other  times,  the  ambassador  himself  was  rather 
Wolsey's  minister  than  the  king's ;  and  sent  home 
donUe  dispatches ;  one  set  drawn  up  for  the  cardi- 
nal to  shew  to  his  sovereign,  the  other  giving  him 
such  information  as  might  serve  for  promoting  his 
own  private  ends.  By  such  management  the  haughty 
emperor  was  not  only  induced  to  gratify  Wolsey  by 
affecting  to  correspond  with  him  under  his  own  hand 
as  to  a  friend,  but  to  purchase  his  favour  by  grant- 
ing him,  first,  a  pension  of  3000  livres ;  then  another 
of  7000  ducats,  payable  from  the  revenues  of  two 
Spanish  bishoprics,  besides  promising  him  a  bishopric 
in  Spain  for  himself;  then  a  pension  of  9000  crowns, 
to  compensate  for  what  he  was  to  lose  in  France  by 
persuading  Henry  to  behave  in  a  very  faithless  man- 
ner towards  the  French  king ;  and  lastly,  whereas 
Pope  Adrian  would  not  allow  him  to  hold  the  bi- 
shopric in  Spain,  the  next  Pope  sanctioned  Charles' 
obliging  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  to  pay  Wolsey 
3,5(K)/«  a  year,  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  see.  From 
the  king  of  France,  the  cardinal  had  still  more  flat- 
tering language ;  but  not  so  much  money.  Yet  when 
that  king  had  been  some  months  in  captivity,  and 
when  Wolsey  persuaded  his  master  to  change  sides 
suddenly,  and  become  the  ally  of  Francis  instead  of 
Charles,  it  was  on  condition  of  a  promise  from  the 
French  king's  mother,  that  the  cardinal  should  be 
paid  the  arrears  of  that  very  pension  fr6m  France, 
for  the  interruption  of  which  Charles  had  given  him 
a  compensatory  allowance;  and  these  arrears  the 
French  princess  coBsented  to  value  at  ^5,000/. 

But  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  were  not 
the  only  foreign  potentates  who  were  ready  to  pour 
their  gifts  into  cardinal  Wolsey's  lap.  The  duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  doge  of  Venice,  each  promised 
Wolsey  an  annual  pension  of  10,000  ducats  a  year, 
when  their  circumstances  made  them  anxious  tliat 
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king  Henry  should  take  a  part  in  the  contmental 
war.  Yet  how  far  these  bribes  may  have  influenced 
Wolsey's  conduct^  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For  whilst 
he  took  care  that  the  parties,  who  desired  his  mas* 
ter*s  favour,  should  pay  him  handsomely,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  previously  made  up  his  mind 
to  recommend  the  king  to  act  as  they  desired ;  either 
from  its  suiting  his  system  of  policy,  or  from  motives 
arising  out  of  his  ambition  to  be  chosen  Pope.  When 
the  cardinal  acted  on  political  grounds,  nia  object 
was  to  keep  the  emperor  and  the  French  king  so 
evenly  matched  as  antagonists,  that  each  should  c(Hi« 
tinue  to  attach  great  importance  to  gaining  Henry 
for  his  ally ;  and  since  Francis  was  the  weaker  of 
the  two,  this  principle,  if  adhered  to,  would  have  led 
to  Henry's  being  generally  favourable  to  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cardinals  deriving 
their  incomes  from  German,  Spanish,  or  Neapolitan 
bishoprics,  evidently  gave  Charles  the  more  power- 
ful influence  over  the  election  of  a  Pope ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  tempted  Wolsey  to  give  him 
Henry's  support,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  admi- 
nistration. 

The  ostensible  result  of  all  this  intermeddling  with 
foreign  affairs  was  so  unimportant  to  England,  that 
it  is  needless  to  go  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the 
complicated  negociations;  of  the  mischief  done  to 
France,  sometimes  by  the  English  fleet,  and  some- 
times by  an  army  sent  over  to  threaten  conquest,  and 
to  wage  a  petty  warfare ;  and  of  the  subsidies  sent 
from  England  to  aid  the  emperor,  when  his  ambition 
had  outrun  his  abundant  resources.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  notice  a  very  few  of  tUp  chief  events.  In 
1518,  Henry  was  at  peace  with  both  the  rivals  ;  and 
had  recently  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Francb, 
which  was  to  be  perpetual ;  all  cause  of  dissension 
being  removed  by  the  English  king's  giving  back 
Tournay  for  600,000  crowns,  and  a  still  closer  union 
being  proyided  for,    by  tV\e  beUothment    of   the 
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Dauphin  to  Henry's  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards 
queen  of  Enghmd.  In  15^,  the  peace  with  France 
was  supposed  to  be  confirmed,  by  the  friendly  man- 
ner in  which  the  French  and  English  monarchs  met 
at  Andres  near  Calais;  where  they  and  their  fa- 
vourite courtiers  made  such  a  splendid  display  of 
fine  clothes,  and  richly-decorated  tents,  as  to  give 
the  name  of  "  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,"  to  the 
place  of  their  meeting ;  and  Henry  was  so  elated  at 
the  sight  of  such  a  quantity  of  silk,  and  gold,  and 
tinsel,  that,  in  the  height  of  his  spirits,  he  seized  the 
king  of  France  by  the  collar,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Bro- 
ther, I  will  have  a  wrestle  with  you/'  But  his 
strength  was  not  a  match  for  the  adroitness  of 
Francis ;  so  that  he  had  the  mortification  of  being 
quickly  flung  to  the  ground. 

In  the  following  year,  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king  began  to  make  war  upon  each  other.  This 
carried  Wolsey  to  the  continent,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  an  impartial  umpire  between  them. 
And  in  this  capacity  he  was  not  ashamed  to  appeal 
to  the  value  which  Francis  set  on  Henry's  friendsnip, 
to  urge  the  French  king  to  halt  his  army,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  success ;  though  the  cardinal  was  conscious 
that,  previously  to  his  quitting  England,  he  had 
brought  his  royal  master  to  decide  on  declaring 
war  against  France,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  re- 
ceived the  next  quarterly  payment  of  the  pension 
allotted  to  him  by  that  treaty  which  he  intended  to 
violate. 

For  thus  treacherously  serving  the  emperor,  with 
whom  he  was  in  close  communication,  Wolsey,  a 
month  after,  expected  to  be  made  Pope  ;  as  Leo  X. 
was  suddenly  dead.  But  the  emperor  could  place 
no  dependence  on  the  gratitude  of  a  man,  to  whose 
duplioity  he  had  been  privy ;  and  therefore  preferred 
employing  his  interest  to  obtain  the  Papal  chair  for 
his  own  tutor,  Adrian  VI..  That  respectable  prelate, 
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however^  was  far  advanced  in  years^  when  thus  ele« 
vated  to  the  Papacj ;  and  the  emperor  told  Wolsey^t 
agent,  that  Adrian  was  also  sickly ;  adding  that  the 
English  cardinal  should  certainly  have  his  supporiy 
on  the  next  opportunity.  Very  shortly  after  tma  thi 
emperor  visited  England,  where  he  gratified  the  kiog 
by  witnessing  his  pomp ;  and  the  cardinal,  by  increas-^ 
ing  his  pension.  An  English  army  was,  in  conse- 
quence, embarked,  to  ravage  the  French  coasts. 

The  next  year  Wolsey  received  a  message  iroD 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  grand  constable  of  France 
proposing  to  betray  his  sovereign  and  his  country, 
into  Henry's  power ;  and  with  this  traitor  the  king  of 
England  entered  into  a  secret  league.  Hence  fot 
lowed  another  unjustifiable  invasion  of  France.  And 
though  the  Papal  throne  became  once  more  vacant^ 
and  Wolsey  found  himself  once  more  deceived  by 
the  emperor's  promises;  still  the  expectation  of 
ing  by  Bourbon's  active  hostility  to  Francis, 
Henry  at  war  with  the  latter.  Then  came  the  batl 
of  Pavia,  in  which  the  imperial  army  made 
1525.  ^^^  French  king  a  prisoner.  And  that  splen- 
did victory  so  raised  the  emperor's  pride^ 
that,  dropping  the  flattering  tone  which  he  had  hi- 
therto constrained  himself  to  use  in  his  communica^ 
tions  with  the  cardinal,  Charles  broke  out  into 
haughty  remarks,  before  the  English  ambassadors, 
on  Wolsey's  presumption  and  treachery.  He  was, 
at  the  same  time,  requesting  king  Henry  to  let  him 
off  from  his  engagement  to  the  princess  Mary;  on  the 

Elea,  that  his  subjects  were  urgent  that  he  should 
ave  an  heir,  and  objected  to  his  waiting  for  her  ar^ 
rival  at  years  of  maturity.  To  this  request  the  king 
assented.  But  Wolsey  took  his  revenge  on  the  em- 
peror, by  preventing  the  letter  of  assent  from  reach- 
ing his  court  for  several  months ;  and  finally,  by  per- 
suading  his  master  to  make  a  separate  peace 
"^'    '  with  France,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained 
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the  willingness  of  the  French  king's  mother  to  grant 
him  the  advantageous  terms  already  mentioned  *. 

Abroad,  this  changing  of  sides,  and  the  clandes* 
tine  manner  in  whicli  the  steps  preparatory  to  these 
changes  were  usually  transacted,  had  the  e£fect  of 
&posing  foreigners  to  regard  an  English  ambassa- 
dor as  a  person  on  whose  words  no  dependence 
could  be  placed.  At  home,  the  cardinal  had  become 
the  rival  of  his  sovereign  in  pomp  and  power.  It 
was  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York,  that  king  Henry  gave  him  the  chancellorship 
of  England ;  and  he  next  allowed  Pope  Leo  X.  to 
name  the  cardinal  his  legate ;  an  office  which  was 
deemed  by  the  Papal  court  to  give  such  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  the  holder,  as  the  English  laws  had 
forbidden  any  one  to  attempt  exercising  within  the 
king's  dominions. 

Thus  was  Wolsey  avowedly  at  the  head  both  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  law ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  chief  minister  of  state.  The  allowed  emoluments, 
belonging  to  these  important  posts,  were  far  greater 
then,  in  proportion  to  prices,  than  now ;  and  we  have 
seen  how  the  cardinal  contrived  to  draw  a  large  in- 
come, besides,  from  his  sovereign's  foreign  allies. 
But  not  satisfied  with  the  wealth,  thus  flowing  into 
his  coffers,  he  held  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  first,  and  afterwards  of 
Winchester,  with  the  see  of  York ;  whilst  the  fo- 
reigners^  to  whom  the  bishoprics  of  Hereford  and 
Worcester  had  been  given,  were  fain  to  let  him  farm 
their  revenues.  Yet  Wolsey  was  not  avaricious.  It 
was  his  love  of  splendour  which  kept  him  ever 
needy ;  and  as  his  goods  increased,  so  they  increased 
who  ate  them  ;  leaving  the  owner  little  thereof,  save 
the  beholding  of  them  with  his  eyes  f .  His  household 
comprised  not  fewer  than  500  persons  ;  and  knights 
and  barons  were  content  to  be  among  his  upper  ser- 

•  Seep.  131.  t  Eccl.v.  11. 
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vants.  Gold  and  silver  plate^  of  which  he  had  none  j 
by  inheritance^  was  displayed  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion on  his  table  and  sideboard.  In  his  daily  pro- 
gress to  Westminster-hall>  in  term-time,  he  rode  on 
a  mule ;  because  it  was  customary  for  dignified  ec- 
clesiastics to  imitate  our  Lord  in  this ;  of  whom  they 
had  heard,  that  he  entered  Jerusalem  sitting  upon  tM 
foal  of  an  ass  *.  But  the  God  of  this  world  must  in- 
deed have  blinded  the  mindf  of  this  poor  sinner,  if 
he  never  reflected  how  wide  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween every  other  circumstance  of  his  procession, 
and  that  of  the  meek  Jesus.  For  Wolsey  rode  dressed 
in  scarlet  satin,  and  had  golden  shoes ;  and  even  tui 
mule  had  trappings  of  crimson  velvet,  with  a  gilded 
saddle  and  stirrups.  His  chancellor's  seals  were 
borne  before  him  by  one  nobleman ;  and  his  cardi- 
naFs  hat,  of  scarlet,  by  another,  each  bareheaded* 
Next  rode  two  priests,  selected  for  their  tall  stature, 
each  bearing  a  silver  cross ;  and  after  them  two  lay- 
men, carrying  massy  silver  pillars.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  his  mace-bearer,  and  by  footmen  with  gilt 
pole-axes  ;  whilst  a  gaudily-dressed  train  of  attend- 
ants brought  up  the  rear.  On  the  Lord's-day  it 
was  the  general  custom  of  this  professed  chief  in  the 
church  of  Christy  to  resort  in  the  same  proud  array 
to  Greenwich,  or  wherever  else  the  court  might  be, 
if  near  London  ;  and,  after  feasting  with  the  cour- 
tiers, to  consult  with  the  king  on  business  of  state, 
and  then  return,  in  like  manner,  to  his  palace  called 
York-house,  afterwards  Whitehall.  He  expected 
that  this  splendour  would  make  him  revered  by  the 
gazing  crowd ;  but  it  only  taught  interested  observers 
that  to  flatter  his  pride,  would  be  the  most  likely 
way  of  bending  liim  to  their  will.  Hence  the  em- 
peror, in  writing  to  Wolsey,  used  to  call  him  **  my 
good  and  hearty  friend ;"  and  to  sign  himself  "  your 
son."     Whilst  the  university  of  Oxford  repeatedly 

♦  Matt.  xxi.  5.  t  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 
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employed  the  words  ''your  majesty/'  in  addressing 
the  cardinal ;  and  this  when  the  king  himself  was,  as 
yet,  generally  addressed  as  '^your  Grace"  only, 
which  heralds  hold  to  be  an  inferior  designation.  In 
like  manner  his  scarlet  hat,  the  ensign  of  a  cardinal's 
rank,  was  made  much  more  of  than  his  sovereign's 
crown.  The  Pope  sent  it  to  England  in  a  servant's 
baggage.  But  Wolsey  had  the  man  detained,  as 
soon  as  he  landed,  till  a  sumptuous  dress  could  be 
provided  for  him;  and  then  a  number  of  prelates  and 
gentlemen,  desirous  to  gratify  the  cardinal,  went  in 
procession,  as  far  as  Blackheath,  to  escort  the  hat 
and  its  bearer  into  London.  It  was  next  placed  on 
a  sideboard,  in  Wolsey's  palace,  with  tapers  burning 
round  it ;  and  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  came,  and 
made  their  obeisance  before  it  and  the  chair  on  which 
his  cardinal's  robes  were  laid.  Nor  was  this  enough; 
when  the  cardinal  officiated  in  the  king's  chapel,  his 
hat  was  put  upon  the  altar;  as  though  it  were  the 
idol  to  which  the  bowing  priests,  and  people,  offered 
adoration. 

If,  however,  the  cardinal  thus  gave  himself  up, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  pursuit  of  **  the  pomps  and  va- 
nities of  this  wicked  world,"  there  was  one  fashion 
of  that  age  in  which  he  could  not  take  the  lead  witli« 
out  benefiting  his  country ;  and  this  was  the  encou- 
raging a  learned  education.  His  predecessor  in  the 
see  of  Lincoln,  Bishop  Smith,  had  founded  Brazen- 
nose  College.  His  early  patron  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, had  founded  Corpus-Christi  College,  in  Ox- 
ford. The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  begun  the 
foundation  of  Magdalene  College,  in  Cambridge. 
Henry  VIII.  was  continuing  the  structure  of  King's- 
CoUege  Chapel;  and  the  venerable  Lady  Margaret, 
the  king's  grand-mother,  had  made  it  her  last  care 
to  complete  the  appropriation  of  a  large  part  of  her 
hereditary  estates,  to  founding  a  professorship  of  di- 
vinity in  each  university,  and  two  colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge, Christ's   and  St.  John's.     But  Wolsey  re- 
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solved  to  out-do  them  all ;  by  founding  seven  profess   ji 
sorships  in  Oxford;  and  by  building  and  endowing  i 
college  there  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  of  tM 
older  foundations  \  and  another  college  at  Ipswich^ 
his  native  town* 

The  lavish  manner  in  which  the  cardinal  indulged 
his  lust  for  luxury  and  splendour,  would  not,  hon^ 
ever,  allow  him  to  be  generous  except  at  the  cost  of 
others.    So  he  got  authority  from  the  pope  to  enquin 
into  the  abuses  declared  to  be  prevalent  in  monai« 
teries,  and  to  dismiss  the  monks,  where  he  should 
find  them  addicted  to  disorderly  living,  provided 
their  estates  were  small.     And  upon  this  plea  hfl 
broke  up  not  fewer  than  twenty  of  the  lesser  monas*   , 
teries,  turned  out  their  inmates,  and  took  possessioii 
of  the  property  to  found  his  colleges  withal.     Tbit 
these  monks  might  well  deserve  to  be  deprived  of 
their  revenues  is  too  probable.     But  if  they  W6W 
given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  to  do  those  thingi 
which  are  not  Jittingf,  they  might  justly  have  ex* 
claimed  to  the  cardinal,  thou  art  inexcusable  num^ 
who  judgest.     For  wherein  thou  judgest  another^ 
thou  condemnest  thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest,  doesi 
the  same  things  %.     So  it  was  that  the  cardinal,  who 
charged  these  monks  with  uncleanness,  had  not  onlv 
heaped  benefices  upon  one  of  his  base-bom  sons,  titt 
he  drew  an  income  from  almost  every  diocese  id 
England,  but  had  actually  deputed  another  to  sit  as 
judge  for  him,  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  which  was 
to  condemn  them ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  those, 
whose  glory  is  in  their  shame  ^,  he  had  obtained  a 
grant   from   the   king,  licensing    these   illegitimate 
children  to  use  armorial  bearings,  allusive  to  their 
disgraceful  relationship  to  him. 

Such  were  the  occupations  and  devices,  which 

*  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Cardinal's  College ;  but  being  remodelled  oa 
a  new  foundation,  it  received  the  name  of  Christ-Church. 
/  Rom.  u  28.  \  Id.  *u.  \.  \  ^\Su^\^. 
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illed  the  thoughts  of  sovereigns  and  tlieir  courtiers. 
Sut  it  was  to  be  peculiarly  seen  in  this  reifim,  that 
lie  toils  and  the  counsels,  and  even  the  sinful  lusts 
if  the  proud  and  the  great,  are  means  whereby  the 
(neek  and  humble  are  to  have  their  prayers  granted. 
VfThilst  the  potsherds  of  tfie  earth  were  striving  with 
floei  other  *,  and  labouring  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not  f ,  there  were  despised  persons,  who,  hungering 
sod  thirsting  after  righteousness*  had  been  filled  %. 
It  appears  from  the  register  of  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and,  at  that  time,  also  chancellor  of 
England^  that  in  the  second  year  of  this  reign,  six 
men  and  four  women  were  brought  before  him,  at 
his  manor-house  of  Knole  in  Kent,  charged  with 
lidding  opinions  which  he,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
ScriptureB,  condemDed  for  heretical;  being,  as  is 
there  declared,  such  as  these, — that  images  of  saints 
ve  not  to  be  worshipped — ^and  that  to  anoint  a  dying 
Christian  with  oil,  "  is  not  necessary  for  his  soul.  * 
Bat  his  register  bears  still  farther  testimony  to  the 
nMritual  discernment  of  these  persecuted  people ; 
for  it  also  charges  them  with  asserting  that  the  bread 
used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  con- 
tinues to  be  bread,  and  is  not  changed  into  the  body 
of  Christ.  And  this  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice, 
because  the  more  celebrated  personages,  who  soon 
took  the  lead  in  the  reformation,  both  in  Germany 
and  England,  either  never  accepted  this  truth,  or 
vere  yet  several  years  before  they  could  arrive  at 
such  a  .victory  over  the  strongest  rooted  of  their 
^rly  prejudices.  The  archbishop,  and  Fitz-James, 
l>iahop  of  London,  went  on  condemning  others  for 
cnowing  the  Scriptures  better  than  they.  But 
hough  the  greater  part  of  those  they  condemned, 
ivanted  courage  to  become  martyrs,  and  were  there* 
fore  driven  by  their  threats  to  renounce  the  truth, 

*  Isa.  xlr.  9.  f  Isaiah  Iv.  2.  %  Matt,  v,  6. 
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the  cause  these  prelates  hated  was  furthered  by  the   f 
frightful  iniquity  of  their  own  partizans.  U 

The  popish  clergy  had  long  established  the  custom 
of  demanding  a  mortuary,  that  is,  a  fee  out  of  the 
property  of  every  person  dying  within  their  parish; 
and  a  London  priest,  who  had  insisted  on  having  for 
his  mortuary,  the  bearing  sheet  in  which  an  infanfi 
corpse  had  been  wrapped,  sued  the  father  for  it  in 
cardinal  Wolsey's  court.  The  person  thus  sued 
was  a  respectable  tradesman  of  the  name  of  Hunne; 
and  as  the  cardinal  had  no  jurisdiction  in  London, 
except  what  he  illegally  assumed  as  the  pope's  legatei 
Hunne  was  advised  by  a  lawyer  to  prosecute  the 
priest  in  the  King's  Bench,  for  summoning  him  to 
appear  before  an  unlawful  assembly.  This  so  irri- 
tated the  priests,  that  they  dragged  Hunne  before 
the  bishop  of  London,  charging  him  with  having  an 
English  Bible,  and  being  therefore  plainly  an  heretic. 
He  was  not  able  to  deny  that  he  had  used  words 
which  might  be  thought  tending  to  heresy.  But  he 
said,  that  for  these  he  was  willing  to  express  his 
sorrow;  and  to  submit  to  such  correction  as  the 
bishop  should  enjoin.  He  would  not,  however,  give 
up  the  suit  he  had  begun  in  the  king's  court ;  and 
he  was,  in  consequence,  detained  a  prisoner  in  the 
Lollard's  tower  in  St.  Paul's  church,  till,  in  a  few 
weeks,  he  was  found  hanged.  The  bishop's  officers 
said  he  had  hung  himself.  But  a  coroner's  jury,  on 
inspecting  Hunne's  body,  discovered  marks  of  bloodi 
which  led  them  to  disbelieve  this  statement.  And| 
at  length,  they  drew  from  an  apparitor ,  the  confes* 
sion,  that  he,  the  bell-ringer,  and  Dr.  Horsey,  the 
bishop's  chancellor,  had  first  murdered  Hunne,  and 
had  tnen  fastened  a  girdle  about  his  neck,  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  had  destroyed  himself.  Upon  this, 
bishop  FitZ'James  began  to  try  the  deceased  anew 
for  heresy;  and,  assuming  that  Hunne  consented  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  WicklifFe,  in  the  preface 
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Bible  found  among  his  property,  the  bishop 
need  that  he  had  died  a  heretic ;  by  which 
n  his  children  were  deprived^  of  their  inherit- 
vhilst  the  body  of  their  murdered 
was  publicly   burnt  in  Smithfield.       151^' 
oroner's  jury,  however,  had  given 
srdict  against  Dr.  Horsey  and  his  accomplices  ; 
ither  the  citizens  of  London,  nor  the  common 
85  would  allow  this  inquest  to  be  suppressed, 
mong  the  twelve  Apostles  there  was  found  a 

it  must  be  expected  that  scandal  will  occa- 
y  be  given,  by  the  gross  criminality  of  some 
irother  in  every  church.  Our  Lord  himself 
3ced  that  it  would  be  so^.  But,  in  this  in- 
,  the  body  of  the  popish  clergy  condemned 
^Ives,  by  making  common  cause  with  the 
er^  instead  of  expressing  horror  at  his  wicked- 
Ruthal,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Smith,  bishop 
coin,  had  united  with  bishop  Fitz-James  in  his 
sanation  of  Hunne's  helpless  corpse.  And  the 
,  assembled  in  convocation,  loudly  condemned 
ireatened  Dr.  Standisb,  the  king's  counsel,  for 
dning  that  such  a  clergyman  as  Horsey,  ought 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of  King's 
I,  to  take  his  trial  for  murder.  In  the  end, 
iah  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  his  sovereign  for 
ition.  And  though  Henry,  after  hearing  the 
r  debated  by  both  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
I,  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  the  clergy 
d  themselves  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
urts  of  law,  he  so  far  gave  way  to  Wolsey  and 
relates,  that  on  Horsey's  quitting  the  asylum 
archbishop  Warham  had  allowed  him  to  find 
palace,  and  appearing  before  a  lay  judge  to 

"  not    guilty,"    the   king's    attorney-general 

wledged  his  plea,  and  suifered  him  to  quit  the 

untried.     Whilst  Dr.  Standisb  was  glad  to 

•  Matt,  xu'ii.  7. 
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escape  in  like  manner,  from  the  sentence  which  tb^ 
convocation  had  proposed  to  pass  on  him.  The 
popular  feeling,  however,  had  the  efiect  of  carrying 
a  bill  through  parliament^  which  began  in  the  Home 
of  Commons,  and  replaced  Hunne's  children  in  pofr> 
session  of  their  proper  rights. 

Thenceforward  the  reformers  found  willing  hearen 
among  Hunne's  fellow-citizens.  And  the  weakneu 
of  the  arguments  by  which  the  ecclesiastics  defended 
their  disgraceful  anxiety  to  have  priestly  felons  ex- 
empted from  a  trial  by  the  law  of  the  land,  was  not 
forgotten,  nor  unnoticed  by  the  king.  Nor  were 
Wolsey's  exceeding  pride,  and  the  thorough  worid- 
liness  of  his  thoughts,  unfavourable  to  the  progress 
of  the  truth.  Since  they  filled  him  with  such  con- 
tempt for  the  humbler  members  of  his  church,  and 
for  the  questions  anxiously  debated  amongst  ihem, 
that,  like  another  Gallio''^,  he  cared  not  to  hear 
about  these  things,  nor  to  exert  his  great  power  for 
the  suppression  of  controversy,  till  he  found  it  to  be 
too  late. 

When  the  cardinal  chose  to  put  forth  his  might, 
it  was  not  to  bum  a  despised  heretic,  but  to  crush 
such  a  powerful  noble  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; 
who  had  sneered  at  his  upstart  pride,  till  he  pro- 
voked him  to  find  a  pretext  for  putting  the  duke  on 
his  trial  before  a  court  of  peers,  as  conspiring  to 
usurp  the  crown.  The  grounds  for  the  accusation 
consisted  but  of  proofs  that  the  duke  was  weak  and 
superstitious ;  yet  these  lords,  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  at  their  head,  condemned  Buck- 
ingham to  die.  And  when  Wolsey  had  thus  found 
that  the  nobility  were  so  ready  to  compromise  their 
honour,  by  pronouncing  an  unjust  judgment  to  meet 
his  wishes,  he  thought  he  might  surely  terrify  the 
humbler  commons  into  parting  with  their  money. 
Hence,  after  having  governed  the  kingdom  nearly 

*  Acts  xviii.  17. 
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eight  yearsj  without  allowing  a  parliament  to  meet, 
he  now  bad  one  summoned ;  and  went  in  person^  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  presa  a  vote  for 
giving  the  king  a  fifth  of  every  man's  per- 
sonal property.  The  admission  of  any  person  to  de- 
bate with  them,  not  being  a  member  of  their  house, 
was  unprecedented.  But  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
speaker,  advised  the  members  to  "  let  him  come  in 
with  all  his  pomp,  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his  poleaxes, 
his  cross,  his  hat,  and  the  great  seal  too."  In  this 
state  he  accordingly  came;  and  having  alleged  the 
necessity  of  a  supply  of  £1,200,000  to  punish  the 
king  of  France  for  his  breach  of  faith,  he  paused,  to 
hear  the  objections  that  would  be  made.  But  no 
man  spoke.  This  made  him  presently  exclaim, 
"  masters,  here  is,  without  doubt,  a  most  marvellous 
silence."  Upon  which  the  speaker  fell  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  said,  that  they  felt  abashed  at  the 
sight  of  so  noble  a  personage — that  it  was  their 
usage  to  debate  only  among  themselves — and  that 
he  alone  was  unable  to  give  his  grace  a  sufficient 
answer  in  so  weighty  a  matter.  So  cardinal  Wolsey 
was  fain  to  depart  as  he  came.  And  though  the 
members  attached  to  the  court  made  such  efforts  to 
serve  their  patron,  as  protracted  the  discussion  a 
whole  fortnight,  it  ended  in  a  grant  of  less  than  half 
what  he  had  required  ;  and  the  subjects  were  to  be 
allowed  two  years  for  raising  even  this.  Such  re- 
sistance to  the  cardinal's  will  was  punished,  by  the 
king's  dissolving  this  parliament  as  soon  as  it  had 
passed  the  above  vote.  And  when  the  capture  of 
king  Francis  made  Wolsey  again  desirous  to  have  the 
royal  coffers  replenished,  rather  than  have  to  solicit 
money  from  another  parliament,  he  chose  to  send 
commissioners  into  the  different  counties, 
with  orders  to  demand  of  the  laity  a  sixth  of 
their  goods,  and  from  the  clergy  a  fourth  of  their  in- 
comes, in  the  king's  name.     But  this  was  so  glaring 
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a  violation  of  the  constitution,  that  it  produced  an 
universal  outcrj — *'  If  we  submit  to  this*  EnHand  is 
no  longer  free  but  bond."  And  though  the  king  sent 
letters  in  haste  throughout  the  country,  to  deny  all 
knowledge  of  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  his 
name  ;  and  to  protest,  that  he  only  intended  to  desire 
of  his  loving  subjects,  that  they  would  give  him  what 
they  thought  fit,  this  was  insufficient  to  allay  the  dis- 
content. His  subjects  knew,  that  thus  to  ask  for  a 
benevolence  was  expressly  forbidden,  by  laws  of  no 
antiquated  date.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk,  therefore  rose  upon  the  collectors, 
and  had  begun  an  armed  rebellion,  when  king  Henry 
put  an  end  to  it  by  prudently  submitting  to  the  Tok» 
of  the  people ;  withdrawing  his  demand  altogether, 
and  promising  his  pardon  to  all  such  as  had  widi- 
stood  it. 

By  thus  disavowing  his  minister's  illegal  attempt^ 
the  king  laid  such  a  weight  of  odium  on  his  should- 
ers, as  Wolsey's  praiseworthy  efforts  to  check  per- 
jury, in  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  enable  poor  suitors 
to  obtain  justice,  were  utterly  insufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance. The  disregard  of  private  rights  in  hu 
legatine  court,  had  also  become  a  fruitful  source  of 
dissatisfaction ;  especially  amongst  the  great  landed 
proprietors.  Whilst  the  lesser  gentry  were  irritated 
by  his  enforcing  the  law  which  dictated  what  species 
of  finery  each  class  might,  or  might  not  use  *.  The 
gorgeously  dressed  cardinal  had  especially  offended 
all  who  witnessed  his  conduct,  by  stripping  an  elderly 
man,  with  his  own  hands,  of  ornaments  not  allowed 
to  his  rank.  And  the  popular  indignation  broke  out 
at  Rochester,  when  a  person  was  put  into  the  pil- 
lory for  wearing  a  shirt  of  forbidden  fineness. 

As  the  cardinal  was  at  the  head  of  the  Popish 
clergy,  in  England,  all  these  things  wrought  toge- 

*  See  vol  il  p.  627,  and  for  **  cloth  or  gold,"  read  "cloth  ^gold." 
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ther  for  good ;  by  making  that  clergy  unpopular,  just 
at  the  time  when  Luther's  powerful  attacks  upon 
their  doctrine  were  beginning  to  be  heard  of  amongst 
our  countrymen. 

Luther  was  a  German  monk,  who  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  conception  of  the  holiness 
required  in  him,  by  a  rigid  attention  to  the  self-tor- 
menting rules  of  his  order,  was  led  through  divine 
mercy,,  to  take  up  a  Bible,  and  search  there  for  the 
way  of  salvation.  As  he  read,  he  cast  off  most  of 
his  errors  ;  yet  not  in  the  hasty  manner  of  those  who 
are  given  to  change  *  ;  for  he  continued  some  years 
in  the  belief,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  respect  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  never  entirely  overcame  the 
prejudice  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  respect* 
ing  the  Lord's  Supper;  believing,  to  the  last,  that 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord  were  bodily  present 
and  carnally  eaten,  and  not  spiritually  only ;  though 
he  gave  up  so  much  of  the  perverse  folly  of  the 
Papists  as  made  them  insist,  in  despite  of  their 
senses,  that  after  the  priest's  blessing  the  bread  was 
no  longer  bread,  but  real  flesh  and  blood  f.  But 
before  Luther  thought  of  separating  himself  from  the 
Romish  church,  he  had  fixed  his  hopes  of  salvation 
on  grounds  quite  inconsistent  with  her  doctrines  ;  for 
as  early  as  the  year  1516  he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend : 
/^  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  state  of  your  soul; 
whether  wearied,  at  length,  of  its  own  righteous- 
ness, it  learns  to  find  refreshment,  and  rest,  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  The  temptation  of  pre- 
sumption is  strong  in  many ;  and  specially  in  those 
who  labour  to  be  just  and  good  with  all  their  might, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant  of  the  ri^ihteous- 
ness  of  God,  which  in  Christ  is  conferred  upon  us ;{:, 

♦  Prov.  xxiv.  21. 

f  To  distinguish  the  two  doctrines  by  names  significant  of  what  each 
party  taught,  the  Lutheran  tenet  is  called  Consubstantiation ;  the  Popish, 
TransubstantiaUon. 

X  Rom.  z.  Z,  4, 
VOL.  Ill,  H 
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with  a  rich  exuberance  of  gratuitous  liberality.  They 
seek  to  work|  in  themselvesi  that  which  is  good ; 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  confidence  of  standing 
before  God,  adorned  with  virtues  and  merits;  which 
is  an  impossible  attempt.  You,  my  dear  friend,  used 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  or  rather,  under  the  same 
mistake.  So  was  I.  But  now  I  am  fighting  against 
this  error."  Not  many  months,  however,  after  bis 
writing  the  above,  Luther  had  to  listen  to  the  con* 
fessions  of  one  whom  he  judged  it  fit  to  condemn^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  Popish  priests,  to  perform  a 
certain  penance  ;  but  was  told  by  the  man,  in  reply, 
that  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this 
injunction,  as  he  had  already  purchased  an  indbd' 
gence*.     This  was  an  old  abuse  in  the  Romish 

*  An  example  of  the  manner  in  which  indulgences  are  worded,  may 
be  seen  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  Leo  XII.,  so  lately  as  May,  1824; 
in  which  that  Pope  said,  "  During  the  whole  year,  1825,  we  mercifully 
give  and  grant,  in  the  Lord,  a  plenary  indulgence,  remission,  and  pardon 
of  all  their  sins,  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,  truly  penitent,  and  confesring 
their  sins,  and  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  who  shall  devoutly  viflt 
the  Churches  of  blecsed  Peter  and  Paul,  as  also  of  St  John  Lateran  and 
St.  Mary  Major,  in  Rome,  for  thirty  successive  days,  if  they  be  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  or  for  fifteen  days  if  they  be  strangers,  and  shall  poor 
forth  their  pious  prayers  to  God  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Church, 
the  extirpation  of  heresies,  the  concord  of  Catholic  princes,  and  thesi^ty 
and  tranquillity  of  Christian  people."  Now,  such  persons  as  really  bekmg 
to  the  number  of  **  the  faithful  of  Christ,  and  truly  penitent,"  have  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  them.  For,  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spiriirf 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  (Rom.  viii.  9)  For  them  there  is  no  condemno' 
Hon,"  (Ibid.  ver.  1.)  The  Pope  therefore  offered,  in  fact,  to  forgive  the 
sins  of  those  only,  to  whom  their  Redeemer  had  long  ago  promised  as  en- 
tire forgiveness  as  a  penitent  sinner  could  wish.  (Matt.  xii.  31.)  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  proclamation  was  meant  to  call  a  crowd  of  devo- 
tees to  Rome,  by  tempting  the  conscience-stricken  to  catch  at  a  ground 
of  hope  altogether  different  from  that  set  before  them  in  the  word  of  GoD; 
a  hope  of  earning  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  by  a  process  which  would 
require  very  littie  self-denial. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Protestant  should  object  to  such  Papal  pardons* 
as  taking  away  all  fear  of  the  day  of  judgment,  on  terms  which  wilful 
transgressors  would  think  easy,  he  will  be  told,  that  the  Pope  does  not 
take  upon  him  to  deliver  men  from  everlasting  damnation,  but  only  to 
remit  the  temporal  punishments  due  to  sin ;  and  that  he  may  reasonably 
be  allowed  to  remit  the  penances  which  his  Church  has  enjoined  Yet 
the  Papist  has  been  trained  to  believe,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
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rch ;  but  the  reigning  Pope^  Leo  X.^  had  issued 
ilgences  for  sale  with  such  profusion  as  would 
cely  allow  any  considerate  and  well  principled 
ions  to  remain  blind  to  its  enormity.  Luther's 
ights  being  thus  providentially  directed  to  the 
ject,  he  began  to  caution  his  hearers^  from  the 
lit,  against  putting  their  trust  in  such  devices  for 
iping  the  penalties  due  to  sin  ;  and  then  he  wrote 
lis  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Brandenburgh^  re- 
sting his  advice  as  to  what  farther  might  be 
B,  to  check  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  bishop 
ied,  like  one  who  saw  the  evil,  but  loved  his  own 
! — **  You  cannot  think  in  what  trouble  you  will 
Ire  yourself.  You  had  much  better  keep  still, 
be  quiet."  But  the  preparation  of  the  heart  is 
I  the  Lord  ^  \  He  had  given  his  chosen  servant  an 
$pid  spirit ;  and,  though  the  chief  seller  of  indul- 
ges was  a  Dominican  inquisitor  f,  who  threatened 
lum  those  that  should  dispute  with  him^  Luther 
iwith  published  a  number  of  queries,  intended  to 

oto  hell,  unless  he  should  die  unreconciled  to  his-Church ;  and  that 
re  of  purgatory,  though  he  should  so  misconduct  himself  as  to  de- 
to  be  exposed  to  it  for  a  thousand  years,  is  still  but  a  temporal  pu- 
eiit ;  and  that  it,  consequently,  is  within  the  Pope's  power  to  save 
t>in  that  torment  Hence,  when  he  receives  a  Papal  pardon,  it  is, 
eyes,  an  assurance  of  exemption  from  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
ickedness.  And  such  pardons  are  still  frequently  procurable  for 
sums  of  money ;  varying  with  the  crime  for  which  forgiveness  is 
d.  In  the  year  1800,  a  Spanish  ship,  from  Europe,  was  captured 
iie  coast  of  South  America,  by  admiral  Harvey,  then  captain  of  the 
ampton  frigate.  On  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  he  found 
there  were  large  bales  of  paper  on  board,  valued  in  her  books  at 
1  These  bales  were,  therefore,  brought  up  for  examination ;  and, 
!  British  ofiScers'  surprise,  they  proved  to  be  large  sheets  of  paper, 
printed  in  Spanish,  and  some  in  Latin,  but  all  sealed  with  the  seals 
leriastical  courts,  either  in  Spain,  or  at  Rome.  They  were,  in  fact, 
jences  or  Papal  pardons  for  various  sins.  And  the  price  was  marked 
each;  varying  from  half  a  dollar,  to  seven  dollars.  They  had  been 
It  in  Spain,  and  were  intended  for  sale  in  South  America.  It  is 
il  to  add  that  the  captors  made  no  scruple  of  selling  these  pardons, 
NNL,  to  some  Dutch  traders,  at  Tortola,  who  avowed  the  unprind- 
mtention  of  smuggling  them  into  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies  for 

•  Prov.  xvi.  1.  f  See  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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lead  the  readers  to  comprehend  the  guilt  of  a  system 
so  palpably  adapted  to  take  away  those  fears  which 
restrain  the  wicked. 

Thus  commenced  this  reformer's  controversy  with 
the  Papal  church ;  yet  he  sent  the  Pope  an  earnest 
representation,  against  the  misconduct  of  his  agents, 
written  in  a  respectful  tone ;  and  he  was  still  sin- 
cerely disposed  to  receive  his  decision  with  reverence. 
But  the  self-indulgent  habits  and  sumptuous  tastes 
of  Leo  X.,  made  him  incapable  of  giving  candid 
attention  to  any  remonstrance  against  a  system  from 
which  he  derived  large  supplies  of  money ;  so  he 
drove  Luther  to  the  alternative  of  either  suppressing, 
the  suggestions  of  his  conscience,  or  openly  setting 
the  Pope's  authority  at  naught.     To  a  worldly  man 
it  must  have  seemed  an  act  of  wild  desperation,  for  a 
solitary  monk  to  resolve  on  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct 
which  would  necessarily  bring  upon  him  the  deter- 
mined enmity  of  both  the  Pope  and  the  emperor. 
But  the  Lord,  who  had  prepared  the  way  for  Lu- 
ther's convincing  men  of  less  palatable  truths,  by 
leading  him  to  make  his  first  attacks  against  an  abuse 
which  was  giving  very  general  offence,  had  also  put 
it  into  his  mind  to  publish  his  opinions  in  a  manner 
peculiarly   suited  to  draw   favourable  attention  to 
then^.     In   Germany,   as  in  England*,  the  native 
language  of  the  people  had  been  neglected  by  the 
learned,  from  their  having  no  expectation  that  their 
works  would  be  read  by  any  but  those  who  were 
studious  enough  to  have  learnt  Latin ;  but  Luther, 
feeling  that  the  truths  of  which  he  had  to  speak  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  one  who  had  a 
soul  to  be  saved,  was  as  earnest  to  make  them  known 
to  the  poor  and  unlearned  as  to  divines.     He  there- 
fore issued  his  controversial  tracts  both  in  German 
and   Latin.     The  German  copies  were,   in  conse- 
quence, bought  up  with  unprecedented  avidity  by 

•  See  Vol.  U. pp.  253— 255. 
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his  countrymen,  even  before  they  had  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  vahie  of  their  contents  ;  and  when  they 
spoke  to  foreigners  of  the  pleasure  they  had  found 
in  perusing  Luther's  keenly  argumentative  writings, 
these  purchased  the  Latin  copies.  And  thus  ad- 
mirers and  defenders  were  raised  up  for  him  at 
home,  including  his  immediate  sovereign,  the  elec- 
toral duke  of  Saxony  * ;  whilst  the  true  wisdom 
which  flowed  from  his  pen  was,  at  the  same  time, 
enlightening  the  scholars  of  neighbouring  nations. 
In  1520,  Leo  X*  published  a  bull  of  condemnation 
against  Luther;  commanding  all  Christians,  who 
possessed  any  of  his  writings,  to  burn  them  ;  and  any 
prince,  in  whose  dominions  he  might  be,  to  seize  him, 
in  order  to  his  being  put  to  death  as  a  heretic.  But 
Luther  bad  then  gamed  such  influence  over  the 
university  of  Wittemburgh,  where  he  dwelt  and 
taught,  that  no  man  rose  up  to  prevent,  or  arrest  him, 
^hen  he  publicly  tossed  the  Pope's  decree,  and  all 
the  volumes  of  the  Papal  law,  into  a  fire.  In  15S1, 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  published  an  edict  forbidding 
any  person  to  receive,  maintain,  or  protect  him,  under 
penalty  of  high  treason.  But  Luther  had  an  un- 
failing protector  in  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  When  He  commissioned  Jeremiah  to  go 
forth  as  a  reformer,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  to 
build  and  to  plant  f.  He  said  to  him,  the  kings  and 
the  princes,  and  the  priests,  and  the  people,  shall Jight 
against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee : 
for  lam  with  thee,  to  deliver  thee  %.    And  such  as  He 

{romised  to  be  to  the  prophet.  He  was  to  Luther. 
n  despite  of  the  sentences  pronounced  against  him 
by  his  powerful  enemies,  that  zealous  reformer  went 
down  to  his  grave  in  peace  and  honour ;  yet     j^^g 
not  till  long  after  he  had  seen  the  reforma- 
tion gain  such  ground  in  Germany,  that  when  the 

*  See  p.  129.  +  Jer.i.  10. 
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emperor  and  a  majority  of  the  diet,  in  1529  *,  declared 
it  unlawful  to  alter  any  thing  in  the  doctrine,  disci* 
pline,  or  form  of  worship,  as  established  by  papal 
authority,  unless  a  general  council  of  the  whole  po- 
pish priesthood,  throughout  Europe,  should  deter- 
mine otherwise ;  a  protest  against  this  declaratioQ 
was  signed  by  the  two  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburgh,  the  duke  of  Lunenburgh,  (ancestor  to  the 
present  English  royal  family),  the  landgrave  of  Uette» 
the  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  representatives. of  thfl^ 
teen  imperial  cities.  It  was  from  this  their  solemn 
act,  that  the  protesting  parties,  and,  afterwards,  all 
who  made  common  cause  with  them  against  the 
errors  and  abuses  of  popery,  acquired  the  name  of 
Protestants. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  publishing  his  fierce  edict 
against  Luther,  that  the  emperor,  having  Wolsey  in 
his  court,  arranged  with  the  cardinal  a  treaty,  by  one 
of  Ihe  articles  of  which  he  and  king  Henry  were 
pledged  to  persecute  all,  and  each  person,  in  their 
respective  dominions,  who  should  seem  to  think 
jggi*  amiss  of  the  catholic  faith,  or  endeavour  to 
disquiet  the  Pope.  Our  king  too  had,  just 
before,  been  engaged  in  writing  a  book  to  confute 
Luther,  and  had  sent  it  to  Pope  Leo ;  who,  in  re- 
turn, signed  a  bull  conferring  on  the  king  of  England 
the  title  of  «  Defender  of  the  Faith.'*  This  title 
Henry's  successors  have  continued  to  wear;  and 
their  subjects  would  do  well  not  to  forget  to  pray 
that  they  may  deserve  such  a  truly  honourable  ap- 
pellation. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  but  an  cad 
compliment  to  subjoin  another  bull,  as  Leo  did, 
offering  an  indulgence  from  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ments, and  an  exemption  from  the  compulsory  fast 


*  A  sort  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
princes,  and  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  were  used  to  draw  up  edicts, 
regarding  such  matters  as  were  of  genersd  concern  to  the  whole  German 
empire. 
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of  Lenty  for  ten  years,  to  any  one  who  would  read 
the  king's  book.  That  Luther's  writings  needed  no 
bribes  to  win  men  to  read  them,  is  evident  from  car- 
dinal Wolsey's  deeming  it  necessary,  at  this  time,  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  enjoining  the  English  bishops 
to  order  all  deans,  abbots,  priors,  masters  of  col- 
leges,  vicars  and  curates,  to  require  the  persons  un- 
der their  charge  to  give  up  any  works,  or  parts  of 
works,  composed  by  Luther,  whether  written,  or 
printed,  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date  thereof, 
underpain  of  being  punished  as  heretics.  Such  ^^y  J^* 
ameasure proves  it  to  have  been  then  notorious,  "^ 
that  Luther's  tracts  were  already  getting  into  extensive 
circulation  in  England ;  and  though  the  cardinal 
thus  threatened  their  readers,  he  continued  to  be  too 
much  occupied,  by  what  he  thought  higher  objects 
for  his  ambition,  to  meddle  heartily  with  questions 
of  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  its  having  become 
&r  more  easy  than  formerly  to  get  access  both  to 
books  and  competent  instructors,  was  now  produc- 
ing a  very  conspicuous  influence  on  society.  The 
youths  whom  Grocyn,  and  Colet,  and  Erasmus,  had 
led  on  to  study  the  New  Testament,  in  its  original 
tongue,  were  now  mature  scholars.  And  to  many  of 
them  the  treasures  of  the  word  of  God  were,  hap- 
pily, dearer  than  any  other  sources  of  intellectual 
gratification.  These  men  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
views  which  were  opening  upon  themselves  had  also 
caught  Luther's  eye.  That  reformer  was  now  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  into  his  native  tongue,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  unlearned  countrymen;  and  in  Eng- 
land, his  example  was  followed  by  William  Tyndal. 
This  eminent  person,  who,  in  the  next  generation, 
was  called  the  apostle  of  England,  had  attained  to 
such  skill  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  modern  scho- 
lars, when  they  come  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
original  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  all  the  helps 
which  the  learning  of  later  times  has  supplied,  are 
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frequently  astonished  at  the  ability  with  which  Tyn- 
dal  has  unravelled  difficultiesi  that  long  continued  to 
perplex  foreign  translators  from  the  Hebrew*  In 
truths  Tyndal  was  one  whose  studies  were  directed 
to  the  proper  end  of  all  labour^  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man ;  and,  therefore,  God  blessed 
-his  industry  ;  so  that  he  not  only  became  more  learned 
in  languages  than  any  Englishman  who  had  lived  be- 
fore him,  but  he  was  endowed  with  a  peculiar  talent 
for  writing  with  such  force  and  clearness,  as  was  ex- 
actly suited  both  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  to  fastep 
his  opinions  upon  the  heart  of  any  plain  thinker, 
with  a  straightforward  mind,  into  whose  hands  his 
tracts  might  fall.  He  had  been  chosen,  for  his  learn- 
ing, to  hold  a  place  in  the  cardinal's  college ;  but 
finding  the  university  of  Oxford  very  hostile  to  en- 
quiries after  the  truths  he  withdrew ;  and  became 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Gloucestershire  knight 
There  he  grew  intimate  with  an  aged  doctor,  chan- 
cellor  to  a  bishop,  to  whom  he  opened  his  doubts, 
for  instruction.  ^'  Do  you  not  know,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  that  the  Pope  is  the  very  antichrist  of  whom 
the  Scripture  speaketh  *  ?  But  beware  what  you  say; 
for  if  you  shall  be  perceived  to  hold  that  opinion,  it 
will  cost  you  your  life."  Tyndal,  however,  feared 
God  too  much  to  be  driven  from  serving  Him  by  the 
fear  of  man.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  dispute 
with  another  priest,  whom  he  pressed  with  argu- 
ments from  the  word  of  God,  till  the  unhappy  man 
was  provoked  to  exclaim, — "  We  had  better  be  with- 
out God's  laws  than  without  the  Pope's."  These 
words  filled  Tyndal  with  holy  indignation ;  and  he 
boldly  replied,  "  I  defy  the  Pope,  and  his  laws ;" 
adding  that,  if  God  spared  his  life,  he  would  cause 
the  boys  who  drove  a  plough,  to  know  tlie  Scriptures 
better  than  the  person  he  was  talking  with.  After 
this,  it  became  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  Glouces- 

*  1  JoViii  w.  \ft. 
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tershire,    and  he  repaired  to  London ,  where 
a  friend  was  raised  up  for  him,  in  the  person  1^^* 
of  Humphrey  Monmouth  ;  a  pious  and  liberal 
merchant,  who  assisted  Tyndal  with  money  to  sup- 
port him  abroad.     In  Germany  he  is  supposed  to 
nave  visited  Luther.    And  from  thence  he  sent  to 
England  such  tracts  as  he  composed,  from  time  to 
time ;  whilst  chiefly  engaged  in  translating  into 
English  and  printing  the  New  Testament,  and  ^^^ 
the   first  books  of  the  Old ;  until  the  hatred 
of  the  popish  party  at  home  became  so  bitter  against 
him  as  to  tempt  one  Philips,  who  discovered  Tyndal 
at  Antwerp,  to  point  him  out  to  the  emperor's  oflS- 
eers,  as  a  particularly  mischievous  heretic.     By  them 
he  was,  in  consequence,  arrested ;  and  condemned  to 
be  burned  to  death.   Which  cruel  sentence  he  suf- 
fered in  the  town  of  Vilvorde,  in  Flanders. 

At  the  stake,  this  holy  man  prayed  aloud,  '^  Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes."  Nor  was  his 
prayer  unheard.  The  Lord  did  open  the  king  of 
Enfirland's  eyes  ;  so  far  as  served  the  purpose  of  lead- 
iDgllim  on  to  overthrow  the  papal  power  within  his 
dominions-;  though  not  so  as  that  he  himself  should 
be  converted,  and  that  Christ  should  heal  him  *.  The 
sovereign  power  with  which  God  governs  the  world, 
is  peculiarly  manifested  when  He  over-rules  the  pas- 
sions of  vncked  men  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
their  wilful  disobedience  of  His  known  laws,  to  con- 
spire,, vnth  the  defective  obedience  of  those  who  wish 
to  fulfil  his  will,  in  working  together  for  good.  And 
thus  it  was  now  to  be.  For  the  haughty  temper  of 
Wolsey,  the  lasts  of  Henry,  and  the  want  of  all 
honest  principle  in  Pope  Clement,  had  evidently 
each  their  part,  with  the  prayers  and  the  labours  of 
martyrs,  in  setting  England  free  from  the  bondage  of 
popery. 

Queen  Catherine  had  begun  to  be  in  the  decline 

♦  Matt  xiii.  15. 
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of  life,  whilst  her  husbandi  the  king,  was  still  in  the 
strength  of  his  age ;  and  as  all  their  children,  except 
the  princess  Mary,  had  died  in  their  infancy,  he  wa^ 
now  without  hopes  of  a  male  heir  to  succeed  him  on 
the  throne*  Hence,  though  he  respected  her  cor- 
rect conduct,  and  was  not  insensible  to  her  sincere 
affection  for  him,  he  began  to  repent  having  ever 
consented  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  and  to  doubt 
whether  his  disappointments,  as  a  father,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  God*s  express  sen« 
tence  against  such  a  marriage  *•  On  the  other 
hand,  Wolsey  hated  the  queen,  for  her  disapproba- 
tion of  his  pride,  and  of  his  sensual  life.  And  her 
nephew,  the  emperor,  had  also  now  offended  him 
beyond  what  he  chose  to  endure,  by  adding  angry 
rebukes  to  the  deceptions  he  had  practised  on  Wol- 
sey*  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  papacy. 
When,  therefore,  the  cardinal  observed  what  was 
occupying  the  king's  thoughts,  he  set  others  to  ac- 
quaint Henry,  privately,  that  his  marriage  with  Cath- 
arine was  not  only  regarded  by  many  as  wrong, 
but  lis  having  been,  from  the  first,  a  mere  nullity ; 
inasmuch  as  though  they  believed  the  Pope  to  have 
power  to  impose  new  laws  upon  the  conscience,  they 
^  did  not  believe  that  his  authority  extended  to  licens- 
ing what  God  had  expressly  forbidden.  This  sug- 
gestion taught  the  king  to  hope  that  he  might  get 
rid  of  his  queen,  and  choose  another  wife.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Wolsey  undertook  to  cross  the  channel, 
to  form  a  close  alliance  for  Henry,  with  the  king  of 
France ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  then  offered  to  that 
king's  sisters,  Rene^  and  Margaret,  in  turn,  the 
prospect  of  being  married  to  Henry  VHI. ;  but  with- 
out success. 

It  was  whilst  preparing  for  his  departure,  on  this 
embassy,  that  Wolsey  was  desired  by  the  king  to  in- 
sist that  Lord  Percy,  then  living  in  attendance  on 

♦  Lev.  XX.  21. 
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the  cardinal,  should  cease  from  paying  any  attentions 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  lady  in  the  Queen's  houses- 
hold.  This  celebrated  beauty  was  the  daughter  of 
sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  person  frequently  employed 
by  king  Henry  in  foreign  embassies,  and  lately  made 
viscount  Rochford.  When  quite  a  child  she  had 
been  carried  to  Paris  in  the  household  of  Mary,  the 
English  queen  of  France*  And  when  that  queen 
returned  to  her  native  country,  she  had  been  retained 
in  the  service  of  the  French  royal  family ;  so  as  to 
have  been  living,  in  15S6,  as  an  attendant  on  the 
princess  Margaret,  better  known  since  as  queen  of 
Navarre;  a  woman  who  respected  the  name  and 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  had  learned  to  love  the 
Scriptures  with  such  sincerity,  that  she  chose  to  risk 
her  life,  rather  than  forego  the  satisfaction  of  making 
them  her  study ;  though  she  has  left  behind  her  a 
melancholy  proof  that,  at  a  later  period  than  this,  she 
had  not  learned  to  abhor  the  dissolute  language 
which  was  heard  from  all  lips,  in  her  brother  Francis' 
court.  Under  such  a  mistress,  Anne  Boleyn  had 
acquired  engaging  manners ;  though  not  free  from 
such  dangerous  levity  as  encourages  the  approach 
of  sin.  Among  the  English  nobles,  she  had  another 
claim  to  distinction,  as  grand-daughter  by  her  mother, 
lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  to  a  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  • 
this  was  enough  to  make  her,  in  their  eyes,  no  dis- 
creditable match  for  lord  Percy.  The  cardinal, 
therefore,  could  not  but  suspect,  that  king  Henry 
wished  to  obtain  her  affections  for  himself;  when  he 
was  required  to  prevent  that  match.  Yet  as  he  had 
lately  taken  upon  him  to  form  the  household,  and 
superintend  the  education  of  a  base-born  son  of  the 
king,  very  improperly  made  duke  of  Richmond  ;  and 
had  called  the  king's  notice  to  his  own  base-born 
children,  by  asking  honours  for  them,  hie  would  not 
be  surprised  at  Henry's  requiring  him  to  forward  a 
sinful  purpose.  The  king  had  no  other,  when  he 
was  first  struck  with  her  beauty.     But  whilst  the 

H  6 
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cardinal  was  engaged  abroad,  looking  oat  for  politi- 
cal advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  sovereign's  re- 
marrying into  some  royal  family^  and  taking  the  first 
steps  to  induce  the  Pope  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with 
Catharine,  the  king  had  solicited  Anne  Bofeyn  to 
sin ;  and  had  received  from  her  a  becoming  rebuke. 
Thus  humbled  before  her,  and  yet  deeply  enamoured, 
the  king  told  Wolsey,  soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  had  resolved  to  make  her  his  queen. 
And  though  the  cardinal  fell  on  his  knees,  to  intreat 
that  he  would  reconsider  his  determination,  it  was 
but  in  vain.  Still  Wolsey  hesitated,  for  a  while,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  king  would  firmly  adhere  to  his  purpose. 
But  when  he  saw  that  difficulties  only  made  his  mas- 
ter more  eager,  the  cardinal  set  himself  in  earnest  to 
press  the  Pope  to  meet  the  king's  wishes.  It. so 
happened,  however,  that  the  city  of  Rome  had  re- 
cently been  taken,  and  sacked,  by  the  emperor's 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon } 
and  the  Pope  was  still  only  nominally  restored  to 
liberty.  So  that  though  Clement  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  king  of  England's  favour,  at  the  expense 
of  justice,  he  did  not  dare  to  irritate  the  emperor,  by 
degrading  his  aunt,  queen  Catharine.  Hence,  though 
he  gratified  Wolsey  by  signing  documents,  which 
declared  the  marriage  conditionally  void,  and  author 
rised  the  cardinal  to  judge  whether  that  condition 
existed,  and  had  put  his  seal  to  another  licensing  the 
king  to  marry  again  if  that  condition  existed,  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  previously  obtained  a  promise 
that  no  use  should  be  made  of  these  documents^  until 
the  emperor's  forces  should  cease  to  hold  Italy  in 
subjection.  Cardinal  Wolsey 's  first  fear  was,  that 
the  Pope,  having  thus  prevented  their  being  acted 
upon  directly,  would  recall  them,  whenever  it  might 
suit  him.  He,  therefore,  next  pressed  for,  and  ob- 
tained  the  Pope's  signature  to  a  covenant, 
}627,  *  whereby  he  pledged  himself  to  stand  to  his 
written  word,  however  urged  to  retract  it. 

\0 
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;  carried  this  pointy  Wolsey  sent  his  secretary, 
ephen  Gardiner,  into  Italy,  to  induce  the  Pope 
idraw  a  restriction  i^hich  made  all  his  conces- 
of  no  value.  Gardiner  was  afterwards  the 
upport  of  the  papal  party  in  England  ;  but  he 

0  desirous  of  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be 
•je  of  the  Pope's  honour.  In  his  letters  to  Wol- 
S^ardiner  gives  a  minute  account  of  his  confer- 
with  the  head  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  it 
rs  from  them,  that  neither  Clement,  nor  the 
3s  around  him,  made  any  scruple  of  devoting 
rord's  day  to  long  discussions  on  worldly  busi- 
ind  state  policy.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
ope  declared  it  ^^  to  be  notorious,"  and  said 
'as  both  sorry  and  ashamed  to  confess  it  to  be 
hat  he  was  not  at  all  learned  in  the  laws"  of  the 
1 — those  laws  of  which  the  Spanish  and  Italian 

1  hold  it  for  an  article  of  faith,  to  believe  every 
to  be  an  infallible  expounder.  But  when  Pope 
nt  said  this  to  excuse  his  hesitation  about  com- 
-  with  what  the  English  ambassadors  asked, 
ner  observed,  that  if  the  Roman  court  should 
le  king  of  England  to  understand  that  they 
not  how  the  law  stood,  in  his  case,  it  would 
idly  tempt   him  and   the   English   nobility  to 

that  it  would  be  well  to  cast  the  whole  papal 
to  the  fire,  as  too  uncertain  for  even  the  Pope 
is  advisers  to  comprehend.  At  another  audi- 
Gardiner  says,  "  I  began  to  lay  to  the  Pope's 
e  his  promise  made ;  and  shewed  what  double- 
oight  be  noted  in  this  dealing,  and  that  his  ho- 

having  a  mind  to  delude,  and  delay  us,  had 
a   these  men"  (certain   cardinals)  *'  as  instru- 

;  with  as  sore  words  as  we  could  devise." 
rther  insulted  the  Pope,  by  declaring  that  his 
edings  were  guided  by  the  fear  of  the  emperor, 
d    of  any  love  of  justice.     This  last  charge 

have  been  proved  against  Pope  Clement  from 
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his  own  words ;  and  he  was  driven  to  tears  at  finding 
himself  obliged  to  listen  to  such  humiliating  re- 
bukes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wolsey,  judging  from  the 
despatches  he  received,  that  the  Pope  would  not 
willingly  extend  his  powers,  wrote  to  Gardiner,  and 
desired  him  to  pretend  that  one  of  the  documents, 
already  signed  by  Clement,  had  been  spoiled  by  the 
wet  in  its  passage  to  England  ;  but  that  his  colleagues 
remembered  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  able  to 
dictate  the  terms  to  a  notary,  which  they  hoped  his 
Holiness  would  be  so  kind  as  to  sign  anew.  And 
then,  continued  Wolsey,  you  can  add  such  forcible 
expressions  to  the  interlined  sentences  of  the  copy, 
which  I  now  send  you,  as  will  be  very  serviceable  to 
the  king's  cause.  The  folly  of  thinking  to  outwit  the 
Pope,  by  so  gross  a  fraud  as  this,  at  least  equalled 
its  iniquity.  But  Pope  Clement,  for  his  part,  was 
only  protracting  these  discussions  to  gain  time  for 
ascertaining,  whether  he  should  lose  most  by  dis* 
appointing  the  king,  or  by  offending  the  queen's 
nephew,  the  powerful  emperor.  Hence,  though  he 
commissioned  cardinal  Campegio,  before  the  spring 
of  1528  had  passed  away,  to  repair  to  England,  and 
sit  in  judgment  with  Wolsey  on  the  validity  of  the 
king's  marriage,  he  caused  his  secretary  to  give 
Campegio  private  orders,  not  to  come  to  any  deci- 
sion. The  appointment  was  deemed  a  favorable  one, 
both  by  Henry  and  Wolsey  ;  as  this  Italian  cardinal 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeking  favors  from  each 
of  them;  having  requested  Wolsey  to  lend  him 
money ;  and  having  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
king,  first  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and,  very  re- 
cently, that  of  Salisbury.  The  Pope  seems  to  have 
fixed  upon  him,  mainly,  because  he  was  so  gouty, 
that  he  could  not  but  travel  slowly  ;  and  would  have 
a  plausible  excuse  for  halting,  whenever  he  chose,  by 
the  way.     In  fact,    October  was  begun  before  he 
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reached  London ;  and  theq,  craving  for  rest^  he  still 
avoided  making  his  public  appearance  at  court,  until 
the  end  of  that  month. 

When  Campegio  and  Wolsey  waited  on  the 
queen,  to  announce  that  they  had  received  authority 
to  judge  of  the  validity  of  her  marriage,  she  said, 
"  Alas,  my  lords.  Is  it  now  a  question  whether  I  be 
the  king's  lawful  wife,  or  not,  after  I  have  been  mar- 
ried to  him  almost  twenty  years,  and  our  marriage 
undisputed  all  that  while  T'  She  then  upbraided 
Wolsey  with  desiring  to  injure  her,  because  he  knew 
she  abhorred  his  ill  life.  Whilst  to  Campegio,  who 
exhorted  her,  as  bidden  by  the  Pope,  to  give  up  her 
husband,  and  become  a  nun,  she  answered  that  it  was 
less  for  her  own  sake  than  for  her  daughter  Mary's, 
that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of 
ber  marriage. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  trial  would 
begin  forthwith;  but  the  cardinals  suggested,  that 
they  should  wish  to  examine  documents  which  could 
not  be  procured  without  sending  into  Spain,  where 
they  were  deposited  amongst  the  archives  of  Catha- 
rine's late  father.  And  by  such  expedients  the 
opening  of  the  legatine  court  was  actually  deferred 
till  the  21st  of  May,  1529.  On  that  day  the  king  and 
queen  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Papal 
legates,  and  to  justify  their  living  together  as  married 
persons.  King  Henry  had  accordingly  authorised  a 
proctor  to  represent  him  at  their  bar.  But  the  queen 
appeared  in  person ;  and  protested  against  accepting 
the  cardinals  for  her  judges,  inasmuch  as  they  both 
held  preferment  under  the  king.  Her  protestation, 
however,  availed  nothing;  but  after  hearing  evidence, 
and  the  arguments  of  appointed  advocates  for  each 
party,  Campegio,  in  July,  when  sentence  was  ex- 
pected, adjourned  the  court  till  October.  Whilst  the 
Pope  was  put  into  such  alarm  by  the  emperor,  be- 
fore the  summer  had  ended,  that  to  satisfy  his  com- 
plaints against  the  choice  of  such  judges,  fox  Aee\d\Tv% 
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his  aunt's  cause,  Clement  announced  his  resolution 
to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands ;  and  issued  a 
citation,  requiring  the  king  of  England  to  make 
^^id*  his  appearance  in  Rome,  either  personally  or 
by  proxy.  This  citation  the  king  would  not 
allow  to  be  published  within  his  dominions;  not 
choosing  to  aclcnowledge  that  the  Pope  had  any  right 
to  summon  him  before  a  foreign  court. 

Henry  was  now  so  dissatisfied  with  both  the 
legates,  that  when  they  waited  upon  him  at  GraftoD, 
to  tell  him  that  the  Pope  had  recalled  their  commis- 
sion, the  courtiers  expected  Wolsey's  immediate  dis- 
missal from  his  great  offices.  Nor  was  the  cardinal 
himself  less  convinced  that  his  influence  was  passing 
away,  on  hearing  that  not  a  single  apartment  in  Gra^ 
ton  House  had  been  allotted  for  his  reception;  so 
that  he  was  fain  to  accept,  with  thanks,  the  kindness 
of  young  sir  Henry  Norris,  who  offered  him  the  use 
of  his  chamber,  in  which  to  change  his  riding  apparel 
for  a  dress  of  state.  The  king,  however,  would  not 
give  himself  the  pain  of  having  to  hear  the  remon- 
strances of  one  who  had  so  long  governed  him  ;  and 
he  therefore  received  Wolsey  with  a  kind  air.  Bat 
when  the  cardinals  took  leave  of  king  Henry,  the 
next  day,  they  were  neither  of  them  ever  to  see  his 
face  again. 

Besides  having  disappointed  him,  by  holding  out 
the  expectation  of  such  a  decision  as  he  wished,  and 
then  leaving  his  case  to  be  tried  elsewhere,  there  had 
been  personal  affronts,  in  which  he  suspected  both  of 
being  concerned.  The  private  letters  which  had 
passed  between  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn,  had  been 
stolen  from  her  cabinet ;  and  cardinal  Campegio's 
baggage  was,  in  consequence,  seized  and  searched  at 
Dover  ;  but  in  vain,  as  that  cardinal  had  sent  them 
to  Rome,  before  him,  by  his  son  Ridolfo.  Anne 
Boleyn  had  also  found  herself  in  danger  of  being 
convicted  of  heresy,  for  possessing  Tyndal's  "  Obe- 
dience  of  &  Christian  Man  *"  a  n<iotVl^Vv\c\\  the  lover 
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of  one  of  her  attendants  was  seen  reading  in  the 
king's  chapel,  and  which,  having  been  snatched  from 
him  by  the  dean  of  tlie  chapel,  had  been  carried  to 
cardinal  Wolsey.  When  informed  of  this,  Anne 
Boleyn  had  providentially  taken  courage  to  go  imme- 
diately to  the  king,  and  petition  him  to  reclaim  the 
book  from  the  cardinal,  and  to  read  it  himself,  before 
he  condemned  it.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
our  old  literature,  cannot  now  read  ''  The  Obedience 
of  a  Christian  Man,"  without  being  struck  by  its 
.great  superiority,  as  a  persuasive  treatise,  over  every 
thing  that  had  appeared  before  it  from  any  English 
author.  Indeed  Tyndal's  arguments  are  so  forcibly 
stated,  and  so  ably  illustrated,  and  carry  with  them 
such  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  proceeding  from 
a  writer  whose  heart  felt  all  his  pen  expressed,  that 
king  Henry  was  delighted  with  the  perusal ;  and  said, 
/^  This  book  is  for  me,  and  all  kings,  to  read."  His 
remark  shews  that  those  portions  of  the  work  to 
which  he  had  chiefly  attended,  were  such  as  asserted 
the  right  of  kings  to  govern  the  clergy,  as  entirely  as 
their  lay  subjects ;  and  admonished  them  to  compute 
how  heavily  they  had  taxed  their  own  people  to  gra- 
tify the  ambition  of  the  Popes,  and  to  turn  to  more 
useful  purposes  the  estates  held  by  the  monks.  ^*  If 
our  king  will  not  do  this,"  said  Tyndal,  **  then  ought 
the  Commons  to  take  patience,  and  to  bear  it  as 
•God's  scourge,  and  think  that  God  has  blinded 
the  king  for  their  sins'  sake,  and  commit  their  cause 
to  God  ;  and  then  shall  God  make  a  scourge  for 
them,"  (the  Popish  priesthood)  "  and  drive  them  out 
of  His  temple,  according  to  His  wonderful  judg- 
ment." Whilst  Tyndal  lived,  he  knew  not  that  his 
writings  had  met  the  king  of  England's  eyes,  and 
served  to  open  them ;  but  it  had  been  done  for  him 
according  to  that  gracious  promise  made  to  the  ge- 
neration of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord;  Before  they  calif 
I  will  answer  *.     The  king  was  led  to  govern  more 

•  Jsa.  Ixv.  24, 
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according  to  Tyndal's  prayer,  when  that  devoted 
martyr  had  gone  to  his  rest.  But  what  he  had  now 
read,  began,  straightway,  to  work  within  him.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  happy  for  king  Henry,  if  he 
had  always  kept  in  mind  Tyndal's  remarks,  that  *^  the 
king  is  but  a  servant,  to  execute  the  law  of  God, 
and  not  to  rule  after  his  own  imagination ;"  and  that 
a  king  is  raised  to  that  arduous  station,  **  to  minister 
unto,  and  to  serve  his  brethren,  and  must  not  think 
that  his  subjects  were  made  to  minister  unto  his 
lusts."  But  if  these  truths  made  no  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  king's  heart,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  was 
essentially  served  by  his  learning,  from  Tyndal's  bock} 
how  clearly  others  saw,  that  Wolsey  had  turned  him 
about  just  as  it  happened  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 
For  one  day  more,  and  but  for  one,  after  his  retom 

from  Grafton,  the  cardinal  presided  in  the 
^29.'    Court  of  Chancery,  with  his  usual  pomp. 

The  next  day,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  ana  Suf- 
folk went  to  York  House,  and  bade  him  retire  from 
London  to  his  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  surrender 
the  great  seal  of  England  *.  He  only  irritated  them, 
and  his  sovereign,  by  refusing  to  obey,  till  they 
should  have  returned  to  the  king,  and  could  produce 
a  commission  under  his  hand,  authorising  them  to 
give  him  such  an  order.  Whilst  they  were 
gone,  however,  he  had  his  silks,  his  hangings 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  his  massive  gold  and  silver 
plate,  taken  out  of  their  several  chests,  and  arranged 
in  the  galleries  of  his  palace,  whilst  he  took  a  last 
longing  look  at  all  this  splendour.  Having  so  done^ 
he  bade  his  treasurer,  sir  W.  Fitzwilliam,  take 
charge  of  them  for  the  king.  Sir  William,  like  an  ill 
comforter,  observed,  that  it  was  reported,  he  would 
be  sent  to  the  Tower.  For  this  the  cardinal  sternly 
rebuked  him,  as  *  a  light  reporter  of  lies ;'  and 
added,  with  a  pitiable  forgetfulness  of  God,  *  I  have 
nothing,  but  it  is  the  king's,  of  right.     For  by  hhih 

•    Seep.  6. 
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and  of  him,  I  have  received  all  that  I  have/  But 
though  he  could  thus  speak  like  one  ready  to  sur- 
render his  wealth,  his  despondency  at  its  loss  was  as 
excessive  as  his  haughtiness  when  surrounded  with 
splendour*  And  when,  as  Wolsey  and  his  dejected 
train  were  retiring,  to  Esher,  sir  Henry  Norris  over- 
took them,  with  a  consolatory  message  from  the 
king,  the  cardinal  alighted  from  his  mule  with  un- 
looked  for  activity,  and  **  kneeled  down  in  the  dirt 
upon  both  his  knees,  holding  up  his  hands  for  joy." 
Norris,  however,  had  also  been  the  bearer  of  a  ring 
from  Henry,  which  he  was  to  give  as  a  pledge  for 
the  sincerity  of  the  message ;  and  this  so  elevated 
Wolsey,  that  he  said  to  him,  *  If  I  were  lord  q{  a 
realm,  the  one  half  were  too  small  to  give  you  for 
your  pains  and  good  news/  He  then  took  a  gold 
chain  from  his  own  neck,  and  put  it  on  Norris's.  And 
when  that  gentleman  was  riding  back,  Wolsey  had 
him  called  again ;  and,  lamenting  that  he  had  no 
other  token  of  thankfulness  to  send  the  king,  he 
added,  *'  But  if  you  will,  at  my  request,  present  the 
king  with  this  poor  fool,"  pointing  to  a  fantastically 
drest  idiot,  *'  he  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  for  a 
nobleman's  pleasure.''  The  unhappy  man,  being  loath 
to  follow  Norris,  was  accordingly  dragged  after  him 
by  six  stout  veomen ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  the 
king  received  nim  very  gladly."  For  the  great  were 
then  wont  to  think  it  highly  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
half  sentences,  and  to  observe  the  drivelling  grins  of 
an  idiot.  Yet  the  seeming  fool,  who  would  be 
reckoned  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  was  generally, 
in  truth,  a  knave,  content  to  be  thought  an  idiot,  so 
as  he  might  but  eat  of  luxuries,  in  idleness ;  and 
artful  enough  to  make  his  impudent  remarks  upon 
his  lord's  guests,  or  sometimes  upon  the  master 
himself,  pass  off  as  the  blundering  sallies  of  an  un- 
sound mind. 

It  was  an  iniquitous  measure,  on  the  part  of  King 
Henry,  to  insist  that  all  cardinal  Wolsey'a  ^io\jevVi 
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and  preferment  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  in  conf- 
sequence  of  bis  having  exercised  the  authority  of  a 
papal  legate  in  England.      For  though  an  act  of 
Kichard   II.*   did  really  denounce  such  forfeiture 
against  those  who  should  use  the  Pope's  bulls,  as  a 
plea  for  assuming  authority  to  interfere  with  rights 
established  by  the  law  of  the  land,  still  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  king  had  for  years  encouraged  Wolsey 
in  the  very  conduct  which  he  now  punished.     But, 
on  Wolsey's  fall,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,    lord  high 
treasurer,    had  become    the  king's  most  influential 
adviser ;  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  his 
forefathers  had  twice  earned  by  ministering  to  the 
evil  passions  of  wicked  sovereigns  f,  was  now  won 
by  a  nobleman  who  trod  the  same  degrading  and 
guilty  path.    The  duke,  however,  had  a  colleague  of 
much    fairer  reputation  in  sir  Thomas  More,  now 
made  chancellor ;    a  person  who  desired  to  govern 
himself  by  the  rules  of  honesty  and  benevolence,  but 
who  was  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  the  sin  of 
those  of  whom  our  Lord  foretold,  that  they  would 
think  they  were  doing  God  service,  when  they  slew 
his  faithful  worshippers  %• 

These  new  ministers  immediately  called  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  laid  before  it  forty-three  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Wolsey.  But  whilst  they  would 
not  incur  the  danger  of  offending  Henry,  by  prose- 
cuting the  cardinal  for  levying  taxes  in  the  king's 
name,  without  a  grant  from  Parliament,  to  the  de- 
struction, had  he  not  been  resisted,  of  our  national 
liberty,  the  prosecutors  manifested  their  own  bigotry, 
by  making  it  a  criminal  charge,  that  the  cardinal 
had  prevented  two  bishops  from  persecuting  the 
reformers  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  As  the 
Parliament  had,  by  this  time,  many  secret  Protestants 


•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  355. 

t  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  367—369,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  18. 
/  John  xvL  2, 
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amongst  its  members,  such  an  accusation  probably 
assisted  Cromwell,  a  faithful  servant  of  Wolsey,  in 
bringing  the  Commons  to  acquit  his  master.  And 
as  the  fact  of  Wolsey's  checking  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cation,  being  thus  asserted  by  his  enemies,  is  some- 
what of  a  set-ofi*  against  his  political  faults,  it  may 
here  be  added  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  the  kind's 
chief  counsellor,  when  Henry,  on  giving  two  of  the 
few  remaining  native  Enelish  slaves  their  freedom  *, 
recorded  this  lesson  for  slave-holders,  that  *  Whereas 
God  originally  created  all  men  free,  he  thought  it 
pious,'  and,  not  knowing  that  all  boasting  is  excluded 
by  the  scriptural  account  of  our  condition,  he  added 
*  meritorious  with  God,  to  make  certain  persons  ab- 
solutely free  from  slavery,  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
villenage  under  him.' 

The  cardinal  now  had  his  preferment,  and  a 
decent  sufficiency  of  his  furniture,  restored  to  him, 
as  of  the  king's  bounty.  Yet  he  had  still  the  spirit 
to  say  to  Mr.  Shelley,  an  obsequious  judge,  who 
came  to  request  he  would  gratify  the  king  by  signing 
a  surrender  of  York  House,  the  town  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  that  see,  ^*  I  understand  not  how  a 
prelate  can  give  away  the  patrimony  of  his  church ; 
jet  will  I  fulfil  the  king's  pleasure  in  all  things, 
therein  ye  fathers  of  the  law  say  I  lawfully  may 
do.  Howbeit,  shew  his  highness,  from  me,  that  I 
most  humbly  desire  his  Majesty  to  call  to  his  most 
gracious  remembrance,  that  there  is  both  a  heaven, 
and  a  hell."  If  these  words  were  faithfully  repeated 
to  the  king,  they  were  not  ill  taken ;  for  such  friendly 
messages  afterwards  passed  between  him  and  his 
discarded  minister,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  thought 
it  advisable  to  procure  an  order  for  Wolsey 's  remov- 
ing from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  to  reside 


*  Their  names  were  Henry  Knight,  a  tailor ;   and  John  Earle,  a  hus- 
bandman of  Stoke  Clymmislande  in  Cornwall, 
t  See  p.  136, 
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in  his  more  distant^  and  much  neglected^  diocese  of 
York. 

Thither  the  cardinal  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
repair,  weeping  and  lamenting,  to  those  who  ap- 
proached him,  over  what  he  called  his  poverty. 
Such  repining  only  convinced  observers  that  his 
thirst  for  grandeur  was  unabated ;  sinc^  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  the  see  of  Winchester  hcU 
with  it,  (though  shorn  of  part  of  its  revenues)  were 
insufficient  to  prevent  his  avowing  extreme  discontent 
And  when  he  had  reached  Yorkshire,  he  began  to 
court  the  good  will  of  both  rich  and  poor  by  civilities, 
and  attentions,  and  a  show  of  piety,  all  so  very  un- 
like his  usual  behaviour,  that  the  king's  counsellors 
seem  to  have  suspected  him  of  preparing  to  stir  np 
the  superstitious  population  of  the  north  of  £nglana 
to  clamour  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies*  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  was  therefore  commissioned 
to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  back  to  London;  as 
accused  of  high  treason.  It  is  not  probable,  that 
there  could  have  been  any  fair  ground  for  such  an 
accusation.  But  Wolsey  remembered  how  little  bad 
served  to  convict  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  when  be 
had  chosen  to  have  that  nobleman  put  to  death  ;  so 
that  he  now  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  Having  long 
neglected  his  Saviour,  he  was  unable  to  look  up  to 
heaven  for  help  or  support.  And  hence^  like  a  man 
quite  unconscious  that  God  rules  the  world,  he  said 
to  lord  Shrewsbury,  at  whose  house  he  was  allowed 
to  rest,  for  above  a  fortnight,  "  If  I  should  go  about 
to  betray  my  sovereign,  in  whom  is  all  my  trust  and 
confidence,  before  all  other,  men  might  justly  think 
and  say  that  I  lacked  understanding. — He  is  my  staff 
that  supporteth  me,  and  the  wall  that  defendeth  me 
against  all  my  corrupt  enemies.  I  have  no  other 
refuge  to  fly  unto  for  protection  and  defence,  but 
only  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings."  It  is  too 
evident  from  this  language,  that  the  unhappy  car- 
dinal  knew  not  that  the  IjOtOl  \i«^\J[v  «^\4.^  Owned  is 
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e  man  that  trusteih  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
m  *,  He  vas  speedily  to  feel  that  his  vain  trust, 
the  return  of  king  Henry's  friendship,  only  added 
the  bitterness  of  his  cup  of  sorrow. 
Sir  W^illiam  Kingston  arrived  at  lord  Shrews- 
iry's  with  a  guard  of  the  king's  yeomen  ;  and,  as 
!  was  constable  of  the  Tower,  the  terror  of  finding 
KDself  committed  to  Kingston's  charge,  so  over- 
»wered  the  cardinal,  that  either  his  mental  agitation, 
poison  swallowed  in  his  despair,  had  reduced  him 

such    a  hopeless  state  by  the  time  he  reached 
eicester  abbey,  that  he  said  to  the  abbot,  who  met 
m  at  the  gate,  *'  Father  abbot,  I  am  come  hither 
»   leave   my  bones  among  you."     He  died 
sre.      And  in  his  dying  hour,  he  said  to  ^o;*^. 
ingston,  **  If  I  had  served   God  as  dili* 
mtly  as  I  have  served  the  king.  He  would  not  have 
iven  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.     But  this  is  my  just 
nrard,   that  I  must  receive  for  my  pains  and  study 
>  do  the  king  service ;   not  regarding  my  service  to 
roi>,  hut  only  how  to  satisfy  his  pleasure." 

In  the  mean  while  the  Commons  had  taken  advan- 
Age  of  the  king's  dissatisfaction  with  the  Pope,  to 
ote  such  bills  for  the  correction  of  sundry  ecclesias- 
ical  ahuses,  as  they  could  not  have  hoped  the  king 
rould  assent  to,  had  Wolsey  still  been  his  minister. 
[)ne  of  these  acts  forbade  the  bishops'  officers  to  de- 
nand  more  than  certain  small  sums,  there  specified, 
br  probates  of  wills.  Another  imposed  similar  re- 
itrictions  on  the  demand  of  mortuary  fees.  Another 
forhade  the  clergy's  having  land  to  farm,  or  traffic- 
ing  in  com  or  cattle.  It  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
BU^ted,  that  if  any  priest  holding  a  benefice,  with  cure 
of  souls,  worth  5/.  a  year  in  money  of  that  age,  or 
11/.  in  modern  currency,  should  accept  another  be- 
nefice, he  should  thereby  vacate  his  first.  These 
bills  did  not  pass  the  Lords'  House,  where  the  bishops 

*  Jen  xvii.  5. 
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and  abbots  sat,  without  being  much  opposed  ;  and  it 
was  probably  there  that  the  last  had  an  exception  in- 
troduced into  it,  in  favour  of  noblemen's  chaplains, 
who  were  to  be  allowed  to  hold  two  such  benefices; 
a  concession  that  seemed  unimportant  when  there  were 
but  fifty  lay  peers,  but  which  defeats  the  purpose 
of  the  legislature,  since  the  English  nobility  have  in- 
creased to  300.     It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  in 

the  second  session  of  this  Parliament,  an  act  was 
1530.   passed    which  states  that,    'Vagabonds    and 

beggars  had,  of  a  long  time,  increased  in  great 
and  excessive  numbers, — forming  themselves  into 
great  routs  and  companies,"  wherefore  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  magistrates  should  license  such  persons 
to  beg,  as  they  thought  fit,  and  punish  others  ;  which 
proves  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  begws 
were  rare  so  long  as  monasteries  abounded  *•  HDUt 

*  The  coining  over  of  gipsies  into  England  was  first  noticed  by  Far- 
liament  at  this  time ;  and  it  seems  that  then,  as  now,  they  imposed  oa 
the  ignorant,  by  pretending  to  foretel  what  would  be  the  events  of  thdr 
lives,  from  looking  at  their  palms.  Wherefore  it  was  vainly  ordered,  that 
as  fast  as  they  arrived,  or  were  discovered,  they  should  be  sent  back  scroll 
the  seas.  The  first  appearance  of  gipsies  in  other  parts  of  Europe  bad 
begun  to  be  observed  about  a  hundred  years  earlier ;  but  from  what 
country  they  originally  came,  none  could  tell.  The  increased  acquaint- 
ance, however,  of  modern  linguists  with  the  numerous  dialects  spokeo  in 
India,  has  enabled  them  to  ascertain  that  the  gipsies  still  employ,  and 
understand,  many  words  in  common  use  in  Hindostan ;  to  whose  inhaU* 
tants  their  peculiar  features  confirm  their  relationship ;  so  that  it  is  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  they  were  either  swept  before,  or  followed,  the  ar- 
mies of  Tamerlane,  who  ravaged  India  in  the  1 4th  century,  and  then 
pushed  his  conquests  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Another  act  of  this  same  Parliament  expresses  the  terror  of  the  country 
gentlemen  at  the  increase  of  another  species  of  vagabonds.  It  commands 
all  villagers  *'  to  meet  yearly,  during  the  next  ten  years;  and  that  thesdd 
assembly  should  agree  and  conclude,  how,  and  by  what  means,  it  shall 
be  best  possible  to  destroy  all  the  young  breed  of  choughs,  crows,  and 
rooks,  and  to  put  the  same  in  execution ;  for  as  much  as  if  the  said 
crows,  rooks,  and  choughs,  should  be  suffered  to  breed  as  in  years  pait^ 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  the  cause  of  the  great  destruction  of  covertures 
of  thatch,  and  consumption  of  a  great  part  of  the  com  and  grain  wMdi 
hereafter  shall  be  sown  throughout  this  realm,  to  the  great  prejudice,  da- 
mage, and  undoing  of  the  great  number  of  all  the  tillers,  husbandmen, 
and  sowers  of  the  earth  within  the  same." 
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at  thb  house  of  commons  did  on  the  suggestions 
own  members  was  good,  or  well  meant,  the 
of  Norfolk,  aided  by  his  new  colleagues,  sir 
las  More  and  Gardiner,  (now  made  secretary 
te,  and,  on  Wolsey's  death,  bishop  of  Winches* 
lad  the  address  to  procure  its  consent  to  a  bill 
zh  manifest  iniquity,  that  M ore's  desire  to  con« 
himself  as  an  honest  man  must  have  yielded  to 
ive  of  power ;  or  he  would  have  resigned  his 
in  the  administration,  rather  than  recommend 
parliament.  For  by  this  bill,  the  king  was  al- 
to break  all  the  promises  given  in  nis  name, 
J  treat  all  the  writings  as  null,  whereby  he  had 
1  himself  to  repay  any  sums  which  he  had  here- 
I  borrowed  of  bis  subjects ;  and  this  on  the  plea, 
ted  in  the  act,  that  he  had  so  wisely  protected 
ition  from  foreign  foes,  that  the  lenders  ought 
3go  asking  to  have  their  own  again  from  a  king 
lad  toiled  so  hard,  and  put  on  armour  for  their 


the  other  hand,  the  king  was  not  honestly  ad- 
by  his  ministers  to  seek  for  domestic  happiness 
^n  Catharine's  unabated  affection ;  nor  yet,  if 
Tuples  were  real,  could  they  suggest  any  pro- 
scheme  for  releasing  him  from  his  wife.     He 
;herefore  living  in  much  unhappiness,   when 
;ary  Gardiner,  and  his  coadjutor,   Dr.  Fox, 
in  attendance  upon  the  court,  then  on  a  pro- 
happened  to  be  quartered  on  a  country  gen- 
Di  at  Waltham  Cross ;  in  whose  house  Thomas 
ner,  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  he- 
riven  from  the  university  by  the  plague  there 
{,  was  residing  with  his  pupils,  this  gentleman's 
In  the  evening,  the  two  courtiers  talked,  at 
host's  table,  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
to  pronounce  any  decision  respecting  the  king's 
Upon  which  Cranmer  remarked,  that  it  would, 
f,  be  well  to  ascertain,  whether  the  majority  of 
*d  divines,  throughout  Christendom,  d\d.  tvo\. 
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hold  the  king's  marriage  to  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  law  of  God  ;  as,  if  so,  the  pope  could  not  be 
competent  to  setting  aside  that  law ;  and  consequently 
Pope  Julius'  dispensation,  for  celebrating  the  mar- 
riage, was  of  no  avail ;  and  the  marriage  having  been 
nuU  from  the  beginning,  could  need  no  papal  bull  to 
set  it  aside.    As  they  were  not  accustomed  to  con- 
versing with  reformers,  this  view  of  the  question  was 
new  to  them ;  whilst  it  might  have  been  expected 
that,  in   Cranmer's  eye,    the    pope's    dispensaticm 
would  be  thus  regarded ;  for  he  had  read  enough  of 
the  Scriptures  to  know,  that  whosoever  iea4:hes  mm 
to  break  one  of  the  least  of  GotTs  commanchnenis^f 
is  himself  under  condemnation,  and  entitled  to  no 
authority  in  the  church. 

The  next  day  Gardiner  and  Fox  repeated  tfaii 
conversation  to  the  king ;  who  said,  in  his  coarse 
way,  "  he  had  now  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear;" 
and  immediately  desired  that  Cranmer  might  be  sent 
for,  and  introduced  to  him.  The  result  of  their  in- 
terview was,  that  Henry  resolved  to  send  agents  to 
the  most  esteemed  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  with 
orders  to  request  the  signatures  of  noted  canonists  t, 
and  certificates  under  the  common  seals  of  universi- 
ties, attesting  their  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
marriage.  This  would  obviously  take  some  time; 
but  preparations  for  putting  the  new  scheme  in  prac- 
tice were  begun  forthwith.  Cranmer  himself  was  sent 
into  Germany  to  collect  opinions ;  and  was  ordered  to 
accompany  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  now  made  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  when  he  proceeded,  as  the  king's  ambas- 
sador,  to  attend  a  conference  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor.  By  such  means  did  God  provide  that 
Cranmer,  who  was  to  be  a  leader  in  the  English  re- 
formation, should  be  put  in  the  way  both  of  receiving 

*  Matt.  V.  19. 

t  A  name  given  to  such  as  made  the  canons,  or  ecclesiastiGal  Ismt 
their  peculiar  study. 
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iDBtruction  from  the  edifying  conversation  of  Luther 
and  other  eminent  German  and  Swiss  reformers, 
and  of  witnessing  the  indifference  to  the  word  of 
G0D9  and  to  common  honesty,  which  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  the  too-long  venerated  heads  of  the  po- 
pish church. 

The  reformers,  in  general,  took  much  the  same 
view  of  the  question  as  Cranmer  himself;  and  Zuing- 
Kus,  the  father  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland,  de* 
livered  an  opinion,  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
soundness  of  his  understanding  and  benevolence  of 
his  disposition.  He  wrote,  that  the  marriage  being 
contrary  to  an  express  law  of  Goo,  with  which  no 

g)wer  on  earth  may  dispense,  ought  to  be  dissolved, 
ut  that  the  queen  should  be  put  away  honorably, 
and  still  treated  as  a  queen ;  and  that  her  offspring, 
the  princess  Mary,  should  be  regarded  as  legitimate, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  child  born  in  lawful 
wedlock  ;  inasmuch  as,  when  she  was  begotten,  her 
parents  were  not  intending  sin,  but  thought  them- 
selves lawfully  married.  And  he  farther  advised,  that 
the  king  should  not  set  so  ill  an  example,  as  to  put 
away  his  wife,  and  take  another,  without  a  solemn 
adjudication  upon  the  case.  As  to  the  universities, 
they  were  chiefly  influenced  by  the  politics  of  the 
prevailing  parties  within  their  precincts.  The  French 
universities  being  hostile  to  the  emperor,  decided  in 
favour  of  a  divorce.  Whilst  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
were,  with  more  difficulty,  brought  to  sanction  the 
like  opinion ;  their  members  being  already  divided  by 
disputes  about  the  pope's  authority ;  of  which  the 
majority  were,  as  yet,  unwilling  to  confess,  that  it 
could  not  reach  to  setting  aside  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture ;  but  also  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  the  king,  which  were  very  indelicately 
pressed  upon  them  by  Gardiner.  And  Gardiner 
found,  on  this  occasion,  an  active  coadjutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  Dr.  Bonner,  of  whom  we  shall  heat  mote. 
Bf  the  time  a  respectable  number  of  {a'vo\itQ\:^& 

I  2 
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opinions  had  thus  been  obtained,  the  greater 

^l63of *  P*^'^*'  ^^  *^®  English  nobles,  and  several  ab- 
l)ots  and  bishops,  including  Wolsey,  who 
was  then  still  alive,  gratified  the  king  by  putting 
their  hands  and  seals  to  a  public  letter  to  Pope 
Clement;  in  which  they  said,  that  their  anxiety  to 
have  the  kingdom  saved  from  the  dangers  wnich 
would  follow  Henry's  leaving  no  male  heirs,  induced 
them  to  inform  his  holiness,  so  the  popes  afiect  to 
be  styled,  that  if  their  sovereign  could  not  obtiun 
from  him  that  sentence,  which  so  many  learned 
scholars,  of  unimpeached  integrity,  had  declared  be 
had  a  right  to  expect,  the  pope  would  prove  his 
disregard,  both  of  justice  and  gratitude  ;  and  they 
must  look  for  a  remedy  elsewhere. 

To  this  letter  the  pope  plausibly  answered,  that 
his  decision  must  be  regulated  by  what  was  just 
towards  the  queen,  as  well  as  the  king;  and  not 
by  his  own  earnest  desire  to  repay  the  English 
monarch  for  past  benefits.  But  whilst  such  was 
his  official  and  public  reply,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
say  to  the  king's  agents,  at  his  court,  that  he  heartily 
wished  Catharine  were  dead  ;  or  that  the  king  would 
marry  again,  without  waiting  for  his  decision  upon 
the  illegality  of  the  former  marriage,  and  then  apply 
to  him ;  as  for  the  pardon  of  an  ofience  already 
committed.  And,  when  farther  pressed,  he  had  the 
wickedness  to  make  a  private  offer  of  sanctioning  the 
king's  having  two  wives.  Henry,  however,  could  not 
but  feel  that  Cranmer's  plan  would  be  better  for  his 
reputation ;  and  therefore  preferred  continuing  to 
collect  opinions  to  lay  before  his  parliament,  with  a 
vain  hope  that  they  would  raise  such  scruples  in  the 
queen's  breast  also,  as  might  lead  her  to  consent  to 
a  divorce. 

Thus  was  the  king's  superstitious  reverence  for 

the  pope's  authority  gradually   shaken ;    whilst  his 

ministers  were  persecuting  those  who  dared  to  speak 

against  the  pope's  religion,  ml\v  \xtv«^waw^  ^^n^^v.^. 
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His  chancellor^  Sir  Thomas  More,  especially,  wrote 
against  the  reformers  in  the  tone  of  one  who  thought 
any  mercy  shown  to  them,  at  once  foolish  and  crim- 
inal.    Nor  did  he  content  himself,  in  his  high  office, 
with  acting  as  a  judge ;  but  searched  them  out  with 
the  petty  zeal  of  some  under  Officer  of  the  law.     And 
yet  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  victims,  he  had  peculiar 
reason  to  respect  the  conduct  of  the  person  whom 
he  sought  to  bring  to  an  ignominious  death.     This 
was  a  tradesman  named  Petit,  who,  being  a  repre- 
sentative in  parliament  for  the  city  of  London,  when 
the  act  for  releasing  the  king  from  payment  of  his 
debts  was  introduced,  had  nobly  said,  '4  cannot  in  my 
conscience  agree  and  consent  that  this  bill  should 
pass.     For  I  know  not  the  state  of  my  neighbours' 
affiiirs.    They  perhaps  borrowed  it,  to  lend  the  kinff. 
But  I  know  my  own  estate ;  and  therefore  I  freely 
and  frankly  give  the  king  what  I  lent  him."    To  this 
person's  house,  who  was  suspected  of  aiding  the  re*- 
formers  with  money  to  print  their  books.  Sir  Thomas 
More  unexpectedly  repaired ;  and  the  door  being 
opened  to  him  by  Mrs.  Petit,  she  ran  to  her  hus^- 
band's  closet,  where  he  was  then  at  prayers,  and 
bade  him  come  out,  as  the  lord  chancellor  would 
speak  with  him.     The  chancellor,   however,  was 
close  at  her  heels ;  expecting  that  the  good  man's 
closet  would  be  stored  with  the  books  he  wished  to 
detect.     This  Petit  chose  not  to  understand ;  but 
thanked  the  chancellor  for  the  honour  of  his  visit, 
and  offered  him   refreshments.     At  length,   when 
moving  to  the  door,  sir  Thomas  said,  "  What  say 
ou  ?  Have  you  none  of  these  new  books  ?"    "  Your 
ordship  saw,"  was  his  reply,   **  my  books  and  my 
closet."    "  You  must,  however,  go  with  Mr.  Lieu- 
tenant," said  the  chancellor ;  who,  it  now  appeared^ 
had  come  followed  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
then  waiting  in  the  street,  hard  by.     Thus  was  Petit 
taken  off  to  prison ;  whither  his  wife  could  not,  for 
many  days;  obtain  leave  to  send  him  one  ot  W  ovm 
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beds.  So  that,  though  he  was,  at  last,  set  at  liberty 
for  want  of  evidence  to  convict  bim  *,  be  only  re* 
turned  to  his  home  to  die  of  a  cold  he  had  cauffbt 
in  the  dungeon,  where  he  bad  lain*  To  ano^er 
Protestant,  named  Bainham,  More  behaved  with 
greater  cruelty.  In  violation  of  the  laws,  which  it 
was  peculiarly  his  duty  to  respect,  the  chancellor 
bad  this  gentleman  brought  to  his  house  at  Chelaea; 
Imprisoned  there ;  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  garden,  and 
scourged ;  and  then  sent  to  the  Tower  to  be  toi^ 
tured ;  all  to  compel  the  poor  sufferer  to  betray  the 
names  of  those  Christian  friends  with  whom  be  had 
been  used  to  join  in  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Yet  sir  Thomas  More  was  not  a  man 
of  a  harsh  temper.  By  those  who  saw  bim  as  a 
judge,  where  religion  was  not  concerned,  or  in  hit 
family  circle,  surrounded  by  his  learned  and  a£feo- 
tionate  daughters,  he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerful  and 
amiable  man.  But  the  church  of  Rome  had  taught 
him  to  believe,  that  there  was  no  salvation  for  any 
who  quitted  its  pale,  and  that  if  he  could  bring 
heretics  to  submit  once  more  to  its  priesthood,  their 
absolution  would  save  them  from  hell,  however  defi- 
cient they  might  be  in  a  hearty  faith,  or  in  holiness 
of  life.  Hence  it  would  seem  to  him  a  merciful  deed 
to  inflict  any  temporal  punishment  on  a  Protestant, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  hope  that  it  might  compel  him 
to  seek  to  be  reconciled  to  the  popish  church.     His 

*  It  was,  however,  true  that  this  generotis  Christian  had  lent  money 
to  several  poor  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  other  persecuted  reformtn ; 
to  some,  for  their  sustenance  at  home  ;  to  others,  that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  escape  from  their  enemies,  by  living  abroad.  These  loans  were 
entered  in  his  ledger  **  Lent  to  Christ  ;**  and  he  ordered  bis  exeeutore  to 
abstain  from  enquiring  after  them.  His  children  were,  in  consequence, 
left  much  poorer  than  his  fellow-citizens  expected.  Yet  he  had  left  his 
fkmily  a  blessed  inheritance,  even  the  promise  of  Christ — '  Gttv,  tmd  U 
iSaUl  be  given  unto  you  ;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  h^eOuft 
and  runtting  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom,*  And  the  wealth  and 
rank  now  possessed  by  Petty,  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  confessed 
descendant  of  a  humble  tradesman  named  Petyt,  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  its 
JittnU  MOlmeot 
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idtnessing,  however,  the  pam  which  he  caused  to 
be  inflicted,  could  not  but  have  a  hardening  effect 
qx>n  hia  heart.  And  the  cruelties  thus  openly 
practised  by  a  minister  whose  character  he  respected, 
IS  well  as  die  burning  of  that  holy  man  Bilney,  and 
other  martyrs,  during  this  administration,  by  writs 
issued  from  the  king,  must  have  contributed  to  make 
Henry  indifferent  to  the  awful  responsibility  imposed 
OD  a  sovereign,  when  his  signature  is  required  to  a 
warrant  for  a  fellow-creature's  execution.  That  this 
indifierence  was  already  exhibiting  itself  in  the  king's 
diaracter,  sir  Thomas  More  showed  himself  to  be 
conscious,  when  his  son-in-law  Roper,  having  seen 
die  king  walking  in  their  garden  at  Chelsea,  with 
his  arm  about  sir  Thomas's  neck,  congratulated  him 
OD  this  token  of  his  sovereign's  friendly  familiarity 
with  him.  **  I  thank  God,  son  Roper,"  he  replied, 
''I  find  his  grace  my  very  good  lord  and  master. 
Howbeit,  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in 
France,  it  should  not  fail  to  fly  from  my  shoulders, 
as  fast  as  it  now  seemeth  to  stick." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  king  Henry  would 
sobmit  much  longer  to  being  thwarted  in  his  most 
earnest  wishes  by  the  papal  court,  in  whose  right  to 
control  him  he  was  ceasing  to  believe ;  and  WoU 
soy's  late  steward,  Cromwell,  is  said  to  have  devised 
the  means  of  bringing  the  priesthood  to  acknowledge 
that  the  king's  authority  within  his  own  dominions 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  pope  in  all  things.  The 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  a  considerable  one,  as 
they  would  not  have  allowed  that  a  parliamentary 
declaration  to  this  effect  could  bind  them.  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  from  the  convocation  itself*,  a 

*  The  ooDTOcation  was  a  sort  of  clerical  parliament,  having  a  lower 
and  upper  house ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  dioceses 
and  of  chapters,  the  latter  of  bishops  and  abbots,  sitting  in  their  own  right ; 
whilst  the  archbishop  was  in  the  place  of  a  sovereign.  And  as  England 
U  divided  into  two  archbishoprics,  so  there  were  two  convocations;  one 
for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  the  other  for  that  of  Yoik. 
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body  of  churchmen,  such  a  vote  as  would  give  them 
a  master  at  hand,  in  the  place  of  a  despotic  lord  inr 
deed,  but  one  who  exercised  his  control  from  a  dis* 
tance,  and  had  common  interest  with  themselves  in 
the  preservation  of  the  most  unpopular  of  their  pri- 
vileges. Nor  could  the  prelates,  who  formed  alone 
one  branch  of  the  convocation,  assent  to  elevating 
the  king's  authority  above  the  pope's,  without  break- 
ing the  oaths  which  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome 
had  long  exacted  from  every  bishop  at  his  consecn-* 
tion.  The  same  statutes,  however,  under  wbidr 
cardinal  Wolsey  was  fain  to  confess,  that  all  he  had 
was  forfeited,  pronounced  the  like  extreme  penalty 
against  any  person  abetting  another  in  such  use,  as  the 
cardinal  had  made,  of  the  pope's  edicts.  Hence  Croiff* 
well  suggested  that  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood 
should  be  threatened  with  the  consequences  of  hav- 
ing fallen  under  a  praemunire  * ;  inasmuch,  as  having 
all  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  set  up  by  the  cardi- 
nal, they  were  all  encouragers  of  his  unlawful  as- 
sumption of  legatine  power.  The  injustice  of  the 
king's  punishing  the  cardinal  himself  with  such  seve- 
rity, for  conduct  he  had  long  sanctioned,  has  been 
already  noticed ;  but  it  was  much  more  unjust  to 
declare  that  the  popish  clergy  had  forfeited  all  tlieir 
rights  and  property,  by  submitting  to  authority^ 
which  neither  the  parliament,  nor  the  courts  of  law, 
had  then  dared  to  resist ;  and  which  the  king,  and 
their  own  ecclesiastical  superiors,  would  have  joined 
in  compelling  them  to  obey.  Yet  there  was  no  pro- 
bability that  any  judge  would  decline  passing  the 
sentence,  which  the  king's  attorney-general  was  now 
instructed  to  call  for ;  so  the  dread  of  utter  ruin 
drove  the  two  convocations  to  offer,  that  of  Canter- 
bury 140,000/.  and  that  of  York  25,000/.  as  free  gifts 
to  the  king,  if  he  would  but  pardon  them  in  return 

• 

■*  The  law  term  for  being  liable  to  the  sentence  of  entire  forfeiture  im- 
der  these  statutes. 
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for  their  past  error.    But  they  were  then  told,  that 
Aeir  petition  could  not  be  accepted,  unless  they  in- 
troduced into  it  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  kins 
was  the  supreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  English  . 
ehurch.  To  this,  after  several  days  of  warm  debate, 
liiey  were  fain  to  affect  giving  their  unanimous  con- 
sent;  and  their  petition  accordingly   con- 
tained  these  words — '^  Of  which  church  and     il\^ 
dergy  we  acknowledge  his  majesty  to  be  the 
chief  protector,  the  only  and  supreme  lord,  and,  as 
fiur  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,  the  supreme 
head." 

Their  concession  was  quickly  followed  by  a  far- 
ther demand  from  the  king,  to  which  the  intimidated 
priesthood  again  yielded ;  namely,  that  the  convoca- 
tion should  submit  all  its  enactments,  past  and  future, 
tp  a  committee  formed  of  laymen  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastics, to  be  named  by  the  King  in  equal  numbers. 
who  should  have  power  to  determine  what  might 
continue  in  force.  The  parliament,  too,  passed  an 
act  forbidding,  henceforward,  the  payment  of  an- 
nates bv  the  bishops,  that  is,  of  the  first  year's  pro- 
duce of  their  sees ;  which  the  popes  had  formerly 
exacted,  under  the  pretence  of  forming  a  fund  for 
the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Mahometan 
powers ;  but  which  was  now,  confessedly,  shared 
amongst  the  cardinals  in  attendance  on  the  papal 
court. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pope,  though  most  loth 
to  make  himself  still  more  dependent  on  the  emperor, 
by  offending  the  now  allied  kings  of  England  and 
France,  could  neither  retrace  his  steps,  nor  suffer 
Henry  to  decline  his  jurisdiction,  without  publicly 
confessing  himself  to  have  been  mistaken ;  which 
those  members  of  his  church,  who  will  receive  so  ab- 
surd a  doctrine,  are  taught  to  believe  can  never  hap- 
pen. He  therefore  proceeded  once  more  to  cite  the 
king  to  appear  before  him.    This  was,  of  course, 
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not  obeyed ;  and  he  next  sent  a  menenger 
1632.'    ^^  England,  with  an  official  letter  to  the  king, 

in  which  the  pope  said  to  him,  that  wheitis 
he  had  put  away  his  wife,  queen  Catharine,  and  WM 
publicly  living  in  adultery  with  a  certain  Anm^  h 
Jbad  seemed  good  to  the  pope  to  act  like  an  anxioiB 
father,  before  he  assumed  the  character  of  his  judge; 
and,  by  this  letter,  to  exhort  him  to  invite  his  queen 
back  to  his  court,  and  put  the  said  Anne  away.  To 
this  insulting  document,  and  to  the  false  cham 
which  it  contained  against  the  woman  whom  Se 
passionately  loved,  king  Henry  does  not  seem  to 
have  deigned  to  make  any  reply.  But  he  pro- 
bably opened  forthwith  a  communication  with  Hk 
allied  protestant  princes  of  Germany;  as  he,  a 
few  months  later,  sent  them  a  present  of  50,000 
crowns^  wherewith  to  purchase  means  of  defenee 
against  the  emperor.  And  he  also  procured  a 
friendly  interview  with  king  Francis,  at  Calais;  at 
which,  besides  indulging  his  old  love  of  pomp  with 
his  usual  extravagance,  he  obtained  from  that  mo- 
narch a  promise  to  alarm  the  pope,  with  a  complaint 
of  wrongs  done  by  him  to  the  French  clergy. 

From  all  the  steps  lately  taken,  sir  Thomas  More 
perceived  that  the  king  was  advancing  in  a  course 
which  must  place  him  soon  in  open  hostility  to  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and,  therefore,  as  he  thought  the 
pope  had  power  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  GoD 
upon  all  such  as  he  should  denounce  his  curses 
against^  he  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  them, 
by  serving  the  king  any  farther  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  papal  authority  ;  so  he  resigned  the  chanceltor- 

ship,   and  quitted  his  seat  at   the    council 
1532/    table  to  retire  into  the  privacy  of  domestic 

life.  About  the  same  time  died  archbishop 
Warham ;  and  the  king,  reflecting  what  a  trouble- 
some ally  he  might  give  to  the  pope,  by  bestowing 
the  primacy  of  the  English  church  upon  a  prelate 
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sealous  to  keep  up  all  the  old  privileges  of  his  order, 
sent  word  to  Cranmer,  then  in  Oermany,  that  the 
archbishopric  should  be  his.  By  Cranmeri  who  was 
one  of  the  meekest  of  men,  and  ever  anxious  to  shrink 
from  contention,  this  offer  was  regarded  as  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  a  yery  uneasy  life.  Besides,  be 
had  remarried  in  Oermany;  and  the  laws  of  the 
ruling  church,  by  which  a  married  priest  might  be 
degraded,  were  still  unrepealed.  Wishing,  therefore, 
to  give  the  king  time  to  make  a  different  choice, 
Cranmer,  for  several  weeks,  delayed  attending  to  the 
letter  which  called  him  home.  The  king,  however, 
had  only  become  the  more  resolved  to  have  him  for 
his  new  primate.  But,  at  the  same  time,  not  wish- 
ing to  drive  the  pope  to  extremities,  Henry  insisted 
that  all  the  documents  usually  filled  up,  and  signed 
by  the  pope,  on  such  occasions,  should  be  respect- 
fully solicited  from  Clement,  and  reasonable  fees  paid 
for  the  same ;  so  Cranmer  asked  for  and  obtained  no 
less  than  eleven  papal  bulls  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  archbishopric ;  for  which  the  pope  and  his 
officers  received  900  ducats,  though  the  cardinals 
were  obliged  to  forego  their  harvest  of  first  fruits. 

Amongst  the  forms,  however,  attending  the  conse- 
cration of  every  prelate,  was  an  oath,  by  which  he 
was  made  to  swear,  that  he  would  not  be  concerned 
in  **  any  council  or  any  act,  in  which  any  thing 
should  be  imagined  against  the  pope,  or  the  church 
of  Rome,  their  rights,  honor,  or  power ;  and  that  if 
he  knew  any  such  to  be  moved,  or  compassed,  he 
would  resist  it  to  the  extent  of  his  power ;  and  also 
that  he  would  resist  and  prosecute  to  his  power,  all 
heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels  against  the  pope  or 
his  successors."  The  king,  but  a  few  months  ear- 
lier, had  caused  a  copy  of  this  oath  to  be  laid  before 
parliament,  that  its  incompatibility  with  another 
oath,  which  the  English  prelates  took  to  him,  as 
their  sovereign,  might  be  observed ;  and  some  re- 
medy applied.     But  as  the  plague,  breaking  out  in 
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London,  had  made  it  necessary  for  the  parliament 
to  separate,  before  any  alteration  of  the  oath  could 
be  arranged  and  ordered  by  the  legislature,  Henry 
would  not  now  take  upon  himself  to  authorise  its  be- 
ing either  differently  worded,   or  altogether  laid 
a3ide.    And  yet  both  the  king  and  Cranmer  too  ce^ 
tainly  intended  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  a^ 
archbishop,  should  be  verY  different  from  what  thfa 
oath  prescribed.     It  was  therefore  agreed  between 
them,  that  Cranmer  should  previously  decllEure  before 
witnesses,  and  sign  an  attested  declaration,  that  in 
complying  with  the  usual  forms,  and   taking  the 
above  oath,  he  did  not  intend  to  bind  liimself  to  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God«  or  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  of  his  sovereign,  or  that  should  hinder  bis 
proceedinor  with  such  reforms  as  he  might  judge 
useful  to  the  church  of  England.     By  such  an  ex- 
pedient, the  crime  of  deceiving  his  neighbour,  by 
vain  swearing,  was  possibly  avoided  ;  but  the  arch- 
bishop seemed  to  have  forgotten,  and  it  might  be 
happier  for  our  country  if  they  who  impose   the 
taking  of  obsolete  oaths  would  always  remember,  that 
there  is  a  third  party  to  every  oath,  even  the  Most 
High,  who  is  solemnly  called  upon  to  hear,  and  to 
sanction,  the  words  then  spoken.    And  it  cannot  but 
be  a  fearful  mockery  of  His  great  and  holy  name,  to 
invoke  it  as  a  pledge  of  purposes  not  meant,  and  of 
promises  not  sincerely  made.     It  has  been  seen  that 
this  same  oath  was  violated  by  every  popish  prelate 
in  England,  when  the  convocation  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge Henry   as   the   supreme   head  of  their 
church  ;   but  it  is  more  painful  to  relate  that  such  a 
man  as  Cranmer  should  have  let  it  thus  entangle  him 
in  sin.     But  when  Daniel  looked  back  to  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he  was  constrained  to 
exclaim,   O  Lordy  to  us  belongeth  confusion  ojfaee^ 
to  our  kings,  to  our  princes,  and  to  our  fathers,  4e- 
cause  we  have  sinned  against  thee.     He  saw  reason  to 
add,  To  the  Lord  our  God,  belong  mercies  andjor* 
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gkenesses  *•  A  faithful  account  of  the  most  favored 
Kfvants  of  QoD,  must  ever  exhibit  proofs  enough  of 
their  infirmity,  and  of  His  long-suffering  and  forbear- 
ance ;  and  the  details  of  Crahmer's  public  conduct 
trill,  assuredly^  form  no  exception  to  a  rule  so  humi- 
liating to  man. 

By  these  changes,  in  the  great  offices  of  state,  a 
lealous  supporter  of  popery  bad  ceased  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  king's  ear;  whilst  a  humble  scholar, 
whose  eyes  were  open  to  its  abuses,  had  been  placed 
in  a  situation  which  led  the  king  to  look  for,  and  fre* 
quently  to  request,  his  advice.  But  the  king  was 
also  becoming  habituated  to  seek  counsel  from  a 
more  energetic  friend  of  the  reformers,  Thomas 
Cromwell ;  whose  successful  expedient  for  bringing 
the  clergy  to  submission,  had  given  Henry  a  high  opi- 
nion of  his  understanding,  and  of  his  practical  skill, 
as  a  statesman. 

The  king  had  waited  for  years  for  that  liberty  to 
marry  which  he  had  sought  to  obtain  by  the  pope's 

Eronouncing  his  union  with  Catharine  illegal ;  though 
e  had  latterly  no  ground  for  hoping  that  any  such 
decision  would  be  speedily  given.  But  now,  when 
he  clearly  saw  that  a  very  short  delay  would  enable 
Cranmer  to  make  arrangements  for  authoritatively 
declaring  his  first  marriage  to  be  null,  the  very  cer- 
tainty that  his  wishes  would  soon  be  gratified,  had 
the,  not  unusual,  effect  of  making  a  wilful  man  so 
much  the  more  incapableof  controlling  his  impatience. 
Hence  when  Cranmer  had  been  prevented  but  two 
or  three  months  from  entering  into  full  possession  of 
his  archiepiscopal  authority,  through  the  ordinary 
delays  attendant  on  the  process  of  suing  for,  and  re- 
ceiving, the  papal  bulls  above  mentioned,  the  king 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  deferring  his  second  mar- 
riage, till  the  archbishop  could  properly  sanction  it ; 
and,  as  though  the  original  nullity  of  his  first  mar- 

•  Dan.  ix.  8,  9. 
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riage  had  been  made  so  evident  to  hkn^  that  hii    | 

conscience  needed  no  further  warrant  for  disreeard*   |, 

ing  its  obligations,  hemarried  Anne  Bokyn;  |, 

153S.'    ^^^  forbade  the  necessary  witnesses  to  speik 

of  what  they  had  seen.    Cromwell  was  thai 

employed  in  carrying  through  parliament  an  act  fcr 

preventing  any  appeals  to  Rome  from  the  ecclesisf- 

tical  courts  of  the  English  prelates.      And  when  Ti 

Cranmer  had  also  brought  the  convocation  to  fole    y 

that  the  pope  had  no  authority  to  dispense  with  the 

twice  repeated  command  in  Leviticus  *,  against  IM^ 

.         I'ying  a  brother's  widow,  the  king,  discofer« 

^"'     *  ing  bis  new  wife  to  be  pregnant,  allowed  hm 

to  appear  at  court  as  his  queen. 

In  the  mean  while,  though  Catharine's  eaneit 
devotion  had  not  procured  for  her  the  blessing  die 
asked  not  for,  deliverance  from  the  darkness  of  po- 
pery, her  prayers  had  been  so  far  heard,  that  she 
had  been  kept  from  giving  way  to  many  temptatioiM 
which  must  have  powerfully  assailed  her.  She  still 
loved  the  king  ;  and  yet  she  had  neither  harassed  him  .| 
with  complaints,  nor  shewn  any  undignified  hostility  ^ 
to  her  successful  rival,  though  frequently  brought  n 
into  her  presence.  Whilst  her  respect  for  the  me*  ^ 
mory  of  her  parents,  who  had  sanctioned  ber  mar* 
riage,  and  her  affection  for  her  daughter  Mary,  whose 
rights  depended  upon  its  validity,  were  always  deli- 
cately pleaded  by  her,  as  the  ground  for  not  sub- 
mitting to  the  king  her  husband's  opinion  respecting 
its  illegality ;  since  it  would  be  a  confession  that  her 
parents  had  tempted  her  to  wrong,  and  that  her 
daughter  was  illegitimate.  And  now,  as  the  king'd 
impatience  had  not  given  Cranmer  time  to  proceed 
to  a  regular  trial  of  this  important  cause,  till  his  re* 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  already  avowed, 
Catharine  reasonably  declined  taking  any  notice  of 
the  archbishop's  formally  summoning  her  to  appear 


!.  Nor  did  the  pity  due  to  Catharine  pre- 
that  lentence  from  being  heartily  approved  I^ 
rho  abhorred  the  uBurpationa  of  the  Roman 
iffa ;  for  it  passed  over  the  dispensation  of  Pope 
IB,  as  of  no  authority  whatever,  and  declared 

the  king's  marriage  with  his  late  brother's 
w  had  been  null  from  the  beginning ;  inasmuch 
had  beea  contracted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
if  God.  And  the  parliament,  on  sanctioning 
sentence,  ordered  that  Catharine's  future  style 
Id  be,  princess  dowager  of  Wales  ;  thereby  re- 
ng  her  in  the  rank  which  she  held  upon  the 
1  of  her  first  husband,  prince  Arthur. 
le  next  step  taken  by  the  king,  to  convince  the 
,  and  the  late  queen's  friends,  that  it  would  be 
to  think  of  making  him  recall  these  measures,  ^ 

>rdering  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne ;  which  '^ 

occasion  for  that  display  of  splendour  he  so 
ingly  loved,  and  was  accompanied  with 
[dance   of  popular  applause.     Clement,     "°^    ' 
irer,  being  exceedingly  irritated  by  all  that  had 
f  passed  in  England,  and  especially  by  hearing 


IT 
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the  primate  of  England  would  not  take  the  kw  from 
his  mouth,  but  appealed  from  him  to  a  general 
council.    Accordingly  this  same  Bonner,  who,  when 
times  were  changed,  showed  himself  so  fierce  a  per- 
secutor  of  all  who  contemned  the  pope's  au* 
Nov.  8.   t^Q^jty,  himself  stood  up  in  the  pope's  pre- 
sence, to  read  the  rebukes  contained  in  tnese  ap- 
peals ;  and  read  them  aloud,  with  such  rude  vehe- 
mence, that  the  pope,  unable  to  control  his  rage  at 
what  he  heard,  threatened  to  bum  him  alive,  or  else 
have  him  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  molten  lead*  This 
happened  at  Marseilles,  whither  Pope  Clement  had 
repaired  to  meet,  and  to  win  over,  the  French  kin^. 
And  so  far  was  the  pope  from  deeming  it  due  to  hn 
own  character  to  claim  credit  for  impartiality,  when 
he  sat  in  judgment  on  kings,  that  he  made  no  dif- 
culty  of  telling  Francis  that  he  thought  the  king 
of  England's  first  marriage,  and  the  dispensation  for 
contracting  it,  were  both  invalid  ;  and  that  he  should 
have  pronounced  them  so,  if  certain  private  feelings, 
and  respect  for  others,  had  not  withheld  him. 
In  the  mean  while  Anne  Boleyn  had  brought  the 
king  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
^-   •   queen  Elisabeth.    And  the  parliament  not 
only  declared  the  infant  princess  heir  to  the  throne, 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  elder  sister  Mary,  but  with 
that  disgraceful    severity  which    characterised  so 
many  of  the  acts  passed  during  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
administration,  it  enacted  that  if  any  person  "  by 
writing,  printing,  or  deed,  should  procure  or  do,  or 
cause  to  be  procured  or  done,  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice or  slander"  of  the  king's  recent  marriage,  he 
should  die  the  horrible  death  to  which  traitors  were 
condemned.  When,  however,  the  commons  informed 
the  lords  of  their  assent  to  this  bill,  they  returned 
with  it  an  act  of  a  more  merciful  description,  which 
had  originated  in  their  own  house ;  whereby  some 
restrictions  were  put  upon  the  arbitrariness,  if  not 
upon  the  cruelty,  of  the  ptoceed\ti^%  ^%^vcvi^t.V!Letetic8 ; 
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whilst  it  was  declared  to  be  no  heresy  to  speak 
against  the  canons  and  constitution  of  the  papal 
church.  Indeed,  without  the  last  clause,  the  majo- 
rity of  both  houses  of  parliament  might,  at  this  time, 
have  been  condemned  as  heretics ;  for  by  other  acts 
they  now  took  from  the  pope  all  those  customary  pay- 
ments which  he  had  been  used  to  draw  from  Eng- 
land, and  all  authority  over  the  English  church. 

Considering  that  there  were  full  forty  bishops  and 
abbots  holding  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  but 
fifty  lay  nobles,  and  that  Cranmer  was  the  only  re- 
former as  yet  promoted  to  a  place  amongst  the  spi- 
ritual peers,  these  dignified  ecclesiastics  must  have 
been  very  deficient  in  that  integrity  which  makes  an 
honest  man  more  fearful  of  voting  against  his  con- 
science, than  of  encountering  a  tyrant's  frown  ;  for  if 
but  seven  lay  peers  had  stood  by  them,  and  the  tenets 
of  the  great  majority  were  altogether  the  same  as 
their  own,  the  prelates  might  have  successfully  op- 
posed the  passing  of  any  of  these  acts,  which  were 
clearly  such  as  they,  at  least,  had  sworn,  without  any 
avowed  reservation,  to  resist.     But  the  indifference 
of  the  nobles  to  all  religion,   and  the  time-serving 
pliancy  of  the  chief  popish  churchmen,  were  to  do 
their  part,  with  other  naturally  discordant  elements, 
in  working  together  for  good.    The  result  had  thus 
been  the  overthrow  of  the  apparently  strong-rooted 
papal  power  throughout  England.     But  the  errors 
i)f  the  papal  creed  were  still  upheld.     For  the  king 
was  anxious  that  the  world  should  think  he  had  not 
changed  his  religion ;  and  this  very  year  afforded  a 
proof,  that  the  cruelty  with  which  the  popes  had 
taught  mankind  to  torment  each  other,  for  conscienr* 
tious  differences  of  opinion,  was  not  laid  aside.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune,  named 
Tracy,  of  Todington,in  Gloucestershire,had  died,        ' 
caving  a  will  which  contained  this  sentence :  ''  I  do 
accept  none  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  to  be  my  me- 
diator, betweej}  me  and  Gov,  but  only  Jes\i&  C\im^« 
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All  others  are  but  petitioners,  for  receiving  of  graoc^    « 
but  none  are  able  to  give  influence  of  grace.    And    i 
therefore  will  I  bestow  no  part  of  my  goods  for  die    H 
intent  that  any  man  should  say  or  do  aught  to  help    i 
my  soul."    The  rest  of  the  will  was  in  the  same  en* 
lightened  language ;  and,  in  consequence,  when  it 
was  sent  to  be  proved,  in  the  bishop's  court,  he  was 
declared  a  heretic ;  for  having  alluded  so  slightiiial|f 
to  the  popish  doctrine,  respecting  the  intercession 
of  departed  saints,  and  to  the  custom  of  leafiqg 
money  to  the  priests  to  have  masses  said  for  the  tai^ 
tator*s  soul.   Upon  this,  the  chancellor  of  the  dioceii  n 
received  an  order  to  see  that  Mr.  Tracy's  body  wal 
dug  up,  and  cast  out  of  the  church-yard ;  which  ht 
not  only  obeyed,  but  also  caused  it  to  be  burnt.  For 
thus  exceeding  his  commission,  this  ecclesiasdcd 
officer  was  afterwards  prosecuted  bv  Tracy's  execQ^ 
tors,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  fine ;  thoogk 
the  condemnation  of  the  language  in  the  will  was  M 
far  from  being  recalled,  that  the  mere  possession  of 
a  copy  of  this  will  was  urged  in  court  against  another 
person  as  a  proof  of  heresy.     The  whole   proceed- 
ing had  the  effect  of  making  Mr.  Tracy's  testament 
become  the  subject  of  much  discussion.     Numerow 
copies  of  it  got  into  circulation.    Tyndal  wrote  a 
tract  upon  it,  in  his  own  forcible  style ;  and  Fritb, 
who  had  sat  at  Tyndal's  feet  for  instruction,  whoi 
they  were  both  in  the  cardinal's  college,  published 
another.     Sir  Thon^as  More  endeavoured  to  answer 
them ;  and,  not  confining  his  hostility  to  his  pen,  be 
offered  a  large  reward  for  Frith's  apprehension.   Bnl| 
when  Frith  was  cast  into  prison,  the  Lord  wcu  nM 
him,  and  shewed  him  mercy ,  and  gave  him  fawr  is 
the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  *;  so  that  he  was 
trusted  to  quit  its  walls  after  dark,  and  pass  his  even- 
ings with  devout  and  discreet  friends,  to  their  mutual 
comfort  and  edification.    He  was  also  allowed  pern 

^  Qen.  xxxix.  21. 
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ind  paper*  and  was  the  first  of  that  generation  of 
Bnglish  reformers,  who  wrote  openly  and  convinc- 
ingly on  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  when  our 
Lord  said.  This  is  my  body  *,  he  meant  the  apostles 
:o  understand  he  had  turned  the  bread  in  his  hand 
into    flesh  and  blood.    It  has  been  observed,  that 
Luther  was  never  enabled  to  shake  off  those  old  pre- 
judices, on  this  subject,  which  he  had  deeply  imbibed 
when  a  monk;  and  Cranmer,  thinking  too  humbly  of 
himself,  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  wider  departure  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church  than  seemed  neces- 
sary to   Luther,  clung  as  yet,  with  the  same  unim- 
portant shade  of  difference  as  that  reformer,  to  the 
strange  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.     Now  bishop 
Gardiner  had  heard  how  Frith  wrote  against  this 
doctrine ;  and  took  care  to  have  it  so  represented  to 
the  king,  that  he  gave  an  order  for  his  being  examined 
respecting  it,  before  Cranmer,  Gardiner  himself, 
StoKesley  bishop  of  London,  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
Audley  the  chancellor,  and. Anne  Boleyn's  father  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire.     Before  this  singularly  composed 
tribunal,  who  were  to  sit  at  Croydon,  Frith  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned  from  his  prison  in  the  Tower ;  and 
landing  out  of  a  boat  at  Lambeth,  he  walked  from 
thence,  under  no  other  guard  than  that  of  a  gentle- 
man in  tlie  archbishop's  service,  and  the  porter.  The 
gentleman,  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  gentleness 
of  his  prisoner,  told  him  that  he  was  sure  the  arch- 
bishop would  desire  to  favor  such  a  learned  young 
man  as  he,  provided  he  would  not  adhere  too  stiffly 
to  his  opinions  ;  but  that,  if  he  did,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  save  his  life.     But  when  he  discovered, 
from  Frith 's  reply,  that  he  meant  to  defend  what  he 
had  written,  he  was  so  loth  to  lead  him  to  his  de- 
struction, that,  walking  aside  with  the  porter,  and 
finding  him  not  averse  to  let  Frith  escape,  he  pro- 
posed that,  when  they  got  to  Brixton  Causeway,  they 

•  Mark  xIt.  23. 
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ahould  allow  bim  to  enter  the  woods  to  their  left,  and 
pass  into  Kent,  his  native  county ;  whilst  they  should 
go  on  to  Streatham,  and  ask  for  help  to  pursue  him, 
but  in  a  wrong  direction.     Having  agreed  on  this 
device,  the  gentleman  told  Frith  their  project  for  hk 
deliverance.    But  he  declined  it,  with  many  thanks  t 
saying,  that  as  God  had  delivered  him  into  the  handii 
of  the  prelates,  and  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  public  testimony  to  the  truth,  it  was  his  doli 
to  do  so,  be  the  penalty  what  it  might.     '^  So  thatn 
you  should  both  leave  me  here,"  he  added,  ''  aodfl6 
to  Croydon,  and  tell  the  bishops  you  had  lost  FHtt; 
I  should  surely  follow  after  you  as  fast  as  I  might" 
Thus  resolutely  bent  to  do  his  heavenly  MasteA 
work,  the  holy  man  went  cheerfully  on.   But  thooflk  h 
he  was  enabled  to  argue,  before  the  royal  commit  f,!' 
sioners,  with  such  clearness,  and  to  produce  rack 
apposite  quotations  ftom  the  early  Christian  father^  Ki 
as  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  his  hearei%  f* 
and  produced  fruit  in  due  season,  archbishop  Cranmer 
was  no  otherwise  affected  by  it  for  the  present,  this  ^^ 
that  he  was  induced  to  see  Frith  again  privatdfi 
more  than  once,  for  the  purpose  of  either  over-pov 
suading  him,  or  prevailing  on  him  to  express  his  opi- 
nions in  more  ambiguous,  and,  therefore,  less  offensife 
terms.  By  the  court  at  Croydon  his  case  was,  in  conis* 
quence,  remitted  to  the  sole  decision  of  his  diocestf^ 
bishop  Stokesley,  who,  by  his  sentence,  assigned  hia 
over  to  the  king's  officers  to  be  bumedinafiie; 
though  that  same  sentence  said, ''  We  most  eamesdjr 
require,  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thst 
this  execution  and  punishment  worthily  to  be  done 
upon   thee,  may  be  so  moderate,  that   the  rigour 
thereof  be  not  too  extreme,  but  that  it  may  be  to  the 
salvation  of  thy  soul."     There  was,  at  least,  less  hj* 
pocrisy  in  the  language  of  a  priest,  who,  seeing  Fridi 
at  the  stake,  embracing  the  faggots  that  were 
1533.'  ^^  ^"^'^  ^™9  charged  the  bystanders  not  to 
pray  for  himi  an^  mot^  \.V\^\i  they  would  for 
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a  dog.  To  v^hich  this  Christian  martyr  replied,  by 
i  prayer  to  God,  that  the  priest  might  be  forgiven, 
xhe  severity  of  a  rigorous  government  began  now, 
kowever,  to  fall  upon  those  who  had  long  been  of 
Ae  persecuting  side.  One  of  the  first  to  suffer  was 
ffisabeth  Barton,  a  nun,  who  being  subject  to  fits, 
riiich  distorted  her  countenance,  and  convulsed  her 
6nbs,  was  persuaded  by  two  priests  to  pretend  that 
Aese  were  tokens  of  the  agitation  produced  by 
tommunion  with  heavenly  visitors.  From  this  she 
IVOceeded,  under  the  priest's  teaching,  to  put  on  the 
^pearance  of  the  like  convulsions  whenever  it  suited 
ler ;  and  to  utter,  at  the  same  time,  such  sentences 
IB  they  chose  should  pass  off  for  prophecies.  Thus 
he  had  gone  on  for  several  years  ;  and  had  not  only 
qaposed  on  the  vulgar,  but  had  awed  cardinal 
Pl^lsey  into  hearing  her  rebukes  with  patience; 
rhilst  archbishop  Warham,  Fisher,  bishop  of  Ro- 
liester,  and  sir  Thomas  More,  had  sought  interviews 
rith  her,  and  had  listened  with  respect  to  her  inten- 
ioftally  confused  language ;  though  the  artifices  of  her 
ibettors  were  so  gross  that  they  had  gone  the  length 
if  providing  her  with  a  letter,  decorated,  after  the 
hshion  of  that  age,  with  golden  characters,  which 
ibe  exhibited  as  having  been  written  in  heaven  by 
ICary  Magdalene,  and  delivered  to  her  by  an  angel. 
rhe  truth  was,  that  More  and  the  two  prelates  were 
prejudiced  in  her  favour,  by  the  agreement  between 
dieir  own  thoughts  and  the  tone  of  her  pretended 
communications  from  heaven ;  as  she  said  that  an 
aoffel  had  told  her  that  the  king  must  destroy  the 
reiormers,  and  that  the  English  New  Testament 
ought  to  be  burnt.  Of  late  the  priests  had  endea- 
voured to  terrify  the  king,  by  directing  her  to  pro- 
phecy that  he  would  not  live  seven  months  longer, 
unless  he  recalled  most  of  his  late  measures  ;  which 
they  and  the  friars  next  repeated,  in  their  pulpits, 
as  the  sure  sayings  of  the  holy  maid  of  K.eTvt  ^^  fcyt 
so  they  called  her.    Hence,  though  the  kVug  Vi«A 
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actually  suffered  a  Franciscan  friar^  named  Peto,  to  ^' 
tell  him  to  his  face,  from  the  pulpit,  that  dogs  wordd  1^ 
lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  licked  Ahab's,  for  robbing  P< 
the   pope  of  his  just  rights,   he  and  his  ministen 
felt  it  necessary  to  stop  this  false  prophetess,  befim 
the  people  should  be  so  far  wrought  upon,  as  to 
rise  in  rebellion  against  him.     She  was  according 
arrested,   and  brought  to   confess  her   imposture; 
after  which  it  would  have  been  good  policy  to  hate  ^ 
forgiven  her,  and  left  her  to  the  contempt  wbidi   ii 
would  have  naturally  been  her  portion.     But,  in*   * 
stead  of  this,  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  through   i 
parliament,  condemning  Elisabeth  Barton  to  deatOf 
as  well  as  six  priests  and  friars,  who  had  been  bor 
instructors  and  abettors.      As  these  last  were  ad* 
judged  to  die  for  endangering  the  king's  life,  by 
publishing  her  treasonable   predictions,   there  wat 
great  injustice  in  making  it  a  criminal  charge  agiumt 
bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More,  that,  whereas 
they  knew  of  these  predictions,  they  had  said  nothing 
about  them.     But  this  was  done ;  and  though  tbe 
excuses  made  by  More  to  Cromwell,  were  allowed  to 
save  him  from  prosecution,  Fisher  was  sent  to  the    ; 
Tower. 

This  bishop,  like  sir  Thomas  More,  had  written 
against,  and  had  bitterly  persecuted  the  reformers; 
but  it  was  to  Fisher's  credit,  that  whilst  the  pre- 
lates, who  thought  with  him,  had  suppressed  thar 
sentiments,  through  the  fear  of  losing  the  king's 
countenance,  he  had  honestly  and  openly  defended 
Catharine's  marriage  before  the  cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campegio ;  and  had  opposed  the  late  inroads  on  tbe 
pope's  authority  in  his  place  in  parliament,  if  not  in 
the  convocation.  He  was  at  present  eighty  years  of 
age ;  and  the  king  had  been  used  to  look  up  to  him 
with  reverence,  in  his  youth,  as  the  confidential 
friend  of  his  grandmother,  lady  Margaret,  the  foun- 
dress of  all  the  power  of  the  Tudors.  But  the  respect 
in  which  both  Fisher  and  More  were   held  by  all, 
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except  the  despised  reformersy  made  their  known 
disapprobation  of  the  late  important  changes,  to  be 
felt  by  the  ministers  as  a  serious  impediment  to  their 
being  well  received  by  the  majority  of  the  nation ; 
and  as  the  parliament  had  passed  a  law  requiring 
all  men  to  swear  that  they  acknowledged  the  king 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  cliurch,  and  Anne 
Boleyn's  children  to  be  his  lawful  heirs,  and  both  re* 
fused  to  do  this,  they  were  thereupon  adjudged  to 
have  forfeited  their  liberty  as  well  as  all  their  pro- 

Eerty.  Yet,  though  ruined  and  imprisoned,  the 
LW  could  not  touch  their  lives/  unless  tliey  should 
not  merely  decline  acknowledging,  but  should  posi« 
tively  deny  what  it  required  them  to  confess ;  and 
Cranmer  wrote  to  Cromwell  to  urge  their  being  for- 
given, on  swearing  that  they  assented  to  the  parlia- 
mentary decision  respecting  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown,  which  they  were  willing  to  do.  It  was, 
however,  resolved  to  destroy  them.  And  the  king's 
anger  being  more  especially  moved  by  the  new 
pope's  *  making  the  imprisoned  bishop  a  cardinal, 
for  upholding  the  papal  authority,  he  said,  "  Paul 
may  give  him  a  hat  f,  I  will  take  care  he  shall  have 
no  head  to  wear  it ;"  so  a  subservient  court  tried  and 
condemned  him  to  death. 

The  next  question  with  the  ministry,  was  how  to 
bring  sir  Thomas  More  within  the  like  condemna- 
tion. Rich,  the  king's  solicitor,  was  therefore  wicked 
enough  to  visit  More  in  his  prison,  as  having  been  an 
old  acquaintance ;  and,  by  affecting  reverence  for  his 
opinions,  to  endeavour  to  ensnare  him  into  such  an 
expression  of  them,  as  would  have  forfeited  his  life. 
He  was  also  brought  before  the  council ;  and  was 
there  asked,  why  he  objected  to  the  oath  in  favour 
of  the  king's  supremacy.  To  which  he  cautiously 
replied,  *'  That  seeing  to  declare  the  causes  was 
so  dangerous,  he  hoped  that  to  leave  them  unde- 

•  Paul  III.  t  See  p.  137- 
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clared  would  not  be  deemed  obstinacy.**    The  chan- 
cellor, whom  More's  voluntary  resignation  had  helped 
to  that  preferment,  told  him,  **  that  the  king  migbt 
by  his  laws  compel  him  to  make  a  plain  answer."  *'  I 
will   not   dispute    the    king's  authority,*'   said  h^ 
**  but,   under  correction,   it  would  seem  somewhat, 
hard.    For  if  it  were  so  that  my  conscience  urged 
me  against  the  statute,    whilst    yet  I  did  nothiotf 
and  said  nothing  against  the  statute,  it  were  a  hara 
thing  to  compel  me  to  speak  precisely  with  it  agiunit 
my  conscience,  to  the  loss  oi  my  soul ;  or  precisely 
against  it,  to  the  destruction  of  my  body.      Upoa 
which  Cromwell  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  been 
accustomed,  when  in  authority,  to  ask  persons  soi- 
pected  of  heresy,  whether  they  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope ;  why,  therefore,  should  not 
the  king  now  compel  a  subject  to  give  a  precise  an^ 
swer,  as  to  whether  he  would,  or  would  not,  acknow- 
ledge his  supremacy  ?  When  thus  reminded,  in  the 
moment  of  his  own  distress,  how  he  had  forced  con- 
scientious men  to  give  him  such  answers  as  might 
supply  the  testimony  needed  for  their  condemnation, 
it  might  have  been  hoped  that  sir  Thomas  would 
have  been  awakened  to  a  conviction  of  his  guilt  be* 
fore  God ;  and  that  he  would  have  recognised  the 
hand  of  Him  who   said.   With  what  judgment  ye 
judge,  ye  shall  be  judged*.    But  it  appears  fran 
his  own  account,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  that  no 
such  wholesome  reflection  arose  in  his   heart ;  and 
that  he  thought  he  had  sufficiently  replied  to  Crom- 
well, by  absurdly  asserting  '*  that  the  pope's  autho- 
rity was  then  held  for  an  undoubted  truth,  both  here 
and  elsewhere."     On  the  other  hand,  Cromwell  too 
must  have  felt  that  the  process,  which  the  council 
was  pursuing,  was  unjust.     But  he  also  was  to  re- 
ceive the  same  measure  in  his  day,  as  he  had  meted 
withal.     For  the  present  the  result  of  More's  united 

•  Matt  \\\  ^. 
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caution  and  firmness  wan,  that  when  brought  before 
I  jury  to  be  tried  for  treason,  the  evidence  failed  to 
lubstantiate  any  such  charge.  But  this  availed  no- 
thing ;  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk  overawed  the  jury- 
laen,  by  his  presence  on  the  bench,  and  thus  obtained 
ft  verdict,  condemning  his  former  friend  and  colleague 
to  death. 

The  religion  of  sir  Thomas  More  was  undeniably 
sincere,  but  it  was  full  of  self-righteousness ;  and  as 
he  was  conscious  of  having  brought  this  sentence  upon 
himself,  by  choosing  rather  to  resign  his  Hfe  than  do 
what  he  thought  criminal,  he  was  enabled  to  meet 
his  death  with  bravery.  But  he  could  not  have  in- 
dulged in  that  jocularity  on  the  scaffold,  at  which 
injudicious  partisans  have  expressed  their  admira- 
tion, if  his  heart  had  possessed  sufficient  strength  of 
feeling  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the  bitterness  of  receiv- 
ing his  daughter's  agonizing  farewell  embrace,  or  of 
the  burden  of  his  own  sins. 
Thus  did  the  ministry  endeavour  to  terrify  the  op- 

Csnents  of  the  king's  supremacy  into  submission ;  by 
tting  them  see,  that  neither  rank,  nor  the  king's 
personal  favour  in  past  times,  nor  yet  their  avoiding 
to  do  aught  against  the  law,  could  save  their  lives, 
unless  it  was  complete.  Nor  were  the  two  distin- 
guished personages  who  had  thus  been  beheaded,  by 
any  means  the  only  persons  whom  the  government 
persecuted  to  death ;  because  they  made  some  weak 
efforts  to  uphold  the  system  which  the  king  and  the 
law  had  alike  required  them,  till  lately,  to  reverence 
as  they  feared  their  God.  The  monks  of  the  Char- 
terhouse spread  reports  of  visions  that  had  appeared 
to  encourage  them  to  earn  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
by  imitating  bishop  Fisher.  And  this  so  angered 
Cromwell,  that  when  the  prior  of  the  Charterhouse 
waited,  with  two  others,  upon  him,  to  beg  that  the 
oath  about  the  king's  supremacy  might  be  modified 
in  their  favour,  he  sent  them  straightway  to  the  Tower ^ 
as  rebels ;  »nd  from  thence  they  were  carried  beWe 
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a  jury,  ivbo^  either  thinking  with  them,  or  at  least  re-  '^ 
specting  their  motives,  refused  to  give  a  verdict  that  ^ 
would  expose  them  to  the  frightful  death  for  treason, 
till  Cromwell,  having  first  threatened  the  jurymen  by 
a  message,  went  in  person  to  extort  it.  In  those 
times  it  was  very  rare  to  have  a  verdict  given  without 
following  it  up,  to  the  full  measure  of  its  severity. 
The  prior  and  his  companions  were,  therefore,  not 
only  hung  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  to  the  horror 
of  their  brethren  ;  but  the  abominable  cruelties  to 
which  the  jury  had  shuddered  to  expose  them,  wm 
executed  on  the  prior,  while  he  was  yet  alive  enough 
to  exclaim  to  Him,  who  heareth  the  cry  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  blotteth  out  sins,  '*  Lord  Jesus,  have 
mercy  upon  me,  in  this  hour," 

Such  ways  of  punishing  so  moderate  a  degree  o(  ] 
resistance,  must  either  provoke  rebellion,  or  turn  a 
people  into  abject  slaves.  The  king  saw  no  man 
bold  enough  to  speak  to  him  of  the  just  limits  to  his  ^ 
authority ;  so  he  began  to  act  as  though  the  supre-  V 
macy  conceded  to  him  was  no  less  absolute  than  that 
which  the  popes  had  been  used  to  claim.  Whilst  to 
pay  himself  for  the  trouble  which  this  addition  to  the 
kingly  office  might  be  expected  to  occasion  him,  he 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  first  year's  produce 
of  every  benefice ;  which  the  papal  court  had  for  some 
time  exacted  from  the  clergy,  in  despite  of  the  r^ 
monstrances  of  different  parliaments.  Yet  that  the 
trouble  might  not  weary  him,  he  appointed  Cromwell 
his  vicar-general ;  and  then,  by  a  new  title,  lord  vice- 
gerent ;  and  announced  that  this  appointment  gave 
him  a  right  to  take  place  of  every  peer  in  parliament, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  To  the  nobility  this 
was  very  offensive,  as  he  was  of  such  low  birth,  that 
report  made  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  Putney  black- 
smith. And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  had  spent  his 
youth,  first  as  a  common  soldier  in  that  undisciplined 
army  which  ransacked  Rome,  and  then  as  a  Vene- 
tian merchant's  clerk,  so  rough  a  training  made  it 
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Very  indecent  that  he  should  receive  authority  to  pre- 
side over  bishops  and  divines,  when  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  must  needs  be  revised.  The  man,  how- 
ever, was  well  suited  to  be  an  useful  instrument  for 
pulling  down  the  corrupt  church  which  God,  in  His 
mercy,  was  about  to  cast  out  from  this  kingdom.  For, 
in  Italy,  Cromwell  had  seen  enough  of  the  crafti- 
ness of  the  heads  of  that  church,  and  of  the  dissolute 
manners  of  the  monks  and  priests,  to  make  him  despise 
them,  and  wish  well  to  their  opponents ;  though  the 
wholesome  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers 
came  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  near  his  heart.  In  Italy, 
he  had  also  learnt  how  to  make  the  selfishness  of 
worldly  men  compel  them  to  serve  his  ends.  And 
he  now  saw  that  Henry's  extravagance  had  made 
him  needy ;  and  that  the  king  was,  at  the  same  time, 
aware  that  his  subjects  would  not  submit  to  be  fur- 
ther taxed,  with  the  same  patience  with  which  they 
bore  his  misrule  in  other  respects.  Hence  Cromwell 
did  what  was  good  in  his  own  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
tune  ingratiated  himself  still  farther  with  his  sove- 
reign, by  proposing  a  scheme  for  plausibly  getting 
possession  of  the  estates  belonging  to  a  number  of 
monasteries ;  whereby  the  king  might  at  once  reple- 
nish his  treasury,  and  revenge  himself  on  an  order  of 
men  who  had  lately  irritated  him  exceedingly ;  be- 
cause, having  always  been  more  favoured  by  the 
popes  than  the  parochial  clergy,  they  were  resolutely 
bent  on  maintaining  their  connection  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  kept  up  an  active  warfare,  both  openly 
and  underhand,  against  what  they  regarded  as  his 
criminal  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  that  see. 

At  Cromwell's  suggestion,  therefore,  commission- 
ers were  sent  about  the  country,  with  authority  to 
visit  all  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  to  make  a 
minute  inquiry  into  the  character  of  each,  and  the 
conduct  of  its  inmates.  They  did  so ;  and  returned 
with  such  statements  of  the  idleness  and  the  profli- 
gacy prevalent  in  many  of  these  religious  houses^  as 
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they  were  called,  that  all  persons  of  decent  life  were 
horror-struck  at  the  mass  of  enormities  detailed  in 
the  report  which  they  delivered  to  the  vice-gerent. 
At  the  same  time,  where  the  monks  had  been  de- 
tected in  such  gross  mal-practices  as  exposed  them 
to  severe  punishment,  these  commissioners  terrified 
them  into  offering  to  surrender  their  houses  and 
estates  to  the  king,  to  obtain  his  pardon.  In  other 
cases,  they  had  been  authorised  to  release  the  monks 
from  their  rules,  and  let  them  return  into  the  bosomi 
of  their  families,  with  small  pensions  out  of  the  in- 
come of  their  monastery,  if  they  would  make  a  like 
surrender  ;  and  this  bait  led  to  the  voluntary  disso- 
lution of  several  monasteries.     But  the  vice-gerent's 

March  1536  ^^^^  measure  was  the  carrying  a  bill 
through  parliament  for  giving  to  the  king 
the  entire  property  of  all  such  monastic  establish- 
ments as  had  a  rental  below  270/.  a  year  *.  To  this 
the  great  abbots  in  the  house  of  lords  would,  he  well 
knew,  be  glad  to  assent ;  in  the  hope  that  this  sacri- 
fice of  their  weaker  brethren  might  satisfy  the  king, 
now  that  the  general  outcry  against  their  order  made 
it  hopeless  to  attempt  saving  all.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  chantries, 
with  all  their  property,  were,  therefore,  placed  at  the 
king's  disposal.  And  though  he  gave  back  their 
estates,  to  about  thirty  of  them,  in  consideration  of 
the  good  character  he  had  received  of  those  particu- 
lar houses,  yet  the  bill  had  put  him  in  possession  of 
estates  with  a  rental  of  40,000/.  a  year,  and  of  plate, 
jewels,  and  goods;  for  even  the  chapel  bells  were 
sold,  to  the  estimated  value  of  140,000/.  Whilst  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  monks  thus  despoiled,  he 
gave  but  a   priest's  garment,  and  somewhat  under 


*  King  Henry  had  a  short  time  before  purchased  the  surrender  of  St. 
James's  hospital,  to  unite  its   demesne  with  the  contiguous  property  of 
York-house,  now  Wliitehall.     On  this  estate  he  built  St.  James's  palace, 
Mfid  formed  the  park. 
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21.  15*.  *  to  begin  the  world  anew  with.  The 
ejected  nuns  received  but  a  common  gown,  to  wear 
instead  of  the  habit  of  their  order,  from  the  royal 
bounty. 

Having  passed  this  act,  the  parliament,  which  had 
bent  itself  to  the  king's  will  in  all  these  changes  fi 
was  at  length  dissolved,  after  having  continued  to  sit, 
with  certain  intervals  of  prorogation,  fur  six  years ;  a 
period  then  so  unusual,  that  its  members,  complain- 
ing of  their  labours  as  burthensome,  had  petitioned 
to  be  released  long  before.  Besides  the  measures 
already  noticed,  it  had  passed  acts,  at  the  king's  de- 
sire, for  granting  to  the  Welsh,  the  fellow-country- 
men to  the  Tudor  family,  all  the  most  valuable  privi- 
leges of  Englishmen ;  as  for  example,  the  right  of 
sending  members  to  parliament.  Whereby  England 
and  Wales  became,  thenceforward,  one  united  king- 
dom. Of  other  acts,  there  was  one  J  for  empower- 
ing certain  great  officers  of  state  to  fix  at  what  price 
victuals  might  be  sold,  whether  the  owners  would  or 
not.  Another  §,  forbade  taking  wild-fowl  with  nets. 
Another  II  stated,  that  whereas  some  of  the  king's 
subjects  kept  flocks  containing  as  many  as  ^4,000 
sheep,  which  these  legislators  took  to  be  the  cause 
of  sheep  having  risen  from  40  pence  a  head  to  double 
that  value  IF,  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
more  than  2000.  A  fourth  **,  declared  half  the 
profits  of  any  laud  to  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  if  the  owner  should  convert  it  from  tillage  into 
pasture.  These  laws,  respecting  the  management  of 
private  property,  were  all  of  them  indiscreet.  But 
another  ft,  directing  parochial  officers  to  maintain 

*  Estimated,  as  usual,  in  modern  currency. 

'^  Yet  the  house  of  commons,  of  this  generally  subservient  parliament, 
had  been  roused,  by  the  fear  of  injury  to  their  property,  to  resist  and 
throw  out  a  bill  respecting  legacies,  which  the  king's  ministers  had  pro- 
posed, and  the  lords  had  passed. 

I  25  H.  VIII.  c.  2.        §  Id.  c.  11.        II  Id.  c.  13.        ^  See  p.  99. 
••  27  H.  VIII.  c  22.        it  Id.  c.  25. 
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the  aged  and  impotent  poor  out  of  the  produce  of 
voluntary  alms,  contained  a  clause  for  giving  them 
the  disposal  of  whatever  any  person  should  propose 
to  bestow  in  charity ;  and,  to  effect  this,  it  actually 
said,  that  ^'  no  person  should  give  any  money  in 
alms,  save  to  the  common  gatherings  of  the  parish, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  times  as  much  as  he  had 
so  given." 

In  the  mean  while,  the  deprived  and  the  reigning 
queen  had  won  that  esteem,  though  chiefly  from  op- 
posite parties,  which  the  king  took  no  pains  to  de- 
serve. Catharine,  indeed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  gain 
universal  respect,  by  the  dignified  calmness  with 
which  she  bore  adversity,  firmly  refusing  to  renounce 
her  title,  yet  disturbing  no  one  by  querulousnesa, 
though  the  peace  of  her  household  was  more  than 
once  broken  in  upon,  by  orders,  in  the  kuig's  name, 
compelling  her  to  part  with  honest  and  attached  ser- 
vants, because  they  would  not  style  her  princess  of 
Wales ;  and  though  her  feelings,  as  a  mother,  were 
cruelly  wounded,  by  refusing  to  let  her  see  her  only 
daughter.  Queen  Anne  had  more  enemies,  because 
she  had  manifested  her  attachment  to  the  reformers, 
by  taking  two  of  their  most  popular  preachers,  Shax- 
ton  and  Latimer,  to  be  her  chaplains ;  from  which 
situation  they  were  speedily  promoted  to  the  bishop* 
rics  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester,  both  vacant  by  the 
deprivation  of  two  Italians.  Yet  her  alms  were  be- 
stowed on  the  distressed  of  every  party ;  and  with 
such  generous  abundance,  if  reports  say  true,  as  must 
have  consumed  the  greater  half  of  what  the  king  al- 
lowed her  for  her  private  expenses.  Whilst,  if  queen 
Catharine's  natural  prejudices  against  the  reformers 
prevented  her  from  benefiting  by  their  instructions, 
she  was  learning  wisdom  in  another  school,  of  God's 
own  appointment;  the  school  of  afiliction.  What 
she  had  there  learnt  is  unaffectedly  laid  open  to  the 
princess  Mary,  in  a  letter,  in  which  the  queen  pathe- 
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tically  observes  to  her  daughter,  "  We  never  come 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  by  troubles  *."  Her's 
were  then  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  She  received 
no  consoling  visit  from  the  king ;  and  was  still  denied 
permission  to  gaze,  if  but  for  a  moment,  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  child ;  and  yet  she  had  not  ceased  to 
love  the  husband  in  whose  affection  she  had  once 
thought  herself  happy.  And  callous  as  a  long  course 
of  self* indulgence  had  made  him  to  the  sorrows  of 
others,  he  was  so  far  melted  by  the  undeserved  ten- 
derness of  her  language  to  him,  as  to  shed  a  tear 
whilst  he  read  the  following  letter,  her  last  to  him : 

"  My  most  dear  lord,  king,  and  husband, 

The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I 
cannot  choose  but,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  advise 
you  of  your  soul's  health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer 
before  all  considerations  of  the  world  or  flesh  what- 
soever. For  which  yet  you  have  cast  me  into  many 
calamities,  and  yourself  into  many  troubles.  But  I 
forgive  you  all;  and  pray  God  to  do  so  likewise. — 
Lastly,  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you 
above  all  things.    Farewell." 

Alas,  poor  queen !  Her  concluding  words  tell  that 
she  had  made  man  her  idol ;  as  though  God  had 
not  said  that  she  must  love  Him  with  all  her  heart 
and  with  all  her  soulf,  and  had  not  declared  Himself 
a  jealous  Goc/j;.  Yet  He  had  shewn  her  that  she 
had  chosen  for  her  staffs  a  bruised  reed,  on  which, 
when  she  leaned,  it  could  but  go  into  her  hand  and 
pierce  it  || ;  and  perhaps,  in  her  latest  hour,  when  no 
message  of  kindness  came  from  the  king,  God  made 
that  the  means  of  removing  the  film  from  her  eyes, 
that  she  might  see  His  mercy  in  all  the  past. 

At  this  time,  her  successful  rival,  Anne,  was  in  the 
foil  sunshine  of  prosperity.  But  the  king,  who  delight- 

•  Acts  xiv.  22.  f  Deut.  vi.  6.  %  Exod.  xxxiv.  14. 
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ed  in  her  cheerfulness,  yet  observed,  with  disgust,  that 
whereas  he  had  bidden  his  household  wear  mourn*  i^^ 
ing  on   the  day  of  Catharine's  funeral,  queen  Amift  ^ 
appeared  before  him  dressed  in  gay  colours.    In  a  t*" 
very   few  months   more  his  sensual  eye  nad  been  i 
caught  by  the  beauty  of  Jane  Seymour;  a  lady  inat-  ^' 
tendance  on  the  queen,  in  whom  he  noticed  mannen  ^^ 
less  reserved  than  those  of  his  first  wife,  yet  with  less  p 
levity  than  he  had  witnessed  in  his  present.    And 
now  that  he  was  conscious  of  desires  within  bis  own 
breast,  which  wronged  the  queen,  and  therefore  ap« 
proached  her  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  some  of  those 
unhappy  persons  who  haunt  the  great,  and   seek 
their  favour  by  feeding  their  evil  passions  as  Ihey 
rise,  whispered  tales  in  his  ear,  as  though  he  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  being  as  unfaithful  to  hb  wife  as 
fehe  to  him.     They  thus  filled  the  king  with  ungo- 
vernable jealousy ;  and  at  a  justing  match,  held  be- 
fore  the    court   at  Greenwich,  where   the   queen's 

brother,  lord  Rochford,  and  sir  Henry  Norris, 
l53c/    contended    for    the    prize,    Henry  suddenly 

changed  colour,  and  quitted  his  place.  The 
queen  followed  him ;  but  was  ordered  to  keep  within 
her  chamber.  Whilst  the  king  himself  rode  off,  nearly 
unattended,  to  Westminster.  He  had  left  her  to  be 
questioned  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  some  other 
councillors;  and  thedukeimmediately  let  her  perceive, 
by  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  noticed  her 
replies,  that  her  good  will  was  no  longer  thought,  by 
the  courtiers,  to    be  worth  purchasing,  at  the  ex- 

Sense  of  ordinary  civility.  The  next  morning,  lord 
Lochford  and  sir  Henry  were  brought  into  the 
Tower,  as  prisoners.  Whilst  queen  Anne,  who  had 
been  desired  to  repair  in  her  barge  to  Westminster 
palace,  was  met  upon  the  Thames  by  Cromwell,  and 
the  same  duke,  who  told  her  that  she  stood  charged 
with  adultery ;  and  that  she  too  must  be  conveyed 
to  the  Tower.  Under  this  dreadful  accusation  the 
queen  fell  on  her  knees  in  tVveVt  ^\^?»^\itt^»  vrhen  she 


»l 


was  deS^fccd  imzi  ar  Waliam  Kni§sc%;a\  charge*  ^uid 
fCLjed,  **  O  Lord  help  me.  as  I  am  gulldii»&  ol  tiu^ 


That  amie  afiEmaoa  two  gentlemen  of  her  priv^ 
dbunfa^,  and  Mark  Smecony  a  musician^  were  jut- 
wtataJL  a»  pastn^a  in  her  snppoeed  guilt.  She  was 
mam  confined,  as  a  prBoner,  in  an  apartment  which 
tmi  ksc  rcco-ved  her  to  pass  the  night  preceding  her 
iniemfid  cnronadon.  Then  the  proudest  nobles  of 
tte  realm,  had  pressed  arcNind  for  permission  to  have 
honour  of  s^ing  her ;  bat  their  slavbh  fear  of 
km^'s  anger,  now  kept  eren  frknds  away. 
"  Whi^^  is  mj  sweet  brother  V  said  she  to  King* 
I  left  hm  at  York-place,**  was  his  reply.  For 
reluctant  to  increase  her  dbtress,  by  in- 
her  that  krd  Rochford  was  imprisoned 
widim  the  ame  walls  as  herself.  Their  father,  sir 
Thomas  Boieyn,  now  earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  however 
at  fiberty ;  bat  the  unhappy  old  man  seems  to  have 
lofcd  the  hope  of  liring  in  affluence,  a  few  years 
ioiiger,  too  well  to  run  the  risk  of  sharing  his  chil- 
dren*«  calamities,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  their 
defence.  Whilst  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
haying  already  shown  her  thai  he  was  ready  to 
trample  on  any  one  with  whom  his  master  was  wroth, 
came  once  more  to  her ;  but  not  to  speak  words  of 
comfort,  nor  to  offer  to  mediate  between  her  and  the 
king,  nor  yet  to  warn  his  niece  to  be  cautious  of 
what  she  said,  as  there  were  spies  planted  in  her 
chamber,  and  bidden  to  sleep  near  her  bed*s  side. 
He  came  to  ensnare  her  into  speaking  somewhat 
that  might  afford  evidence  to  convict  her  upon ;  and, 
finding  her  hysterical,  he  told  her  that  Norris  and 
Smeton  had  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  adultery 
with  her.  This  falsehood  was  not  ill  devised  for  effect- 
ing his  purpose,  had  she  been  living  in  such  gross 
immorality,  as  was  charged  against  her  by  her  ene- 
mies. But  neither  the  duke  nor  sir  WiUiam  \sav\%- 
ston  could  glean  any  expressions  decided\\  uvCi\c\x\Xn^ 
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of  a  consciousness  of  guilt ;  though  sir  Willianiy  aided 
hy  his  lady,  sent  daily  reports  to  her  prosecutors  of 
such  words  as  fell  from  her,  when  sick  with  terror, 
and  feverish  with  agitation,  and  perplexed  with  con- 
jecturing what  her  accusers  might  allege.  All  that 
was  thus  gathered  did  hut  prove,  that,  in  talking  witk 
some  of  the  persons  now  imprisoned  on  her  account, 
she  had  used,  or  permitted,  such  language  as  her 
early  patroness,  the  French  princess  Margaret,  had 
not  taught  her  to  shrink  from ;  but  in  which  there 
was  a  want  of  dignity,  most  unsuitable  to  her  high 
rank;  and  a  want  of  delicacy,  most  lamentably  inconr 
sistent  with  her  avowed  respect  for  the  word  of  God. 
A  woman  conscious  of  worse  intentions  would  hafe 
been  more  guarded  in  her  talk,  from  the  manifest 
probability,  that  speaking  thus  to  the  young  courtiers 
who  approached  her,  would  tempt  each  not  only  to 
repeat  her  expressions,  but  to  make  them  worse ;  for 
the  sake  of  boasting,  among  his  vain  companions,  of 
the  familiarity  to  which  their  queen  admitted  him. 
Such  had  doubtless  been  the  result  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
slighting  the  simple  apostolic  rule,  Let  no  corrupt 
communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouthy  but  that 
which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying  *.  And  to  what 
some  of  her  attendants  had  so  repeated,  without 
meaning  her  ill,  malignant  listeners  had  given  a  more 
criminal  turn,  to  injure  her  in  the  next  hearer's  opi- 
nion ;  and  thus  the  worst  charges  had  probably 
grown  up. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  queen's  being  sent  to  the 
jj  2  Tower,  archbishop  Cranmer  had  received  an 
order  to  come  up  from  Canterbury  to  Lam- 
beth, but  to  abstain  from  attempting  to  enter  into  the 
king's  presence ;  as  though  Henry  shrunk  from  hav- 
ing to  speak  with  a  conscientious  man  of  his  behavi- 
our to  the  queen.  But  though  thus  prevented  from 
approaching  himj  Cranmer  wrote  him  a   letter,  in 

•  Eph.Vf  ^. 
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which 9  while  he  sought  to  soothe  the  king's  irritable 
temper,  he  said,  **  Next  unto  your  grace,  I  was  most 
bound  unto  her,  of  all  creatures  living.  Wherefore 
I  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace  to  suffer  me  in 
that,  which  both  God's  law,  nature,  and  also  her 
kindness,  bindeth  me  unto ;  that  is,  that  I  may,  with 
your  grace's  favour,  wish  and  pray  for  her,  that  she 
may  declare  *  herself  inculpable  and  innocent."  The 
dniid  disposition  of  Cranmer,  and  the  perplexity  into 
which  he  was  naturally  thrown  by  the  uncontradicted 
language  of  her  enemies,  prevented  him  from  speak- 
ing more  decisively  in  her  favour ;  though,  whilst  he 
confessed  that  her  knowledge  of  what  was  right  did 
but  add  to  her  crime,  if  guilty,  he  ventured  to  add, 
*'  I  loved  her  not  a  little,  for  the  love  which  I 
judged  her  to  bear  towards  God  and  his  Gospel.'^  The 
queen  too  had  written  Henry  a  letter,  which  must 
have  melted  his  heart,  but  that  He  who  knows  the 
heart  of  man  has  declared,  that  when  His  sanctifying 
Spirit  is  not  there,  it  is  desperately  wicked  f.  '*  Sir," 
it  began,  "  your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  impri- 
sonment are  things  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to 
write  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant. — 
If,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  may  procure  my 
safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform 
your  command.  But  let  not  your  grace  imagine  that 
your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a 
fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  pre- 
ceded. And  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife 
more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than 
you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn,  with  which 
name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  my- 
self, if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  so  been 
pleased. — You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate 
to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my 
desert  or  desire.     If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of 

*  He  uses  this  word  as  meaning  ''  to  make  clear.'* 
/  Jeremiah  zvii.  9* 
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such  hononr,  good  your  grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy, 
or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies.withdraw  your  princely 
favour  from  me ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy 
stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  your  good  grace, 
ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and 
the  infant  princess  your  daughter. — Try  me,  good 
king,  but  let  me  receive  an  open  trial ;  for  my  truth 
shall  fear  no  open  shame. — But  if  you  have  already 
determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  but 
an  infamous  slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of 
your  desired  happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  thatHfi 
will  pardon  your  great  sin  therein^  and  that  He  will 
not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me  at  His  general  judgment-sea^ 
where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  appear. 
— My  last  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only 
bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that 
it  may  not  touch  the  souls  of  those  poor  innocent  gen- 
tlemen, who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  strait 
imprisonment  for  my  sake. — From  my  doleful  prison 
in  the  Tower,  this  6th  of  May.  Your  most  loyal  and 
ever  faithful  wife,  Anne  Boleyn." 

The  king,  however,  did  not  wish,  like  Cranmer, 
that  she  might  manifest  her  innocency.  Smeton,  who, 
after  the  duke's  interview  with  the  queen,  had  been 
by  some  means  induced  to  declare  himself  guilty,  and 
consequently  her  also,  had  thus  given  probability  to 
the  charges  against  the  rest,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
thought  he  had  not  been  tampered  with;  and  a  jury, 
who  would  have  found  any  state  prisoners  guilty,  if 
the  crown  lawyers  said  they  were,  condemned  all  the 
commoners  to  die.  And  when  this  verdict  had  been 
obtained,  lord  Rochford  and  the  queen  were  sepa- 
rately tried,  in  the  lord  high  steward's  court; 
which,  though  consisting  of  peers,  is  formed  of  only 
such  members  of  the  house  of  lords  as  the  king 
chooses  to  select.  The  appointment  of  lord  high 
steward  is  made  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolkj  having  accepted  \t,  ftLt^\.\v&\.^xvfe^  Vv^  \.W  ^hle 
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defence  made  by  his  nephew,  who  asserted,  that  so 
far  from  having  connived  at  any^guilt  in  the  queen, 
he  would  defy  any  one  to  bring  evidence,  '*  that  he 
had  ever  behaved  towards  her  otherwise  than  as  to 
one,  whom  he  reverenced  as  his  sister,  and  an  ho- 
noured lady."  The  queen  was  then  placed  at  the 
bar  ;  and,  though  allowed  no  counsel  to  aid  her  in 
her  defence,  and  unsupported  by  any  male  adviser, 
she  too  defended  herself  with  a  sober  calmness  which 
fiUed  the  by-standers  with  pity  and  respect.  The  earl 
of  Northumberland,  her  lover  in  the  days  of  their  early 
youth  *,  withdrew  on  the  plea  of  sudden  illness.  But 
Smeton's  confession,  though  he  was  not  confronted 
with  her,  was  enough  for  men  who  dared  not  displease 
a  king  ;  so  the  duke  of  Norfolk  gave  sentence,  that  his 
nephew  lord  Rochford  should  die  the  death  of  a 
traitor;  and  that  his  niece,  the  queen,  should  be 
either  burnt,  or  beheaded,  as  the  king  might  choose. 
When  the  queen  heard  these  words  pronounced,  she 
exclaimed,  "  O  Father !  O  Creator  !  thou  knowest 
I  do  not  deserve  this  death.  My  lords  1  I  do  not 
arraign  your  judgment;  you  may  have  sufficient 
reasons  for  your  suspicions ;  but  I  have  always  been 
a  true  and  faithful  wife  to  the  king." 

But  the  king's  anger  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He 
would  have  her  divorced,  before  she  was  put  to 
death.  The  queen  was,  for  this  purpose,  privately 
carried  before  Cranmer ;  and  it  was  said  that  she 
confessed  to  him  there  had  been  objections,  which 
rendered  her  marriage  invalid,  according  to  the  un- 
repealed papal  laws.  Upon  some  unknown  plea, 
therefore,  he  decided  that  this  marriage,  the  validity 
of  which  he  had  publicly  enquired  into  before,  and 
confirmed,  had  after  all  been  null  from  the  begin- 
ning; a  decision  which  made  the  infant  princess 
Elizabeth  illegitimate,  as  her  elder  sister  Mary  had 
been  declared  before  her.     Of  this  sentence  it  may 

•  Seepage  165, 
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be  charitably  supposed  that  the  archbishop  strained 
the  law  to  pronounce  it,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
queen's  life.  Since  if  her  marriage  to  the  king  had 
been  a  mere  idle  form,  and  nothing  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  it  could  not  be  lawful  to  put  her  to  death  for  in« 
fidelity,  to  one  to  whom  she  was  not  bound  to  be 
faithful. 

Her  companions  in  calamity  were  executed  the 

May  17  ^^^^  ^^V '  ^"^  Smeton  found  that  what  he 
'  had  consented  to  say,  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
deem his  life.  When  the  queen  heard  of  his  being 
executed,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Has  he  not  then  cleared 
me  from  the  public  shame  which  he  has  done  me! 
Alas !  I  fear  his  soul  will  suffer  for  his  false  accusa- 
tion. My  brother  and  the  rest  are  now  before  the 
face  of  a  greater  King,  and  I  trust  to  follow  to-mor- 
row !*'  She  then  reflected  how  wrong  her  own  con- 
duct had  been,  in  consenting  to  the  injustice  done  to 
the  princess  Mary  ;  and,  falling  on  her  knees  before 
lady  Kingston,  the  queen  besought  her  to  go  in  her 
name  to  the  lady  Mary,  and  kneel  before  her  in  like 
manner,  and  beg  her  to  pardon  an  unfortunate 
woman  for  all  the  past.  She  was  also  much  in 
prayer ;  and  as  her  last  hour  drew  near,  Kingston 
wrote,  in  his  report  to  Cromwell,  that  he  had  seen 
many  persons  executed^  and  great  had  been  their 
sorrow;  but  that,  of  his  knowledge,  this  ladv  looked 
to  her  death  with  joy.  And  now  the  wretciied  king 
had  set  his  hand  to  the  warrant  for  bathing  in  blood 
that  neck  around  which  his  arms  had  been  thrown  in 
love  ;  and  for  striking  off  that  head  which  was  so  full 
of  affectionate  thoughts  of  him,  that,  even  when  she 
May  19.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  scaffold,  she  spoke  to  the  people 
of  his  gentleness  in  such  terms  of  praise,  as 
could  only  have  been  used  by  one  still  blinded  with 

Eartiality.  Of  herself  she  only  said,  *'  I  am  come 
ither,  good  Christian  people,  to  die  according  to 
the  law;  and  by  the  law. — I  am  adjudged  to  die; 
and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it.     But  if 
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any  person  will  meddle  with  my  cause,  I  require  them 
to  judge  the  best;  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to 
pray  for  me." 

She  then  knelt  down  at  the  block ;  one  of  her 
maids  came  forward,  and  covered  her  face  with  a' 
linen  veil ;  and  whilst  the  queen  was  heard  to  say, 
"  To  Jesus  Christ  I  commend  my  soul !  Lord  Jesus 
receive  my  spirit !"  the  executioner  approached,  and 
with  one  blow  smote  off  her  head. 

That  day  the  king  dressed  himself  in  white  ;  as 
most  opposite  to  the  colour  used  to  betoken  grief. 
The  next  morning  Jane  Seymour  became  his  queen  ; 
and  his  palace  echoed  with  the  revelry  of  a  royal 
marriage. 

The  hatred  which  the  king  thus  displayed  against 
her  mother's  rival,  encouraged  his  injured  daughter, 
the  princess  Mary,  to  hope  that  he  might  again  be- 
have to  her  like  a  father ;  so  she  wrote  to  Cromwell, 
to  ask  him  to  intercede  for  her  being  admitted  into 
bis  presence.  Henry  had  regarded  her  as  a  rebel, 
for  refusing  to  express  her  acquiescence  in  being  shut 
out  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  This,  there* 
fore,  she  now  consented  to  do ;  but  the  king  insisted 
on  her  doing  more.  And  his  orders,  with  Cromwell's 
harsh  language,  terrified  her  into  signing  her  j^^^  26, 
name  to  each  of  several  articles,  entirely  op- 
posed to  her  feelings  and  opinions.  By  one  she  was 
made  to  declare,  that  so  long  as  she  lived,  she  would 
maintain  what  the  Parliament  had  of  late  years 
enacted.  By  another,  that  she  did  *^  utterly  refuse 
the  bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority  and  juris- 
diction within  this  realm  heretofore  usurped."  And 
by  the  last,  *^  That  she  did  freely  acknowledge  that 
the  marriage  between  the  king  and  her  mother,  the 
late  princess  dowager,  was  by  God's  law  and  man's 
law,  incestuous  and  unlawful."  It  is  to  Mary's  credit 
that,  after  having  made  these  painful  concessions, 
which  yet  could  only  hurt  herself,  as  the  dead  are 
insensible  to  dishonour,  she  refused  to  say  who  had 
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hitherto  advised  her  to  withhold  them ;  telling  Crom-  [| 
well  that  she  was  ready  to  die,  rather  than  expose 
any  faithful  servant  to  the  king's  anger. 

The  lower  house  of  convocation  now  formally  con- 
*  firmed  Cranmer's  sentence  against  the  validity  of 
queen  Anne's  marriage.  Whilst  the  parliament  not 
only  voted  the  like  confirmation  of  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced in  the  high  steward's  court ;  but  passed  a 
law,  extending  the  penalties  of  treason  to  any  who 
should  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  either  of  the  kinjft 
former  marriages^or  the  legitimacy  of  either  Mary  or 
Elizabeth.  Nor  was  this  the  full  extent  to  which  it 
carried  its  obsequiousness.  An  act  was  passed  au- 
thorising the  king  to  name  his  own  successor;  and  thii 
either  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
landy  or  even  by  his  personal  signature  to  his  last 
will.  He  was  thus  actually  empowered  to  bequeath 
the  kingdom  of  England  as  a  legacy,  under  the  weak- 
ness of  a  sick  bed,  and  amidst  the  agitation  of  a  dying 
hour.  Such  a  concession  might  have  entailed  long 
civil  wars  upon  the  country ;  as  the  king  is  supposed 
to  have  intended  making  his  base-born  son,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  his  heir,  if  queen  Jane  should  bring 
him  no  male  children.  But  this  youth,  who  bad  gone 
to  the  beheading  of  the  late  queen,  as  to  a  spectacle, 
died  this  same  year. 

Thus  did  the  king  seem  to  have  thoroughly  sub- 
dued the  proud  spirit  of  a  warlike  nation.  For  the 
great  of  every  order,  and  all  persons  in  authority, 
appeared  to  contend  with  each  other  in  placing  their 
privileges,  and  the  lawsof  their  country,  and  the  lives 
of  their  fellows,  at  his  feet. 

The  freedom  of  Englishmen  had  passed  away. 
Yet  God,  who  boweth  the  heart  of  the  people  as  one 
man,  had  not  suffered  them  to  yield  up  their  liberties 
to  the  king,  but  for  a  most  merciful  purpose.  It  was 
needful  that  the  king  should  be  so  feared  at  this 
crisis ;  or  else  the  laws,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
more  mischievous  despouam  o£  ^o^^x^  ^  '^qvW  x«.\^t 
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been  passed  by  Parliament ;  with  a  house  of 
I  half  composed  of  popish  ecclesiastics^  whose 
th  and  influence  were  to  be  voted  away.  Still 
would  the  convocation,  a  body  of  priests  fatten- 
in  the  abuses  which  their  erring  church  upheld, 
sanctioned  the  detection  and  reformation  of 
3  abuses,  step  by  step,  had  they  not  felt  them* 
IB  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  king,  whom  it  was  death 
isist.  The  most  useful  of  the  preachers  of  the 
I  were  the  only  persons  who  had  the  courage  to 
eed  with  their  work,  in  despite  of  his  violence, 
len  who  were  persuaded  that  to  die  was  gain  *. 

their  indifference  to  loss  of  goods,  to  bonds,  and 
eath,  being  contrasted  with  the  cowardice  of 
worldly  great,  won  for  them  the  respect  of  the 
lie.  Whilst  the  king,  whether  pursuing  his  own 
ih  ends,  or  driven  by  stormy  passions,  was  the 
int  of  their  prayers. 

is  love  of  pomp  and  wasteful  expenditure  had  led 
to  begin  the  destruction  of  monasteries.  And 
esire  to  justify  this,  led  to  his  exposing  the  frauds 
h  the  monks  had  practised,  for  the  purpose  of 
'ing  worshippers  to  any  such  relic,  or  remarkable 
,e,  as  their  monastery  might  happen  to  possess. 
>me  of  these  relics  they  had  persuaded  the  country 
tie  to  believe,  that  the  saint  to  whom  they  had 
3ged,  would  keep  off  rain,  or  hinder  weeds  from 
iging  up,  if  a  sufficient  offering  were  made  to  the 
istery  where  it  was  deposited ;  and,  as  the 
ent  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  departed 
,  was  held  to  be  nearly  as  useful  as  his  bones, 
i  was  an  abundant  variety  of  them.  Thus  the 
istery  of  Grey  Friars,  at  Reading,  boasted  of 
sssing  two  bits  of  the  very  cross  on  which  our 
I  was  crucified,  and  a  piece  of  the  cross  of  the 
itle  Andrew,  with  two  of  his  bones ;  a  hand  of 
Apostle  James,  and  another  of  St.  Anastasius  ; 

*  Phil,  i.  21. 
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the  stole,  (a  priestly   decoration),   of  the  Apostle 
Philip,  ditto  of  St.  Ursula ;  a  bone  of  Mary  Magdar 
lene,  ditto  of  Mary  Salome ;  a  piece  of  St.  Pancra- 
tion's  arm,  as  also  of  David's,  and  of  St.  Edward's; 
certain  bones  of  Stephen,  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Anne^ 
St.  Quintin,  St.  Blase,  St.  Osmund,  and  of  several 
other  saints,  real  or  imaginary.    At  Boxley,  in  Kent^ 
there  was  a  crucifix,  or  image  of  Christ,  upon  hit 
cross,  which  was  much  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  "  The  rood  of  grace  ;"  having  been  seen  to  moTe 
its  head  and  turn  its  eyes,  as  if  approving  of  the  sap* 
pliants'  gifts.     This  was  now  found  to  have  beoi 
managed  by  means  of  hidden  springs,   which  the 
monks  knew  how  to  guide.   So  the  image  was  broken 
in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  and  its  secret  machineiy 
was  exhibited  to  their  view.     Again,  at  the  Abbey  m 
Hale's  Owen,  there  was  a  crystal  vial,  which  was  pre- 
tended to  contain  some  of  the  blood  of  our  Saviour; 
but  the  pilgrims  were  told  that  no  man  could  see  it, 
till  his  sins  were  fprgiven.    He  therefore  who  looked, 
and  saw  no  blood,  was  terrified,  and  gave  money  to 
the  monks  to  pray  for  him  ;  who  presently  would  bid 
him  look  again,  and  then  he  saw  the  blood :  and  went 
home  wonder-struck  and  satisfied.     This  vial,  being 
examined  by  the  king's  commissioners,  it  was  disco* 
vered  that  the  monks  were  used  to  put  in  fresh  blood 
when  it  was  wanted  ;  and  the  vial  being  thick  on  one 
side,  but  clear  on  the  other,  and  placed  on  an  altar 
before  the  worshipper,  a  monk  concealed  behind  thii 
altar  would  first  turn  the  thick  side  towards  him, 
through  which  he  could  not  see  any  thing  ;  but  would 
give  him  a  sight  of  the  clear  side,  as  soon  as  he  was 
to  be  allowed  to  believe  that  their  prayers  bad  pro- 
cured him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  At  Worcester, 
the  worshippers  of  a  huge  image  of  "  our  Lady,"  so 
they  called  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find,  when  a  veil  and  other  garments  had 
been  stripped  off,  that  they  had  been  bowing  down 
to  the  statue  of  a  bisrhop*    1\.  \^  ii^^^V^^^  to  observe 
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30W  much  the  detection  of  these  wicked  impostures, 
has  made  public  by  the  agents  of  government,  for  a 
lififerent  purpose,  must  have  encouraged  and  aided 
he  reformers ;  since  the  people  could  now  scarcely 
ivoid  perceiving  that  their  old  guides  were  no  better 
lian  such  as  their  favourite  apostle  Peter  had  pro- 
iMNinced  cursed:  beguiling  unstable  souls,  to  satisfy 
tm  heart  exercised  with  covetous  practices  *. 

But  farther,  pope  Paul  III.  had  by  this  time  drawn 
up  a  bull,  in  which  he  arrogated  to  himself  authority 
over  all  the  kings  and  people  of  the  whole  earth ; 
mod  bade  them  all  refrain  from  any  kind  of  commerce 
with  king  Henry,  or  his  subjects  ;  authorised  them  to 
■eize  the  property  of  such  EngHshmen  as  adhered  to 
the  king,  wherever  it  might  be  found  ;  released  his 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  called  upon 
thenij  and  upon  all  foreign  princes,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  said  Henry,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  and  kingdom.  For  a  while,  indeed,  the  pope 
deferred  publishing  this  bull,  for  fear  of  the  anger  of 
iOther  sovereigns ;  who  could  not  like  his  assuming 
a  right  to  dethrone  monarchs.  But  Henry  had  been 
•ome  time  aware  that  such  an  attempt  to  urge  his 
subjects  to  rebellion  would  be  made  from  that  quarter. 
To  meet  this  danger,  therefore,  Henry  obtained  from 
parliament  an  act  to  take  away  all  pretences  for 
receiving  the  pope's  bulls,  or  applying  to  the  papal 
court  for  any  authority.  And  the  abbots  and  other 
popish  prelates,  as  well  as  that  large  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  attached  to  the 
popish  communion,  actually  submitted  to  its  being 
said,  in  the  preamble  to  this  most  important  act,  that 
*^  Whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  predecessors, 
of  his  and  their  covetous  and  ambitious  mind,  to  the 
intent  to  enrich  themselves  contrary  to  God's  law, 
have  heretofore  wrongfully  pretended  to  divers 
usurped  powers,  timorously  and  ignorantly  accepted, 

•  2  Peter  ii.  14. 
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this  usurped  authority,  jurisdiction,  and  power,  isnow 
justly  and  absolutely  extinguished,  and  abolished, 
within  this  realm  and  other  the  king's  dominions*/ 
Nor  did  the  convocation  dare  to  refuse  passing  reMH 
lutions  confirmatory  of  this  act.  But  archbishop 
Cranmer  had  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  m 
body  to  petition,  that  the  Bible  might  be  translate! 
into  English ;  and  Gardiner  would  have  persuadel 
the  king  to  refuse  their  petition,  on  the  pretext  that 
to  let  the  people  have  the  Bible  was  to  sow  strifc^ 
had  not  Henry  been  brought  to  see,  that  it  might  bt 
good  policy  to  promote  the  reading  of  theScriptiiic% 
which  forbid  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  take  upon  thea 
to  be  lords  over  his  Iieritage  f ;  instead  of  compelfint 
his  subjects  to  search  for  religious  knowledge  in  tncb 
books  only  as  exalted  the  pope's  power. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  king  had  sanctioned  the  in^ 
ing  of  repeated  proclamations,  forbidding  the  peopb 
to  read  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  translated  bjf 
Tyndal ;  because  the  popish  bishops  had  taken  upoa 
them  to  say  it  was  full  of  errors ;  the  truth  bein^ 
that  they  were  much  too  ignorant  to  understand  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  translate  various 
texts  differently  from  what  they  saw  in  their  Latia 
Bibles.  The  reformers  were  equally  without  any 
other  scholar  capable  of  measuring  Tyndars  know- 
ledge ;  but  when  they  saw  him  prevented  by  perse- 
cution and  imprisonment  from  continuing  his  task, 
1^^^  Miles  Coverdale  put  forth  an  Englisli  version; 
which  he  modestly  confessed  himself  to  have 
made  by  comparing  the  Latin  translations  with  Lu- 
ther's German  Bible,  being  unable  to  translate  the 
original  tongues.  Hence,  as  Tyndal  was  now  slain, 
and  still  no  man  had  arisen  with  his  learning,  Cran- 
mer, being  desired  by  the  king  to  prepare  an  autho- 
rised version,  did  not  attempt  to  have  the  Scriptures 
translated  anew ;  but  employing  Tyndal's  translation, 

•    28  Henry  viu.  c.  \0.  \  \  ?^iw  v,  3. 
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M  far  as  it  went,  he  added  thereto  Coverdale's  infe- 
rior version  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bible. 
That  this  edition  might  come  forth  with  all  the  advan- 
tages art  could  give  it,  the  king  was  requested  to 
Ci»cure  leave  for  its  being  printed  in  Paris;  where 
tter  paper  and  more  skilful  workmen  were  pro- 
onrable  than  in  England,  And  Bonner  the  perse- 
ontor,  who  had  lately  joined  bishop  Gardiner  in 
•omposing  a  book  against  the  pope's  claim  to  be 
Imd  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  now  farther 
ihowed  his  subserviency  by  applying  to  king  Francis 
inr  leave  to  have  the  English  Bible  printed  in  his 
oapital.  But,  before  it  could  be  completed,  the 
French  prelates  interfered ;  seized  and  burnt  2500 
copies ;  and  compelled  the  printers  to  flee  to  Eng- 
Und  for  protection.  They  had  brought  their  types 
with  them  ;  so  the  delay  was  not  great,  though  long 
enough  to  prevent  Anne  Boleyn  from  living  to  see 
die  completion  of  the  work,  which  she  had  exerted 
her  influence  to  set  forward. 

As  the  priests  had  a  great  prejudice  against  Tyn- 
did,  and  no  other  person  could  properly  have  this 
translation  called  after  him,   the  archbishop  had  it 

Biblished  under  the  title  of  Thomas  Matthewes* 
ibie  ;  a  feigned  name.  But  another  edition  of  this 
first  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures,  into  the 
English  tongue,  which  came  out  two  years  later,  with 
some  corrections,  received  from  the  public  the  name 
of  Cranmer's  Bible.  There  was  now  also  an  order 
issued  by  Cromwell,  in  the  king's  name,  requiring 
every  parochial  minister  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
Bible ;  and  to  have  it  placed  in  the  choir  of  his  parish 
church  ;  and  farther  enjoining  him  ^*  not  to  discou- 
rage any  man  from  reading  any  part  of  the  Bible  in 
English,  but  rather  to  exhort  every  man  to  read  the 
same,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and  the  spiritual 
food  of  man's  soul."  Another  order,  commanded 
them  to  require  all  parents  and  schoolmasters  to 
leach  the  L,ord*s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  iVve  T^xv 
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Commandments,  in  their  mother  tongue ;  and  forbade  i 
the  priests  to  allure  the  people  to  go  on  pilgrimageflito  ft 
any  saint,  **  as  though  it  were  proper,  or  peculiar  to  fi 
that  saint,  to  give  this  commodity  or  that :  seeing  al 
goodness,  health,  and  grace  ought  to  be  asked,  and 
looked  for,  only  of  God."  And  now,  as  the  supe- 
riority of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil  power,  wv 
declared  to  have  been  a  wicked  usurpation,  it  rea- 
sonably followed  that  Thomas  Becket  could  no  longer 
be  allowed  the  honors  paid  to  a  martyr,  for  losing  mi 
life  in  a  quarrel,  which  had  resulted  from  his  rebelS- 
ous  maintenance  of  that  usurpation.  So  it  wn 
ordered,  that  his  name  should  be  blotted  out  of  the  fist 
of  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  his  shrine  demolished; 
whilst  his  bones  were  mixed  with  those  of  other  meny 
that  no  superstitious  pilgrim  might  know  which  he 
should  bow  down  before.  The  jewels  and  gold  about 
his  shrine  were  seized  upon  by  the  king ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  they  filled  two  chests,  which  were  then 
so  heavy  as  to  require  eight  stout  men  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  church. 

But  however  quietly  the  popish  clergy  might  sub- 
mit to  these  hostile  measures,  in  the  districts  where 
the  reformers  had  won  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  or  where  they  felt  themselves  to  be  so  much 
under  the  eye  of  the  court  that  any  opposition  to  the 
king's  will  might  instantly  bringdown  his  anger,  and 
all  its  consequences,  upon  them,  the  more  distant  and 
ignorant  population  of  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  coun- 
ties north  of  the  Humber,  were  now  persuaded  by 
their  priests  to  rise  in  a  mass,  and  threaten  marching 
to  London  ;  unless  the  king  would  retrace  most  of  his 
late  steps,  and  expel  those  **  persons  of  villain 
blood,"  who  over-ruled  the  nobles  in  his  council. 
By  the  *'  persons  of  villain  blood,"  they  meant  the 
vice-gerent,  now  made  lord  Cromwell,  Rich  the 
attorney-general,  and  archbishop  Cranmer;  and  it  was 
a  singular  mark  of  the  influence  which  some  concealed 
intriguers  exercised  over  l\ve^^  ^^^^wcvVs^^  llxat  they 

7' 
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should  complain  to  the  king  of  his  trusting  persons  of 
bumble  origin,  instead  of  being  pleased  at  such  a 
proof  that  their  own  despised  condition  would  be  no 
insurmountable  impediment,  in  the  way  of  their  chil- 
dren's rising  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
The  Lincolnshire  men  were  headed  by  the  prior  of 
Barlings,  who  had  put  on  the  dress  of  a  low  mecha* 
nic,  and  styled  himself  captain  Cobler.  Against  them 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  sent.  And  when  they  heard 
that  '*  notwithstanding  the  foul  ways  of  that  county, 
some  great  ordnance  was  coming  on,*'  they  ^  .  ^^ 
dispersed  without  a  battle ;  some  return- 
ing to  their  homes,  others  going  off  to  join  Robert 
Aske,  the  leader  of  the  Yorkshire  rebels.  These 
last  called  their  march  ^^  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace," 
and  thought  themselves  engaged  in  a  holy  war,  be- 
cause numbers  of  monks  and  priests  were  in  their 
camp,  and  their  banners  were  painted  with  crucifixes, 
and  different  objects  of  superstitious  veneration. 
How  little  their  favourite  guides  could  have  taught 
them  to  know  of  the  gracious  purpose  for  which  their 
Saviour  submitted  to  die  upon  the  cross,  may  be 
conjectured  from  what  Lee,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
though  a  favourer  of  popery,  told  Cromwell,  in  an 
official  letter,  that  ^^  he  did  not  know  of  twelve  parish 
priests,  in  his  diocese,  that  could  preach." 

As  "  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace"  moved  onwards 
from  the  north,  the  whole  country  submitted  to  its 
orders ;  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  with  the  lords 
Neville,  Darcy,  Lumley,  and  Latimer,  were  com- 
pelled, or  seemingly  so,  to  join  its  ranks.  But  by 
the  time  the  insurgent  army,  reported  to  be  30,000 
strong,  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster, 
they  found  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  at  the  head  of  a  very  inferior  number 
of  the  king's  forces,  prepared  to  hinder  their  passing 
the  river  Don.  Here,  therefore,  at  the  duke's  re- 
quest, they  baited,  to  transmit  their  petition  to  the 
king,  and  to  receive  bis  answer.     Historiai\H  l^  \x%) 
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)f^^^3  that  he  penned  it  himself ;  and  though  he 
condescended  to  reason  with  them  at  some 
lengthy  upon  the  articles  complained  of,  he  said, 
*'  We,  with  our  whole  council,  think  it  right  strange 
that  ye,  which  be  but  brutes,  do  take  upon  you  to 
appoint  us  who  be  meet  for  our  council^  and  who 
not."  The  duke,  however,  was  constrained  to  tdl 
his  master,  that  unless  another  answer  was  sent,  at 
least  favourable  enough  to  satisfy  the  crowd,  and 
with  a  promise  of  pardoning  all,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  prevent  the  advance  of  their  increasing  num* 
hers  ;  since  two  attempts  of  theirs  to  cross  the  river 
and  to  attack  the  town  in  his  rear,  had  only  been 
foiled  by  an  unexpected  swelling  of  the  waters.  Such 
an  answer  was,  therefore,  at  last  sent ;  and  the  insur- 
gents  submitted  to  ask  pardon  for  the  past,  on  re- 
ceiving a  promise  that  Henry  would  speedily  hold  a 
parliament  at  York,  to  discuss  their  grievancee; 
Aske  was  then  invited  to  London,  and  graciously  re- 
ceived  by  the  king.  But  his  late  associates  soon 
w  u  iKQ*T       broke  out  in  rebellion  anew  ;  and  he,  for- 

reb.  1007.  ,..         1  •  .  •    •       1      « 

gettmg  his  engagements,  rejoined  them. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  however,  was  now  in  the  heart 
of  the  disaffected  districts  ;  and,  as  he  kept  his  troops 
together,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  lord  Darcy, 
Aske,  and  several  other  leaders ;  who  were  in  conse* 
quence  executed,  with  a  great  number  of  their  mis- 
guided followers.  After  this,  the  king  was  no  more 
actively  resisted  in  whatsoever  he  might  command  ; 
though  he  continued  to  find,  that  there  were  peace- 
able men,  and  women  too,  who  were  ready  to  suffer 
death  with  patience,  rather  than  act,  or  utter  solemn 
professions  of  faith,  against  their  consciences. 

The  belief  that  none  around  him  dare  thwart  bb 
will,  must  give  tenfold  strength  to  all  those  tempta- 
tions which  urge  a  man  to  indulge  his  passions.  And 
if  king  Henry  was  gaining  a  little  more  knowledge  of 
religious  truths  from  his  intercourse  with  the  reform- 
crs,  he  was  not  gaining  ^\]Le\v \\\xm\\\V]  ^^  mi^ht  have 
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driven  him  to  earnest  prayer  for  strength  suited  to 
his  danger.  Hence,  whatever  tempted  him  to  wrong, 
(bund  him  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  temptation. 
knd  he  was  now  tempted  to  excessive  indignation 
igainst  a  family  to  which  he  had  shown  consider- 
able kindness. 

When  Henry  VII.  put  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
death,  that  injured  nobleman's  sister,  Margaret  Plan- 
tagenety  the  last  of  that  royal  name,  became  the  only 
nirviving  representative  of  their  father,  the  duke  of 
Clarence ;  of  the  king-making  Nevile,  earl  of  War- 
wick ;  and,  through  him  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  *. 
Henry  VII.  therefore  disposed  of  her  in  maiTiage  to  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  named  Pole,  a  relation  of  the  Tn- 
dors,  but  of  too  bumble  rank  and  fortune  to  disturb 
the  kingdom  by  any  struggles  for  the  recovery  of 
that  vast  inheritance  on  which  she  had  claims.  But 
Henry  VIII.  being  less  timid  in  his  policy,  had  re- 
stored, in  her  favour,  one  of  the  titles  of  her  mother's 
family,  making  her  countess  of  Salisbury.  He  had 
also  given  to  her  eldest  son,  Henry  Pole,  the  heiress 
of  another  Nevile,  with  the  title  of  lord  Montague. 
Whilst  to  her  youngest  son,  Reginald  Pole,  he  had 
shewn  especial  kindness;  providing  him  with  the 
means  of -travelling  into  Italy  for  the  completion  of 
his  education;  and  proposing  to  raise  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  on  cardinal  Wolsey's  death. 
Reginald  Pole,  however,  had  become  attached  to 
Italy,  and  to  the  society  which  he  found  about  the 
pope^s  court;  where  his  relationship  to  the  royal 
family  of  England  gave  him  importance.  Hence  he 
could  not  bear  that  Henry  should  treat  the  opinions 
of  private  divines,  respecting  his  marriage,  as  super- 
ceding the  necessity  of  being  governed  by  the  pope's 
decision ;  and,  with  this  feeling,  he  conscientiously 
refused  to  promote  the  divorce,  though  certain  of 
thereby  losing  the  king's  patronage.     This  consist- 

•  See  vol  ii.  p.  589.  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  30.  45.  S^. 
VO£^.  Ill*  L 
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ency  gained  him  universal  respect,  when  that  virtue 
was  so  exceedingly  rare  amongst  the  great.  Evea 
king  Henry,  though  much  irritated  for  the  moment 
by  his  personally  rebuking  him,  soon  forgave  it.  Ik 
had  already  made  him  dean  of  Exeter ;  and  he  dov 
allowed  him  a  pension,  on  which  he  might  travel  into 
Italy  once  more.  But,  when  the  king  proceeded  to 
cast  off  the  pope's  authority  altogether,  Reginald 
Pole's  prejudices  drove  him  into  most  violent  hostility 
to  the  king,  to  which  he  gave  utterance  in  a  book  agaimt 
him,  composed  indeed  upon  the  model  of  ancieqt 
specimens  of  passionate  reviling,  admired  in  heatbea 
orators,  but  expressed  in  such  bitter  language  as  &r 
outwent  even  Luther's  unbecoming  invective,  and 
manifested  the  power  which  ungodly  wrath  had 
gained  over  his  own  breast,  quite  as  plainly  as  it 
painted  Henry's  sins.  In  this  book,  Pole  told  tht 
king,  that  he  was  bound  to  reverence  and  obey  even 
the  wickedest  of  popes,  as  holding  the  place  of 
Christ  on  earth  ;  and  he  declared,  that  if  the  emperor, 
were  setting  sail  with  an  armed  host,  to  drive  the 
Turk  out  of  Europe,  he  would  go  and  implore  him 
to  make  war  rather  upon  Henry,  as  a  worse  enemy 
to  the  Christian  name.  In  this,  notwithstanding 
Henry's  past  kindness  to  him,  he  made  no  scruple  of 
being  as  good  as  his  word ;  for,  having  been  raised 
by  the  pope  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal,  he  accepted  a 
commission  to  act  as  legate  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  set  off  for  Flanders  to  open  a  coramunicatioD 
with  the  Yorkshire  rebels.  And,  when  they  were 
subdued,  Pole  visited  the  emperor;  and  vainly  be- 
sought  him  to  invade  England,  to  put  in  force  the 
bull  for  dethroning  Henry.  Such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  subject  was  undeniably  high  treason;  and 
the  countess  of  Salisbury,  lamenting  over  it  to  her 
neighbour  Fitzwilliam,  lately  made  lord  Southampton, 
who  visited  her  as  a  spy  for  the  king,  could  only  ex- 
press her  hope,  that  '*  albeit  her  wretched  son  was 
so  ungracious^  and  so  u\\gVvt.^  au  offender,  the  king 
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Would  not  impute  his  heinous  offence  unto  her  inno- 
cency.'*  But  Henry's  jealousy,  lest  the  pope's  con- 
demnation of  him  should  be  deemed  to  have  trans- 
ferred bis  right  to  the  crown,  to  other  heirs  of  the 
house  of  York,  possibly  to  the  Poles  tliemselves  *, 
now  added  to  the  fierceness  of  that  anger  which  the 
cardinal's  behaviour  had  excited.  He  therefore  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  both  Pole^s  brothers,  and  of 
Courtney,  marquess  of  Exeter ;  a  grandson  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  by  his  daughter  Catharine.  Lord  chan- 
cellor Audley  was  appointed  high  steward  for  their 
trial ;  and  the  peers  appointed  to  compose  his  court 
TOted  them  traitors,  on  evidence  collected  from 
Geoffery  Pole,  who  was  consequently  banished,  whibt 
the  lords  Montague  and  Exeter,  with  some  others  of 
niferior  rank,  were  executed.  After  having  thus 
slain  these  near  relations  of  his  own,  the  king  might 
have  pitied  his  cousin,  their  desolate  mother,  and 
overlooked  her  abhorring  him,  if  he  had  the  fullest 
evidence  that  she  did  so.  But  he  soon  after  sent 
lord  Southampton  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  arrest 
ber»  at  her  seat  in  Hampshire.  The  countess  was 
DOW  seventy  years  of  age,  and  yet  these  courtiers 
were  not  ashamed  to  write  lord  Cromwell  word,  that, 
to  have  whereof  to  accuse  her,  they  had  endeavoured 
to  provoke  her  to  betray  her  feelings,  "  by  treating 
her  sometimes  with  mild  words,  at  others  harshly, 
calling  her  and  her  sons  traitors  to  the  ninth  degree  ; 
yet  will  she  nothing  alter,  but  maketh  herself  clear, 
and  that  with  most  earnest  words.  We  assure  your 
lordship,  we  have  dealed  with  such  an  one  as  we  may 
rather  call  a  strong  and  constant  man  than  a  woman." 
Wherefore  they  proceed  to  say,  they  had  agreed  not 
to  waste  time  in  tempting  her  any  more  till  they 
should  perceive  a  weaker  hour.    Her  firmness,  how- 


•  This  Welsh  family  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  De  la  Pole's, 
a  DoUe  family,  but  reckoned  after  the  descendants  of  Clarence,  i  n  the 
lyie  of  succeMion  to  the  throne.     See  p.  30. 
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ever,  was  of  little  avail.     Lord  Cromwell  had  latdf    ^ 
submitted   this  question  to  the  judges.  Whether  a  L 
person  might  lawfully  be  condemned  as  a  traitori  by 
an  act  of  attainder,  without  either  trial  or  confesflM 
of  guilt  ?     To  which  they  had  answered,  that  parfia- 
ment  ought  to  set  the  inferior  courts  an  example  of 
stricter  justice ;  but  that  if  an  act  of  attainder  weif 
once  passed  by  parliament,  its  validity  could  not  bl 
disputed  in  any  court  of  law.     After  this  answcTi 
every  member  of  either  the  lower,  or  the  upper  houB 
of  parliament,  must  have  felt  that  his  life  and  pio* 
perty  were  at  the  king's  mercy  ;  for  all  had  witnetsel 
enough  to  know,  that  the  majority  would  rather  patf 
such  an  act  against  any  one  of  their  body,  upon  thp 
king's  intimating  that  he  deserved  to  die,  than  expoM 
themselves  to  be  singled  out  for  destruction  in  ha 
stead.     Hence  the  parliament  made  no  difficulty  of 
condemning  the  countess  of  Salisbury  unheard ;  and) 
with  her,  the  widow  of  the  marquess  of  £xeteri  so 
recently  beheaded.    The  marchioness,  however,  after 
a  few  months,  received  the  king's  pardon.    But  when 
he  had  retained  the  aged  countess  a  prisoner  for  two 
years,  to  terrify  her  son  the  cardinal  from  doing  aughl 
that  might  farther  offend  him,  some  new   access  of 
angry  passion  tempted  the  king  to  command  her  ex- 
ecution.    She  was  accordingly  led  to  the   scaffbU; 
but,  being  bidden  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  abo 
refused,  saying,  '^  So  should  traitors  do,  but  I  aai 
none."     After  this,  it  was  a  hideous  sight  to  see  the 
executioner  catching  at  her  grey  locks,  to  behead  her 
as  he  could,  whilst  she  hurried  about  from  one  aide 
of  the  scaffold  to  the  other. 

The  prelates  were  exempt  from  a  full  share  of 
the  guilt  of  the  other  peers  in  these  condemna- 
tions, being  not  expected  to  vote  on  cases  of 
blood.  But  they  had  lately  been  made  altoge- 
ther dependent  upon  the  crown.  For  when  the 
papal  authority,  under  the  sanction  of  which  they 
had  been  appointed,  wa^  dotv^  aNva^^  the  vicegerent 
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t>mwell  had  insisted^  that  they  should  all  take  out 
w  deeds  of  appointment,  signed  by  him  in  the  king's 
ne ;  and  in  these  it  was  expressed,  that  their  pre- 
ment  was  not  given  to  them  for  life,  but  only 
ring  the  king's  pleasure.  A  house  of  peers,  with  half 

members  avowedly  holding  their  seats  in  it  only 
ring  the  king's  pleasure,  was  unfit  to  be  a  part  of 
iree  parliament ;  and  the  limited  monarchy,  which 
snry  had  inherited^  having  thus  become  a  despo- 
tu,  the  national  liberty  was  formally  surrendered  by 

act  *  which  gave  to  such  proclamations,  as  the 
ig  might  thenceforward  issue,  the  authority  of  acts 

parliament  Immediately  after  this,  the  mitred 
Dots  consented  to  the  passing  of  another  act,  which 
.1  an  end  to  their  abbeys,  and  to  every  remaining 
mastery  and  nunnery ;  and  placed  all  their  goods, 
attels,  and  lands,  at  the  kingVdisposal. 
The  very  end  and  essence  of  the  monastic  system 
IS  to  bind  people  to  various  kinds  of  self  denial, 
owedly  not  required  of  man  by  the  word  of  God, 

though  they  might  gain  a  right  to  stand  before 
im,  and  say.  We  have  been  profitable  servants, 
I  have  done  more  than  that  which  was  our  duty  f. 
bus  aiming  at  a  righteousness  to  be  wrought  out  by 
m  own  works,  the  monastic  orders  subverted  the 
ospel  to  return  to  the  hopeless  letter  of  the  old  law, 
lich  said,  **  That  the  man  who  doeth  those  things 
att  live  by  them  j;."  Independent,  therefore,  of  the 
mses  which  had  naturally  sprung  up  in  a  soil  where 
»  blessing  could  be  expected  to  alight,  it  was  most 
Murable  that  the  whole  system  of  monkery  should 
;  rooted  out  of  the  land.  Yet  both  the  king  and  the 
iriiament  should  have  remembered,  that  the  estates, 
I  which  it  authorised  him  to  lay  his  hands,  had  been 
lemnly  devoted  to  reUgious  purposes ;  and  that  re- 
(ion*  when  brought  back  to  its  proper  direction,  has 

•  31  Henry  viii.  c.  8.  f  See  Luke  xv\\,  10. 

t  Romans  x^  5. 
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no  other  purpose  than  the  glory  of  God.    From  ji 
whence  it  must  follow,  that  whosoever  ihould  seiie  jg 
possession  of  those  estates,  and  spend  their  rents  on 
his  pleasures,  or  on  any  mere  worldly  purpose,  coidd 
not  but  be  as  much  guilty  of  robbing  God,  as  were 
the  monkSf  when  they  spent  those  same  rents  in  the 
like  manner.    It  was  true  that  the  founders,  or  other  J 
donors  of  monastic  estates,  had  generally  been  influ- 
enced by  a  motive  which  did  dishonour  to  God,  ii* 
asmuch  as  they  had  presumed  that  He  might 'be 
bribed,  by  such  gifts,  to  overlook  their  sins  *•     Biit^ 
however  wrong  their  motive  might  be,  the  ignoraaee 
which  led  to  it  had  been  encouraged  by  the  lawsanl 
customs  of  the  country.     Hence  it  was  manifestly 
unjust  in  the  parliament  to  punish  the  ignorance 
its  own  acts   had    sanctioned,   but   a   few  monllH 
before,   by  voting  the  forfeiture  of  those  estates, 
which  the  donors  had  entrusted  to  the  monks  ^'  for 
pious  uses,"  as  the  phrase  had  been.     In  common 
justice  the  parliament  should  either  have  prescribed 
some  really  pious  use,  to  which  the  revenues  of  each 
monastic  estate  should  henceforward  be  applied ;  or 
it  should  have  allowed  the  heirs  of  the  donors  to  say 
in  what  manner  the  estates,  which  their  ancestors 
had  taken  out  of  the  family  property,  ought  to  be  ap- 
propriated anew  to  the  honour  of  Gop.     When  the 
less  valuable  monasteries  were  dissolved,  there  bad 
been  one  or  two  instances  in  which  some  attention 
was  paid  to  the  heirs  of  their  founders.     Thus  the 
lord  De  la  Warr,  had  petitioned  that  the  priory  of 
Boxgrave,  endowed  by  his  ancestors,  and  containinff 
their  sepulchres  within  its  walls,  might  be  chanced 
into  a  college,  instead  of  being  suppressed  ;  or  that, 
if  this  favour  were  not  allowed  him,  be  might  have  the 
prior's  farm.  He  obtained  his  last  request ;  but  had  to 
pay  the  king  170/.  for  the  goods  belonging  to  the 
prior.     Now,  however,  when  the  booty  was  more 

•  See  ^\.  \.  ^Y.  l^^l— \^V, 
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considerable,  the  king's  officers  took  all ;  sending  the 
plate  and  coin  of  the  great  monasteries  to  the  royal 
treasury,  with  whatever  they  could  raise  by  a  promis* 
caous  sale  of  the  farming  stock*  the  chapel  furniture, 
and  the  libraries.  The  country  being  far  too  thinly 
rtocked  with  affluent  readers,  for  these  libraries  to  be 
■aleable  in  any  other  way,  they  were  generally  pur- 
diased  for  waste  paper ;  but  as  the  king  gave  autho- 
fky  to  his  chaplain,  Leland,  a  laborious  and  zealous 
antiquary,  to  visit  as  many  of  these  monastic  libraries 
aa  he  chose,  and  select  what  he  liked,  for  preserva- 
tion, English  literature  was  probably  rather  benefitted 
dun  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  largest  part  of 
their  contents,  which  would  consist  of  cumbrous  vo- 
kuDes,  neither  yielding  profitable  instruction,  useful 
information,  nor  even  rational  amusement. 

It  was  lord  Cromwell's  policy  to  obtain  what  he 
mi^ht  plausibly  call  a  voluntary  surrender  of  most  of 
tfiese  rich  monasteries ;  and  he  was  also  aware  that 
tiieir  numerous  inmates,  including  some  members  of 
nearly  every  noble,  and  gentleman's,  family,  might  fill 
the  country  with  complaints,  and  occasion  a  worse 
rebellion  than  the  past,  hence  he  now  assigned  rea- 
sonable pensions,  for  life,  to  all  such  of  them  as 
could  not  be  exposed  to  contempt  or  punishment  for 
some  gross  immorality  or  violation  of  the  law.  The 
king  too  asked  for,  and  obtained,  an  act,  empowering 
him  to  make  as  many  new  bishoprics  as  he  should 
think  fit ;  that  the  nation  might  believe  he  intended  to 
divert  much  of  this  ecclesiastical  property  to  purposes 
better  suited  for  the  encouragement  of  religion.  But 
whilst  he  talked^  and  at  first  perhaps  thought,  of  en- 
dowing numerous  hospitals,  schools,  and  colleges,  and 
sixteen  new  bishoprics,  that  suffering  poverty  might 
be  relieved,  learning  and  piety  encouraged,  and  the 
parochial  clergy  kept  under  better  discipline,  all  these 
good  intentions  dwindled  away  to  much  less  that  he 
had  projected.  For  hospitals,  he  only  began  to  give 
up  two  monasteries  in  London,  that  o?  l\\^  Oite^ 
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Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's.  Of  schools,  he 
founded  some  three  or  four.  In  th«  universities  he 
established  eight  professorships  with  moderate  sti« 
pends.  But  as  to  colleges,  in  Oxford  he  only  com- 
pleted Wolsey*s  foundation,  naming  it  Christ  Churdi; 
and  though  in  Cambridge,  he  was  more  properly  the 
founder  of  that  splendid  establishment,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, he  did  not  part  with  the  property  requisite  for 
its  support,  till  life  was  departing ;  when  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  much  longer  keep  what  he  therefore  gafe 
away.  And  as  for  his  sixteen  bishoprics,  they  shnudL 
into  five ;  Bristol,  Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  ani 
Peterborough ;  whose  cathedrals  were  already  exists 
ing  as  the  conventual  chapels  of  the  abbeys,  from  the 
possessions  of  which  they  were  to  be  endowed.  But 
even  in  this  the  king  came  short  of  what  he  seemed 
to  do.  Some  of  these  new  bishoprics  were  in- 
adequately endowed ;  and  instead  of  bestowing  on 
them  a  due  portion  of  the  very  sufficient  estates  of 
those  abbeys,  which  he  affected  to  have  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  he  gave  to  them  and  to  the  two  colleges 
an  improper  authority  to  continue  the  ill  practice  of 
the  monks  *,  who  took  from  various  parishes  the 
valuable  tithes  that  should  have  maintained  in  them 
a  pastor  capable  of  giving  much  to  the  indigent ;  and 
sent  them  a  poor  vicar  constrained  to  eke  out  a  main- 
tenance by  tithing  what  a  liberal  man  would  have 
wished  to  overlook,  or  by  demanding  fees  for  his 
prayers  and  blessings.  The  laws  which  require  the 
cultivator  to  pay  the  tithe  of  all  that  his  labour  raises 
from  the  earth,  virtually  promise  him  the  benefit  of  a 
pastor's  prayers  and  instructions.  Perhaps,  however, 
where  he  knew  that  the  tithes  taken  out  of  his  field 
were  to  be  employed  in  remunerating  the  cares  of  a 
bishop,  the  ruler  of  his  church,  or  in  providing  its 
intended  ministers  with  a  good  education,  he  might 
be  satisfied  that  this  portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
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ras  still  deToted  to  the  service  of  the  great 
y{  all  that  he  had  received ;  and  might  there- 
joice  in  the  hope  that  it  would  aid  to  bring 
%  blessing  upon  his  industry;  rememberings 
isting  his  faith  on  the  promise,  which  says, 
r  the  Lord  with  thy  substance ^  and  with  tlie  first 
faU  thine  increase  ;  so  shall  thy  barns  befitted 
'enty  *•  But  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number 
parishes,  whose  great-tithes  the  monks  had 
viated  to  their  own  use,  and  these  amounted  to 
two  out  of  every  five  throughout  England, 
,yiIL  gave  away  the  power  of  demanding 
thes,  just  as  he  did  the  landed  estates  of  the 
^riesy  to  any  laymen  whom  the  caprice  of  the 
»mpted  him  to  gratify ;  thereby  placing  those, 
dd  the  tithes  so  transferred,  in  the  hard  situa- 
a  person  compelled  to  pay  a  considerable  town- 
maintain  a  watchman,  and  then  refused  the 
;  of  his  care. 

id  been  suggested  to  the  king,  that  to  give 
.  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  a  large  share  of 
3nastic  estates,  would  be  the  best  means  of 
\g  their  zealous  support  of  his  supremacy, 
^  fhe  continued  pretensions  of  the  pope.  But 
i  the  king  might  follow  this  crafty  advice  in  a 
stances,  he  heaped  the  greatest  portion  upon 
lumbler  attendants  about  his  person  as  were 
irward  in  soliciting  for  gifts.  Amongst  these, 
m  Russell  had  long  been  a  tool  of  whom  the 
new  he  might  make  use  for  any  purpose  ;  and 
vility  was  accordingly  rewarded  with  such  cx- 
I  grants  from  the  estates,  and  tithe  property, 
lield  by  the  monks  of  Woburn,  Tavistock,  and 
!a,  and  by  the  convent  situated  between  Hol- 
*  and  the  Strand,  as  made  him  wealthier  than 
f  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 
•n  the  English  Church,  the  permanent  loss  of 

•  Prov.  m.  9,  10. 
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80  great  a  part  of  the  tithes  has  produced  effecti 
which  have  never  since  ceased  to  be  felt.  When  the 
monks  had  the  power  of  determining  which  of  the 
benefices,  in.  their  patronafle,  should  be  stripped  uf 
the  great-tithesy  to  supply  their  monastery,  they  pa^ 
ticularly  selected  those  parishes  where  the  poiNdip 
tion  was  the  largest ;  because  they  knew  that  the 
vicar  (or  deputy)  whom  they  sent  to  petfontt  the 
offices  of  religion,  could  easily  collect  a  very  suflSdeiit 
income,  in  a  populous  place,  from  the  endless  fees 
and  offerings,  which  the  errors  encouraged  by  their 
Church  had  been  especially  devised  to  elicit  fren 
the  superstitious.  But  when  the  Reformation  bed 
taken  away  those  errors,  and  modern  improvemeiits 
in  agriculture  had  npt  yet  given  value  to  various  ar* 
tides  of  produce,  now  reckoned  amongst  the  lesser 
or  vicarial  tithes,  the  sources  of  a  vicar's  maintenance 
fell,  almost,  to  nothing  *.  Hence  the  most  laborious 
cures  afTording  no  adequate  means  of  support  for 
their  minister,  the  governors  of  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  invite  the  rectors  of  small  parishes  to 
accept  vicarages  in  populous  towns ;  where  the  access 
to  society  tempted  them  to  dwell,  whilst  they  sent 
back  a  curate  to  attend  to  their  own  little  flock ;  and 
thus  non-residence  and  pluralities  came  to  be  encou- 
raged, instead  of  being  repressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  have  thought  that  by  admitting  a  number 
of  laymen,  nobles,  and  gentlemen  of  fortune,  to  share 
with  the  clergy  the  revenue  resulting  from  tithes,  the 
Church  has  gained  defenders  in  parliament,  v?ho  feel 
that  its  interests  are  identified  with  their  own,  when- 
ever that  kind  of  property  is  attacked,  and  without 
whose  support  its  remaining  revenue  would  not  have 
been  preserved  uninjured  to  this  day.  Whilst  they 
who  look  higher,  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  whereas 
the  income  of  a  rectory  too  often  tempts  the  patron 

•  •  Thug  it  was  certified  to  parliament  very  early  in  the  next  reign,  that 
the  revenues  of  each  of  several  benefices,  in  the  city  of  York,  had  fallen 
to  Jess  than  11, 10s,  a-year. 
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into  the  guilt  of  bestowing  it  as  a  provision  for  some 
near  kinsman,  without  considering  his  fitness  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with  his 
imm  blood  *.  The  Lord  in  mercy  permitted  the  fleece 
of  many  a  flock  to  be  thus  carried  away  into  a 
stranger's  store,  that  the  greediness  of  worldly  men 
might  less  frequently  hinder  their  being  provided 
wiw  pastors  selected  for  the  skill,  or  zeal,  with  which 
they  were  known  to  tend  His  sheep. 

The  heedless  prodigality  with  which  the  king  gave 
away   the  land  he  had  taken  from  the  monks,  was 
eventually  very  beneficial  to  the  nation;  as  he  thereby 
ffreatly  increased  the  number  of  gentlemen  possess- 
uig  estates  of  sufficient  extent  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent and  influential  opponents  of  the  attempts 
made  to  establish  a  despotic  power,  in  the  following 
century.    It  also  served  to  induce  Henry  himself  to 
keep  up  the  usage  of  calling  parliament  together 
somewhat  frequently ;  that  he  might  obtain,  from  it, 
grants  of  money,  to  be  raised  by  its  acknowledged 
authority ;  instead  of  always  supplying  his  treasury 
by  more  unpopular  means.    Had  an  economical  sove- 
reign gained  such  an  addition  to  the  royal  domains, 
as  Henry  had  now  done,  he  would   never  have 
needed  to  ask  parUament  for  any  farther  assistance ; 
for  the  rental  of  the  estates  now  transferred  to  the 
crown,    was    estimated,   even    in    those  timeir,  at 
225,000/.  a-year.    But  when  the  king  is  said  to  have 
given  an  estate  to  a  servant,  for  merely  placing  l\h 
chair  comfortably  near  the  fire,  and  to  have  thrown 
away  other  monastic  property  at  the  gaming  table,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  no  supplies  could  prevent 
his  being  needy,  and  driven  to  acts  of  dishonesty.  The 
seizure  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  militarv  brother- 
hood, called  Knights  of  St.  John  f,  soon  followed  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  And  when  their  exten- 
sive property  had  also  been  dissipated,  the  duke  of 

•Actsxj.2S.  f  Ste  Vol.  ii.  v,  Wi. 
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Norfolk  melted  down  the  money  received  by  him  as 
treasurer,  and  causing  a  base  alloy  to  be  mixed  with 
it,  supplied  his  royal  master  with  inferior  coin»  which 
those  to  whom  the  king  had  any  payments  to  make 
were  fain  to  accept  as  of  the  same  value  with  the 
purer  silver.  This  fraud  was  repeated  four  several 
times ;  till  twenty  shillings  of  the  king's  coinage^ 
which^  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne^ 
had  contained  as  much  silver  as  thirty-one  of  our 
smaller  shillings^  became  worth  less  than  nine 
shillings  and  fourpence  of  our  money.  So  that  a 
person  who  should  have  lent  the  king  1 550/.  early 
in  his  reign,  would,  at  the  close  of  it,  have  been 
obliged  to  sign  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
been  repaid,  if  he  got  the  same  sum  by  tale,  though 
amounting  in  value  to  barely  466/.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst  that  befell  the  king's  creditors.  In  1544 
he  obtained  from  parliament  an  act,  releasing  hiui 
from  all  claims  for  money,  borrowed  for  his  use 
within  the  two  preceding  years.  This  was  the  se* 
cond  time  the  parliament  had  authorised  the  king  to 
meet  his  creditors  with  a  fiat  refusal  of  their  due, 
since  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  administration  began*; 
but  the  present  act  was  distinguished  by  a  clause 
which  actually  insisted,  that,  if  the  king  had  already 
paid  any  of  these  creditors  the  whole,  or  a  part  of 
what  he  owed  them,  they  should  bring  back  all  they 
had  thus  received,  to  the  royal  treasury ;  that  one 
creditor  might  not  be  better  off  than  another. 
After  this,  it  obviously  would  not  have  been  easy  for 
Henry  to  borrow  money  again.  So,  the  next  year, 
bishop  Gardiner,  the  duke,  and  Wriothesley  the 
chancellor,  being  then  the  ruling  members  of  the 
privy  council,  sent  commissioners  into  every  county, 
to  renew  the  illegal  measure  of  soliciting  benevolences; 
instructing  them  to  call  individuals  before  them  sepa- 
rately, that  one  might  not  encourage  another  to  re- 
fuse  their  request  of  a  contribution  to  the  amount  of 

•  See  ip.  \6^. 
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renty  pence  in  the  pound  on  their  rentml,  and  of 
npence,  in  the  same,  on  their  moTeables.  And, 
henever  they  met  with  a  refusal,  they  were  to  com- 
and  the  party  to  attend  the  privy  council  in  London, 
;  such  time  as  the  commissioners  should  appoint ; 
id  to  be  silent  in  the  mean  while,  that  those  who 
ere  better  disposed  might  not  be  led  wrong  by  their 
onnple  or  persuasion.  In  London,  the  only  per- 
m  of  any  note,  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse  gi%'* 
ff  what  the  law  so  expressly  forbade  to  be  thus 
£ed,  was  Richard  Reed,  alderman.  To  deter 
iiers  from  imitating  him,  this  person  received  an  or- 
sr  requiring  him  to  join  the  army  on  the  borders  of 
Dotland  ;  whilst  a  letter  was  sent  to  sir  Ralph  Ewer, 
le  general,  to  make  the  service  as  disagreeable  and 
mgerous  to  the  unwarlike  citizen  as  could  be  plau- 
bly  managed.  The  result  was  what  the  ministers 
Isbed.  Reed  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch, 
id  had  to  pay  more,  to  redeem  himself  from  capti- 
ty,  than  he  had  refused  to  contribute  to  the  bene- 
lence.  All  this  while  the  parliament  had  been 
anting  the  king  occasional  subsidies,  and  the  con- 
cation  had  given  him  at  one  time  4.9.  and  at  another 
•  in  the  pound,  as  though  he  had  not  received  the 
nefit  of  any  irregular  sources  of  revenue.  He  had 
rther  compelled  several  of  the  bishops  to  exchange 
T^e  portions  of  the  estates  attached  to  the  chief  an- 
»nt  sees,  for  abbey  lands,  of  very  inferior  value.  In 
is  -way  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  found  himself 
iliged  to  surrender  to  the  king  no  less  than  seventy 
anors ;  whilst  Cranmer,  and  Bonner,  by  this  time 
shop  of  London,  were  fain  to  make  the  like  conces- 
3ns.  And  lastly,  the  parliament  passed  an  act, 
hich  put  all  the  endowments  of  both  universities  at 
le  king's  disposal.  Happily,  however,  this  occurred 
jt  a  few  months  before  his  death ;  and,  for  that 
lort  while,  he  was  diverted  from  using  his  power, 
IT  the  humble  petitions  sent  to  him  from  Oxiloid^xA 
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Cambridge  *,  and  by  the  bolder  language  of  remon- 
strance from  Dr.  Cox,  tutor  to  his  only  son,  Edward 
prince  of  Wales. 

That  the  enormous  expenditure  of  Henry  YIIL 
on  mere  gross  feasting,  childish  shows,  and  gifb  to 
wretched  flatterers,  with  the  violent  inroads  upoo 

!>rivate  property,  and  upon  rights  long  established  by 
aw,  which  resulted  from  this  extravagance,  did  not 
make  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  was  partly  owmg  to 
the  general  contempt  entertained  for  the  monks,  from 
whom  he  took  most ;  and  partly  to  the  circumstanoe, 
that  his  extortions,  under  the  name  of  benevol^Me, 
and  the  acts  to  defraud  his  creditors,  were  regarded, 
by  those  who  escaped  injury  from  them,  as  measures 
which  had  shifted  from  their  shoulders  the  necessity 
of  paying  heavier  subsidies.  Whilst  the  subsidies 
themselves  laid  no  burden  upon  the  populace,  who 
knew  that  they  were,  in  this  respect,  far  better  off 
than  the  French  king's  subjects ;  for  he  levied  taxes 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  entrance  of  every 
market  town  in  France. 

In  his  management  of  the  two  great  parties,  into 
which  his  subjects  were  now  divided,  Henry  VIII. 
seemed  to  act  with  more  of  what  the  world  calls 
sagacious  policy ;  inasmuch  as  by  not  uniting  him- 
self, frankly  and  entirely,  to  either  the  reformers, 
or  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church,  he  kept 

*  The  prevalence  of  the  Popish  party  in  Cambridge  had  led  to  biiliop 
Gardiner's  being  chosen  chancellor  of  that  university ;  but  in  this  hour  of 
danger  he  was  under  a  cloud  at  court,  and  no  traces  remain  of  his  haviqg 
made  any  effort  to  protect  the  colleges  from  spoliation.  Yet  that  Gardi- 
ner did  not  neglect  to  exercise  his  authority  as  chancellor,  is  notorJooii 
from  his  peremptory  order  for  preventing  the  learned  sir  John  Chekefrom 
teaching  a  more  reasonable  manner  of  pronouncing  the  Greek  vowels 
tlian  the  bishop  approved  of.  In  this  edict  Gardiner  insisted,  that  do 
distinction  should  be  made,  in  reading,  between  at,  and  c,  oi,  cc,  and  t; 
and  also  that  vj,  t,  and  v,  should  all  have  precisely  the  same  sound  given 
Uiem  in  utterance.  If  any  member  of  the  university  senate  should  openly 
alight  this  order,  he  was  to  be  expelled.  If  an  undergraduate  should  be 
guilt  J  of  such  audacity,  be  was  u>  be  fto^^ed. 
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both  submissiTe  to  his  capricious  interferencCy  from 
their  dread  of  provoking  him  to  become  altogether 
their  enemy.  But  it  must  always  be  folly  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  so  plain  a  rule  as  this— ^i/*  the 
Lord  be  God^  then  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then 
JoUow  him  *•  And  if  the  king  sometimes  regulated 
his  conduct,  in  questions  where  religion  was  con* 
cemed,  by  what  he  thought  the  dictates  of  policy^ 
his  opinions,  as  to  what  was  politic,  were  perpetually 
warped,  this  way  or  that,  by  his  passions.  As  Jane 
Seymour  respected  the  reformers,  Henry  continued 
to  favour  them,  whilst  she  lived;  but  this  queen 
died  within  a  few  days  after  having  given  birth  to 
her  only  child,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
ifterwards  king  of  England.  By  that  time,  ^53^ 
however,  Henry  had  embarked,  under  Crom- 
well's guidance,  in  his  scheme  for  dissolving  the 
great  monasteries,  and  getting  possession  of  tlieir 
property,  the  prospect  of  which  bound  him  still 
closer  to  the  reformers,  by  whose  arguments  he 
hoped  to  see  his  project  justified. 

This  short  interval  of  prosperity,  however,  with 
which  the  Lord  had  thus,  for  the  first  time,  indulged 
the  reformers,  was  stained  with  such  grievous  sins 
as  showed  that  they  had  not  cast  away  the  leaven  of 
that  persecuting  spirit  which  had  been  instilled  into 
them,  whilst  members  of  the  Romish  Church.  Lu- 
ther, and  his  brother  reformers  in  Switzerland,  had 
been  much  distressed  by  the  rise  of  a  sect  called 
anabaptists  f ,  who  declared  that  the  laws  of  men, 
and  the  commands  of  kings  and  magistrates,  were 
not  binding  on  believers ;  and  that  every  one  had  a 
right  to  take  what  he  wanted  from  his  neighbour's 


•  1  Kings  xviii.  21. 

f  They  were  so  named  from  rebaptising  their  converts  ;  asserting  that 
the  baptism  wherewith  they  had  before  been  baptized,  in  their  infancy, 
was  null  and  void.     The  same  name  is  given,  for  the  like  reason,  to  a 
body  of  modern  dissenters;  hut  it  must  not  be  supposed)  iVvaX.  Osi^i]  V^\ 
tbe  wiscMerous  tenets  mentioned  above. 
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property.  Such  contempt  for  the  word  of  God* 
was  accompanied  with  gross  violations  of  the  com- 
mon  decencies  of  life  ;  and  led  to  various  outrageout 
crimes.  As,  therefore,  the  Scripture  reminds  the 
magistrate,  that  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vahif  it 
was  clearly  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  protect 
the  people  committed  to  their  charge  from  having 
their  peace  disturbed  by  the  lawless  behaviour  oi 
these  fanatics.  When,  therefore,  fourteen  anabap-^ 
tists  came  over  to  England,  from  Germany,  in  1535^ 
it  would  have  been  right  to  have  sent  them  back 
forthwith.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  English  govern^ 
ment  put  them  to  the  horrible  death  of  buminffi 
Six  more  of  these  deluded  people  arrived  from  Hd- 
land  now ;  and,  being  immediately  arrested,  they 
were  carried  before  archbishop  Granmer,  and  some 
other  prelates.  Four  out  of  the  six  were  thus  either 
persuaded,  or  terrified,  into  renouncing  their  errors; 
but  the  other  two,  a  man  and  woman,  were  con* 
demned  to  suffer  under  the  like  wicked  sentence. 
The  next  instance  of  persecution  was  one  in  which 
the  archbishop  would  willingly  not  have  intermed- 
dled ;  but,  when  called  upon  to  perform  his  part,  he 
wanted  courage  and  light  to  throw  off  his  prejudices, 
and  thus  he  fell  into  the  awful  crime  of  consendng 
to  the  murder  of  a  man,  to  whom  God  had  chosen 
to  make  known  truths  still  hidden  from  him.  Whilst 
Tyndal  and  Frith  were  dwelling  abroad,  they  were 
joined  by  John  Lambert,  who  had  fied  from  Cam* 
bridge  to  avoid  persecution:  and  their  friendship 
did  him  no  harm  with  the  English  merchants  set* 
tied  at  Antwerp,  who  accepted  him  as  chaplain  to 
their  factory.  Of  this  livelihood,  however,  rir 
Thomas  More  caused  him  to  be  deprived,  and  to 
be  sent  over  as  a  prisoner  to  England.  And  when 
Cranmer  succeeded  archbishop  Warham,  he  found 
Liambert   in   custody,   at  one  of  the   archbishop's 

^  See  KwA*  'uW. 
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s,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  Lambert^  however, 
I  learnt  to  attend  to  the  spirit,  rather  than  to  the 
etter,  of  our  Lord's  words,  when  he  speaks  of 
eliever's  eating  his  flesh  ^,  saw,  from  Frith's 
>le,  that  his  opinion  was  abhorred  by  the  per- 
n  power;  and,  therefore,  giving  up  any  hope 
ing  employed  in  the  Church,  he  thought  to 
notice  by  earning  his  bread  as  a  schoolmaster, 
ing  the  name  of  John  Nicholson.  Whilst 
thus,  he  happened  to  be  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
lUl,  when  Dr.  Taylor  preached  a  sermon,  in 
transubstantiation  was  maintained.  As  Tay* 
M  known  to  have  cast  off  several  other  Popish 
,  Lambert  called  upon  him  shortly  after,  and 
!ted  that  he  would  listen  to  some  arguments 
it  this  also.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  reply,  begged  that 
mid  write  down  his  objections;  and  when 
ert,  in  consequence,  sent  him  a  paper,  Taylor 
d  it  to  Dr.  Barnes,  formerly  prior  to  the 
1  Friary  at  Cambridge;  who,  like  Lambert, 
;  been  obliged  to  quit  the  university,  and  his 
country,  as  a  reformer,  had  since  made  him- 
seful  to  the  king,  by  conducting  his  negocia- 
with  the  Lutheran  princes.  Barnes  had  im* 
from  Luther  his  unhappy  abhorrence  of  all 
who  thought,  that  neither  transubstantiation 
msubstantiation  were  any  part  of  the  primitive 
so  he  urged  Taylor  to  prosecute  Lambert,  in 
'chbishop's  court,  as  a  heretic.  Cranmer,  as 
w  then  stood,  was  required  to  listen  to  such  a 
e ;  but  when  it  came  before  him,  Lambert  said, 
leal  to  the  king.  And  bishop  Gardiner  ad- 
Henry  to  sanction  this  appeal;  because  it 
.  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
that  he  was  no  patron  of  heretics ;  though 
lope  had  publicly  pronounced  him  to  be  so. 
re  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  prelates,  the 

•  John  vi.  5&  63. 
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nobles,  the  judges,  and  the  other  great  officers  of 
state,  infonning  them  that  the  king  would  exanHoe 
the  accused  in  person  ;  and  would  himself  conduct 
some  part  of  the  expected  discussion.  So  when  die 
humble  schoolmaster  was  brought  a  prisoner  into 
Westminster  HaU»  he  found  it  crowded  with  spec* 
tators  of  rank ;  and  perceiTed,  with  dismay,  that  be 
must  confront  his  sovereign,  at  whose  riffht  was  a 
line  of  bishops,  ready  to  confirm  their  roysd  master^s 
arguments.  Sampson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  who 
had  been  promoted  for  upholding  the  king's  lUf 
premacy  against  the  pope's,  but  loved  the  doctrinei 
of  popery,  began  the  business  of  the  day,  by  td&ng 
the  assembly,  that  they  would  now  see  the  king  was 
not  inclined  to  shield  heretics  from  due  punishment 
After  t^is  manifest  threat,  the  king  looking  at  the 
accused,  said,  '*  Ho,  good  fellow,  what  is  thy  namer 
To  which  he  replied,  on  his  knees,  *' My  name  it 
John  Nicholson ;  although,  of  many,  I  be  called 
Lambert."  "  What,"  rejoined  the  king,  **  have  you 
two  names  ?  I  would  not  trust  you,  with  your  two  < 
names,  if  you  were  my  brother."  "  Oh,  most  noUe 
prince,"  was  his  reply,  '^  your  bishpps  forced  me,  of 
necessity,  to  change  my  name."  He  then  began  bis 
defence ;  respectfully  thanking  the  king,  in  his  oat- 
set,  for  his  clemenc}  in  condescending  to  preside  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  giving  his  subjects  the 
advantage  of  pleading  before  so  learned  a  monarch. 
The  king,  however,  here  interrupted  him  ;  and  told 
him  sternly,  '^  he  did  not  come  there  to  hear  his  own 
praises!"  This  roughness  soon  terrified  Lambert 
from  proceeding,  till  the  king  said,  *^  Why  standest 
thou  still  ?  answer  plainly ;  Is  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  or  not?"  **I  reply," 
said  he,.  **in  St  Austin's  words."  "Answer  me 
not,"  was  the  king's  retort,  "  either  out  of  St 
Austin,  or  out  of  any  other  author :  but  tell  me 
plainly.  Is  the  body  of  Christ  there,  or  not  ?"  When 
thus  pressed,   Lambert  "ptetettedL  cuc.^\»\\«raL^  the 
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cing's  Utmost  wrath,  to  framing  a  lie ;  and  answered 
irmly,  **  I  deny  the  bread  to  be  the  Lord's  body.** 
^  Then,  mark  well/'  said  the  king,  *'  thou  shalt  be 
x>ndemned  even  by  Christ's  own  words,  This  is  my 
body."*  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Lambert  to 
liave  exposed  the  emptiness  of  this  remark,  by  ob- 
terving  to  him  that  the  Lord  also  said.  This  cup  is 
Atf  new  Testament*,  which  words  the  king  must 
liave  allowed,  were  not  to  be  taken  according  to 
tbeir  letter.  But  Henry  left  it  to  archbishop  Cran- 
■er  to  continue  the  dispute ;  who  betook  himself  to 
I  different  argument ;  and  when  he  seemed  to  com- 
bat Lambert  but  faintly^  bishop  Gardiner  stepped 
Snrward.  Thus  was  the  poor  prisoner  called  upon 
to  answer  all  the  subtleties  which  eight  antagonists 
lad  prepared  to  perplex  him ;  whilst  the  applause 
yf  the  courtiers  around,  was  loudly  bestowed  on 
hose  who  confirmed  the  king's  words ;  till  the  dis- 
cission had  been  protracted  five  hours,  and  torches 
rere  brought  into  the  ball,  to  continue  the  scene 
tfter  sunset.  By  this  time  Lambert  was  exhausted, 
md  bewildered,  and  ceased  to  reply.  The  king, 
faerefore,  now  exultingly  asked,  "  Art  thou  satisfied 
vith  the  arguments  of  these  learned  men  ?  Wilt 
bou  live,  or  die  ?"  To  which,  like  one  who  did  not 
ID  love  his  life  on  earth,  as  to  be  willing  to  lose 
eternal  lifef,  he  replied,  ^'That  he  committed  his 
toul  to  God,  and  submitted  his  body  to  the  king's 
nercy."  "  Then,"  said  Henry,  •*  thou  must  die,  for 
[  will  not  be  the  patron  of  heretics."  And,  upon 
Ills,  lord  Cromwell  read  his  sentence  aloud ;  con- 
temning him  to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield.  It  was 
n)eedily  executed,  but  so  barbarously  mismanaged, 
bat  this  martyr's  sufferings  were  such  as  even  the 
loldiers  could  not  bear  to  witness ;  and  therefore 
(truck  him  with  halberds,  to  terminate  them.  His 
ipsbore  him  witness  that  he  wsLs/ait/iful  to  the  end; 

•  Luke  xxii.  20.  f  JoVin  »\.  Vi. 
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exclaiming  even  then,  "  None  but  Christ !  None  but 
Christ !"  And  thus  he  passed  into  the  presence  of 
his  Lord ;  who  has  expressly  said  to  such,  /  wiU 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life  ♦. 

It  is  written,  that  God  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
servants  f .  And  they  who  saw  Lambert's  bleeding 
body  smothered  up  in  the  fire,  might  have  expected 
that  the  Lord,  in  His  righteous  anger,  would  quench 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  in  our  land,  even  as  He 
removed  His  church  from  Jerusalem,  for  the  sins  of 
her  prophets,  and  the  iniquities  of  her  priests,  who 
had  shed  the  blood  of  the  jtist  in  the  midst  ofher%> 
But  our  God  is  a  faithful  God,  who  keepeth  covenant 
and  mercy  with  them  that  love  Him  §.  Like  David, 
the  reformers  found  forgiveness ;  but  like  him,  if  their 
sin  was  put  away,  they  were  still  most  justly  con- 
demned to  suffer  after  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
transgressed  ||.  The  murder  of  Lambert  was  fol- 
lowed, in  a  very  few  months,  by  what  came  to  be 
called  "  The  bloody  Act  of  the  Six  Articles ;"  which 

the   lord    chancellor,  Audley,    introduced 
1639^'     into  parliament,    as  recommended  by  the 

king,  out  of  his  desire  to  prevent  all  strife 
about  religion.     By  this  law,  L  Transubstantiation ; 

2.  The  refusal  of  the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity ; 

3.  The  prohibition  against  a  clergyman's  being  mar- 
ried ;  4.  The  continuance  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  monks  and  nuns  by  their  vows ;  5.  The  belief  that 
a  priest  could  benefit  the  souls  of  others  by  his  own 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  6.  The  necessity  of 
every  man's  confessing  all  his  sins  to  a  priest  ^,  were 
declared  to  be  so  manifestly  agreeable  to  God's  word, 
that  whosoever  should  preach,  or  obstinately  dispute 
against  any  one  of  these  six  articles,  was  to  be  ad- 
judged a  felon,  and  suffer  death.  And  the  like  pe- 
nalty was  to  fall  on  any  married  priest,  who  should 

•  Rev.  ii.  10.  t  Deut  xxxil.  43.  J  Sam.  iv.  IS. 

/  Deut  vii.  9.  \\  See  2  Sam.  xii.  10—13. 

i  See  vol  XL,  pp.  259,  260. 
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e  to  live  with  his  wife.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
iviously  sounded  his  brother  peers,  to  learn 
r  they  would  sanction  these  articles  ;  and  so 
tronger  was  the  fear  of  the  king  than  the  fear 
,  in  their  breasts,  that  not  a  single  nobleman 
;d  to  speak  against  a  bill  that  went  to  deprive 

the  right  to  express  an  opinion  which  he 
ive  to  feel  it  his  bounden  duty  to  proclaim. 
w  bishops  of  the  reformed  party  raised  their 
in  vain.  Archbishop  Cranmer  opposed  the 
^very  stage  of  its  progress ;  and  when  the  king 
:ed  he  would  absent  himself  from  the  house  of 
if  he  could  not  conscientiously  assent  to  it, 
er  had  the  firmness  to  answer,  that  the  cause 
3d's,  and  that  he  could  not  remain  away. 
?n  this  bill  had  become  a  law,  Latimer  resigned 
hopric  of  Worcester,  as  did  Shaxton  that  of 
iry ;  but  their  retreat  did  not  save  them  from 
mprisoned,  as  opposers  of  the  articles.  Cran* 
pears  to  have  expected  the  like  severity,  and 

sent  his  wife  back  to  her  relations  in  Ger- 

but  the  king  had,  by  now,  such  a  personal 
nent  for  him,  that  he  sent  some  of  the  chief 
Y  to  deliver  the  archbishop  encouraging  assur- 
)£  his  safety.     On  the  other  hand,  the  king's 

counsellors  persuaded  him  to  appoint  com* 
lers,  with  authority  to  make  enquiries,  and 
t  to  prison  all  offenders  against  the  act.  The 
was,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  no  less  than 
spectable  persons  were  confined  in  the  differ- 
Is  of  London  alone  ;  a  number  which  so  per- 

the  chancellor,  Audley,  that  he,  and  the  duke 
folk,  joined  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  in  recom- 
ig  that  they  should  all  be  pardoned.  But 
1  this  was  acceded  to,  bishop  Latimer  was  kept 
on  till  the  king's  death  ;  and  bishop  Shaxton, 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  purchase  his  liberty  by 
dng  to  be  reconverted  to  a  belief  in  those  erro- 
opinions  which  he  had  long  boldly  coivdiemw^^* 
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The  open  manner  in  which  the  pope  urged  the 
emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France   and  Scotland,  to 
unite  and  dethrone  the  king  of  England,  had  made 
Henry  desirous  of  entering  into  a  close  confederacj 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  ;  and  he  had 
even  encouraged  several  of  their  divines  to  visit  Loo- 
don,  and  to  communicate  freely  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.     But  they  went  away  dissatisfied 
with  his  language  and  proceedings;  and  the  pecu- 
liarly benevolent  German  reformer,  Melancthon,  ht 
whom  the  king  professed  especial  respect,  wrote  him 
an  earnest  letter  of  expostulation  on  the  subject  of  the 
six  articles  act.     Hence,  as  the  king  was  now  wishing 
to  be  re-married,  Cromwell  desiring  to  see  him  on 
good  terms  with  the  Protestant  German  league,  re* 
commended  his  master  to  offer  to  make  one  of  the 
duke  of  Cleves'  sisters  his  queen ;  the  duke  being 
neaHy  related  both  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  to 
the  landgrave   of  Hesse.     The  suggestion  pleased 
Henry;    and  he   ordered  Hans   Holbein,   a  Swiss 
painter,  living  in  England,  to  go  over    to   Cleves, 
and  bring  him  back  a  faithful  picture   of  the  two 
ladies,  Anne  and  Amelia,  from  whom  he  was  to  select 
his  wife.     Hans  Holbein  was  the  earliest  painter  of 
portraits  in  this  country,  whose  pictures  had  sufficient 
merit  to  let  them  be  still  admired.     His  evident  skill 
in  painting  led  the  English  nobles  to  consult  him  for 
designs  for  building  houses ;  and  like  the  cotempo* 
rary  artists  in  France,  whose  works  he  had  probably 
seen,  he  departed  entirely  from  the  style  of  the  pre- 
ceding ages,  now  called  Gothic,  making  the  windows 
square-headed  instead  of  being  arched  or  pointed, 
though  still  divided  into  three  or  more  compartments 
by  stone  uprights.     The  east  end  of  Wilton-house, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke's,  is  a  specimen  of  his  taste ; 
and  the  English  architects  every  where  adopted  a 
similar  style.     So  that  all  Gothic  buildings,  except 
such  as  have  been  built  in  very  recent  times,  in  imi« 
tation  of  the  older  ones,  ma^  be  known  to  be  of  an 
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earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign. 

This  able  painter^  however,  chose  to  display  his 
skill  in  giving  to  Anne  of  Cleves  a  much  more  grace*- 
lol  appearance  than  really  belonged  to  her.  And 
^nry,  guiding  his  choice  of  a  wife  by  his  eye, 
thought  he  was  about  to  receive  a  beauty  for  his 
Fourth  queen.  But  when  she  reached  England,  and 
the  king  hastened  to  have  his  first  unceremonious 
interview  with  her,  at  Rochester,  he  was  so  unplea- 
iantly  surprised  at  her  homely  features  and  coarse 
igure,  that  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  speak 
9  her  with  civility  ;  and  as  he  was  rowed  back  to  his 
lalace,  at  Greenwich,  he  expressed  his  disgust  in  no 
leasured  terms.  Still  she  and  her  train  moved  on : 
nd  the  king,  who  had  summoned  his  nobility  to 
Bcort  her,  felt  it  necessary  to  go  forth  in  state,  and 
leet  the  procession,  as  it  approached  Blackheath. 
(ut  when  her  brother's  envoys  had  altogether  deli- 
ered  her  into  the  king's  hands,  and  expected  to  see 
je  marriage  celebrated  forthwith,  Henry  affected  to 
e  disturbed  with  scruples,  respecting  an  engage- 
lent,  which  her  father  had  once  made,  to  marry  her 
>  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine;  and  he  desired  lord 
'romwell  to  set  on  foot  an  enquiry,  whether  that 
light  not  invalidate  what  they  were  now  going  about. 
t  was  so  notorious,  however,  that  Anne  had  then 
»een  a  mere  child,  and  that  the  engagement  had  long 
ince  been  given  up,  that  archbishop  Cranmer  and 
Tonstal  bishop  of  Durham,  joined  Cromwell  in  as- 
uring  the  king,  that  there  was  no  lawful  impediment 
o  his  marriage.  Upon  receiving  this  answer,  Henry 
aidj  **  Must  I  then  needs  put  my  neck  in  the  yoke, 
.gainst  my  will?**  And  in  this  ill  humour, he 
ubmitted  to  go  through  the  marriage  cere-  X640. 
dony.  But  his  aversion  to  her  daily  in- 
reased.  She  possessed  no  accomplishments,  and 
aade  but  httle  progress  in  learning  to  speak  English ; 
nd  Henry  soon  began  to  turn  his  des\Te  Xoy<&\d% 
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Catharine  Howard,  a  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
His  impatience  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  then  became 
unbounded  ;  and  Cromwell,  whom  he  had  just  pro- 
moted to  the  earldom  of  Essex,  was  now  regarded  by 
him  with  hatred,  as  having  been  the  great  promoter 
of  his  marriage.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  therefore, 
ever  ready  to  serve  the  king's  passions,  arrested  his 
June  10.  colleague  Cromwell,  as  they  sat  together  at 
the  council-table,  charging  him  with  high 
treason.  As  this  charge  could  not  have  been  plao*  i 
sibly  maintained,  had  he  been  put  upon  his  triat  the  ^ 
king  resorted  to  that  iniquitous  method  of  proceeding 
which  Cromwell,  in  his  prosperity,  had  asked  the 
judges  to  sanction.  The  lords  were  urged  to  pass  a 
bill  of  attainder  against  him,  without  hearine  his  de- 
fence ;  and  they  went,  in  two  days,  through  toe  formi 
necessary  for  condemning  him  to  die,  as  a  heretic 
and  a  traitor.  Cranmer  alone  had  the  generosity  to 
make  one  effort  to  save  him,  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
king ;  in  which  he  reminded  Henry  of  the  zealoni 
obedience  Cromwell  had  ever  paid  to  his  wishes.  la 
truth,  this  letter  attests  his  subserviency  to  have  been 
such  as  was  certainly  criminal ;  but  it  shotdd  have 
made  Henry  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  ingratitude, 
in  suffering  a  minister  to  be  condemned  for  a  traitor, 
•*  who,"  said  Cranmer,  **  studied  always  to  set  for- 
ward whatsoever  was  your  majesty's  will  and  plea- 
sure. He  that  cared  for  no  man's  displeasure,  to 
serve  your  majesty. — I  pray  God,  continually,  to  send 
such  a  counsellor  in  his  place,  whom  your  grace  may 
trust,  and  who,  for  all  his  qualities,  can  and  will  serve 
your  grace  like  to  him,  and  that  will  have  so  much 
solicitude  and  care  to  preserve  your  grace  from  aD 
dangers,  as  I  ever  thought  he  had."  Cromwell  too» 
who  could  not  feel,  like  Lambert,  that  he  was  about 
to  surrender  his  life  for  conscience  sake,  grasped  at 
an  opportunity  of  serving  the  king,  who  had  the  in- 
delicacy to  ask  it  of  him  whilst  he  lay  under  condem- 
nation;  and  closed  the  documetvu^  which  he  had  been 
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lired  to  furnish,  with  these  moving  words, ''  Writ- 
at  the  Tower,  this  last  of  June,  with  the  heavy 
rt  and  trembling  hand  of  your  liighness*  most 
ry  and  most  miserable  prisoner,  and  poor  slave, 
»ma8  Cromwell.  Most  gracious  prince,  1  cry  for 
cy,  mercy,  mercy."  But  the  king  had  given 
self  up  so  thoroughly  to  selfishness,  that  his  heart 

become  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nelher  miU 
e.     Cromwell  was  beheaded. 
Lt  this  time,  there  were  three  protestant  clergy- 
i  in  the  tower ;  Jerome,  vicar  of  Stepney ;  one 
ard ;  and  Dr.  Barnes,  so  recently  the  mover  of 

persecution  against  Lambert.  These  persons 
ig  appointed  Lent  preachers  at  St.  PauFs  cross, 
iishop  Bonner,  to  gratify  Cromwell,  then  in  favour, 

ofiended  bishop  Gardiner,  by  the  pertinacity 
I  which  they  had  taught  that  ^*  we  are  justified 
faith  only  * ;"  after  he  had  insisted  on  their  re- 
neing  such  language,  and  had  himself  preached 
contrary  from  the  same  pulpit.  As  this  offen- 
doctrine,  however,  did  not  come  under  the  lash 
he  six-article  act,  parliament  had  again  lent  itself 
he  work  of  blood,  by  passing  an  act  expressly 
lemning  these  three  individuals  to  the  stake. 
bin  a  couple  of  days  after  Cromwell's  execution, 
r  were,  accordingly,  dragged  on  hurdles  from  the 
rer  to  Smithfield ;  each  reformer  having  a  friar 
oned  at  his  side,  who  was  to  suflPer  for  upholding 
pope's  supremacy ;  that  it  might  be  publicly  seen 
I  what  frightful  impartiality  Henry  was  now  re- 
ed to  punish  those  who  had  advanced  either 
her,  or  less,  than  himself,  in  disliking  the  abuses 
ouraged  by  the  Romish  church.  The  friars  suf- 
td  the  hideous  death  allotted  to  traitors ;  whilst 
■DCS,  and  his  two  brethren,  were  burned  as  here- 
.  These  plain  indications  that  the  king  was  not 
)e  opposed  with  impunity,  were  scarcely  needed 

•  No.  XL  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  EngUud. 
7L0  III.  M 
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to  make  less  courageous  men  go  through  the  dis- 
graceful task  now  imposed  upon  the  parliament  and 
the  convocation.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  found  Cran-. 
mer  too  timid  to  refuse  to  join  him»  in  stating  to  par- 
liament, that  it  was  desirable  to  set  the  king  free  fron 
a  marriage  which  was  odious  to  him  ;  and  both  houses 
thereupon  waited  on  Henry,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  listen  to  their  wishes  concerning  a  subject  of 
great  delicacy.  To  this  he  replied «  with  grave  by* 
pocrisy,  that  he  was  sure  nothing  would  come  fixMB 
them  either  evil,  or  unreasonable,  and  therefore  \ntit 
them  speak  their  minds  freely.  Having  received  thk 
answer,  they  besought  him  to  let  his  divines  exanuiiB 
into  the  validity  of  his  late  marriage ;  which  was  ae* 
cordingly  referred  to  the  convocation ;  and,  befors 
that  body,  the  archbishop  and  bishop  Tonstal  nov 
declared  the  engagement  between  Anne  of  Clevai 
and  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  be  an  impe- 
diment to  its  validity  ;  whilst  all,  with  greater  gmh, 
allowed  the  king's  dislike  to  his  wife  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  holding  the  marriage  null.  This  decision 
of  the  representatives  of  the  church  was  inunediatelj 
ratified  by  parliament;  which,  however,  perceiving 
that  such  a  decision  might  break  the  peace  of  man]! 
a  private  family,  passed  a  law,  declaring  that  no  pre* 
tence  of  a  previous  contract,  nor  any  relationship 
not  especially  noticed  in  the  prohibitions  of  the  law 
of  God,  would  henceforward  be  allowed  to  nulHff 
any  marriage  after  its  completion.  Thus  did  die 
parliament  virtually  condemn  its  own  recent  conduct; 
and  that  of  all  concerned  in  proclaiming  Anne  Bo* 
leyn's  marriage  to  have  been  null.  To  qualify  the 
affront  to  his  unoffending  wife,  Anne  of  Cleves,  she 
was  permitted  to  bear  the  title  of  the  king's  adopted 
sister,  on  her  ceasing  to  be  styled  queen,  ana  an 
August  8.  estate  of  ^000/.  a  year  was  settled  upon 
her  for  life ;  whilst  Catharine  Howard 
became  the  king's  fifth  wife. 
llie  next  year  Hent^f  XooVl  \3i^ti  Vwa  \Jckft  title  of 
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Ireland ;  his  predecessors  having  merely  styled 
Ives  lordjs  of  that  country.  At  the  beginning 
eign  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  governor  of  Ire- 
tnd,  on  the  earl's  death,  he  was  succeeded  in 
portant  post  by  his  son,  till  cardinal  Wolsey 
3r  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  same  nobleman  who 
w  at  the  head  of  administration  with  the  title 
I  of  Norfolk.  He  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
earl  of  Ormond,  surnamed  by  the  Irish,  Piers 
(d  * ;  who,  however,  was  still  more  quickly 
ided  by  Kildare  again,  the  rival  of  his  family ; 
Idare  was  ere  long  summoned  to  England,  but 
.  to  leave  his  son,  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald*  as 
uty.  On  reaching  London,  the  earl  of  Kil- 
»und  that  various  accusations  had  been  sent 
ainst  him,  and  that  the  king  attributed  to  his 
smment  the  relapse  of  large  portions  of  the 
'  into  the  customs  and  language  of  the  original 
rhich  had  extended  so  far  that  the  English 
ongue,  and  dress,  no  longer  prevailed  any 
except  in  a  small  district  round  Dublin,  not 
an  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  On  these  charges 
i  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  it  was 
ly  rumoured  in  Ireland,  that  he  had  been 
leath.  The  rumour  was  false ;  but  lord  Tho-. 
o  impatient  to  allow  time  for  ascertaining  it  to 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  king.  A  civil 
Aued  within  the  English  pale ;  and  the  most 
ed  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  desolated,  before 
»onard  Grey,  son  of  the  marquess  of  Dorset, 
id  crossed  the  channel  with  an  army  from 
d,  could  force  lord  Thomas  to  submission. 

Qillapatricki  the  native  Irish  chieftain  of  Ossory,  thinking  him. 
tved  by  the  earl  of  Orroond,  resolved  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
te  with  Henry.  And,  accordingly,  as  the  king  was  one  day 
he  royal  chapel,  be  found  himself  addressed  by  a  person  who 
epped  forward,  and  said,  Sta  pedibus !  Domine  rex !  Dominus 
lapatricius,  me  misit  ad  te  ;  et  jussit  dicere  quod  si  non  vis  cas- 
mm  Rafum,  ipse  faciet  helium  contra  te.  What  no\xce  ^e 
of  hi*  brother  sovereign's  embassy  does  not  appear. 
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Having  surrendered  himself^  the  young  Fitzgerald   j 
was  commanded  to  repair  to  England,   and  soliek 
the  king's  forgiveness.     But  Henry  ordered  him  to 
be  arrested  as  he  got  near  Windsor.     There  wem 
still  six  lords  Fitzgerald,  uncles  to  this  rash  young 
man,  who,  if  he  were  to  be  executed,  might  employ 
the  influence  of  their  powerful  family  to  raise  a  new 
rebellion.  So  the  king  bade  lord  Leonard  seize  thei^ 
and  send  them  over.  To  effect  this,  he  did  not  scmpb  | 
to  invite  all  of  them  but  one,  a  mere  boy,  to  a  banqink 
in  Dublin  castle.  As  three  of  their  number  had  noto- 
riously  disapproved  of  lord  Thomas's  misconduct,  tht 
brothers  accepted    lord  Leonard's  invitation.    Baf^ 
after  having  feasted  with  him,  tliey  found  themsebci 
his  prisoners ;  were  hastily  conveyed  to  London ;  anl 
all  perished,  with   their  nephew,  on   the   scafibU. 
Thinking  he  had  thus  effectually  broken  the  spirit  of  I 
the  Anglo-Irish  chiefs,  Henry  next  urged  the  gofWP- 
nor  to  bring  the  Irish  church  into  the  same  state  ai 
the   English.     A  pious  reformer,  named    Brownet 
once  the  head  of  a  monastery  of  Augustine  friars,  is 
London,  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Dublin ;    the   last   archbishop   having 
been  murdered  by  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald's  follov- 
ers.     The  Irish  parliament  made  no  difficulty  of  com- 
plying with  the  king's  desire,  so  far  as  passing  laws 
similar  to  those  lately  enacted  in  England  ;  for  ae^ 
ting  aside  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  for  suppress- 
ing monasteries.     But  the  popes  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  patrons  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
court  of  Rome  made  active  exertions  to  prevent  the 
Irish  prelates  and  native  chieftains  from  acquieaciiig 
in  these  changes.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  arch- 
bishop Browne  carried  over  any  enlightened  clergy 
men,  they  were  unable  to  lay  open  the  Scriptures  to 
the  natives ;    being  unacquainted    with    the    Iridi 
tongue.    Hence  the  reformation  gained  no  partisans 
Hmong  the  people.     O'Neal,  a  powerful  chieftain  in 
9  north,  being  flattered  b>j  Si.\^VX«tfcattLthe  pope, 
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exhorting  him  to  suppress  heresy,  marched  with  a 
numerous  army  to  compel  the  ^vemor  to  retract  all 
Ins  measures  against  popery.     This  rebellion^  how- 
efer,  was  quickly  terminated  by  a   victory,   which 
Imrd  Leonard  Grey  obtained  over  him,  at  Bellahoe, 
oil  the  borders  of  Meath ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Irish,  lord  Leonard  was,  immediately  after,  recalled 
Uk  England,   and   beheaded ;   not    for  his 
toeachery  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  which  would      1541,  ' 
have  deserved  a  just  monarch's  anger ;  but, 
imongst   other  frivolous  pretexts,  for  having  con- 
nived at  the  escape  of  their  young  brother,  who  had 
sot  away  to  the  continent,  and  joined  cardinal  Pole. 
That  the  system  under  which  Ireland  had  been  m«i- 
iaged  was  discreditable,  either  to  the  English  admi- 
instration,  or  to  those  whom  it  had  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  that  country,  is  evident,  from  a 
eomplaint  recently  sent  over  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  Robert  Cowley,  a  member  of  the  Irish  council, 
who  tells  him,  that  wishing  to  know  how  it  should 
happen  that,  after  seizing  much  monastic  property, 
and  a  continual  levying  of  fines  for  offences,  the  king 
vas  so  regularly  obliged  to  send  over  treasure  from 
Bngland,  whilst  the  soldiers  were  for  ever  crying 
out  that  their  pay  was  in  arrears,  he  had  ascertained 
that    **  there    could  be    found  no  manner  of  roll, 
book,  or  scroll  of  the  king's  revenues  with  the  barons 
(of  the  Irish  exchequer),  with  the  remembrancers, 
with  the  chamberlains,  nor  with  the  engrossers ;"  but 
that  Brabazon,  treasurer  of  the  wars,  and  one  Tho- 
mas Agard,  took  all,  and  paid  all ;  and  then  audited 
their  own  accounts. 

Lord  Leonard  Grey  had  been  superseded  by  sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger,  who  reaped  the  benefits  of  his 
predecessor's  success.  And  now  a  parliament  was 
summoned  to  Dublin,    which  passed   the  _ 

necessary  enactments  for  proclaiming  Henry      1542.  * 
Ung  of  Ireland,  instead  of  merely  lord^  as 
heretofore.    It  was  but  a  change  of  nam^\  ^^^  ^^ 
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gratifying  was  it  to  the  vanity  of  the  Irishman  of  that 
generation,  to  hear  their  country  styled  a  kingdonii 
that  this  step  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  some  of  the  most  turbulent  chief* 
tains  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  accept 
peerages*  Thus  O'Neal  was  made  earl  of  Tjrronei 
and  O'Brian,  earlof  Thomond.  And  being  thence 
forward  admitted  to  sit  in  parliament,  like  Normaa 
barony,  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  native  princes 
of  Ulster  and  Munster,  began  to  fall  into  neglect 

When  king  Henry  ordered  lord  Leonard  for  ez« 
ecution,  he  was  intent  on  a  journey  towards  Scotlaiid» 
where  his  sister  Margaret's  son,  James  V.,  had  nov 
grown  up  to  man's  estate,  and  being  of  an  active  dis- 
position, yet  much  ruled  by  priests,  had  lately  shown 
himself  disposed  to  take  up  arms  at  the  pope's  Irid* 
ding,  against  our  king,  if  Francis  and  the  emperor 
would  have  done  the  same.  '  To  prevent  the  pope 
from  having  an  ally,  so  favourably  situated  for  h^ 
rassing  England,  king  Henry  had,  at  one  time,  sent 
his  nephew  some  books,  exposing  the  errors  of  tbe 
church  of  Rome  ;  and,  at  another  time,  bad  sent  the 
bishop  of  St.  David's  to  preach  to  the  Scottish  court 
But  James  had  ordered  the  books  to  be  cast  into  the 
fire,  and  had  refused  to  hear  the  bishop.  Hence 
Henry  had  now  resolved  to  go  as  far  north  as  York, 
and  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview  with 
king  James,  whom  he  had  pressingly  invited  to  meet 
him  there.  Henry's  conduct  had  certainly  not  been 
such  as  to  tempt  any  reasonable  man  to  think  hhn 
qualified  for  being  his  guide  in  religion ;  and  yet, 
such  as  he  was,  his  sins  were  not  more  gross  tnan 
those  of  pope  Paul  HI.  whom  James  looked  up  to 
as  an  infallible  guide.     The  king  of  England  had 

some  ground  for  being  irritated,  when,  hav- 
ld4l.  i"S  ^^ited  at  York  a  week,  he  heard  that  his 

royal  nephew  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  him,  as 

to  decline  crossing  the  English  borders,  for  fear  of 

being  improperly  treated,  \u  &i^\l^  oi  ^<^\»r^'«  aolemn 
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inces  of  kindly  regard  for  him*     But  a  severer 
Qcation  was  at  hand. 

]g  Henry  had  just  publicly  expressed  his  hap* 
I  at  having,  in  Catharine  Howard,  a  queen 
I  he  styled  *  a  jewel  for  womanhood ;'  when 
Cranmer  found  it  his  painful  duty  to  acquaint 
that  he  had  received  credible  testimony  of 
Aving  been  long  addicted  to  exceeding  wicked- 
This  heavy  intelligence  was  followed  up  by  a 
investigation,  which  proved  to  the  king  that  he 
low,  indeed,  such  a  wife  as  he  had  too  easily 
3d  himself  to  suspect  Anne  Boleyn  of  being ; 
lat  lady  Rochford,  to  whose  calumnies  against 
injured  queen  he  had  rashly  listened,  was  now 
rered  to  be  the  profligate  abettor  of  Catharine 
ird's  sins.  They  were,  accordingly,  both  con- 
ed to  be  beheaded,  with  some  other  miserable 
iplices  of  her  crime.  Yet,  before  he  suffered 
enalty  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  this  un-  peb.  13, 
f  sinner,  Henry  should  have  reflected  1542. 
adultress  as  she  was,  it  became  not  him  to  be 
me  in  punishing  her ;  since  when  he  had  first 
d  upon  her  to  desire  her  for  his  wife,  that  look 
him  guilty  of  adultery  in  the  sight  of  God  ♦  ; 
uch  as  he  was,  at  that  time,  the  husband  of 
of  Cleves. 

the  ill  humour  which  this  domestic  affliction 
iced,  Henry  brooded  over  the  slight  put  upon 
ly  his  nephew,  king  James ;  and  began  prepara- 
for  making  war  upon  him.  As  some  farther 
e,  however,  was  necessary,  he  insisted  that 
3  ought  to  do  him  homage  for  the  kingdom  of 
ind.  But  whilst  this,  and  other  subjects  of 
Bnce,  were  under  debate,  Henry  suffered  his 
:o  make  prizes  of  several  Scottish  merchantmen; 
which  the  Scotch  borderers  thought  they  had 
r  sufficient  pretext  for  crossing  the  borders,  in 

•  Matt.  V.  28,  and  xix.  9. 
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Dumbersy  to  rob  their  English  neighbours*  King 
Oct  21.  Henry  then  declared  war.  And  the  duke  of 
'  Norfolk  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  and  began  to  rob  on  a  larger  scale ;  encouraging 
his  troops  to  burn  eight-and-twenty  villages  and 
towns,  whose  inhabitants  had  offered  no  resistance 
to  his  progress.  This  impolitic,  as  well  as  wicked, 
procedure  soon  compelled  the  English  to  retreat  into 
Northumberland,  for  provisions ;  and  by  that  time, 
king  James  had  gathered  his  nobles  and  their  fol- 
lowers around  him,  and  threatened  England  with  in- 
vasion, in  return.  As  however  the  Scotch  objected 
to  their  king's  exposing  himself  to  the  dangers  of  war- 
fare, least  their  country  should  again  be  exposed  to 
the  mischiefs  of  a  long  minority,  such  as  had  followed 
the  death  of  his  father  in  the  field  of  Flodden,  it 
became  necessary  to  appoint  a  general.  And  James 
gave  that  coveted  post  to  one  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  mere 
court  flatterer,  lately  his  page ;  which  so  offended 
the  nobles  and  his  whole  army,  that  it  was  already 
breaking  up,  to  disperse,  when  about  five  hundred 

Nov  24  English  horsemen  came  in  sight.  For  a 
moment,  some  of  the  Scotch  advanced  to 
encounter  them  ;  but  presently  turned  back  and  fled, 
perceiving  themselves  to  be  unsupported  by  their 
fellows.  The  English,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  pursue  them  ;  and  easily  made  prisoners  of 
the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn,  and  the  lords 
Maxwell,  Oliphant,  Gray,  and  Somerville,  with 
Oliver  Sinclair,  and  as  many  of  less  note  as  they 
could  drive  before  them ;  besides  capturing  twenty 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  the  baggage  of  the  Scotch 
army. 

^  After  this  Henry,  whose  wasteful  profusion  made 
him  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  such  an  army,  sent  a 
herald  into  Scotland,  to  announce  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  again  make  peace.  It  was  an  especial  point 
of  honour  to  regard  the  painted  coat  of  a  herald  as  a 
sufficient  protection,  for  Vvim,  a^oAust  violence,  even 
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in  the  field  of  battle ;  but  one  Leech,  who  had  been 
bailiff  of  Louth,  and  had  fled  from  Lincolnshire,  after 
the  rebellion  there,  abhorring  the  sight  of  Henry's 
coat  of  arms,  slew  the  English  herald* 

King  James,  whose  health  had  been  weakened  by 
a  dissolute  life,  was  thrown  into  a  fever  by  his  agita- 
tion on  hearing  that  his  army,  of  10,000  men,  had 
been  utterly  routed  by  a  mere  handful  of  their 
adversaries.  And  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
honour  had  suffered  what  he  thought  an  irreparable 
disgrace,  by  the  murder  of  a  herald  travelling  under 
his  safe  conduct,  he  grew  worse.  His  attendants 
hoped  to  cheer  him  by  announcing  that  his  queen, 
Mary^  daughter  of  the  French  duke  of  Guise,  had 
been  safely  delivered  of  a  child.  But  when  he  asked 
its  sex,  and  was  answered,  that  it  was  a  girl,  he 
sighed  deeply,  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  which 
must  attend  an  infant  female  sovereign,  surrounded 
by  unruly  nobles.  The  child  was  named  after  her 
mother,  and  became  that  celebrated,  and  most  un- 
happy woman,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  In  a  few 
days  more,  her  father  breathed  his  last.  ^' 

When  the  news  of  James's  death  reached  London, 
king  Henry  caused  the  captive  Scotch  nobles  to  be 
conducted  into  his  presence;  and  courteously  in- 
treated  them  to  join  him,  in  procuring  the  consent  of 
their  countrymen  to  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Eldward  and  their  infant  queen ;  that  so,  in  the  next 
generation,  the  whole  island  being  governed  by  one 
sovereign,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  blood  royal 
of  £ngland  and  Scotland,  each  kingdom  might  be- 
come more  powerful  than  it  had  been ;  and  a  lasting 
end  might  be  put  to  the  wars,  which  had  so  often 
impeded  the  prosperity  of  each.  To  this  request  they 
readily  consented,  and  were,  thereupon,  permitted 
to  return  home  to  Scotland.  Nor  did  they  find  the 
Scotch  parliament,  and  nation,  averse  to  this  politic 
measure.  Henry's  farther  proposal,  however,  to  have 
the  guardiansljjp  of  the  little  queen  and  Yvet  V\v\%» 
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dom,  till  she  should  be  of  age,  was  refused  him; 
though  he  offered  to  give  his  daughter  Elizabeth  ia 
marriage  to  the  son  of  Hamilton  earl  of  Arran,  regent 
of  Scotland,  in  order  to  bribe  that  nobleman  to  ai> 
quiescein  it.  But  the  regent  and  his  parliament  agreed 
to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  wherein  it  wai 
stipulated  that  the  marriage  should  take  place^  and 
that  the  queen  should  be  sent  to  England  as  soon  ai 
«he  was  ten  years  old. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  God  to  let  the 
house  of  Tudor  wear  the  crown  of  both  kingdoms 
He  had  given  to  that  family  the  throne  of  the  Pliib' 
tagenets,  who  had  so  fiercely  persecuted  those  who 
loved  His  word ;  but  the  Tudors  sinned  after  (he 
same  manner,  and  were  speedily  to  pass  away  in  their 
turn.  When  He  thought  fit,  the  internal  peace  of 
our  island  was  better  provided  for,  by  suffering  the 
more  powerful  kingdom  to  become  the  inheritance  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  weaker.  But^  for  the  present, 
this  desirable  union  came  to  nothing,  through  the 
king's  cupidity.  Eor  instead  of  ratifying  the  treaty, 
he  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  regent,  by  raising  a 
hostile  party  in  Scotland  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  earl  of  Angus,  a  Scotch  nobleman  who  had 
married  the  English  princess  Margaret  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  James  IV.  ^  And  as  the  earl 
had  a  daughter  by  her,  who  was,  consequently,  our 
king's  niece,  lord  Lennox,  the  young  lady's  suitor, 
was  tempted  to  join  this  faction.  The  consequence 
was,  that  war  broke  out  again ;  and  that  king  Henry 
sent  the  earl  of  Hertford,  brother  to  Jane  Seymour, 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  which  burnt  Edinburgh,  and 
ravaged  the  surrounding  country ;  whereby  the  na- 
tional enmity  was  roused  again,  with  fresh  bitterness, 
and  the  Scotch  were  driven  to  renew  their  old  alli- 
ance with  France,  on  closer  terms  than  ever. 

At  home,  in  the  mean  while,  Henry  now  listened 
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:biefly  to  tbe  duke  of  Norfolk**  cooiucL  That  m>> 
t>ieman,  with  the  same  iodiffisreiice  to  the  tin  of 
blood  which  he  had  shewn  on  his  niece  Aone  Bo- 
leyn's  trial,  had  now  joined  in  die  measures  lor 
bnnging  his  niece  Catharine  to  the  scaffbU ;  and  lor 
sondemning  his  mother  and  his  brother,  lord  W3- 
liam  Howard,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  because  Aej 
had  not  disclosed  her  goilt  to  tbe  king,  wben  he  first 
offered  her  marriage.  Hence  tbe  king  looked  opoa 
him  as  a  sure  friend.  And  whenerer  bis  infloeace 
increased,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  reeesred  a 
proportionate  check.  In  the  conYocatioa,  Abp. 
Crammer  proposed,  that  pains  sboald  be  takes  to 
improve  that  version  of  tbe  Bible  which  went  tj  hti 
name.  Upon  which  bishop  Gardiner  urged  tbie  ^^^ 
sembly  to  vote,  that  wheresoerer  anj  one,  cut  of 
nearly  a  hundred  words  which  he  bad  selected, 
should  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  it  should  not  be  traiw* 
lated  into  English ;  but  that  the  Latin  name  of  it 
should  remain,  as  more  majestic.  Under  thb  pretext, 
he  would  have  had  the  word  simulacnnn  to  be  tised, 
instead  of  image,  in  tbe  EngHsb  Yersion ;  that  tb^ 
readers  might  not  know  that  tbe  wor&hippinf  «>f 
images  was  forbidden.  And  whereas  our  Lord  bade 
his  disciples  preach  to  all,  that  tbe  thoogfats  of  a 
man's  heart  must  be  changed  * ;  where  tbe  original 
is  not  Tery  adequately  represented  by  the  mfjrd 
repentance,  for  want  of  a  term  closer  to  the  Greek, 
bishop  Gardiner  pressed  to  have  tbe  Latin  word  po^* 
nitentia  preserved,  that  tbe  bearers  might  tbink  it  «m 
penance,  which  they  were  used  to  hear  called  pa^ter> 
tia ;  and  by  which  they  understood  no  more  than  iul>* 
mission  to  some  punishment  enjoined  by  a  priett  '^^ 

*  Luke  xzi7.  47. 

f  To  this  day  the  meinbers  of  tbe  Bomuh  char<h,  it  yamirjtA  */»  f^f^ 
the  New  Testament  in  the  English  tongue,  are  desehr<«£  L7  Sr,4r/^,  .u 
their  vertton,  the  sane  inteotkmal  nistnuBtkitdoii*  Thm  hi  MaMi  n.  12. 
it  is  said  that  the  apostles  "  preached  that  men  sboald  do  ycuu^jt  -, '  *t^ 
in  St.  Luke,  the  Lord  is  made  to  mj,  ^  that  penaoce  tnJi  ff«ruMwii^ni  «A 
sins  ahaaJd  be  preached  in  Hi§  name.**     Rbcnisb  Test.   D^Ui,  \%\\ . 
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Gardiner's  proposal  was  too  obviously  absurd  for . 
the  convocation  to  adopt  it.     But  he  was  enabled  to 
thwart  Cranmer^s  wishes ;  and  a  still  heavier  disap- 
pointment awaited  the  archbishop's  efibrts  in  the 
house  of  lords ;  where  he  introduced  a  bill,  purport- 
ing to  be  **  an  act  for  the  advancement  of  true  reli* 
cion.'*    For  this  bill  was  so  altered  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Reformation,  before  they  would  let  it  become  a 
law,  that  they  made  it  far  more  favourable  to  thdr 
own  views  than  to  his.     The  nobility  and  gentry  in- 
deed were  still  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  Scriptures 
read  to  them,  in  their  own  houses ;  whilst  their  wives, 
or  a  merchant,  might  read  the  Bible  in  silence,  or  to 
themselves ;  but  ^*  no  woman  of  inferior  rank,  nor 
yet  any  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen,  serviog- 
men,  husbandmen,  or  labourers,"  were  thenceforwani 
permitted  to  read  the  word  of  God.     This  was  no- 
thing less   than   declaring,  that  the  apostle  was  a 
deceiver,  when  he  said  that  all  scripture  is  prqfitabk 
for  instruction  in  righteousness  *  ;  or  that  the  Spiril 
of  the  Lord,  which  was  declared  by  Christ  himself, 
to  have  had  an  especial  regard  to  the  proclaiming  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor  t,  had  failed  to  effect  His 
gracious  purpose,  and  had  caused  the  holy  men,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  Him ;{;,  to  speak  things 
which  it  would  do  the  poor  more  harm  than  good  to 
read,  or  ponder  over.  But  whilst  the  Bible  was  thus 
condemned  by  act  of  parliament,  there  was  another 
book  now  published,  called  '*  A  necessary  doctrine 
and  erudition  for  any  Christian  man,"  in  compiling 
which  bishop  Gardiner  had  been  allowed  to  take  bis 
share  with  Cranmer,  till  the  whole  suited  Henry's 
views,  so  that  it  contained  an  abundant  portion  of 
error;  and  of  this  book,  the  same  act  declared,  that 
if  any  spiritual  person  should  preach,  teach,  or  main- 
tain any  thing  contrary  to  it,  he  should,  for  the  third 
offence,  be  adjudged  an  heretic,  and  be  burnt  alive. 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  \  LuVe  Vi.  \^.  \  <L  ^^t,  u  21. 
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Nor  was  this  all;  the  bill  actually  denounced  the 
same  horrible  sentence  against  those,  who  should 
maintain  any  thing  to  the  contrary  of  any  such  in- 
structions as  the  king  might  set  forth,  at  any  future 
time ;  thus  compelling  the  clergy  to  accept  that  un- 
holy monarch  for  as  infallible  a  guide^  as  the  pope 
had  insisted  on  being  thought.     To  such  lengtns 
were  the  popish  prelates  willing  to  go,  in  giving  up 
the  Uberty  of  uttering  their  own  opinions,  so  as  they 
might  but  harass  the  archbishop,  and  hinder  the 
people  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures. 
The  king  had  of  late  found  so  much  to  occupy 
him  within  our  own  island,  that  he  had  been  content 
to  intermeddle  less  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent ; 
where  the  em  peror  Charles  and  king  Francis  continued 
their  old  rivalry.  They  were  now  on  the  eve  of  war ; 
and  Henry  being  persuaded  to  take  part  with  the  em- 
peror, invaded  France  in  person,  without  hav- 
ing any  adequate  excuse  for  such  an  attack  on   ^^^ 
the  territories  of  a  sovereign,  who  had  always 
sought  his  friendship.     With  an  empty  treasury,  it 
was  only  by  defrauding  his  subjects  in  several  of  the 
ways  already  described  *,  that  the  king  of  England 
could  sustain  the  expence  of  carrying  over  S0,000 
men,  and  of  conducting  the  campaign.     He  hoped  to 
be  repaid  by  robbing  France  of  several  provinces, 
which  the  emperor  had  promised  should  be  his  share 
out   of    what   both   were   to   conquer.     But  when 
Charles  had  advanced  nearly  as  far  as  Meaux,  on 
the   road  to   Paris,  and  had  thereby  alarmed  the 
French  king  into  making  such  concessions  as 
he  thought  fit  to  demand,  he  made  peace  for   ^  ^* 
himself  without  including  the  king  of  England,  who, 
on  his  part,  had   failed  to  join  the  imperial  army ; 
choosing  rather  to  employ  his  forces  on  the  siege  of 
Boulogne,  as  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  him- 
self.    The  possession  of  this  sea-port  was,  in  conse- 

•  See  p.  228. 
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quence^  all  that  Henry  gained  b^  his  armament; 

whilst  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
^^546^'  French  fleet  riding  in  the  channel  between 

Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  threaten- 
ing bothy  and  obliging  him  to  erect  fortifications 
along  the  English  coast,  and  even  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  to  protect  his  harbours.  Before  the 
preparations  for  another  campaign  had  been  com- 
pleted, Francis  perceived  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
stipulate  for  having  Boulogne  restored  to  him,  when- 
ever he  should  pay  down  400,000/.,  than  to  be  at  the 
expence  of  continuing  a  large  army  on  foot  till  he 

should  recover  it  by  force.     So  Henry  got 
1546.    ^^^^  him  the  promise  of  the  same  yearly  reve^ 

nue  out  of  the  French  king's  treasury,  as  he 
had  received  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign ;  and 
eventually  retained  Boulogne  for  the  few  remaining 
months  of  his  life. 

To  return  to  proceedings  at  home,  king  Henry  bad 
married,  for  his  sixth  and  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr, 
widow  of  Nevile  lord  Latimer;  and  he  had,  soon 
after,  allowed  an  act  to  pass  for  restoring  to  the  prin- 
cesses, Mary  and  Elizabeth,  their  just  places  in  the 
order  of  succession  to  his  throne.  The  new  queen 
was  a  person  of  such  attainments  in  literature,  as  no 
females  possessed  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign, 
though  they  were  now  not  exceedingly  rare.  She 
was  also  a  sincere  friend  to  the  reformers,  and  had  so 
far  benefitted  by  their  instruction,  that  the  devotion 
manifested  in  some  of  her  private  papers  led  to  their 
being  published  after  her  decease  ;  and  what  she  had 
thus  written  for  her  own  edification,  is  still  accept- 
able to  those  who  read  for  the  like  end.  But  though 
ker  chaste  conversation  was  coupled  with  fear  ♦,  and 
Henry  beheld  it,  so  as  to  conceive  a  sincere  respect 
for  her,  he  was  not  won  thereby  to  think  with  her. 
Bishop  Gardiner  had  now  gained  such  weight  with 
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ing9  ^y  malting  himself  useful  on  foreign  embas- 
that  the  queen's  influence  was  not  sufficient  to 
;erbalance  its  ill  effects.  Yet  the  bishop  some- 
lost  ground  by  aiming  too  high.  He  had  en- 
iged  his  brother,  William  Gardiner,  a  preben- 
of  Canterbury,  to  conspire  with  some  other 
iab  priests,  and  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of 
icting  their  archbishop  of  sundry  violations  of 
ix-article  act ;  but  when  they  had  laid  their  ae* 
dons  before  the  king,  Henry's  esteem  for  Gran- 
ted him  to  employ  a  secret  agent  to  trace  out  the 
don  and  ground  for  their  coming  forward ;  and 
on  as  he  had,  by  this  means,  ascertained  that 
3n8,  who  fed  at  the  archbishop's  table;  were 
hing  and  betraying  his  private  conversation,  he 
filled  with  disgust  at  their  ungrateful  treachery ; 
put  the  whole  evidence  into  the  archbishop's 
Is,  with  an  injunction  that  he  should  unravel 
conspiracy.  Cranmer  did  so,  and  showed  a 
r  Christian  spirit,  in  the  gentleness  with  which  he 
ked  the  offenders. 

)on  after  this,  sir  John  Gostwick,  member  for 

fordshire,  standing  up  in  his  place,  in  the  House 

ommons,  accused  the  archbishop  of  being  both 

ncourager  and  a  preacher  of  heresy.     When  the 

heard  of  this,  he  said  '^  Where  dwelleth  Gost- 

:  ?"  "  Somewhere  in  Bedfordshire,  or  Bucking- 

slure,"  was  the  reply.     *^  Surely,  then,  he  hath 

ears;"  rejoined  the  king,  **  if  he  could  hear  the 

ions  preached  by  my  lord  of  Canterbury  in  Kent. 

tell  the  varlet,  that  he  hath  played  a  villainous 

to  abuse  in  open  parliament  the  primate  of  the 

le  realm ;  a  prelate,  too,  so  high  in  favour  with 

prince.     Let  him  know  from  me,  that  unless  he 

es  his  peace  with  the  archbishop,  I  will  pull  the 

ing's  feathers  so,   that  hereafter  he  shall  have 

i  Inst  to  slander  the  archbishop,  or  any  other 

aed  man."    Sir  John  did  not  dare  to  slight  this 

rh  hint*    But  when  he  had  apologised,  and.  C»xaw.« 
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mer^  at  his  request,  had  spoken  for  him  to  the  kiiiffy 
Henry  still  caused  him  to  be  told»  that  he  shookL 
only  overlook  the  past,  on  condition  of  his  never  diK 
ing  the  like  again.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  tUl 
peremptory  monarch  would  interfere,  when  hechofSb 
with  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  debates. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  however,  wen 
not  to  be  deterred  from  making  one  more  effort  bn 
the  archbishop's  destruction.    They  had  lately  beei 
strengthened  by  the  promotion  of  lord  Wriothesley  to 
the  chancellorship ;  and  they  were  continually  imi* 
nuating  that  Cranmer  was  usmg  his  patronage  to  fil 
the  country  with  preachers,  whose  influence  wouU 
soon  enable  him  to  raise  the  people  in  arms,  and 
compel  the  government  to  make  sucn  farther  chanM 
as  he  should  think  fit.     When  it  was  observed  mat 
the  king  began  to  doubt  whether  this  might  not  be 
so,  they  ventured  farther,  and  told  him,  that  proo6 
enough  might  be  brought  of  the  archbishop's  being 
a  heretic ;  but  that  his  majesty's  behaviour,  on  former 
occasions,  would  prevent  men   from  speaking  out, 
unless  they  should  first  see  him  committed  to  the 
Tower.     Thus  urged,  the  king  consented  that  he 
should,  the  next  day,  be  summoned  before  the  ooun* 
cil,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  if  they  saw  cause  for  it* 
But  when  Henry  had  retired  to  his  own  apartment, 
he  became  uneasy  ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he 
desired  a  courtier,  sir  Antony  Denny,   to  cross  the 
Thames  to  Lambeth,  and  to  bid  the  archbishop  at- 
tend him  at  Whitehall  forthwith.     Cranmer  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  but  he  arose  at  sir  Antony's  summons, 
and,  returning  with  him,  found  the  king  walking  up 
and  down  a  gallery  of  the  palace.     The  king  imme- 
diately told  him  what  had  passed,  and  then  abruptly 
asked,  "  To  all  this,  what  say  you,  my  lord  ?"  The 
archbishop  answered,  with  a  warm  expression  of  bis 
thanks,  for  not  having  been  left  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  without  giving  utterance  to  any  other  wish 
than  that  if  he  was  to  be  e^amVcv^d  ^hout  his  opi- 
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ons,  he  hoped  he  might  have  judges  who  under- 
M>d  such  questions.  Upon  hearing  this,  Henry 
idaimed,  *'  What  fond  simplicity  you  have,  to  con- 
pt  to  going  to  prison !  Do  you  not  know  that  when 
ice  they  have  you  there,  three  or  four  false  knaves 
ill  soon  be  found  to  witness  against  you ;  and  that 
ley  will  certainly  condemn  you  ?  But  I  have  a  better 
sgard  for  you,  than  to  let  your  enemies  ruin  you 
1U8.  Attend  the  council;  but  ask,  as  being  one  of 
leir  body,  to  be  allowed  the  privilege,  which  each 
rould  think  fair  for  himself,  of  hearing  what  your 
ecusers  charge  you  with.  And  if  they  will  commit 
|ou  to  the  Tower,  without  granting  your  request, 
ihow  them  this  ring ;  and  then  they  will  know  that  I 
lave  taken  the  matter  into  my  own  hands."  Hav- 
ng  given  him  the  ring,  Henry  bade  him  go  home  to 
ills  bed.  By  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  mes* 
senger  from  the  council  appeared  at  Lambeth,  with 
a  summons  for  the  archbishop's  attendance ;  and  he 
went  accordingly.  The  council  was  sitting  in  a  room 
of  the  palace,  adjoining  to  its  great  hall,  where  wit- 
nesses, and  the  servants  of  the  nobles  of  the  council, 
waited  its  commands.  This  hall  the  archbishop  en- 
tered, as  he  would  have  done  if  about  to  take  his 
seat  at  the  council-table ;  but  he  was  now  told,  he 
must  not  pass  on  till  called  for.  And  there  he  had 
staid  great  part  of  an  hour,  when  he  was  noticed  by 
Dr.  Butts,  the  king's  physician ;  whose  influence  with 
Henry,  now  often  suffering  under  ill  health,  seems 
generally  to  have  been  used  for  a  good  purpose.  *'  Is 
there  any  news  stirring  this  morning?"  said  the  king, 
as  the  doctor  was  shown  into  his  presence.  **  Yea, 
marry  !  very  strange  news  !"  was  the  reply.  "  Ha ! 
what  is  that,  Butts  ?"  "  Why  !  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury'is  become  a  lacquey  ;  and,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, has  been  waiting  among  serving  men,  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  at  the  door  of  the  council-cham- 
ber." "  So  !"  said  the  king,  « Is  it  thus  that  thev 
have  treated  him!    Well,  it  is  no  matter »  I  &\iaW  \.^ 
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to  them  by  and  by."  In  the  mean  while,  the  aidi*  ^ 
bishop  had  been  called  into  the  council-chamberi  anl  ^ 
having  in  vain  desired  to  hear  what  his  accusers  had 
to  say,  he  had  told  them  he  should  appeal  to  his  so?^ 
reign,  a^d  had  produced  his  ring.  This  threw  ihm 
into  much  confusion  ;  but  they  were  fain  to  go  witk 
him  into  Henry's  presence,  who  gave  them  a  veij 
stern  reprimand.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  would  haw 
soothed  his  anger;  and,  with  a  courtier's  tonmC 
declared  they  had  meant  no  harm  to  the  archbisbofb 
and  had  only  agreed  to  his  committal,  in  the  beEif 
that  a  full  investigation  would  prove  his  accusers  to  17 
have  been  but  slanderers,  and  thus  redound  to  Ui 
glory.  To  which  the  king  answered,  **  I  pray  yo* 
use  not  my  friends  so."  And  then,  desiring  them  to 
be  reconciled,  and  to  live  henceforward  on  more  «b- 
cerely  friendly  terms,  he  dismissed  them  in  apparei^ 
peace. 

An  enemy  could  not  have  given  a  more  reproachful 
account  of  the  king's  misgovernment,  than  he  had 
himself  given  the  archbishop,  when  he  thus  avowed 
his  consciousness,  that  the  innocence  of  an  accused 
person  would  be  of  no  avail  to  his  safety,  if  persons 
in  authority  were  known  to  wish  his  destruction* 
But  it  implied  a  grievous  lack  of  common  honestyi 
and  of  the  fear  of  God,  amongst  all  those  who  should 
sit  in  judgment. 

Henry's  reign  and  life  were  now  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  Long  indulgence  in  gross  eating  ana 
drinking  brought  him  to  be  such  a  bloated  mass  that 
his  attendants  were  obliged  to  wheel  him  about  in  a 
chair ;  and  he  had  an  iron  stamp  made  for  marking 
his  name,  instead  of  writing  it  himself,  upon  such 
papers  as  required  his  signature.  But  though  his 
conviction  that  Cranmer  would  always  serve  him 
faithfully  had  prevented  his  permitting  him  to  be 
tried  for  heresy,  the  prospect  of  approaching  death 
did  not  awaken  the  king  to  the  danger  of  being  found 
£gbting  against  Gob,  \{  Yie  vioM\d  /^^tsist  in  enforc- 


plip^  chaplain  to  that  xealous  papist  bishop 
iTf  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Rome,  after  his 
»n*8  execution,  and  had  returned  from  thence,  con- 
id  that  the  pope  was  no  safe  guide,  being  brought 
'6  Cranmer  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  had  convinced 
in  a  private  discussion,  that  both  the  doctrine 
insubstantiation,  and  that  of  consubstantiation, 
alike  opposed  to  the  simple  scriptural  account 
e  Lord's  Supper.  The  archbishop  had,  in  con- 
ence,  given  Damplip  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
his  persecutors,  but  had  not  had  the  courage 
icly  to  announce  this  change  in  his  own  opinions, 
be  other  hand,  bishop  Shaxton  had  avowed,  in 
irison,  that  he  had  become  a  convert  to  the  op* 
nts  of  transubstantiation.  For  which  avowal  he 
condemned  to  be  burnt;  and  was  thereby  so 
fied  as  to  recant  before  bishop  Bonner,  and  sign 
sknowledgment  of  his  acquiescence  in  all  the  rest  t. 

le  six  articles.     For  thus  selling  his  soul,  to  save 
ife,  Shaxton  was  released  from  his  long    ,  .   ^^  ^ 

isonment ;  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to     \l4i^ 
me  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  but  was 

.•^■i.-.j JT 1 A—  j._ -ti-_  l:^! n7i_ 
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or  succeeding  age.  But,  after  having  taken  such  care 
that  her  understanding    should   be   cultivated,  he 
treated  her  as  a  person  incapable  of  thinking  jusdy 
on  the  subject  of  marriage ;  compelling  her,  on  the 
death  of  the  elder  sister,  to  marry  a  Mr.  Kyme,  the 
heir  of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  to  whom  that  sister  bad 
been  betrothed.    To  this  person  she  had  borne  tvra 
children,  when  he  drove  her  out  of  his  house;  be- 
cause  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  had  convinced  her 
that  the  Romish  religion  was  not  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.     Being  thus  treated,  she  repaired  to  Londoii» 
to  sue  for  a  divorce;  to  which  the  ^  circumstance  of 
her  husband's  having  been  betrothed  to  her  sister, 
would  probably  have  entitled  her,  but  for  the  law 
passed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves ;  a  law  Ukely  enough  to  be  un- 
known to  her  and  her  country  advisers.  Having  come 
to  town,  she  happened  to  visit  a  church  where  her 
attention  was  invited  to  the  ornamented  silver  case  *! 
in   which  was  kept  the  consecrated  wafer  used  for 
bread  in  the  sacrament ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  strange 
error  of  the  Romish  church,  this  bread,  being  sup- 
posed  to  have  become  the  actual  body  of  Christ,  was 
spoken  of  as  though  it  were  very  God.     Such  im* 
proper   language  she  rebuked,    by    saying,    in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  Howbeit,  the  Most  High  dweUeik 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands -f.     For   speaking 
thus,  she  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  tried  under  the 
Six-Article  act ;  but  was  soon  discharged  from  prison 
upon  bail,  having  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law, 
by  writing  these  words  at  the  bottom  of  a  form  of  re- 
cantation, which  had  been  placed  before  her,  ''  I, 
Anne  Ayscough,  do  believe  all  manner  of    things 
contained  in  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church.''     Bi- 
shop Bonner,  however,  knew  well  that  by   the  ex- 
pression ca/Ao/ic  church,  she  did  not  mean  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  she  thought  unworthy  of  that  title. 

•Seep.  112.  ^  iwcl*NYi.4ft, 
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And  bishop  Gardiner  shared  his  anger,  when  he 
found  that  the  dexterity  with  which  she  had  eluded 
her  persecutors,  had  drawn  upon  her  the  attention  of 
Be^eral  ladies  of  the  court,  whose  favour  her  accom^ 
pKshments  soon  began  to  win.     She  was  therefore 
watched,  till  additional  ground  was  discovered  for 
renewing  the  charge  of  heresy.     Upon  this  she  was 
aummoned  before  the  privy  council,  and  examined 
bv  lord  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  and  by  bishop 
Gardiner.     To  the  questions  put,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing   her    condemnation,  she  replied  like   one 
whose  eyes  being  fixed  by  faith  upon  her  Saviour, 
knew  not  the  fear  of  man.     The  readiness  of  her 
answers  indeed  provoked  Gardiner  to  call  her  a  par- 
rot.   Upon  this,  she  observed,  "  That  she  was  ready 
to  su£Per  not  only  his  rebukes,  but  all  that  should 
follow ;  yea,  and  gladly."     He  then  threatened  her 
with    burning.      To  which   she   replied,    *'  I   have 
searched  the  Scriptures ;  yet  could  I  never  find  that 
either  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  put  any  creature  to 
death."  Lastly,  they  desired  her  to  speak  out  plainly ; 
Did  she  believe  the  consecrated  wafer  to  have  be- 
come the  very  body  of  Christ,  or  not  ?  To  which  she 
answered,  "  That  it  was  still  but  apiece  of  bread.  For 
proof  whereof,"  said  she,  "  let  it  but  lie  in  the  box 
three  months,  and  it  will  be  mouldy,  and  so  turn  to 
nothing  that  is  good ;  wherefore  I  am  persuaded, 
that  it  cannot  be  God."     They  then  condemned  her 
to  the  flames ;  committing  her  to  the  Tower,  in  the 
mean  while  *.     There  bishop  Shaxton  was  sent  to 

*  In  her  prison  she  composed  a  pathetic  ballad,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing verses  formed  a  part : 

Faith,  of  the  fathers  old, 

Obtained  right  witness ; 
Which  makes  me  very  bold 

To  fear  no  world's  distress. 

I  now  rejoice  in  heart, 

And  hope  bids  me  do  so ; 

¥or  Christ  will  take  my  part, 

And  ease  me  of  my  woe. 
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▼isither,  and  persuade  her  to  imitate  hia  example; 
but  she  rebuked  bis  faithlessness,  and  told  him, 
''  It  had  been  good  for  you  never  to  have  been 
born." 

Before  they  burnt  her,  however,  it  viras  the  wish  of 
the  enemies  of  the  reformation  to  extort  from  her 
such  an  account  of  the  encouragement  she  had  ref 
ceived  from  queen  Catharine  Parr,  and  other  sns* 
peeled  females  of  high  rank,  as  might  serve  to  convict 
them  of  being  upholders  of  heresy.  Now  there  wai 
a  horrible  custom,  very  prevalent  in  France,  and 
Spain,  and  in  the  pope's  territories,  of  employing  tor^ 
ture,  to  compel  prisoners  to  utter  such  secrets  at  the 
simple  fear  of  death  would  not  have  drawn  from 

Thou  sayst,  Lord,  Whoso  knock, 

To  him  I  will  attend ; 
Undo,  therefore,  the  lock, 

And  thy  strong  power  send. 

On  thee  my  care  I  cast, 

For  all  their  cruel  spite ; 
I  set  not  by  their  haste, 

For  thou  art  my  delight. 

I  am  not  she  that  list 

My  anchor  to  let  fall, 
For  every  drisling  mist, 

My  ship's  substantial. 

I  saw  a  royal  throne, 

Where  justice  should  have  sit. 
But  in  her  stead  was  one 

Of  moody  cruel  wit. 

Absorpt  was  righteousness. 

As  by  the  raging  flood  ; 
Satan,  in  his  excess. 

Sucked  up  the  guiltless  blood. 

Then  thought  I,  Jesus,  Lord, 

When  thou  shalt  judge  us  all, 
Hard  is  it  to  record 

On  these  men  what  will  fall. 

Yet,  Lord,  I  Thee  desire. 

For  that  they  do  to  me. 
Let  tViexn  not  Va^te  tVi^  \uit« 

of  their  imc^uilY. 
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them**    This  was  obvioualy  as  likely  to  extract 
fiJsehood  as  truth.  For  the  poor  sufferer,  who  found 
that  his  tormentors  were  resoWed  to  rack  him,  till 
they  should  have  extorted  an  acknowledgment  that 
some  suggestion  of  their  own  was  true,  would  natu- 
rally rather  cry  out, ''  It  is  even  as  you  say/'  whether 
it  were  so,  or  not,  than  bear  the  pain  still  longer  to 
8¥oid  deceiving  them.  Goo  be  thanked,  that  so  very 
wicked  a  procedure  had  never  been  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  England ;  but,  though  illegal,  it  bad  crept 
into  use  amidst  the  violence  of  the  wars  of  the  roses. 
To  this  fierce  trial  of  her  constancy  Anne  Ayscough 
was  put ;  and  the  executioners  were  aided  in   their 
diabolical  work  by  Wriothesley  the  chancellor,  and 
by  Rich  the  attorney-general ;  who  cast  off  their 
gowns  to  tighten  the  rack,  whilst  it  was  pulling  the 
joints  of  this  helpless  young  lady  out  of  their  sockets. 
These  unhappy  sinners  against  their  own  souls  were 
bent  on  rising  to  worldly  greatness ;  and  this  tbey  so 
iar  achieved  as  to  heap  up  wealth,  and  gain  titles. 
But  after  one  or  two  generations  their  estates  had 
passed  into  other  families,  and  their  names  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  of  English  nobles ;  for  ike 
Lard  of  lords  is  still  the  same  of  whom  it  was  de- 
clared by  the   Psalmist  that  He  should  cut  off  the 
memory  of  them  from  the  earth,  who  remember  not  to 
shew  mercy i  but  persecute  the  poor  and  needy y  that 
they  may  even  slay  the  broken  in  heart  f.     Before 
they  racked  her,  she  had  acknowledged  receiving 
alms,  for  her  maintenance  in  prison ;  and  that  her 
maid,  ^'  who  had  bemoaned  her  wretched  condition 
to  the  apprentices  in  the  streets,"  had  once  told  her, 
that  **  a  man  in  a  blue  coat  had  given  her  ten  shil- 
lings as  from  lady  Hertford,  and  another  eight  from 
lady  Denny.*'     Other  encouragement  she   had  re- 
ceived none,  from  any  about  the  court,  since  her 
committal.     This  information  was  not  enough  for 

•  See  Fol  ii.  p.  125.  f  Ps.  dx,  15,  \6. 
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their  purpose  ;  but  vhen  they  tortured  her,  to  force 
out  more,  she  found  her  God  faithful  to  that  which 
He  had  said  of  old.  As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strenglk 
be  **     Her  spirit  was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  she  bne 
all  without  uttering  a  cry.     What  her  body  had  suf- 
fered, was  seen  when  she  was  taken  to  be  burnt  For 
she  was  then  carried  to  Smithfield  in  a  chair,  because 
her  dislocated  limbs  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  her 
enemies  to  make  her  walk  thither ;  and,  when  placed 
against  the  stake,  she  could  only  be  kept  upright  by 
the  chains  which  bound  her  to  it.     Lord  Wriothes- 
ley,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  were  there,  to  witnea 
the  completion  of  their  work ;  whilst  a  household  ser 
vant  of  the  king,  a  country  priest,  and  a  poor  tailoFi 
all  nobler  far  than  they,  being  such  as  had  rather 
die  in  the  fire  than  consent  to  a  lie,  were  brought  to 
sufier  with  her.     Sbaxton  too  was  on  the  spot,  haf- 
ing  been  ordered  to  preach  a  sermon  in  their  pre- 
sence,  to   persuade    the  people   that   they   sinned 
against  God  in  adhering  to  that  belief,  which  the  fear 
of  man  had  tempted  him  to  deny.  The  miserable  roan 
must  have  envied  the  courage  he  saw  in  them ;  and 
his  heart  must  have  burned  with  shame,  when,  as  he 
proceeded,  he  heard  Anne  Ayscough,  unsubdued  by 
her  pains,  bearing  her  testimony  against  whatsoever 
he  uttered  contrary  to   Scripture.     Yet  one   more 
temptation  awaited  them.  A  messenger  came  forward, 
with  pardons  ready  sealed,  offering  life  to  each,  on 
condition  of  recanting.     But  their  Saviour  had  not 
conducted    them    thus  far  towards    receiving   the 
crotvn  of  lifey  to  let  them  fall  short,  now,  of  being 
faithful  unto    death  f.     Anne   Ayscough   said,  "I 
came  not  hither  to  deny  my  Lord  and  Master.**  And 
her  fellow  witnesses  refused  to  look  at  the  paper  held 
out  to  them.     Upon  this  the  fires  were  lighted  ;  and 
the  falling  of  a  few  sad  drops  of  rain,  with  low  mut- 
tering thunder,  impressed  the  by-standers  with  such 

♦  Deut.  xxxVii.  25.  \  ^«^/\\.\Q. 
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a  belief  that  the  Lord  thns  audibly  accepted  His  ser- 
vants' sacrifice  of  their  lives,  that  one  man  turning 
towards  the  scaffold,  on  which  the  duke  and  chan- 
cellor sat  conspicuous  above  the  multitude,  cried 
oat  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  I  ask  vengeance  on  you  all, 
that  do  thus  bum  the  members  of  Christ." 

The  attempt  to  make  Anne  Ayscough's  condemn^ 
ation  an  excuse  for  charging  the  queen  with  heresy 
had  failed  ;  yet  the  Romish  party  did  not  long  watch 
ia  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  bringing  her  life  into 
danger.  It  seems  that,  whilst  Cranmer  s  timidity  pre- 
vented him  from  risking  the  king's  anger  to  save  his 
•oul^  Catharine  saw  her  duty,  and  performed  it; 
taking  frequent  occasion  to  reason  with  him,  like  a 
fidthful  wife,  fitted  to  be  the  helpmate  of  an  immortal 
being.  Such  subjects,  however,  as  she  strove  to 
press  upon  his  thoughts,  are  hateful  to  the  carnal 
mind^  which  cannot  bear  to  have  its  diseases  probed. 
The  king  therefore  broke  out,  one  evening,  as  she 
left  his  apartment,  into  language  betraying  the  enmity 
his  mind  bore  to  that  law  of  holiness  which  she  would 
fidn  have  had  him  love.  **  A  good  hearing  it  is," 
•aid  he,  **  when  women  become  such  clerks!  And  a 
thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  my  old  age,  to 
be  taught  by  my  wife!"  These  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  bishop  Gardiner,  who  happened  to  be  then 
IB  waiting  on  the  king ;  and  they  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  Haired  stirreth  up  strifes  * ;  and  Gardiner 
immediately  began  that  evil  work.  As  one  who  had 
been  loath  to  speak  before,  he  told  the  king  that  all 
his  sincerest  friends  had  long  grieved  to  see  how  the 
queen  abused  her  influence  over  him,  employing  it  to 
procure  the  encouragement  of  heretics,  who  despised 
nis  laws*  When  he  had  thus  worked  up  the  king 
into  a  passion,  Wriothesley  the  chancellor  was  sum- 
moned into  the  royal  presence ;  and  received  orders  to 
draw  up  the  requisite  form  for  proceeding  against  the 

•  Prov.  X.  12. 
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queen,  the  rough  copy  of  which  was  penned  forth- 
with. The  God  whom  she  served,  however,  was 
able  to  deliver  her.  Lord  Wriothesley  returning, 
the  next  day,  to  the  palace,  dropped  this  rough  copy, 
where  it  was  picked  up  by  a  friend  of  the  queen,  who 
straightway  carried  it  to  her.  She  was  naturaUj 
much  terrified  at  what  she  read ;  but  kept  the  secret 
to  herself;  and  visited  the  king  at  her  usual  hoar. 
On  this  occasion  she  observed,  that  he  was  the  first ' 
to  start  the  subject  of  religion,  which  was  not  usual 
with  him ;  and  that  he  began  it,  by  asking  her  opi- 
nion of  a  disputed  question,  as  though  intent  oo 
ensnaring  her.  So,  being  on  her  guard,  she  an- 
swered, '^  That  women,  at  their  first  creation^  were 
made  subject  to  men ;  and  they,  being  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  as  woman  was  in  their  image, 
ought  to  instruct  their  wives;  who  should  be  glad  to 
learn  of  them."  "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary ;"  repfied 
the  king,  **  A!'ou  are  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  to  in- 
struct us,  and  not  to  be  instructed.*'  To  this  she 
answered,  ^'  That  it  seemed  he  had  mistaken  the 
purpose  of  her  freedom,  in  arguing  with  him ;  which 
she  did,  partly  to  engage  him  in  discourse,  as  that 
seemed  to  make  him  forget  his  infirmities ;  and 
partly  to  gain  instruction  from  him,  by  which  she 
had  profited  much." — ''And  is  it  even  so,  sweet- 
heart?' said  the  king.  "  Then  we  are  friends 
again."  And,  embracing  her  affectionately^  he  gate 
her  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  continued  love. 

The  next  day  was  warm  and  sunny ;  and  the  king* 
being  wheeled  into  his  garden,  for  air,  sent  for  her  to 
bear  him  company.  This,  however,  was  the  hour 
that  had  been  fixed  upon  for  her  arrest ;  and  the 
lord  chancellor  was,  presently,  seen  advancing  with 
forty  of  the  guard.  As  soon  as  the  king  perceived 
him,  he  changed  colour;  and  the  queen  stepping 
aside,  not  to  interfere  with  business  of  state^  Wrio- 
thesley approached  his  sovereign's  ear.  A  conver- 
sation followed,  of  wVucVv  sVve  could  not  distinguish 
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the  purport ;  but  the  king  was  heard^  at  times,  in  an 
angry  and  louder  tone,  using  the  ill  words  knave jfool^ 
beast^  and,  at  length,  bidding  him  get  out  of  his 
sight. 

Thus  had  a  prayer-hearing  God  delivered  the 
queen  out  of  her  danger:  whilst  the  irritation 
which  the  king  felt  against  Gardiner,  for  having 
tempted  him  to  destroy  the  chief  solace  of  his  remain- 
ing  days,  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  leading  him  to 
exclude  that  prelate,  thenceforward,  from  his  council ; 
and  to  strike  his  name  out  of  the  list  of  those  who 
were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  son's  minority.  For  Henry  now 
perceived,  that  he  could  not  have  long  to  live ;  and 
was,  therefore,  anxiously  intent  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  should  have  a 
manifest  interest  in  preserving  the  royal  authority 
unimpaired,  till  Pnnce  Edward  should  be  old 
enough  to  govern  for  himself;  which  he  was  to  be 
permitted  to  do  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  being 
now  but  nine  years  old.  The  prince's  maternal 
uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  lately  made  earl  of 
Hertford,  was  naturally  selected  to  be  one  of  his 
guardians  ;  and  certain  great  officers  of  state,  with 
some  others,  mere  courtiers,  filled  up  the  number  of 
sixteen.  The  founders  of  the  now  important  fami- 
lies of  Russell  and  Paget,  were  amongst  those  raised, 
by  the  will  of  the  king,  from  being  the  menials  of  his 

Salace,  to  a  share  in  the  royal  power ;  but  the  fami* 
es  then  regarded  as  constituting  the  proper  ancient 
nobility  of  the  land,  had  not  a  single  representative 
in  this  list  of  regents ;  for  such  they  were  really  to  be. 
The  king's  earliest  counsellors  had  taught  him  to 
suspect  the  old  nobles  of  always  wishing  to  make 
their  sovereign  as  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  their 
order,  for  his  security,  as  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  the  Tudors,  and  even  Henry  VII.,  for  a  while  had 
been.  This  suspicion  had  made  him  jealous  of  every 
one,  whose  importance   in  the  state  seemed  inde- 
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Eendent  of  the  sovereign's  favour ;  and  feeling  that 
is  son's  authority  would  be  still  more  exposed  to 
danger  from  such  persons,  he  began  to  look  with  an 
evil  eye  upon  his  wealthy  minister,  the  duke  of. Nor* 
folk ;  whose  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  drew  to  himself 
the  favour  of  the  nobles  by  his  gallant  spiriti  and 
unusual  accomplishments,  acquired  by  foreign  travd 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  poetical  taste,  and  had  given 
more  than  one  proof  of  an  ambitious  temper.  Had 
the  representatives  of  the  people  impeached  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  a  minister  who  had  abetted  his  sove- 
reign in  a  continued  series  of  measures,  regularly 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  his  country's  freedom; 
or  had  the  representatives  of  the  long  list  of  col* 
leagues,  and  relations,  whose  lives  he  had  aided  the 
king  to  destroy,  by  iniquitous  sentences,  now  joioed 
in  one  cry  for  justice,  a  stem  sentence  against  Ae 
duke  might  have  been  righteous*  But  no  monardi'i 
will  was  ever  adopted  by  a  minister,  for  his  rule  of 
conduct,  with  more  thorough-going,  or  abject  8e^ 
vility,  than  Henry's  had  been  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, from  youth  to  old  age*  Just  as  it  was,  therefore, 
that  so  base  and  wicked  a  career  should  lead  to 
sorrow  and  disgrace,  the  king  was  the  last  man  ia 
England,  who  should  have  sought  the  duke's  con- 
demnation. No  sooner,  however,  was  it  known  that 
the  king  wished  their  ruin,  than  the  duchess,  his  wife, 
brought  sundry  charges  against  her  husband ;  and  his 
daughter  accused  her  brother,  Surrey,  of  disloyalty. 
The  first  of  these  ladies  was  a  daughter  of  that  duke 
of  Buckingham  on  whom  her  husband  had  pro- 
nounced an  unjust  sentence  of  death ;  the  second  he 
had  given  in  marriage  to  the  king's  base-bom  son. 
Such  bitter  enmity  as  could  tempt  the  duchess  to 
conspire  thus  against  her  husband's  life,  and  the  sis- 
ter against  her  brother's,  shewed  that  this  destroyer 
of  the  domestic  peace  of  so  many  other  families,  was 
himself  miserable  at  home.  But  these  women's  tales, 
and  what  more  lord  Wriothesley  could  collect  from 
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Other  sources^  amounted  only  to  such  vague  grounds 
for  surmising  any  traitorous  purpose,   as   a   court 
that  should  have  desired,  and  dared,  to  do  its  duty, 
ould  have   pronounced   altogether  frivolous.     At 
crisis,  however,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  such 
as  be   had  been  from  the  beginning  of  his  public 
career.    Knowing,  from  experience,  that    to  dis- 
prove the  charges  would  not  prevent  his  being  con- 
demned, he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  the  day  be- 
fore his  son*s  trial,  in  which,  whilst  professing  to  ac- 
knowledge his  own  fault,  he  pronounced  his 
own  son  guilty  of  high  treason;  for  he  said  in    j^^^ ' 
it,   **  I  confess  that  I  have  concealed  high 
treason,  in  keeping  secret  the  false  and  traitorous  act, 
most  presumptuously  committed  by  my  son,  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  against  the  king's  majesty,  in 
using  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  king  of 
Ae  realm  of  England  before  the  conquest,  which 
said  arms  appertain  only  to  the  king  of  this  realm, 
and  to  none  other."    As  the  regular  blazoning  of 
coats  of  arms  did  not  come  into  use  in  England  till 
after  the  conquest,  this  '^  false  and  traitorous  act'' 
would  have  been  more  fitly  described  by  calling  it  an 
absurd  instance  of  vanity.    But  by  signing  this  letter, 
in  the  presence  of  lord  Wriothesley,  who  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  commission  for  trying  his  son,  the  duke 
gave  that  minister  a  right  to  tell  the  jury,  that  earl 
Surrey's  own  father  called  it  high  treason  ;  and  the 
earl  was  accordingly  condemned  and  beheaded.  j^„  ^^ 
Having  thus  sacrificed  his  son,  the  duke  next 
requested  the  king  to  take  all  his  estates,  and  give 
them  to  prince  Edward ;  evidently  hoping  that  the 
king's  object  being  gained,  by  the  ruin  of  his  family, 
and  the  possession  of  his  property,  he  would  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  his  life.     The  king,  how- 
ever, thought  to  make  surer  work,  by  cutting  ofi*  the 
father  as  well  as  the  son ;  so  a  bill  of  attainder,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  act  for  putting  the  duke  otll^Qit- 
folk  to  death,  and  confiscating  his  estates,  VvOqlOM^  ^ 
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trial,  was  brought  into  parliament  by  the  king's  xwr 
nisters ;  and  the  chancellor  Wriothesley  had  the  in- 
decency  to  tell  the  house,  it  was  his  majesty's  desiie 
that  they  should  proceed  with  the  bill  as  speedily  ai 
possible,  because  he  wanted  to  give  the  duke's  hen- 
ditary  office,  the  earl  marshalship  of  England,  to 
another  without  delay,  that  his  son's  coronation  midt 
be  conducted  with  the  usual  splendor.  As  a  leader 
of  parliament,  the  duke  had  always  taught  it  to  dis- 
regard justice  and  decorum  alike,  if  either  stood  n 
the  way  of  the  king's  will ;  and  the  act  was  aceord- 
ingly  passed  that  day.  The  next,  the  chancelior 
signified  the  king's  assent  to  it ;  and  a  warrant  wai 
signed  with  the  king's  stamp,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Tower,  requiring  the  lieutenant  to  have  the  duke's 
head  struck  off  the  following  morning.  But  the 
hand  of  God  was  now  upon  the  king  himself;  so  that 
he  was  a  dead  man  before  the  hour  marked  out  for 
the  duke's  execution  had  arrived. 

Henry  had  been  for  some  time  aware  that  he  could 
not  live  much  longer ;  but  the  unrelenting  manner  in 
Which  he  still  followed  up  his  purpose,  of  taking  the 
life  of  a  minister,  who  had  at  all  times  bent  to  his 
will,  made  his  physicians  and  his  queen  shrink  alike 
from  the  risk  of  bringing  a  storm  upon  them,  by 
telling  him  that,  in  a  few  hours,  his  beloved  pomp 
and  authority  would  pass  away.     At  last,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  chamber,  sir  Anthony  Denny,  ap- 
proached his  bed-side,  and  frankly  told  him,  that  Us 
physicians  had  given  him  up  ;  and  that  he  would  do 
well  to  think  of  his  past  life,  and  to  call  on  God  to 
be  merciful  to  him  for  Christ's  sake.     The  king  re- 
ceived this  intimation  without  manifesting  the  impa- 
tience which  had  been  feared ;  and  said,  he  knew 
that  great   as  his   sins  had   been,   the   mercies  of 
Christ  were  greater  than  they.     His  honest  attend- 
ant was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  in  so  proper  a 
manner;  and  asked  if  he  N«o\x\d  wot  wish  to  have  the 
advice  and  prayers  of  some  C\im>AMv\Mai^^^       **  \L 
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I  have  any  one/'  said  he,  "  let  it  be  Dr.  Cranmer  !'* 
"  Shall  a  messenger  go  for  the  archbishop  directly  ?" 
rejoined  sir  Anthony.  But,  when  thus  urged,  the 
kuigy  like  Felix,  was  for  putting  off  the  thoughts  of 
judgment  to  come,  till  a  more  convenieM  season  *. 
"  Let  me  take  a  little  sleep  first,"  said  he,  ^'  and  when 
I  awake  again,  I  will  think  more  about  the  matter." 
But,  alas,  the  convenient  season  was  gone.  The 
king  awoke,  indeed,  once  more ;  and  did  then  send 
to  Croydon  for  the  archbishop  ;  but  when  Cranmer 
arrived  he  was  already  speechless,  and  in  a  j^^^  28 
few  minutes  breathed  his  last. 

When  thus  summoned  away  to  appear  before  the 
King  of  kings,  BXiAgivean  account  of  his  stewardship, 
Henry  had  reigned  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and  was 
in  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  age.  From  his  youth  up- 
wards it  is  but  too  obvious,  that  he  had  been  treasur- 
ing up  unto  himself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  who 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  f . 
Yet  the  king's  waywardness,  and  his  cruelty  to  those 
lights  of  their  age,  of  whom  he  and  his  people  were 
not  worthy^  had  not  been  permitted  to  turn  away  the 
gracious  purposes  of  God.  The  sins  of  his  subjects 
had  indeed  conspired  with  the  crimes  of  their  king 
to  provoke  the  Lord  to  withhold  the  blessing  of  a  na- 
tional reformation  longer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
E$cted,  after  the  pope's  authority  had  been  cast  off. 
ut  if  the  most  influential  of  our  reformers  were  to 
have  their  eyes  opened  thus  slowly  to  those  clear 
views  of  the  truth  at  which  they  were  now  arriving, 
it  was  a  merciful  dispensation  which  permitted  the 
king  to  be  tempted  to  insist  on  retaining  so  many  of 
the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  papal  church.  For 
if  king  Henry  had  authorised  archbishop  Cranmer 
to  remodel  the  national  creed,  and  to  reject  freely  all 
those  errors  which  he  thought  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 

*  Acts  xjcfV.  25,  \  Rom*  u.  &,  ^. 
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tures,  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  purge  the 
English  church  afresh  of  those  falise  doctrines,  to 
which  Cranmer  would,  at  that  time,  have  given  lui 
solemn  sanction.  Whilst,  if  the  archbishop  and  bb 
colleagues,  Latimer  and  Ridley,  had  made  a  aecoiid 
reformation  in  the  next  rei^,  to  sweep  away  the 
errors  to  which  they  had  caBed  the  people's  asaeot 
but  a  few  years  before,  it  would  have  lamentably  is* 
creased  the  evil  every  reformation  brings  with  it,  ai 
more  or  less  of  a  counterpobe  to  the  good  effected, 
namely,  that  of  encouraging  the  weak,  and  unsiablft 
to  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  oum  destruction  *\ 
inasmuch  as  the  vacillations  of  their  appointed 
guides,  men  deemed  learned  in  theology,  though 
proceeding  but  from  their  own  prejudices,  will  tempt 
men  to  think  that  the  Scripture  is  uncertain,  and 
that  it  may  need  farther  conjectures  to  discover  its 
real  meaning. 

Another  advantage  gained  by  the  king's  delaying 
the  reformation  was  this,  that  whereas  the  nation 
was  to  be  drawn  over  from  a  church  whose  im- 
posing forms,  accompanied  with  solemn  music,  with 
the  perfumes  of  incense,  and  with  stately  shows,  were 
all  skilfully  arranged  for  alluring  the  outward  senses, 
and  was  to  be  brought  to  quit  them  for  a  simple  and 
almost  unadorned  worship ;  many  of  that  generation 
which  was  now  coming  into  power,  had  been  trained 
up  to  pursuits  eminently  tending  to  weaken  the  con^ 
trol  which  the  animal  part  of  our  nature  exercises 
over  the  intellectual.  Ordinary  observers  of  what 
was  passing  throughout  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
Henry's  reign,  had  discovered,  that  the  pen  of  the 
scholar  gave  him  as  much  authority  over  his  fellow* 
men,  as  the  sword  of  the  soldier.  When  they  saw 
this,  however,  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  hope  to 
emulate  the  reputation  of  men  who  had  made  the 
wisdom  of  past  ages  their  own ;  but  the  reflection 
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Bade  them  anxious  to  give  their  children  such  an 
Vacation  as  they  regretted  that  their  parents  had 
lot  bestowed  on  them.  And  when  a  learned  in- 
itructor  was  brought  into  a  family,  and  the  sons 
rere  told,  that  they  must  attend  to  him,  if  they  had 
iny  desire  to  be  able  to  converse  acceptably  in  their 
loipereign's  presence^  or  aspired  to  taking  a  respect- 
lUe  part  in  the  questions  which  now  agitated  the 
iroiid ;  the  daughters  were  not  slow  to  perceive,  that 
f  their  brothers  were  to  seek  reputation  by  passing 
bours  in  tranquil  study,  or  in  listening  to  their  tutor's 
HMmnents  on  what  they  read,  such  a  path  to  honour 
iraa  not  confined  to  the  robuster  sex,  Uke  the  dis- 
plays of  brute  strength,  or  agility,  by  which  alone  their 
nthers  had  sought  distinction  in  the  tournament,  or 
the  field!  of  battle.  Hence  the  females  of  several 
Doble  fiithilies  betook  themselves  to  study  with  more 
eagerness  than  the  sons.  And  as  the  sciences  were 
then  little  understood,  even  by  their  teachers,  and 
the  modem  languages  contained  very  few  of  those 
productions  which  now  form  the  chief  attraction  to 
eidtivating  them,  the  studious  youth  of  both  sexes 
gaTe  up  their  hours  of  reading  to  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  such  exclusive  attention,  as  made  them  more 
bmiliar  with  those  tongues  than  it  is  now  usual  for 
my  person  to  be,  except  professed  scholars  ;  whilst 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  reading  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  discredit  cast 
opon  it,  saved  those  who  did  acquire  the  power  of 
consulting  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  Greek, 
from  being  tempted  to  forego  that  privilege,  for  the 
exclusive  perusal  of  the  elegant  remains  of  heathen 
literature* 

The  young  were  thus  growing  up  into  a  race  far 
more  learned  than  their  fathers ;  whose  own  under- 
standings had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  elevated  by  the 
agitation  of  those  important  questions  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  to  feel  that  both  their  present 
peace^  snd  their  eternal  welfare,  were  invoVN^d.*  O'tv^ 
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consequence  of  thus  rousing  the  public  mind  hai 
been,  that  men,  no  longer  thinking  like  childreSi 
ceased  to  express  themselves  like  children.     It  hii 
been  already  observed,  that  the  vigorous  tone  {& 
which  Tyndal  wrote  was  like  an  awakening  from  thfe 
deady  when  compared  with  the  specimens  of  EngU 
composition  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  Afc 
preceding  age :    whilst  the  lyritings   of  Frith,  ad 
Barnes,  and  Becon,  and  Cranmer,  who  followed  Uafj 
are  read  for  instruction,  in  the  present  age^  with'nd 
less  profit  than  in  their,  own,  and  gratify  me  reader^ 
ear,  as  well  as  instruct  his  mind.    As  long,  indeed, 
as  what  was  written  in  one  age  was  forgotten  in  the 
next,  many  of  the  words  in  common  use  with  oM 
generation  would  often  fall  into  disuse,  from  scyne 
change  of  custom  in  the  following.     Whereas  die 
words  employed  by  Tyndal,  in  translating  the  Bibk 
into  English,  having  been  but  little  changed  by  those 
who  laboured  after  him,  in  preparing  that  version 
which  is  now  in  our  hands  and  mouths,  this  cir* 
cumstance,  which  has  brought  one  generation  after 
another  to  read,  and  to  ponder,  and  to   couTene 
about  the  very   same   words  and  expressions,  has 
thereby  given  such  stability  to  so  much  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  is  comprehended  in  our  Bible,  that, 
from  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  to  the  present,  all  who 
have  written  of  divine  things  have  seemed  to  use  but 
one  tongue.   How  happy  would  it  have  been,  if  their 
words  had  all  flowed  from  one  spirit ;   and  He  the 
Holy  One  of  God  ! 

As  to  the  changes  in  the  temporal  condition  of  the 
people,  which  the  reign  now  brought  to  a  close,  bad 
produced,  or  witnessed,  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 
probable,  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  should  have 
been  gaining  the  upper  hand  of  habits  of  violence ;  and 
that  commerce  must  have  been  upon  the  increase  during 
a  period  so  much  less  disturbed  by  either  civil  or 
foreign  warfare  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries.    ^  et  aiv  «l^\.  ol  "^^^vbxfiL^wt^  in 
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Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  asserts,  that  there  were 
at  that  time  no  less  than  60,000  prisoners  confined 
m  the  different  gaob  of  England,  either  for  debt  or 
erimes ;  and  the  celebrated  historian  Hume  seems 
to  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  72,000  of  king 
Henry's  subjects  suffered  death,  as  thieves  or  rob- 
bers, in  the  course  of  his  reign.  The  old  times 
Wisre  indeed  times  when  angry  passions  and  shame- 
leas  rapacity  required  to  be  curbed  by  a  sterner  ad- 
■unistration  of  justice  than  now ;  because  the  na- 
tional manners,  and  the  national  religion,  did  much 
leas  to  curb  them  than  at  present.  Yet,  if  it  be 
emisidered  that  60,000  prisoners  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  one  out  of  every  fifteen  of  all 
Ae  males  in  England,  who  had  arrived  at  manhood, 
the  assertion,  in  the  act  alluded  to,  only  serves  to  show 
what  absurd  statements  were  occasionally  imposed 
apon  the  legislature,  when  the  parliament  was  not 
accustomed  to  call  for  documents  before  it  gave  credit 
to  what  its  members  could  only  assert  from  conjec- 
ture ;  and  though  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  gene« 
rally  executed,  in  that  age,  with  unflinching  rigour, 
ibis  circumstance  affords  no  adequate  ground  for 
ffiying  credit  to  a  foreign  popish  bishop,  whose  pre- 
judices would  tempt  him  to  catch  at,  and  circulate, 
Ae  wildest  slanders  against  king  Henry's  government, 
when  his  assertion,  and  on  such  authority  alone  the 
story  appears  to  rest,  would  oblige  us  to  believe  that 
the  judges  of  the  land  consigned  two  thousand  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  every  year  to  be  publicly 
slaughtered  by  the  executioner  ;  for  very  nearly  such 
a  number  it  would  require  to  make  up  72,000  in  the 
course  of  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years. 

Of  the  progress  which  English  commerce  was 
Biaking  abroad  we  have  a  decisive  proof,  in  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  carried  our  merchants  to  parts  of 
the  world  not  visited  by  them  before.  One  adven- 
turer lost  his  ship  in  the  West  Indies,  after  having 
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fallen  in  with  a  number  of  Spanish,  French, 
and  Portuguese  vessels,  employed  in  fiahing  for 
cod,  off  Newfoundland.  The  foreign  mariners  were 
not  disposed  to  admit  an  unsupported  intruder  to 
share  their  profitable  employment.  But,  a  few  yem 
later,  a  London  merchant  of  the  name  of  Horn 
'  attempted  to  establish  a  settlement  on  theblesk 
coast  of  Newfoundland  itself;  and  thus  led  the  way 
to  the  rich  harvest  now  annually  gleaned,  on  tboie 
inexhaustible  fishing  banks,  by  British  seam^ 
Other  merchants  visited  Sicily,  Candia,  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  and  even  the  Turkish  harbours,  with  suck 
regularity,  as  induced  Henry  VIII.  to  eatablbb  COiH 
suTs  in  the  Levant.  But  though  little  interrupted  by 
war,  the  growth  of  our  domestic  commerce  must  have 
been  considerably  checked  by  various  indiscreet 
laws,  passed  on  the  petition  of  narrow-minded 
tradesmen  at  home.  Thus  the  citizens  of  York,  re- 
presenting to  parliament  that  sundry  evil-disposed 
persons  in  the  villages  around  their  city,  had  taken 
upon  them  to  make  coverlets,  which  used  to  be  fabri- 
cated only  within  its  walls,  obtained  a  law  forbidding 
their  village  neighbours  to  exercise  their  industry  in 
this  way.  Other  laws  threw  intentional  impediments 
in  the  way  of  foreigners  trading  to,  or  settling  in,  the 
English  ports ;  and  the  Londoners  once  rose  in  arms 
to  exterminate  the  foreign  tradesmen  who  had  taken 
up  their  abode  amongst  them.  Probably,  however, 
the  corporations,  and  the  companies  into  which 
tradesmen  following  the  same  occupation  were  accus- 
tomed to  form  themselves,  were  unintentionally  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  prosperity  of  the  several 
towns  in  which  they  existed ;  by  demanding  such 
heavy  fees  for  admission  into  their  body,  as  drove 
those  who  could  not,  or  would  not  pay  them,  to 

{irefer  fixing  their  workshop  in  some  village  near, 
t  is  difficult  to  account,  in  any  other  way,  for  the 
declarations  inserted  in  the   preambles  of  various 
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of  parliament,  which  8tate»  that  whereas  the 
IB  specified  had  once  been  adorned  with  many 
lly  dwelling-houses,  now  fallen  into  ruin,  the 
ers  should  either  rebuild  them  within  a  fixed 
I,  or  the  ground  should  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  of 
manor.  The  towns  too,  of  whose  dilapidated  and 
ilnte  state  such  complaints  were  officially  made  to 
lament  in  this  reign,  at  different  times,  form  so 
;  a  list,  that  it  seems  to  include  every  place  of 
I  throughout  England*;  though  the  extension 
le  capital  appears  evident,  from  acts  passed  for 
ng  the  Strand,  Bishopsgate,  Chancery  and  Fetter- 
8,  and  Holbourn,  firom  the  bars  to  St.  Giles  in 
Fields. 

^f  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  this  reign,  it  may 
mentioned,  that  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1533, 
iahly  attempted  to  interfere  with  his  profits,  by 
manding  that  no  person  should  take  above  one 
penny  a  pound  for  beef  or  pork,  nor  above. 
le  farthings  for  mutton  or  veal.  About  ten  years 
r  this,  the  rent  of  a  farm  at  Madingley,  in  Cam- 
geshire,  comprising  100  acres  of  meadow  and  as 
of  pasture,  was  10/.  a-year,  in  currency  of 
y  the  same  value  as  at  present.     This  appears 

I  an  act  of  parliament  passed  on  the  petition  ^^  of 
he  gentlemen  of  the  said  county  of  Cambridge ;" 
\  state  that  this  farm  had  long  been  appropriated, 
er  the  name  of  "  the  shire  manor,"  to  paying  the 
es  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  whilst  attending 
lament ;  wherefore  they  beg,  for  the  avoidance 

II  farther  trouble  about  the  management  of  this 
mon  property,  that  it  may  be  made  over  to  John 
de,  serjeant-at-law,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  on 
lition  of  their  regularly  paying  the  above  10/. 

rhus  in  Dorsetshire,  jthe  list  of  towns  described  in  1541  as  incum* 
with  ruins,  "  many  of  them  nigh  a^oining  to  the  high  streets, 
liihed  with  much  uncleanness,  with  pits  and  cellars  lying  un- 
ed,"  comprises  by  name,  Poole,  Shaftesbury,  Sherborn,  Bridport, 
leeter,  wad  Vfeymouth* 
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a-year  to  certain  trustees^  to  be  applied  by  them  as 
heretofore.  In  the  southern  counties  the  value  of 
estates  had  been  increased  by  introducing^  from 
Artoisy  the  cultivation  of  hops ;  whilst  to  the  supplies 
for  the  table  of  the  manor-house,  were  added  carpSi 
and  turkies^  and  apricots ;  and  the  poor  man's  garden 
received  the  valuable  addition  of  gooseberries  and 
cabbages,  now  also  introduced  into  England,  from 
Flanders. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Edward  VL 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 

Kings  of  France, 


Queen  of  Scotland. 

A.D. 

Mary 


A.D. 
Francis  I. 
Henry  II 1647 


Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain, 
Charles  V. 

Popes, 
Paul  III.  I    Julius  III 1550 

Edward  VI.  was  not  ten  years  of  age  when 
m?^'  he  became  king  of  England  ;  and  he  did  not 

live  to  complete  his  sixteenth  year.  Hence 
the  country  was  in  reality  governed,  during  the  whole 
of  this  reign,  by  great  officers  of  state,  in  whose  ap- 
pointment the  king  had  no  choice,  and  over  whose 
decisions  he  could  exercise  no  control.  Yet  the 
young  sovereign's  personal  character,  and  his  reputa- 
tion lor  an  understanding  beyond  his  years,  and  for 
acquirements  rare  even  amoT\g&\.  \\v^  Xft^xTkad  of  the 
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preceding  age,  gave  popularity  to  tlie  cause  to  which 
be  was  known  to  be  attached,  and  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  opinions,  and  education,  of 
diose  who  looked  forward  to  growing  up  to  man- 
hood under  his  government,  or  were  intended  by 
their  parents  to  rise  to  greatness,  through  winning 
his  favour.  Archbishop  Cranmer  had  been  chosen 
by  Henry  YIIL  for  his  son's  godfather ;  and  he  had 
selected  for  his  tutors  Dr.  Cox,  and  sir  John  Cheke, 
Ghreek  professor  at  Cambridge,  men  who  were  too 
truly  learned  not  to  be  friends  of  the  reformation. 
Of  king  Edward's  early  accomplishments  we  have 
proof  in  letters,  still  preserved,  written  by  him  to  his 
father  and  sisters,  when  he  was  but  eight  or  nine 
years  old.  Some  of  these  letters  are  in  Latin,  and 
some  in  French ;  and  though  it  might  reasonably  be 
suspected  that  he  was  either  assisted  in  composing 
them,  or  that  the  language  was  corrected  by  his 
tutors,  one  at  least  of  the  Latin  letters  should  in 
Candour  be  exempted  from  this  objection  to  receiv- 
ing it  as  a  test  of  his  attainments,  being  addressed  to 
Dr.  Cox  himself,  then  at  a  distance  from  his  royal 
pupil ;  and  both  the  Latinity  and  the  general  tone  of 
this  letter,  prove  the  growth  of  his  intellectual  powers 
to  have  been  much  beyond  the  ordinary  standard 
amongst  the  best  educated  boys  at  that  early  age. 

But  the  princely  boy  had  not  only  learned  his 
lessons  well.  As  his  affectionate  manner  of  address- 
ing his  tutor  would  lead  one  to  anticipate,  and  as  he 
himself  declares,  he  had  learned  to  love  to  have  his 
mind  exercised.  Hence  his  becoming  a  king  did  not 
stop  his  course  of  study  ;  nor  was  the  growth  of  his 
understanding  checkedby  allowing  himself  to  repose 
indolently  on  the  information  or  opinions  of  others. 
He  was  still  only  fourteen,  when  Cardan,  an  Italian 
physician,  whose  mathematical  attainments  were  ad- 
mired throughout  Europe,  visited  the  English  court, 
on  his  way  from  Scotland.  The  celebrated  stranger 
was  admitted  into  Edward's  presence,  to  \^\vom\w^ 
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had  recently  dedicated  an  elaborate  work  on  scien- 
tific subjects ;  and  the  young  king  asked  him,  ''What 
these  subjects  were  ?" — **  In  the  first  chapter/'  said 
Cardan,  '^  I  have  explained  the  cause  of  comets; 
which  has  been  so  long  enquired  after  in  vain."— 
^'  What  is  it  V*  asked  Edward.  ''  It  is  the  concourse 
of  the  light  of  the  planets ;"  replied  the  selfnsatisfied 

{)hilosopher.  *^  But  the  planets  move  with  very  dif- 
erent  motions/'  observed  Edward.  *^  How  happens 
it,  that  this  concourse  is  not  immediately  dispersedf 
or  moved  with  their  motion  ?"  To  this  sound  objec- 
tion Cardan  made  such  an  answer  as  he  rasbh 
thought  sufiicient  to  overthrow  it;  but  the  kings 
good  sense  and  intelligence  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  confusion  which  existed  in  his  speculations  on 
this  abstruse  subject.  As  it  is  Cardan  himself  who 
has  related  this  conversation,  and  as  his  vanity,  which 
was  exceedingly  great,  did  not  allow  him  to  see  that 
the  arguments,  which  he  has  told  us  the  king  used, 
were  at  once  clearer  and  more  just  than  his  own,  the 
evidence  he  has  thus  afforded  of  the  king's  ability 
and  attainments  is  more  unexceptionable  than  the 
warm  language  in  which  he  intentionally  panegyrises 
the  young  English  monarch's  conversational  Latin ;  his 
familiarity  with  the  French  tongue ;  and  his  know* 
ledge  of  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  and  the  com* 
bined  amiableness  and  dignity  of  his  manners.  Yet, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  teacher's  instructions, 
Edward  had  learned  what  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  all  these  things ;  for  he  had  imbibed  from 
them  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  had 
given  a  very  early  proof  of  it.  He  was  playing  with 
some  companions  of  his  own  age,  and,  as  they  wanted 
to  get  at  something  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tallest, 
one  of  them  put  a  large  Bible  on  the  floor,  to  raise 
himself  by  standing  upon  it ;  which  Edward  had  no 
sooner  observed,  than  he  took  the  Bible  away,  and, 
carrying  it  back  to  its  place,  gave  over  his  amuse- 
meat  for  the  time ;  aa  V!l  &\ioc^lq<\.  \)K\aX  \cv&  VA.^lesi 
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ayfellow  9houId  have  intended  to  tread  that  book 
ider  bis  feet,  which  was  filled  with  the  words  of 
OP. 

But  however  extraordinary  might  be  the  character 
^thifi  interesting  boy,  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
le  management  of  a  kingdom ;  and  we  have  seen 
lat  his  father  had  nominated  a  council  of  state,  in 
hose  hands  the  sovereign  power  was  to  be  lodged 
Q  £dward  should  have  attained  to  the  age  of  eigh* 
sen  years.  When  assembled  together,  each  of  these 
9Ulicillor3  had  a  right,  by  the  late  king's  will,  to 
aye  bis  vote  deemed  of  as  great  weight  as  that  of  any 
f  his  colleagues.  Yet  they  had  scarcely  met, 
efore  this  equality  was  overthrown ;  by  their  ' 

ffreeing  to  make  Edward's  maternal  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  their  president ;  and  to  allow  him  the  title 
»f  eovemorof  his  majesty,  and  lord  protector  of  all  his 
mma.  The  chancellor,  lord  Wriothesley,  warmly 
apposed  this  measure,  but  was  obliged  to  give  way 
0  the  majority  of  his  colleagues ;  whose  next  step 
f$B  to  inquire  of  sir  Wm.  Paget  and  sir  Antony 
Demiy,  whether  they  knew  of  any  purposes  of  the 
ite  king  unnoticed  in  his  will.  And  upon  the  report 
f  these  courtiers,  of  wishes  expressed  by  Henry 
i^IIJ.  on  his  death-bed,  the  new  protector  declared 
jmself  authorised  to  assume  the  farther  title  of  duke 
f  Somerset,  and  to  give  that  of  lord  Seymour  of 
udeley  to  his  brother  sir  Thomas,  whilst  he  allowed 
16  lords  Wriothesley  and  Russell  to  claim  the  earldoms 
f  Southampton  and  Bedford,  on  the  same  pretext. 
>tlier  titles  were  shared  in  like  manner  among  some 
r  tfae  remaining  members  of  the  council ;  Dudley,  a 
Hi  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  disreputable  minister  of 
lat  name,  receiving  that  of  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
est  of  lord  chamberlain.  But  more  scandal  was 
xcited  by  its  being  farther  announced  that  the  same 
leraons  had  heard  their  deceased  master  say,  that  he 
lurposed  to  give  estates,  with  rentals  of  from  200/.  to 
lOCw.  a^year^  to  these  new  nobles ;  besides  besloVvci^ 
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the  great  offices  of  earl  marshal^  and  lord  high  trea* 
surer  on  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  that  of  lord  hi(^ 
admiral  on  Thomas  Seymour.  Nor  did  Paget  am 
Denny  forget  to  name  themselves^  as  persons  for 
whom  considerable  sums  of  money  had  been  intendfll 
by  the  late  king.  As  however  Henry's  habits  of 
profusion  had  left  his  treasury  nearly  empty,  and 
encumbered  with  heavy  debts,  the  councillors  coo* 
cemed  modestly  agreed  to  defer  having  their  om 
claims  upon  it  made  good ;  whilst  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  church  robbed,  at  Henry's  pleasure,  seema  tli 
have  prevented  their  feeling  any  scruples  about  de- 
termining that  his  presumed  intentions  would  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  protector's  appropriatiiiglo 
his  own  use  the  revenues  of  the  four  next  good  pre- 
bends that  might  fall  vacant,  with  a  deanery  and  the 
treasurership  of  a  cathedral. 

It  is  too  evident,  that  long  intercourse  with  siu^ 
unprincipled  persons,  as  the  associates  and  political 
advisers  of  Henry  VIIL,  had  grievously  blunted  the 
edge  of  the  protector's  conscience ;  yet  he  was  ftr 
from  being  the  bad  man  who  could  propose  to  him- 
self to  despise  its  warnings,  and  to  act  in  defiance  of 
its  admonitions.  There  has  been  found  amongst  hii 
papers  a  pathetic  prayer,  beseeching  God  for  help 
and  direction  in  his  arduous  office  *«     He  may  have 

*  THB   protector's  PRAYER. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  in  whose  only  hand  is  life  and  death,  Tictory  and 
confusion,  rule  and  subjection,  receive  me  thy  humble  creature  into  tky 
mercy,  and  direct  me  in  my  requests,  that  I  offend  not  Thy  High  Ma- 
jesty.— O  my  Lord,  and  my  God,  I  am  the  work  of  Thy  hands ;  Thj 
goodness  cannot  reject  me.  I  am  the  price  of  Thy  Son's  death,  Jem 
Christ ;  for  Thy  Son's  sake.  Thou  wilt  not  lese  me.  I  am  a  vessel  fcr 
Thy  mercy  :  Thy  justice  will  not  condemn  me. — Thou,  Lord,  by  Thy 
Providence,  hast  called  me  to  rule  ;  make  me  therefore  able  to  follow  Thj 
calling.  Thou,  Lord,  by  Thine  order,  hast  committed  an  anointed  Idog 
to  my  governance ;  direct  me,  therefore,  with  thine  band,  that  I  err  wK 
from  Thy  good  pleasure. — I  am  ready  for  Thy  governance ;  make  Thy 
people  ready  for  mine. — Remember,  O  God,  Thine  old  mercies ;  remdB* 
ber  Thy  benefits  shewn  heretofore. — Teach  me  what  to  ask ;  and  then 
give  me  what  I  ask.  I  ask.  NieloT^,  Wt  to  shew  Thy  power  upon  the 
wicked.     I  askprospenty,  butXoivsieTYi'i  ^tv^Sk«^^<scl\si^^«m^  laik 
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had  this  prayer  put  into  his  hands  by  Becon^  who 
dedicated  a  book  of  prayers  to  the  duchess  of  So- 
merset, and  whose  style  it  much  resembles.  But  if  it 
was  the  fervent  pouring  out  of  the  protector's  own 
desires.  He  who  has  said.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
jpm*,  would  surely  hear  it;  and  though  He  might 
'still  see  fit  to  withdraw  His  help  for  a  season,  and 
sttfier  such  a  suppliant  to  fall  into  sins,  He  could  also 
overrule  events,  so  that  the  sins  should  bring  their 
ttwn  chastisement,  and  the  chastisement  sorrow  ;  not 
He  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  worketh  death ;  but 
gotUy  sorrow,  which  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  f  • 
".  The  coronation  gave  archbishop  Cranmer  a 
linrourable  opportunity  for  letting  the  people  ^  ' 
perceive  that  he  and  their  sovereign's  guardian  were 
now  united  in  the  good  purpose  of  reforming  abuses 
in  pubUc  worship.  Several  old  superstitious  ceremo- 
mes,  usual  on  such  an  occasion,  were  omitted.  It 
had  been  customary  for  the  officiating  prelate,  first 
to  receive  the  king's  oath,  that  he  would  preserve 
Ihe  liberties  of  each  order  of  his  subjects ;.  and  then 
to  ask  them,  whether  they  would  take  him  for  their 
king.  But  Cranmer  now  first  explained  to  the 
people^  what  was  the  king's  claim  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown,  and  asked  whether  they  willingly  as- 
sented to  his  coronation,  before  he  would  sufier  the 
king  to  take  his  oaths,  as  their  monarch.  After  this 
he  addressed  the  young  monarch,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  whole  assembly,  telling  him  that  he  spake  not 
after  the  manner  of  his  predecessors,  as  authorised 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  ^^  but  as  a  messenger,  from 
my  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall  now  humbly  remind 

irbdom  but  by  my  council  to  set  forth  Thy  cause.  And  as  I  ask  for  myself, 
10  Lord  pour  Thy  knowledge  upon  all  them  which  shall  counsel  me  ;  and 
teglve  them,  that  in  their  offence  I  suffer  not  the  reward  of  their  evil. 
Liord  forgive  me ;  for  so  Thou  hast  promised  me.  Great  things,  O  my 
Sod,  hast  Thou  begun  in  my  hand ;  let  me  then.  Lord,  be  Thy  minister 
to  defend  them.  Faithfully  1  commit  all  my  cause  to  Thy  high  Frovi- 
Itnoe. 

♦  Matt.  ni.7.  f  2  Cor.  m  \0. 
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your  majesty  of  the  duties  which  have  fallen  upon 
you.  Your  highness,  then,  as  God^s  vicegerent 
within  your  dominions,  is  bound  to  see  that,  amongifc 
those  committed  to  your  governance,  GrOD  be  trw 
worshipped,  idolatry  destroyed,  images  removed,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  bishops  overthrown.  Y09 
are  to  reward  virtue,  to  punish  crime,  to  justiiy  tht 
innocent,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  promote  peace,  ts 
repress  violence,  and  to  execute  justice  throughout 
your  reahns."  As  the  stately  procession  retunwd 
from  the  Abbey  church  to  Westminster  Hall,  tfaret 
swords  were  borne  before  the  king,  as  marks  of  Ui 
claim  to  rule  three  kingdoms ;  and  though  the  boy 
may  have  been  tutored  to  say  what  he  did,  in  desir- 
ing to  have  yet  another  sword  carried,  his  words 
were  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the  surrounding  com^ 
tiers.  For  when  some  nobles  near  him  asked  what 
sword  he  meant,  he  replied,  *^  TheBible^  for  tbatu 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  that  ought  in  all  right  to 

fovern  us,  who  use  the  others  for  the  people's  safety. 
le,  who  rules  without  it,  is  not  to  be  called  GoD*i 
minister,  or  a  king." 

The  coronation  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  general  pardon,  from  which,  hov^ 
ever,  cardinal  Pole  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were 
excepted  ;  the  latter  being  left  to  continue  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower;  though  the  sentence  passed  against  hit 
life,  in  the  late  reign,  was  never  executed.  This  pti^ 
don  set  free  all  those  who  were  in  prison  for  violations 
of  the  six-article  act.  And  such  as  had  fled,  for  fear 
of  persecution,  either  into  foreign  countries,  or  into 
the  less  frequented  districts  of  England,  now  re* 
turned  home  in  peace,  blessing  God  and  the  king. 

Nevertheless,  Wriothesley,  become  earl  of  South- 
ampton, was  still  chancellor ;  and  his  abilities,  as  well 
as  bis  important  office,  gave  him  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  formidable  opposition,  in  the  council  of  state, 
to  any  farther  extensiotv  of  the  reformation.  Hap- 
pily  for  that  cause,  Viia  eag&ttv^^^  1q  ^5:^  ^v^  \ecK^fi4> 
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0  take  upon  himself  to  put  the  great  seal  to 
imission  for  authorising  certain  clergymen  and 
srs  to  sit  in  judgment,    in  the  court  of  chan* 

in  his  stead.  By  which  step  he  would  have 
it  in  his  power  to  give  up  his  own  time  to  de- 
g.  questions  of  state  in  the  council,  as  a  co-regent 
3  protector.  But  not  having  condescended  to 
he  council  to  sanction  this  measure,  it  was 
[y  illegal ;  and  parties  concerned  in  causes,  then 
ing  at  his  bar,  loudly  complained  of  it.  Their 
on  to  the  council  was  referred,  by  that  body,  to 
udges,  who  declared  thsd  the  chancellor  had 

1  hiinself  liable  to  be  punished,  not  only  by  loss 
ice,  but  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  So  reason- 
a  grouild  for  removing  him  was  not  overlooked 
6  protector;  though  he  shewed  the  fallen  chan- 
r  such  gentleness,  as  to  permit  him  to  ^^^i^  q^ 
his  own  house  for  his,  prison,  and  de- 

3  sentencing  him  to  pay  a  fine, 
le  removal  of  this  influential  opponent  tempted 
luke  himself,  however,  to  an  act  not  less  objec- 
ble,  on  the  score  of  legality,  than  that  for  which 
hancellor  had  been  dismissed.  To  get  rid  of 
partnership  in  power,  which  his  brother  coun- 
s  still  continued  in  possession  of,  the  duke  got 
••patent  issued,  in  the  young  king's  ^g^^h  13. 
,  empowering  him  to  add  to  their  num- 
ind  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  votes,  with  the 
independence  as  a  sovereign  changes,  or  differs 
his  advisers.  Now,  as  no  parliament  had  yet 
assembled,  the  consent  of  a  boy  certainly  ought 
>  have  been  put  forward  as  sufficient  to  set  aside 
eculiar  kind  of  regency,  which  a  recent  act  of 
Mrhole  legislature  had  duly  authorised  Henry 
to  appoint. 

le  progress  of  the  reformation  was  likely,  how- 
to  be  thwarted  by  several  of  the  bishops,  with 
as  much  effect  as  lord  Southampton  would  have 
led  it  at  the  council  table.     But  Crai\met  \\«id 
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observed,  that  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  mostde* , 
sirous  of  upholding  the  old  superstition,  were  gene* 
rally  men  whose  affections  were  fixed  upon  ihin&m 
the  earth ;  and  he  therefore  thought  it  best  to  Keep 
them  so  dependent  on  the  crown,  that  they  moit 
either  submit  to  giving  up  their  tenets,  or  to  reagfh 
ing  the  wealth  and  rank  which  they  so  dearly  bra* 
As  if,  therefore,  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  Ul 
archbishopric  had  ceased  witn  the  death  of  the 
sovereign  who  bestowed  it,  he  applied  to  the  pro- 
tector for  a  new  commission ;  which  should  authorin 
him  fo  perform  his  arthiepiscopal  functions  so  IflOg 
as  the  king  should  think  fit,  and  no .  longer.  Thk  ll 
being  the  act  of  the  primate  of  all  England,  it  becioe 
necessary  for  every  bishop  to  do  the  like.  And  thdr 
submission  being  thus  secured,  the  archbishop  neit 
procured  an  order  from  the  protector  for  suspendr 
ing  the  ordinary  authority  of  all  bishops ;  whibt  * 
visitors,  appointed  in  the  king's  name,  should  pRH 
cced  into  every  diocese,  and  enquire  how  far  the  or- 
ders already  issued,  for  discontinuing  sundry  super- 
stitions, had  hitherto  been  complied  with.  In  most 
parts  of  England,  the  parochial  priests  had  paid 
very  little  attention  to  those  orders ;  whilst,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  the  parishioners  had  gone,  ille- 
gally, beyond  them  ;  not  only  removing,  as  required} 
those  images  of  saints  which  the  people  had  been 
observed  to  worship,  but  clearing  their  churches  of 
all  images,  pictures,  and  crucifixes  whatsoever;  and 
suppl}ing  their  places  with  texts  of  Scripturef 
painted  on  the  walls.  This  had  been  the  case  at 
Portsmouth ;  which  being  in  the  diocese  of  bishop 
Gardiner,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  another  to  the  protector,  calling  on  them 
to  punish  the  parties  concerned.  The  defenders  of 
images  say,  that  they  serve  as  books  for  the  unlearned; 
and  bishop  Gardiner  farther  said,  that  "  the  de- 
struction of  images  contained  an  enterprise  to  sub- 
vert  religion,  and  the  state  of  the  world  with  it,  and 
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>eciaUy  the  nobility,  who  set  forth  their  lineage  by 

S;es9  to  be  read  of  all  men."  But  the  protector 
nded  Gardiner  of  what  had  been  done  by  Henry 
:II.  at  that  bishop's  special  suggestion.  ^^  In  the 
t  reign,"  said  he,  in  his  reply,  "  when  Scripture 
sd  dissension,  it  was  taken  away  from  the  gene- 
ity  of  men  ♦.  Whilst  images,  the  kind  of  books 
»Bt  likely  to  be  abused,  were  left  in  great  numbers. 
lus  was  more  honour  shown  to  the  doubtful  teach- 
t  of  images^  than  to  the  sincere  word  of  God. 
bey  who  think  it  detestable  to  destroy  images,  be- 
nse  they  have  led  to  idolatry,  should  recollect  what 
m  been  done  with  books  containing  God's  un- 
mbted  word,  which  have  been  burnt  and  defaced, 
»cause  the  translation  did  not  give  satisfaction." 
In  the  mean  while  archbishop  Cranmer  had  been 
reparing  a  remedy,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  for 
Bother  difficulty.  So  very  large  a  part  of  the  pa- 
>chial  clergy  were  too  ill-disposed  towards  the  re- 
>nnation,  or  too  ignorant,  to  feed  their  flocks  with 
onnd  doctrine,  that  if  the  government  should  ven- 
ire upon  the  strong  step  of  dismissing  all  these 
ilind  shepherds,  he  could  not  hope  to  supply  so 
sany  parishes,  as  yet,  with  competent  ministers.  He 
Lady  therefore,  composed  those  twelve  sermons,  which 
aake  up  what  is  now  called  '  the  first  book  of  homi- 
ies  ;'  and  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  council,  en- 
cyining  all  ministers  to  procure  a  copy  of  these  ho- 
nilies,  and  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  New  Tes- 
ament.  Every  parish  priest  was  thus  provided  with 
I  treasure  of  wholesome  instruction  for  his  people ; 
udd  he  was  commanded  to  read  a  portion  of  one  or 
Ae  other  from  his  pulpit  every  Lord's  day ;  and  to 
nbstain  from  preaching,  unless  provided  with  a 
licence,  which  the  archbishop  had  resolved  not  to 
grant,  save  to  such  as  he  could  satisfactorily  trust. 
We  have  seen  that  archbishop  Cranmer's  humility 

•  See  page  252. 
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was,  for  a  while,  in  many  respects  injurious  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  church ;  by  tempting  him  to  dis- 
trust too  much  the  soundness  of  his  own  conclusioiiSi 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  men.  But  whilft 
God  resisteth  the  proudy  He  giveth  grace  to  ike 
humble*;  and  of  that  sure  promise  Cranmer  wasoov 
reaping  the  benefits.  His  diflSdence  had  led  him  to 
devote  his  time  and  his  attention  with  patient  aaa- 
duity,  to  searching  not  only  the  Scriptures,  bat  sD 
that  the  old  fathers  had  written,  on  the  subject  st 
present  debated  between  the  church  of  Rome  and 
the  continental  reformers.  His  homilies  were  thm* 
fore  the  fruits  of  years  of  patient  labour ;  and  wcfS 
rich  with  stores  gathered  from  the  most  fertSs 
sources.  Some  of  them  were  so  composed  as  to 
show  that  the  word  of  God,  and  the  interpretationi 
put  upon  it  by  Christian  teachers,  for  the  first  flfs  { 
hundred  years  from  our  Lord's  nativity,  and  by  manjf  I 
celebrated  divines  of  a  still  later  date,  were  direedy 
opposed  to  divers  of  the  strange  doctrines  maintained 
and  forced  upon  mankind  by  more  recent  popes,  i 
Others  were  chiefly  drawn  up  to  warn  the  people  j 
against  their  most  besetting  sins.  In  the  homioei 
against  the  popish  errors,  it  was  particularly  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  that  Cran* 
mer  should  have  been  so  desirous  to  fortify  his  opi- 
nions by  those  of  older  Christian  writers ;  becaiue 
many  of  them  had  long  been  worshipped  as  saints  by 
the  papists ;  so  that,  where  his  quotations  from  their 
works  harmonized  unequivocally  vrith  the  language  of 
the  reformers,  the  readers,  or  hearers,  of  the  homi* 
lies,  knew  not  how  to  resist  such  venerated  authority; 
and  could  not  but  suspect  that  the  popes,  and  popvh 
divines,  of  their  own  age,  were  not  so  certainly  in  the 
right  as  they  had  once  believed  them  to  be. 

The  next  public  measure  of  this  reign  was  oft 
very  different  description.     Because  it  was  desirable 

•  Jam.  \^,f^. 
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for  the  peace  of  our  island,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
both  the  English  and  Scotch,  that  the  two  nations 
should  be  subject  to  one  common   sovereign,   the 
protector  thought  himself  justified  in  supporting  the 
murderers  of  the  wicked  cardinal  Beaton  against  the 
regent  of  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  was  to  punish  them 
for  their  crime ;  and  in  leading  an  army  across   ^      2 
the  Tweed,  to  compel  him  to  give  his  royal 
ward^  queen  Mary,  in  marriage  to  Edward  VI.    Yet 
the  regent  was  but  acting  in  unison  with  the  wishes 
of  her  mother  and  of  the  majority  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  in  preferring  an  alliance  with  the 
court  of  France ;  so  that  the  English  invasion  was  a 
nnful  attack  upon  the  rights  and  properties  of  an 
independent  people.     But  the  Scotch  were,  at  this 
time,  in  a  very  unhappy  state.     Holy  men  had  been 
raised  up  amongst  them,  as  well  as  in  England,  and 
had  invited  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
And  they  had  cruelly  burnt  several  of  these  servants 
of  God  ;  whilst  if  some  had  received  the  truth,  they 
were  seen  to  hold  it  in  unrighteousness,  the  foremost 
of  them    having  been  guilty  in  assassinating  their 
chief  persecutor,  the  above  named  cardinal,  or  con- 
senting to  the  deed  of  the  assassins.     But  the  wrath 
of  God  is  revealed  front  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
n€S9  and  unrighteousness  of  men y  who  hold  the  truth 
in   unrighteousness*.     It  is  little  to  be  wondered, 
therefore,  that  the  invaders  were  permitted  to  obtain 
a  ^sanguinary  victory  over  the  Scotch  army  ;  though  it 
was  nearly  double  their  number,  and  very  advan- 
tageously posted.  The  engagement  took  place  g^^  j^ 
at  Pinkey,  within  a  few  miles  of  Edinburgh ; 
and   ten  thousand   Scots   are  said  to  have  fallen  ; 
whilst  the  earl  of  Huntly,  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
with  the  lords  Yester  and  Wemyss,  were  amongst 
the  prisoners  taken  by  the  English.  From  the  field  of 
battle  the  conquerors  advanced  unopposed  to  Leitb, 

•  Bom.  J.  18. 
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and  plundered  Edinburgh.  But  though  the  Scotch 
were  thus  chastised,  nothing  was  gained  to  England 
by  this  campaign.  The  protector's  wish,  to  be  in 
London,  before  the  meeting  of  a  parliament,  impelled 
him  to  march  homewards ;  without  waiting  for  the 
result  of  a  negociation,  upon  which  he  had  invited 
the  Scotch  regent  to  enter  once  more.  Whilst  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  were  so  much  irritated  by  the 
shame  and  loss  of  their  late  defeat,  that  they  no  sooner 
found  themselves  released  from  the  presence  of  the 
English  army,  than  they  agreed  to  send  theif  iofiut  i 
queen  abroad  ;  to  be  educated  at  the  French  courts  ai  j 
the  future  bride  of  the  dauphin.  For  though  thej 
could  not  but  expect  that  the  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be  to  make  their  native  country  subject  to 
France,  in  the  next  generation^  they  thought  no  price 
too  great  so  as  they  could  but  purchase  the  support  of 
the  French  king,  and  disappoint  the  wishes  of  their 
late  invaders. 

When  the  duke  of  Somerset  returned  home,  he 
found  that  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  had  begun  their 
proceedings ;  and  that  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester,  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  having  denied 
the  council's  right  to  insist  on  their  requiring  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses  to  read  the  homi- 
lies, those  prelates  had  been  committed  to  prisoUt 
Bishop  Bonner,  however,  had  expressed  his  regret 
at  having  opposed  the  orders  of  the  council;  andwai 
soon  released.  But  bishop  Gardiner  loudly  declared 
that  the  third  homily,  which  teaches  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  our  being  deemed  righteous  before  Gon 
for  Christ's  sake  only,  and  not  at  all  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings,  was  unscriptural.  As  Gardiner, 
like  his  brother  prelates,  had  very  lately  given  up  ay 
claims  to  holding  his  bishopric  any  longer  than  the 
king  should  think  fit,  there  would  have  been  no  im- 
propriety in  the  council  now  depriving  him  of  it ;  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  thus  avowedly  hostile  to  a 
doctrine,  which   the  c\\*\\  m«igi^\.x^\^  a.ud  his  own 
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iastical  superior,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
igreed  in  thinking  it  of  vital  importance  that 
H)ple  should  be  brought  to  embrace.  But, 
h  a  milder  step,  it  was  a  more  unjust  one,  to 
it  any  bishop  to  prison  for  refusing  to  order 
he  flock  committed  to  his  charge  should  be 
t  a  doctrine  which  he,  in  his  ignorance,  really 
ed  to  be  unscriptural.  After  a  reign,  however, 
ch  the  rules  of  strict  justice  had  been  so  fre- 
y  violated,  and  to  inflict  far  severer  punish- 

than  that  of  mere  detention  in  custody,  the 
ct  of  the  government  towards  bishop  Gardiner 
ot  thought  improper,  by  any  but  those  who 
1  it  as  a  measure  intended  to  intimidate  their 
arty  *,  And  when  the  parliament  met,  ^^^ 
otector  invited  it  to  pass  such  laws  as 
not  but  make  his  administration  popular.  The 
ble  to  one  of  them  declares,  that  ^'  nothing  is 
;odly,  more  sure,  more  to  be  wished  betwixt  a 
,  the  supreme  head  and  ruler,  and  the  subjects, 

governor  and  head  he  is,  than,  on  the  prince's 
great  clemency  and  indulgencv,  and  rather  too 
forgiveness,  and  remission  of  his  royal  power 
at  punishment,  than  exact  severity  and  justice 
ihewn ;  and,  on  the  subjects'  behalf,  that  they 
I  obey  rather  for  love,  and  for  the  necessity 
ive  of  a  king  and  prince,  than  for  fear  of  his 
md  severe  laws  f  .**  Suitably  with  the  benevo- 
anguage  of  its  preamble,  this  act  repealed 
f  laws  of  the  late  reign,  which  had  notoriously 
framed  upon  very  different  principles ;  such 
he  Six-article  Act,  and  the  harsh  statutes  which 
ctended  the  name  and  punishment  of  felons  to 
ers  whom  slighter  penalties  might  have  sufii* 

i  bishop  asked  his  opponents  to  consider,   whether  the  forcibly 
him  away  from  parliament,  and  the  absence  of  those  members  of 
*  hottsCt  whom  he  had  been  used  to  name,  might  not  give  occasion 
to  dispute  the  validity  of  its  proceedings. 
mmhletol  Edw,  VL  c.  IZ 
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ciently  chastised^  and  had  denounced,  the  horrible 
severities  inflicted  on  traitors  against  the  titterers  of 
opinions  * ;  which^  however  displeasing  to  the  mxh 
Darch,  ought  never  to  have  been  threatened  by  the 
legislature  with  such  excessive  vengeance*  Nor  WM 
this  the  only  benefit  the  people  obtained  by  this  same 
act :  for  whereas  the  parliament  had  in  a  manner  rar* 
rendered  our  free  constitution,  by  enacting  that  the 
same  obedience  should  be  paid  to  a  royal  prodaim* 
tion,  in  drawing  up  which  the  people  had  no  voice^M 
to  laws  voted  by  tneir  representatives,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereign  f,  that  enactment  was  also  now  re» 
pealed.  Finally,  this  reforming  act  put  an  end  to  the 
disgraceful  indulgence  so  dear  to  the  church  of  Rome^ 
but  utterly  at  variance  with  archbishop  Cranmei^s 
juster  view  of  the  holiness  of  character  to  be  desired 
in  all  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry,  whereby 
convicted  offenders  were  allowed  to  plead  an  inten- 
tion of  becoming  clergymen,  as  a  ground  for  beiM 
spared  the  punishment  which  the  laws  pronounced 
against  laymen,  for  murder,  or  other  gross  acts  of 
felony  J.  This  plea  was  still  to  be  admitted,  how 
ever,  in  the  case  of  some  minor  felonies,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  severe  punishment ;  because,  since  itsex* 
tension,  by  the  name  o{  benefit  of  clergy ^  to  all  who 
could  read  §,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  laity  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  resource  whid 
might  one  day  shelter  them  from  the  sternness  of  the 
laws,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  do  more  than  re- 
strain it  within  reasonable  bounds.  Under  this  lasl 
head  the  act,  now  passed  by  Edward  the  Sixth's  pa^ 
liament,  contains  a  clause  which  their  young  sove 
reign's  accomplishments  should  have  made  his  nobie0 
ashamed  of  allowing  to  be  inserted  ;  its  object  berag 
to  secure  to  ''any  lord  or  peer,  having  place  and  voice 
in  parliament,"  and  therefore  arrived  at  man's  estate^ 

♦  See  p.  208.  \  Seeip.  ^"il.  %  See  pp.  61,  62.  7a  144 
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he  right  of  pleading  benefit  of  clergy,  even  ^*  though 
le  cannot  read."  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
gnorance  which  this  clause  supposes,  in  some  mem- 
lers  of  the  peerage,  probably  amongst  the  few  sur- 
Fifors  of  the  preceding  generation,  the  salutary  in- 
hence  of  the  primate,  supported  as  he  was  by  the 
ptotector,  enabled  him  to  carry  the  passing  of  an  act* 
my  offensive  to  the  most  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
flie  old  and  ignorant ;  for  by  it  the  expression  ^'  Sa- 
enunent  of  the  altar,"  then  used  as  implying  that  a 
Mcrifioe  is  there  offered,  was  declared  to  be  a  com- 
BOn,  but  not  a  scriptural  name,  *^  for  what  is  called, 
ki  Scripture^  the  supper  f  and  table  of  the  Lord,  the 
eommunion  %  and  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ"  And  whereas  the  popish  clergy,  to 
■ark  that  they  deemed  all  laymen  unclean,  when 
Mnpared  with  themselves,  had  long  forbidden  the 
administering  of  the  sacramental  cup  to  them,  this 
let  farther  declared,  **  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  more  conformable  to  the 
Mactice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  primitive  church 
tn  above  500  years,  that  the  sacrament  should  be 
administered  to  all  Christian  people  under  both  the 
kinds  of  bread  and  wine,  which  good  custom"  was, 
dierefore,  thenceforward  to  be  used.  And  lastly, 
the  act  condemned  another  abuse  of  this  sacrament, 
Dommon  with  the  popish  clergy ;  who,  if  they  partake 
af  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  table  alone,  teach 
the  people  to  believe  that,  by  doing  so,  they  benefit 
the  bystanders  §• 

It  was  a  reasonable  consequence  of  this  condemn- 
ition  of  the  folly  of  employing  a  priest  to  partake 
of  the  communion,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  popish 
church,  to  celebrate  a  mass  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
that  the  parliament  should  pass  another  act  for  can- 
celling all  the  bequests  which  had  been  made  by 

•  1  Edw.  VI.  c,  1.  t  1  Cor.  xi.  20.  J  I  Cor,  x.  16.  21. 

§  See  Vol  L  p.  322. 
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wealthy  sinners,  of  one  generation  after  another,  down 
to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Henry  YIIL  himself 
for  having  masses  performed  in  some  parish  church, 
or  chapel,  that  the  priest's  merit,  in  performing  the 
same,  might  lead  to  the  speedy  releasing  of  the  testa- 
tor's soul  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  *.  As  these 
masses  were  usually  sung,  the  endowments  for  the 
perpetual  hiring  of  mass-singers  were  called  choh 
tries  ;  and  estates,  so  bequeathed,  were  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  act  now  spoken 
off,  gave  them  all  to  the  crown  ;  but  the  protector, 
with  a  sense  of  justice  which  had  never  uifluenced 
tlie  ministers  of  the  late  king,  devoted  a  considerable! 
number  of  them  to  the  remunerating  of  sundry 
bishops,  colleges,  and  other  allowed  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations,  for  the  property  which  Henry  had  made 
them  surrender {.  A  still  larger  portion  of  the  chia- 
try  estates,  however,  was  shared  out  amongst  the 
courtiers,  including  the  protector  himself. 

But  whilst  the  house  of  lords  submitted  to  sanc- 
tioning these  reforming  measures,  it  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  as  yet,  to  remove  all  the  restraints 
which  interfered  with  the  free  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  nor  to  legalize  the  marriages  of  the  clergy; 
nor  to  aid  the  archbishop  in  securing  the  residence 
of  incumbents. 

One  farther  act  of  this  same  parliament  must  be 
noticed  as  a  specimen  of  that  severity  in  legislation 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  518,  and  Vol.  III.  pp.  11.  29.  112. 

f  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  14. 

*^  In  assigning  these  remunerations,  however,  the  council  seems  to 
have  chosen  to  allot  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  tliey  could  never  be 
mixed  up  with  the  older  property  of  those  ecclesiastical  persons,  orbodiesi 
on  whom  they  were  now  bestowed  ;  as  if  they  meant  to  make  it  th« 
the  easier  for  the  crown  to  detach  them  once  more  from  the  church.  Thw 
to  the  collegiate  dean  and  chapter  into  which  king  Henry  had  tram- 
formed  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Thornton  Abbey>  in  Lincolnshire,  were 
now  given  certain  advowsons  in  Yorkshire  and  Hertfordshire,  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  Carleton  in  the  Moor,  and  other  estates  in  their  own 
couuty  ;  whilst  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  were  given  lands  and  tenements 
in  Sussex  and  CaermatiheiuXme,  mY\^\x  ol  «^\A.\ft&m>!c)\tkhl6  0wn  dtocese. 
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which  no  statesmen  had  yet  learned  to  abhor.  The 
act  was  avowedly  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  impo- 
tent poor,  and  for  punishing  vagabonds ;  and  it  or- 
dainedy  that  any  person  seeing  another^  >iithout  law- 
fiil  means  of  subsistence,  loitering  idly  for  three  days, 
ftod  not  offering  himself  for  employment,  might  drag 
the  idler  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were 
then  empowered  to  cause  him  to  be  burnt  in  the 
breast  with  the  letter  V,  for  vagabond,  and  to  deliver 
him  back  to  the  informer,  whose  slave  he  was  to  be 
for  the  next  two  years ;  and  who  was  to  have  autho- 
rity to  compel  him  to  any  work,  by  beating,  chaining, 
•r  otherwise.  And  if  the  unhappy  wretch  attempted 
to  escape  from  this  bondage,  and  absented  himself 
for  a  fortnight,  he  was  to  be  branded  with  the 
letter  S,  upon  his  forehead,  and  to  be  a  slave  for 
Hfe*, 

-  Whilst  such  had  been  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
menty  the  archbishop  was  exerting  himself  to  bring 
the  convocation  to  consent  to  various  improvements 
in  church  discipline.  His  proposals  met  with  consi- 
derable opposition,  but  were  finally  assented  to,  on 
his  agreeing  to  support  certain  petitions  which  the 
clergy  desired  him  to  present  to  his  fellow  peers. 
One  of  these  petitions  was  to  the  effect,  that  either 

*  Tonnage  and  poundage,  or  in  other  words,  a  duty  upon  imports, 
had  been  levied  by  Henry  VIII.  without  requesting  the  parliament  to 
sanction  bis  so  doing.  But  this  parliament  properly  chose  to  regard  all 
taxation  as  needing  a  grant  from  the  commons  to  the  king,  to  make  it 
lawful.  It  therefore  passed  a  bill  to  grant  the  king  3s.  a  ton  on  wine, 
and  a  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  all  goods  imported  ;  with 
authority  to  cause  the  same  duty  to  be  levied  so  long  as  he  should  live. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  council,  by  right  of  the  king's  prerogative, 
ordered  a  new  coinage,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  coins  all  bore 
liie  same  denominations,  and  the  same  value,  as  compared  with  each 
other,  which  they  do  now.  Yet  the  crowns  and  half-crowns  were  of 
gold  instead  of  silver.  And  though  the  sovereign  of  this  coinage  was 
reckoned  at  four  crowns,  or  twenty  shillings,  each  denomination  of  coin 
was  of  so  much  baser  metal  than  at  present,  that  these  20^-.  contained  no 
more  silver  than  9*.  4d.  of  modern  money ;  the  adulteration  of  the 
coinage  being  the  same  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  introduced,  in  the 
last  year  of. Henry  VIJL 
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the  clergy  should  be  again  allowed  to  sit  with  the 
commons  in  parliament*,  or  else  that  no  statutes 
should  be  passed  respecting  matters  of  religion  and 
ecclesiastical  causes,  till  they  should  have  been  seen 
and  assented  to  by  the  clergy  in  convocation.  It 
could  not  but  have  been  injurious  to  the  spiritoal 
character  of  the  clergy,  to  have  admitted  them  into 
the  house  of  commons^  to  take  a  share  in  all  the  po- 
litical discussions  which  employ  and  agitate  Uiat 
body.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, that  is,  the  government  of  the  country,  nuqr 
fitly,  and  indJeed  must,  take  upon  it  to  resolve  to  the 
ministers  of  what  communion  it  will  assign  those 
salaries,  or  emoluments^  which  the  nation  has  set 
apart  to  pay  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people,  it  certainly  becomes  the  laity,  as  soon  as 
this  choice  is  made,  to  seek  the  law  of  God  at  the 
mouth  of  the  priest  f  ;  and  not  to  dictate  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  nor  to  prescribe  forms  of  worship 
to  those  who  have  been  set  apart  to  study  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  make  spiritual  wisdom  the  especial 
object  of  their  prayers.  Parliament,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  notice  of  this  petition 
from  the  convocation;  but  the  protector's  council 
acceded  to  another  petition,  which  the  archbishop 
had  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  convocation  to 
make,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  divines, 
to  revise  and  improve  "  the  service  books,"  or  Latin 
forms  of  prayer  and  worship,  then  used  in  the  Eng* 
lish  churches. 

At  Christmas,  the  parliament  and  the  convocation 
were  alike  prorogued  ;  that  is,  their  first  session  was 
then  terminated,  with  an  understanding  that  the 
members  were  not  to  meet  again  before  a  distant  day, 
to  be  named  by  the  king's  ministers. 

154a  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
Cranmer  received  a  command  from  the  coun- 

•  Sec  Vol.  11.  p.  1^  ^5e.  ^4.  \  VL^  vl.  7. 
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il^  probably  drawn  up  by  himself,  which  enjoined^ 
nd  authorized  him,  to  forbid  various  superstitious 
eremonies  commonly  used  in  Lent,  by  the  adhe- 
ents  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  though  the  eating  of 
«ef,  pork,  muttoui  veal,  or  venison,  was  still  for- 
lidden  during  the  whole  time  of  Lent,  M'hen  eggs 
nd  fish  were  to  be  ate  in  their  stead.  Yet  this  tem- 
porary change  of  diet  was  not  insisted  upon  now  as 
.  religious  duty ;  but  from  the  notion  that,  if  this 
;eiieral  custom  were  to  be  given  up,  the  alteration 
rould  be  ruinous  to  fishermen,  and  produce  a  scar- 
ity  of  cattle.  The  above-mentioned  order  was 
peedily  followed  by  another ;  directing  the  arch- 
iishops  to  command  that  all  images  of  saints,  or  of 
ur  Lord,  should  be  removed,  forthwith,  from  in  and 
.bout  the  churches  ;  and  that  the  clothes,  in  which 
ome  of  these  images  were  decked  out,  should  be 
[iven  to  the  poor.  And  now  the  committee  for  im- 
proving the  service-book  began  its  task.  The  arch- 
bishop presided,  and  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
he  work  with  much  meekness  and  wisdom  ;  admit- 
ing  several  prelates  into  the  committee  whose  opi- 
lions  were  notoriously  at  variance  with  his  own,  but 
equiring  each  of  them,  as  well  as  his  more  friendly 
iolleagues,  to  give  written  answers  to  various  ques- 
ions,  which  required  settling  before  they  could  pro- 
ceed further ;  and  to  state  the  arguments  by  which 
hey  would  maintain  those  answers.  He  thus  ob- 
uned  valuable  information  from  some ;  and  learned 
irom  the  reasonable  objections  of  others,  to  avoid 
uiguarded  expressions.  Whilst  the  unscriptural  tone 
^  the  arguments  which  Bonner,  and  those  of  his 
Mirty,  sent  in,  with  their  answers,  served  to  display 
he  weakness  of  the  anti-reformers'  cause. .  The  fruit 
»f  the  committee's  labours  appeared  on  the  eighth  of 
if  arch,  when  a  service  for  the  communion,  not  much 
lifiering  from  that  now  in  use,  came  forth  from  the 
)ress ;  and  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  coun- 
;il^  requiring  the  bishops  to  take  care  t\ial  X\\\^  x^- 
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formed  service  should  be  employed  throughout  their 
diocese  at  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter. 

Within  two  months  after  this,  the  commissioners 
had  begun  the  same  course  of  mutual  enquiry  anew; 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  compilation  of  an  English 
liturgy.  Bishops  Bonner  and  Tonstal  had  now  ceased 
to  act  with  them;  but  archbishop Cranmer showed hun- 
self  to  be  such  a  teacher  as  Christ  spake  of,  when  he 
said,  Every  scribe  which  is  instructed  unto  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven,  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  hotue- 
holder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  tkingi 
new  and  old  *.  Under  the  Romish  church  different 
forms  of  public  worship  were  in  use  in  different  parte 
of  England.  The  diocese  of  Lincoln  had  a  liturgy  of 
its  own ;  and  the  church  of  Sarum  gave  its  name  to 
another.  But  it  was  obviously  more  suitable  for  a 
national  church,  that  when  the  people  asked  for 
those  blessings  which  are  needful  for  all,  their  prayers 
should  ascend  to  heaven  as  the  utterance  of  one  voice. 
And,  it  being  a  principle  of  the  reformation  that  the 
clergy  should  not  usurp  any  needless  authority  over 
the  consciences  or  devotions  of  the  people,  none  of 
the  English  reformers  seem  to  have  thought  of  allow- 
ing individual  ministers  to  require  that  their  congre- 
gations should  follow  the  unpremeditated  course  of 
their  thoughts  in  prayer.  That  the  prayers  which 
the  English  church  was  thenceforward  to  provide  for 
the  people  s  lips,  uttered  by  the  mouths  of  all  her 
children,  might,  if  possible,  deserve  that  testimony 
which  was  once  given  to  the  humble  entreaty  of  the 
Israelites,  They  have  well  said  all  that  they  hate 
spo/cen-f,  the  archbishop  not  only  gathered  around 
him  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  reformers  at  home, 
and  sought  the  advice  of  learned  and  pious  foreigners; 
b»t  he  enriched  his  English  Hturgy  with  prayers,  and 
hymns  of  praise,  selected  from  rituals  which  had 
been  used  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  church,  before 

*  Matt.  xiii.  52.  \  Xi^xj^x..  v,  28, 
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^y  became  corrupt.  It  was  a  blessed  work,  thus 
provide  all  the  congregations  in  the  land,  however 
ritually  blind  their  minister  might  be,  with  words 
ted  at  once  to  kindle,  and  to  give  utterance  to  sin- 
re  devotion ;  instead  of  leaving  them,  as  hereto- 
e#  to  be  listeners  to  a  Latin  service,  to  which  the 
learned  could  not,  properly,  even  sat/  Amen,  seeing 
^y  understood  not  what  was  said ;  so  that,  even  when 
i  priest  spake  well,  the  most  part  of  his  hearers 
re  not  edified  *.  The  new  liturgy  taught  the 
3ple  many  invaluable  lessons.  Instead  of  bidding 
^m  to  confess  their  sins  to  a  priest,  as  though  the 
fulness  of  sin  chiefly  consisted  in  offending  against 
^  rules  of  the  church,  it  led  them  to  confess  that 
5y  were  guilty  before  God  ;  and  then  to  seek  the 
nission  of  their  sins  through  the  one  appointed 
sdiator  between  God  and  man  f  :  instead  of  pray- 
I  for  the  help  of  departed  saints,  as  though  they 
luld  be  more  willing  to  hear  a  repenting  sinner, 
in  the  Son  of  God;  who  left  the  glory  which  He 
d  with  the  Fat  her  %,  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  ||. 
id  besides  all  this,  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
>se  which  should  make  men  wise  unto  salvation, 
ire  embodied,  and  repeatedly  brought  to  view,  in 
ftyers  so  brief  that  even  the  weak  memory  of  men, 
practised  in  learning,  is  able  to  retain  them.  In 
it,  much  the  greater  part  of  our  Book  of  Common 
ayer,  including  the  baptismal,  marriage,  and  burial 
rviee,  with  so  much  of  the  catechism  as  precedes 
5  explanation  of  the  sacraments,  is  still  mainly  the 
ne  as  in  this  liturgy,  which  has  since  been  dis- 
Lguished  by  the  name  of  king  Edward's  first  ser- 
;e-book. 

As  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
B  parish  priests,  and  certain  that  several  influential 
shops,  were  still  hostile  to  the  reformation  ;  and  as 
e  extent  to  which  the  new  liturgy  simplified  the 

•  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  17.  t  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

I  John  xvii.  5.  \\  ^all.  \x..  U. 
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forms  of  public  worship  was  very  offensive  to  their 
prejudices^  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  offid- 
ating  priests  should  in  many  instances  have  either 
slighted  the  order  for  using  this  service  book^  or  read 
their  part  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner ;  espe* 
cially  where  they  knew  that  the  larger  portion  of 
their  congregation  were  as  averse  to  the  change  as 
themselves.  Nor  was  the  house  of  God  dishonoured* 
by  irreverent  behaviour^  on  the  part  of  the  enemies 
to  the  reformation  only.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
some  should  join  the  reformers  merely  from  the  Ion 
of  change,  or  from  impatience  of  authority.  Such 
persons  having  neither  sought  for,  nor  received  that 
wisdom  which  i&  first  pure  and  then  peaceable  *,  were 
eager  to  insult  their  opponents,  seeing  that  they  need 
no  longer  dread  their  power.  Now  it  is  customary, 
wherever  the  belief  in  transubstantiation  prevails,  to 
leave  the  church  doors  open  at  most  hours  of  the 
day,  that  those  who  choose  may  come  in,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  offering  up  their  prayers  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  case  in  which  some  of  the  consecrated 
wafer  is  always  preserved,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
prayed  to  f ;  and  as  this  custom  of  keeping  the  doors 
open  had  not  been  done  away  with,  those  partisans 
of  the  reformation  who  had  received  no  benefit  from 
its  doctrines,  entered  the  churches,  in  several  places, 
and  displayed  their  contempt  for  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices which  had  disgraced  them,  by  getting  at  the 
wafer,  and  tossing  it  about  with  much  rudeness  both 
of  language  and  conduct 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  council  did  its 
duty,  by  issuing  proclamations  to  put  a  stop  to  such  un- 
becoming behaviour,  from  which  soever  party  it  might 
proceed.  Yet  the  courtiers,  who  composed  the 
council,  were  the  same  who  bad  consented  to  king 
Henry's  evil  deeds.  Nor  does  the  subsequent  beha- 
viour of  most  of  them  allow  us  to  hope  that  their 

*  James  iii.  I7.  \  %«ie  ^^.  H^i  axvd  260, 
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;  had  been  changed  by  the  faithful  preaching 
bishop  Latimer,  who  had  declined  resuming 
shopric  of  which  the  six-article  act  had  deprived 
but  lived  under  Cranmer's  roof  at  Lambeth^and 
bed  his  honest  and  energetic  sermons,  which 
seldom  free,  however,  from  some  misplaced 
dness,  from  a  pulpit  set  up  in  the  gardens  of 
>yal  palace  at  Whitehall ;  whither  the  desire  to 
y  the  protector,  and  the  king,  brought  the  great 
jnbitiQus,  in  crowds,  to  hear  him.  Amongst  his 
uding  hearers  was  lord  Seymour  of  Sudely, 
s  restless  ambition  had  first  made  him  desirous 
ining  wealth,  and  increasing  his  influence,  by  a 
age  with  king  Henry's  daughter-in-law,  the 
ess  of  Richmond  *  ;  and  had  then  led  him  to 
:be  pursuit  of  her,  for  that  of  the  king's  widow, 
a  Catharine,  who  had  listened  too  readily  to  his 
38ses,  and  had  become  his  wife.  It  proved  a  less 
ill  marriage  than  he  had  expected ;  as  the  coun- 
K^ided  that  the  jewels  which  she  had  worn,  as 
a  of  England,  must  revert  to  the  crown.  This 
»pointment  made  him  unkind  to  her ;  and,  even 
«  her  early  death,  from  the  consequences  of 
•birth,  he  was  seeking,  by  wicked  means^  to 
the  affections  of  the  young  princess  Elizabeth, 
living,  as  a  child,  under  the  queen-dowager's 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  using  most  impro* 
expedients  to  persuade  king  Edward  to  prefer 
to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  tempting 
to  think  that  he  was  ill  used  by  the  protector,  in 
being  allowed  to  have  any  but  small  sums  of 
»y  at  his  own  disposal;  and  secretly  sending  him 
,  with  offers  of  more,  that  he  might  long  to  have 
serai  a  relation  for  his  guardian.  But,  besides 
lord  Seymour  had  actually  requested  the  mar- 
ses  of  Dorset  and  Northampton  to  retire  into  the 
try,  and  prepare  their  tenants  for  taking  up  arms 

»  See  pp,  208  and  268. 
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at  their  call.  And  he  had  also  got  connected  with 
sir  William  Sharington,  master  of  the  king's  mint  in 
Bristol,  who  had  begun  to  coin  false  money  for  hit 
service.  This  misconduct  was  attended  with  too 
much  indiscretion  to  escape  notice ;  and  Sharington, 
being  brought  before  the  council  for  defrauding  the 
treasury,  confessed  that  lord  Seymour  had  desired  to 
be  supphed  with  coin  enough  for  paying  10,000  menj 
by  whose  help  he  was  to  get  possession  of  the  king*i 

person,  and  to  displace  the  protector.  On  thfly 
1549. '  '^^^  Seymour  was  immediately  committed  to 

the  Tower ;  and  an  act  of  attainder  was  sooa 
after  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  judgei 
declared,  before  the  peers,  that  the  charges  against 
him  involved  the  guilt  of  treason.  And  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  those  charges  was  afforded  by  the  lorfi 
Dorset  and  Northampton. 

That  such  a  plotting  and  ill-principled  person 
should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  raising  a  civil 
war,  for  his  own  private  ends,  was  most  fitting.  But 
it  was  a  lamentable  consequence  of  that  indifference 
to  shedding  noble  and  kindred  blood  on  the  scaffold, 
which  had  prevailed  around  them  for  so  many  years, 
that  archbishop  Cranmer  should  not  have  pleaded  a 
churchman's  claim  to  be  excused  putting  his  hand  to 
lord  Seymour's  death-warrant ;  and  that  the  protec- 
tor should  have  regarded  the  uneasiness,  or  the  dan- 
gers, to  which  his  brother's  intrigues  might  expose 
him,  as  a  sufficient  plea  before  God,  or  to  his  own 
conscience,  for  signing  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  that  brother. 
Mar.  17       Froiw  that  hour  disappointment  and  sorrow 

awaited  the  protector ;  till  he  too  was  obliged 
to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block.  His  first  troubles 
came  from  the  common  people,  whom  he  particularly 
wished  to  rule  with  gentleness.  It  has  been  noticed, 
that  early  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  the  govern- 
nient  was  alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  arable  lands 
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irned  into  sheep-walks*;  and  it  seems  that 
i  not  only  gone  on,  in  spite  of  a  foolish  law  for 
ting  it,  but  that  the  lords  of  manors  were  now 
jnerally  endeavouring  to  improve  their  pro- 
by  enclosing  portions  of  the  common  pasture 
lordship,  either  to  grow  hay  for  the  winter 
•  their  sheep,  or  else  simply  to  appropriate  the 
d  ground  to  the  support  of  their  own  flocks, 
exclusion  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  copyhold 
I.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  small  farmers 
;o  lost  many  advantages,  by  the  suppression  of 
cries,  and  by  the  transfer  of  the  abbey  lands  to 
.  For  the  rents  which  the  monks  drew  from 
states  had  generally  been  paid  in  produce  ;  and 
ly  was.  the  hall  of  the  monastery  at  all  times 
3  its  tenants,  but  their  children  often  found  a 
>od  in  its  service ;  and  might  aspire,  if  they 
but  take  the  monastic  vow,  to  becoming  mas- 
F  the  estates  on  which  they  had  been  bred. 
fas  the  new  proprietors,  who  had  obtained  the 
lands  from  the  crown,  were  chiefly  persons 
the  king,  who  raised  the  rents,  and  spent  them 
rt. 

nost  of  the  ejected  monks  and  friars  were  still 
and  in  a  miserable  condition,  yet  gladly  bar- 
1  by  such  as  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
to  be  expected  that  they,  and  those  priests 
3gretted  the  dignity,  and  the  numerous  fees, 
had  once  been  their  portion,  would  take  ad- 
;e  of  these  causes  of  discontent,  to  lay  the 
on  the  reformers ;  and  to  persuade  the  discon- 
,  that  if  the  king's  counsellors  were  but  com- 
to  restore  the  old  superstitions,  all  their  griev- 
would  disappear.  Hence  insurrections  now 
out  in  most  of  those  counties  where  either  gross 
nee,  or  the  persecutions  of  the  last  reign,  had 
be  inhabitants  from  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
}fthe  Gospel\. 

•  ^e  pp.  62,  63.  \  2  Cot.  *\v.  4. 
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The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  had,  indeed,  no 
sooner  become  evident  to  the  protector,  than  he  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  intended  to  put  an  end  to, 
what  he  tuought,  just  causes  of  complaint;  the  pro* 
gress  of  inclosures,  and  the  conversion  of  arable  land 
into  pasture  for  sheep.  And  he  followed  up  thb 
proclamation  by  sending  commissioners  throughout 
the  country,  with  orders  to  enquire  what  landed  pro* 
prietors  had  violated  the  laws  passed  under  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  Eigiith,  against  the  increase  (V 
sheep  farms.  Before  these  commissioners,  howevtf, 
could  begin  their  progress,  the  people  had  proceeded, 
in  various  places,  to  break  down  the  fences  of  new 
inclosures ;  and  the  protector,  in  opposition  to  the 
votes  of  his  council,  issued  a  second  proclamatioi^ 
pardoning  these  acts  of  violence,  as  being,  in  hii 
eyes,  no  more  than  a  rude  way  of  redressing  griev* 
ances  which  well  deserved  correction. 

He  knew  not  that  inclosures  would  eventually  adon 
England,  beyond  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe; 
and  that  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  and  the 
better  drainage  to  which  they  led  the  way,  would 
mainly  contribute  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  famiQe, 
and  of  those  pestilences  which  used  so  frequendy  to 
cut  off  the  people  by  thousands,  that  a  plague  pre- 
vailing in  the  second  year  of  his  protectorate  has 
passed  unnoticed,  because  it  did  not  happen  to  rage 
with  any  unwonted  severity. 

The  indulgent  tone  of  the  protector's  proclamations 
gained  him  popularity  with  the  crowd ;  but  did  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  abstain  from  still  greater 
June,  outrages.  In  Devonshire  the  insurgents  were 
joined  by  numbers  of  their  Cornish  neighbours, 
under  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arundel ;  and, 
forming  together  an  army  of  some  thousand  men, 
they  laid  siege  to  Exeter,  because  they  were  refused 
admission  within  its  walls.  On  this,  lord  Russell 
was  ordered  to  march  against  them ;  but  with  such 
an  inferior  force  that  Vi^  YfoxsXdi  woX  ^dxaxice  farther 
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rest  than  Honiton.  Thither  they  sent  him  a  list  of 
beir  demands,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  council* 
[*hey  had  evidently  been  drawn  up  by  Romish 
triests,  for  the  chief  things  asked  were  such  as  these : 
That  the  church  service  should  be  in  Latin  again. 
Dhat  the  English  Bible  should  be  called  in ;  because, 
otherwise,  the  heretics  could  not  easily  be  confuted. 
That  Reginald  Pole  should  be  invited  home,  and 
Dade  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  And  that 
he  six-article  act  should  be  re-enacted.  The  pro- 
jector desired  archbishop  Cranmer  to  compose  an 
inswer ;  and  he  drew  it  up  in  a  manner  well  suited 
'JO  make  the  people  see  their  own  folly,  in  having  been 
persuaded  to  taxe  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  extort- 
ing such  unprofitable  concessions  as  they  had  now 
required.  So  weak,  however,  was  the  royal  army, 
or  so  timid  its  commander,  that  the  insurgents  were 
ictually  allowed  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Exeter 
DO  less  than  forty  days,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
inhabitants.  Nor  was  it  till  he  had  received  a  re* 
inforcement  of  three  hundred  Italian  musqueteers,  in 
the  king's  pay,  that  lord  Russell  ventured  on  an  en- 
gagement, which  broke  up  the  rebel  army ;  of  whom 
great  numbers  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  xug.9. 
pursuit.  The  government,  however,  was  still 
Inerciful ;  condemning  none  but  the  gentry  and  the 
priests,  and  only  a  few  of  them,  to  suffer  the  rigour 
of  the  law. 

There  was  still  another  popular  leader  in  arms. 
Robert  Kett,  a  tanner  by  trade,  yet  rich  enough 
to  be  lord  of,  at  least,  three  manors  in  Norfolk, 
had  harangued  the  people  on  the  supposed  injury 
done  them  by  inclosures,  and  on  the  contempt 
cast  upon  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  till  he  got  to- 
gether such  a  host  of  followers  as  public  report  rated 
at  no  less  than  20,000  men.  At  the  head  of  this 
mtdtitude,  Kett  fixed  his  quarters  on  Moushold  Hill,, 
close  to  Norwich ;  and  styled  himself  Master  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.    Matthew  Parker,  afteiyraxdi^  ^^Ocvr 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  went  into  this  rebel  camp,  to 
preach  on  the  folly  and  sin  of  rebellion  ;  and  would 
soon  have  had  a  discharge  of  arrows  aimed  at  him, 
but  that  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Conyers,  his  fellow 
townsman,  seeing  the  men  put  their  hands  to  their 
bows,  straightway  began  to  chaunt  the  Te  D^um, 
and  so  called  off  the  attention  of  the  crowd  ;  whilst 
Parker,  aware  of  the  priest's  kind  purpose,  took  that 
opportunity  to  withdraw.  In  this  instance  it  wu 
Aug  27  ^g*'"  ^^*^  hired  foreigners  that  Dudley,  eul 
of  Warwick,  defeated  the  insurgents,  after 
some  weeks'  delay ;  during  which  the  royalists  bid 
made  but  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  dispene 
them,  and  had  lost  lord  Sheffield  among  their  killed, 
in  an  unsuccessful  skirmish. 

The  other  disturbed  counties  had  not  put  the  aih 
thority  of  government  into  such  danger.  And  the 
protector  again  followed  his  own  bent,  in  oppositioD 
to  the  rest  of  the  council,  by  issuing  a  general  pardoo 
for  all  concerned  ;  with  the  exception  of  Kett  himself, 
and  of  a  few  other  ringleaders.  Whilst  to  prevent 
such  popular  tumults  from  getting  ahead  again,  to 
the  like  extent,  the  council  devised  the  appointment 
of  governors  of  counties,  under  the  new  denomination 
of  lords  lieutenants  ;  with  authority  to  call  upon  the 
king's  subjects  to  arm  themselves,  and  to  aid  in  put- 
ting down  riots. 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  archbishop  Cranmer 
thought  himself  bound  to  punish  rebellion  against 
the  King  of  kings  with  a  sterner  vindictiveness ;  but 
long  existing  prejudices  had  made  even  the  reformers 
accept  it  for  an  indisputable  maxim,  that  heresy  must 
be  punished  with  fire.  One  cannot  but  wonder,  as 
well  as  lament,  that  our  Lord's  rebuke  to  the  two 
disciples,  who  would  have  called  down  fire  firom 
heaven  to  consume  those  who  refused  to  receive 
Him  *,  should  not  have  taught  such  men  as  Cranmer 
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Latimer  to  abstain  from  lighting  the  fires  of 

I,  to  consume  those  who  rejected  Him.     But  as 

ipostle  Paul  said,  before  his  persecutors,  If  I 

committed  any  thing  worthy  of  deaths  I  refme 

0  die^f  so  the  reformers  would  have  acknow- 
ed  themselves  deserving  of  the  fire,  if  any  one 
i  prove  them  to  be  heretics  ;  adhering  in  this  to 
unchristian  rule,  which  had  grown  up  with  the 
iiption  of  the  church.  Yet  in  the  application  of 
rule,  they  were  not  tempted  to  the  same  hideous 
sses  as  the  Popish  persecutors ;  because  the  re- 
ling  clergy  did  not  apply  the  term  heresy,  as  the 
}ts  were  wont  to  do,  to  offences  against  their  own 
ir ;  but  confined  it,  when  it  was  to  be  so  punished, 
ire  instances  of  contempt  for,  or  strange  perver- 
3  of  holy  writ.  Neither  were  the  reformers  so 
rant  what  manner  of  spirit  Christ's  disciples 
lid  be  off,  as  not  to  abstain  altogether  from  the 
id  practice  of  hunting  out,  and  ensnaring  victims, 
m  they  might  commit  to  the  flames.  But  they 
y  afraid  of  overlooking  any  steps  towards  the  in- 
action of  the  pernicious  errors  of  the  anabap- 
:{;,  whose  crimes  had  proved  a  great  stumbling- 
k  in  the  way  of  the  farther  progress  of  the  refor- 
on  in  Germany ;  and  they  knew  that,  since 
land  had  become  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  who 
led  an  asylum  from  the  enmity  of  the  emperor,  it 
been  resorted  to  by  some  who  w^re  not  undeserv- 
Df  his  anger.  The  government,  therefore,  issued 
tmrnission,  authorising  archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
lolas  Ridley,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  examine 
ther  certain  persons,  charged  with  being  anabap- 
,  did  indeed  hold  their  tenets  ;  as  they  manifestly 
ed  to  the  upsetting  of  all  private  rights,  and  all 
lie  authority.  The  result  was,  that  five  or  six 
/iduals  were  found  to  have  receded  even  farther 

1  the  general  belief  of  Christians ;  having  fallen 

•  Acm  XXV.  11.  f  Luke  ix.  65.  X  See  ^.  *i^\.' 
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into  the  lamentable  heresy  since  known  by  the  name 
of  Socinianism.  When  threatened  however  with 
deaths  and  by  fire,  they  all  preferred  avowing  them- 
selves convinced  of  their  error ;  except  Joan  Bocheri 
and  a  Dutch  physician  of  the  name  of  Von  Pare. 
The  condemnation  of  the  Dutchman,  indeed,  hap- 
pened two  years  later.  But  Joan  Bocher  was  at  thu 
time  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  young  king  was 
required,  as  usual,  to  sign  his  name  to  the  warrant  for 
her  execution.  But,  whilst  older  persons  had  both 
their  understandings  and  their  feelings  blunted  by  long 
established  prejudices,  king  Edward  had  read  the 
Scriptures  with  fewer  preconceived  opinions;  and 
what  he  had  read,  appeared  to  him  to  forbid  such 
cruelty.  So,  instead  of  affixing  his  name  to  the 
warrant,  as  a  mere  form,  he  asked  the  advice  of  his 
tutor,  sir  John  Cheke^  who,  failing  to  remove  his 
just  scruples,  called  in  the  archbishop.  The  latter 
bade  the  king  observe,  that  God  commanded  Moses 
to  order  a  blasphemer  to  be  stoned  to  death  *•  This 
however  could  avail  nothing  towards  proving  that, 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  heretics  ought  to  be 
burnt ;  unless  he  meant  to  urge  that  the  apostle  speaks 
of  a  sorer  punishment  as  justly  due  to  those  who 
have  trodden  underfoot  the  Son  of  Godf.  But  the 
mention  made  of  that  sorer  punishment,  implies  that 
it  was  not  to  be  inflicted  by  man  ;  and  the  severity 
of  the  law  of  the  old  covenant  ought  not  to  have  been 
pleaded  by  one  who  had  received  the  more  glorious 
ministry  of  reconciliation  %•  In  the  end,  the  king 
gave  way  to  Cranmer's  authority.  Yet  it  was  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  wrote  his  name  ;  and  turn- 
ing once  more  to  the  archbishop,  he  said,  **  If  I 
have  done  wrong  in  signing  this  warrant,  I  have  done 
it  at  your  bidding,  and  you  must  answer  for  it  before 
God."  This  awful  warning,  from  one  so  young, 
made  the  archbishop  shudder,  and  to  avoid  the  ne- 

•  Lev.  xidv.  16.  ^  He\j.  tl.  ^.  X  'I^qx,  ^.  IK 
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cessity  Tvhich  he  thought  the  old  law  still  laid  upon 
bim,  of  causing  an  unrepenting  blasphemer  to  be 
put  to  death,  he  deferred  her  execution  for  twelve 
months.  In  the  course  of  that  time,  both  he  and 
Ridley  took  great  pains  to  convince  the  unhappy 
woman  of  her  errors,  but  she  had  a  proud  spirit, 
and  it  was  not  given  to  her  to  see  the  truth  ;  nor  to 
them  to  escape  the  shame  and  sin  of  being  accessary 
to  the  crime  of  putting  a  fellow-creature  into  the 
flames. 

Nor  was  the  next  measure,  in  which  we  find  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  uniting,  free  from 
the  stain  of  oppression  ;  though  gentle  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  proceedings  common  in  the  last 
and  succeeding  reign.  Bishop  Bonner  having  con- 
nived at  sundry  forbidden  superstitious  practices  in 
his  diocese,  at  the  very  time  when  the  rebels  were 
clamouring  for  their  continuance,  he  was  x^g^J^^^  n^ 
called  before  the  council,  and  was  required 
to  preach  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  * ;  in  which 
he  was  farther  enjoined  to  tell  his  flock  that  practical 
holiness  was  more  than  ceremonies ;  as  also  to  point 
out  the  sinfulness  of  rebellion ;  and  to  declare,  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  king's  being  under  age  would 
not  invalidate  the  acts  passed  during  his  minority. 
This  last  topic  was  chosen  because  the  enemies  of 
the  reformation  had  persuaded  the  rebels  that  the 
nation  was  not  bound  to  submit  to  the  laws  made  in 
the  parliament  lately  holden ;  inasmuch  as  they  had 
not,  in  reality,  received  the  assent*  of  the  king,  but 
merely  that  of  his  councillors,  who  were,  after  all, 
no  more  than  their  fellow-subjects.  Hence,  gwi 
when  Bonner,  professing  to  obey  the  councirs 


*  In  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  stood  a  cross,  with  a 
pulpit  under  it ;  and  around  were  rows  of  benches,  protected  by  a  wooden 
awning,  from  the  rain.  From  this  pulpit  the  most  noted  preachers  were 
appointed,  on  particular  occasions,  to  address  the  citizens ;  and  the  lord 
mayor,  with  other  more  distinguished  personages  from  the  court,  mig,ht 
fnqventir  be  seen  amongst  the  occupants  of  the  coveted  V»ci\c\i^%. 
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order,  had  spoken  tohis  hearers  upon  the  two  firtt 
heads  prescribed  to  him,  he  quitted  the  pulpit,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  other.  For  this  he  waft 
next  summoned  to  appear  before  archbishop  Cran* 
mer,  bishop  Ridley,  and  the  two  secretaries  of  state ; 
and  to  hear  the  testimony  borne  against  him  by  ft 
very  zealous  and  able  reforming  divine^  of  the  name 
of  Hooper,  and  by  a  relation  of  bishop  Latimer,  who 
had  both  been  amongst  his  hearers  at  St  PauFl 
Cross.     He   made  his  appearance   accordingly,  al 

Eerforce  he  must ;  but  treated  the  archbishop  and 
is  brother  commissioners  with  great  rudeness,  and 
with  such  strange  levity  as  is  actually  unintelligible  at 
this  day,  calling  the  two  clergymen.  Hooper  and  La* 
timer,  ^'  this  merchant  and  that  merchant  ;*'  and  ex* 
claiming  more  than  once,  Woodcocks ^  woodcocks  fhe^ 
sides  using  ill  words  of  plainer  meaning.  That  hii 
bishopric,  which  he  had  consented  in  the  last  reign 

Oct.  4  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^y  ^^^^^S  ^^^^  king's  pleasure,  should 
now  be  taken  from  him,  was  just  and  fitting, 
inasmuch  as  he  showed  himself  quite  unworthy  to  fill 
the  holy  office  of  a  bishop.  But  it  was  unjust,  and 
disproportionate  to  his  offence,  to  keep  him  in  custody 
from  that  time  till  the  king's  death. 

During  these  proceedings  the  calamities  which 
awaited  the  protector  had  been  thickening  around 
him.  The  possession  of  power  had  tempted  him  to 
haughtiness ;  and  he  had  yielded  to  the  temptation. 
Sir  William  Paget,  acting  in  this  like  an  honest  and 
true  friend,  had  warned  him  in  a  letter,  that  the 
harshness  of  his  behaviour  to  those  who  would  not 
go  all  lengths  with  him,  was  daily  turning  partisans 
into  foes.  The  facility  with  which  the  church  might, 
at  that  period,  be  deprived  of  its  property,  threw 
another  temptation  in  his  way ;  and  whether  it  was  to 
enrich  himself,  or  to  win  over  an  opponent,  or  to 
gratify  a  supporter,  the  duke  was  perpetually  requir- 
ing either  chapters  or  prelates  to  surrender  some  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  tVveit  ca^^^\A%«    Thus  the 
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ishopric  of  Lichfield  was  stripped  of  lands  enough 
>  make  an  ample  estate  for  Paget ;  and  LlandafT, 
rem  being  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  bishop- 
ics,  became  one  of  the  poorest.  But  perhaps 
one  of  these  encroachments  attracted  so  much  no- 
ice,  or  gave  so  much  offence,  as  his  causing  two 
jondon  churches  to  be  pulled  down,  that  he  might 
lave  room  and  materials  for  erecting  Somerset- house, 
a  the  Strand.  Lastly,  the  pride  of  the  nation  was 
rritated  by  seeing  the  protector  suffer  the  French 
Ling,  Henry  II.  to  besiege  Boulogne,  without  send- 
og  over  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  English  garrison 
^thinits  walls.  AH  these  things  were  taken  advantage 
)f  by  the  ambitious  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  to  con- 
vince those  who  approached  him,  that  the  protector 
was  unfit  for  his  post ;  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  had 
;he  mortification  of  seeing  himself  suddenly  deserted 
3y  most  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  state.  He 
ID  sooner  perceived  this,  than  he  hurried  the  q^j  g 
king  from  Hampton-court  to  Windsor ;  and 
irming  five  hundred  of  his  retainers,  he  wrote  to  se- 
reral  nobles,  and  sent  orders  to  the  lord  mayor,  to 
x)llect  a  larger  force  for  the  defence  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  archbishop  and  sir  William  Paget,  with 
secretary  Smyth,  still  adhered  to  the  duke.  But 
the  other  councillors  were  at  this  time  acting  in  con- 
cert against  him,  and  holding  their  meetings  at  Ely* 
bouse,  in  Holborne ;  which  the  earl  of  Warwick  had 
made  his  residence,  having  obliged  the  bishop  of 
Ely  to  surrender  it.  A  correspondence  between  the 
two  parties  ensued.  The  earl  affected  to  consider 
the  king's  life  as  in  danger  from  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set's ambition.  Whilst  the  duke  wrote  to  the  assem- 
bled lords,  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  them  bent  on 
bringing  things  to  extremities  by  violence ;  that  he 
was  himself  willing  to  assent  to  reasonable  condi- 
tions, "  although  they  had  signified  none  to  him, 
Qor  did  he  understand  what  they  required."  But 
when  it  was  seen  that  none  oF  the  nobiWty  caoi^  W- 
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ward  to  the  protector's  aid,  Crannier  and  Paget  in* 
duced  him  to  write  another  letter  to  his  late  col- 
leagues, in  which  he  said,  ^^  that  he  did  not  think  it 
reasonable  to  be  thrust  from  his  office  against  his  wiD| 
in  violent  sort,  as  he  had  been  called  to  it  by  the 
peers  and  by  themselves ;  but  that  if  the  king  and 
realm  might  otherwise  be  well  served,  he  set  not  f 
much  by  his  place."  His  two  friends  also  wrote  to 
request  that  the  assembled  lords  *'  would  not  foUof 
the  cruel  councils  of  some."  The  result  was,  that 
the  duke's  adversaries  pledged  themselves  that  no 
violence  should  be  done  to  his  person,  nor  any  thing 

Oct  12.  attempted  against  him  contrary  to  hti 
Upon  which  they  were  admitted  into  Wind- 
sor Castle  ;  and  the  protector  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  to  the  Tower,  under  the  charge  of  Wriothes- 
ley  lord  Southampton ;  the  same  nobleman  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  the  chancellorship. 

Before  his  removal  from  Windsor,  the  lords  of  the 
council  had  arrested,  and  examined,  several  persons 
known  to  be  in  his  confidence  ;  that  they  might  dis- 
cover, from  them,  some  farther  ground  for  prose- 
cuting their  patron.  One  of  these  confidential  per- 
sons was  Mr.  William  Cecil ;  who  had  recently 
commenced  his  long  and  important  political  career. 
After  this  proceeding,  it  is  certainly  to  the  duke's 
honour  that  when  his  enemies  had  drawn  up  their 
charges,  to  lay  them  before  parliament,  they  amounted 
to  very  little  more  than  that  his  policy  was  unsound; 
and  that  he  had  done  the  landholders  a  wrong,  in 
blaming  their  avarice  as  the  cause  of  the  late  insur- 
rections. When  they  added  that  he  had  encouraged 
the  rebels,  by  making  them  presents,  from  his  own 
money,  it  must  have  been  either  an  untruth,  or  a 
misrepresentation  of  some  imprudent  attempt  to  pu^ 
chase  their  submission.  The  duke,  however,  was 
persuaded  not  to  irritate  his  enemies  by  contesting 

Dec.  23.      *"y  ^^  ^^®  articles  of  their  accusation.    He 
accordingly  sAgtiedi  a  ^v^^t  acknowledging 
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bimself  guilty.  And,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  he  was 
released  from  custody,  and  restored  to  a  seat  in  the 
council.  The  parliament  had  shewn  itself  averse  to 
passing  any  severe  bill|  for  the  punishment  of  his 
confessed  offences  ;  and  all  that  he  suffered,  besides 
the  loss  of  the  protectorate,  was  eventually  no  more 
Iban  a  fine,  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  of  1000/. 
a-year  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rents  of  his  estates.  His 
giving  one  of  liis  daughters  in  marriage  to  lord  Lisle, 
Bon  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was  a  private  concession 
to  the  influence  of  that  powerful  opponent ;  who  now 
took  to  himself  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  and 
caused  his  friend  lord  Russell  to  be  made  earl  of 
Bedford*, 

As  the  enemies  of  the  reformation  had  lent  their 
aid  to  the  earl  ofWarwick,  in  effecting  the  overthrow 
of  the  protectorate,  they  hoped  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  change.  Bishop  Bonner,  therefore,  applied 
to  have  his  sentence  revised  ;  and  bishop  Gardiner 
wrote  the  ejirl  a  warm  letter  of  congratulation.  But 
though,  when  the  earl  came  to  die,  he  declared  that 
he  had  always  been  an  adherent  of  the  popish  reli- 
gion, he  did  not  choose  to  thwart  the  young  king, 
whose  heart  he  knew  to  be  with  the  reformers ;  nor 
was  he  willing  to  give  up  that  habit  of  seizing  on 
church  property,  for  which  hostility  to  popish  abuses 
had  served  as  an  excuse.  Hence,  instead  of  acceding 
to  Bonner's  requests,  the  new  administration  treated 
the  bishopric  of  London  as  vacant,  and  conferred  it 
on  Ridley  ;  but  obliged  him  to  surrender  a  large  part 
of  the  estates  of  the  see,  inexcliange  for  what  Henry 
Vni.  had  assigned  to  the  new  bishopric  of  West- 
minster, which  was  thenceforward  suppressed.  The 
lands   and   manors,  thus  surrendered,  were  divided 


•  Sir  Francis  Russell,  the  second  son  of  this  nobleman,  becomin/^  now 
his  heir,  through  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  it  was  voted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  *' he    should   still  abide   in  the  house  as   before;" 
whereas  hitherto  it  had  been  the  rule,   that  the  eldest  sou  ol  ^  ^t«t 
Aooidnotbe  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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amongst  a  few  courtiers,  of  whom  lord  chancellor 
Rich  was  one.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  notice  that 
bishop  Ridley  behaved  with  much  liberality  to  his 
ejected  predecessor;  not  only  inviting  Bonner's  mother 
and  sister  to  be  constant  sharers  of  his  meals,  when 
he  resided  at  Fulham,  but  so  regularly  placing  the 
former  at  the  head  of  his  table,  that  if  any  distin- 
guished visitors  were  present,  whom  the  manners  of 
the  age  would  have  allowed  to  expect  that  one  of 
them  should  be  selected  for  that  "  seat  of  honour," 
the  bishop  used  to  say,  *^  by  favour  of  your  lordships, 
this  place,  by  right  and  custom,  is  for  my  mother 
Bonner." 

Gardiner's  attempt  to  obtain  the  earl  of  Warwick's 
support  was  equally  unsuccessful;  and,  in  a  few 
months  more,  the  same  commissioners,  who  had 
deprived  and  imprisoned  Bonner,  passed  the  like 
sentence  upon  him;  and  also  removed  Heath,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  Day,  of  Chichester ;  all  the  three 
having  continued  to  manifest  more  or  less  hostility  to 
the  rules  lately  laid  down,  for  the  reformation  of 
public  worship. 

At  the  same  time  another  work  was  going  on, 
which  happily  none  of  the  political  changes  of  this 
reign  were  suffered  to  interrupt.  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  rightly  judging  that  the  sources  must  be  purified 
to  allow  a  reasonable  hope  of  making  the  stream 
clear,  had  been  exerting  himself  to  provide  the  two 
universities  with  sound  religious  instruction.  His  re- 
putation for  liberality,  as  well  as  his  express  invitations, 
had,  before  this,  gathered  several  eminent  foreign 
reformers  around  him.  The  most  distinguished  of 
them  for  uniting  learning  and  discretion  with  piety, 
were  Martin  Bucer  of  the  Swiss  church,  and  Peter 
Martyr,  a  Florentine  ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  made 
the  king's  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  whikt 
the  latter  was  appointed  to  the  like  important  and  ho- 
nourable office  in  the  uwlversity  of  Oxford. 

The  two  professois  d\4  ct^^\\.\.^  XJaa  ^\OE&>&hQi^'s 
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choice ;   and  many  had  reason  to  bless  God  for  the 
mstruction  gained  from  their  lectures,  and  from  the 

iiublic  disputations  which  they  held  against  the  ad- 
lerents  of  the  old  superstition.  Nor  were  their 
hearers  confined  to  candidates  for  holy  orders.  For 
the  gentlemen  of  England  had  now  begun  to  regard 
the  advantages  of  an  university  education  as  no  less 
desirable  for  the  son  who  was  to  inherit  the  paternal 
estate,  than  for  one  intended  to  serve  God  in  the 
ministry.  Yet  the  number  of  youths  who  repaired 
to  the  universities  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  much 
diminished*;  a  natural  consequence  of  the  entire 
dissolution  of  all  the  monasteries  and  chantries  ;  es- 
pecially when  the  remaining  revenues  of  the  church 
were,  in  many  cases,  withheld  by  the  patrons  of 
livings.  Whilst  one  party  was  rising  upon  the  down- 
fal  of  another,  it  was,  more  than  ever,  to  be  expected 
that  they  who  received  not  the  truth  would  bate  it. 
And  if  a  patron  was  bigoted  to  the  errors  of  popery, 
or  was  impatient  of  the  exhortations  to  holiness  with 
which  the  reformers  would  importune  him,  it  could 
not  be  hoped  that  he  would  give  his  preferment  to 
those  whom  he  was  wont  to  call,  in  scorn,  ^'  new 
lights."  Furthermore,  there  were  still  several  dio- 
ceses whose  bishops  hated  the  reformation ;  more 
than  one  of  them  having  been  wealthy  abbots,  whom 
Henry  VIII.  had  promoted  to  bishoprics,  that  so  he 
might  release  his  treasury  from  the  charge  of  paying 
the  pensions  which  he  had  promised  them,  when  they 
surrendered  their  abbeys.  Such  prelates  rejoiced  to 
sow  confusion  in  the  reformed  church  ;  and  made  no 
difficulty  of  admitting  even  the  menial  servants  of  an 
unprincipled  patron  to  hold  several  of  his  benefices, 
sharing  the  incomes  of  them  with  their  lord,  and  em- 
ploying curates  to  perform  such  services  as  the  law 
required,  at  the  cheap  rate  at  which  men  of  ill  cha- 
racter were  ready  to  accept  employment  which  might 

•  See  Vol  ir.  pp.  263,  264, 
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procure  them  bread.  Well,  therefore,  might  arch- 
bishop Cranmer  desire  the  removal  of  so  many  of  the 
prelates  of  the  last  reign,  as  should  give  to  thosci 
whose  hearts  were  ivith  him,  a  clear  majority  on  the 
bench  of  bishops,  and  in  the  upper  house  of  convo- 
cation, that  the  ecclesiastical  laws  might  be  amended, 
and  fairly  enforced  ;  and  that  one  diocese  after  ano- 
ther might  be  purged  of  the  leaven  which  still  em- 
bittered the  English  church.  Hence  he  probably 
felt  no  reluctance  to  bishop  Vesey's  obtaining  leave 
to  resign  the  see  of  Exeter ;  though  it  involved  the 
sanction  of  his  despoiling  the  bishopric  of  large  es- 
tates. Miles  Coverdale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible*, 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter  in  Vesey's  stead.  But 
whilst  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  Hooper's  becoming 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  as  securing  the  aid  of  another 
zealous  and  able  reformer,  the  archbishop  had  the 
pain  of  seeing  a  new  source  of  dispute  arise,  which 
was,  ere  long,  to  produce  a  sore  plague  in  the  land. 
John  Hooper,  the  same  who  lately  bore  witness 
against  Bonner,  had  been  a  Cistercian  monk,  till  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  wrought  such  a  change  in 
his  opinions  and  conversation,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  for  his  life,  during  the  persecutions  under  the 
Six-articles  Act ;  and  going  over  to  the  continent,  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  There 
he  beheld  a  people  amongst  whom  the  doctrines  of 
the  primitive  Christian  church  had  revived,  and  been 
adopted,  with  but  little  interruption  to  that  calmness 
of  procedure  which  well  befitted  those  who  were 
searching  for  truth.  Zuinglius,  the  Swiss  reformer, 
had  no  sooner  convinced  a  few  pious  and  intelligent 
hearers  that  they  had  hitherto  wholly  misunderstood 
the  Gospel,  than  village  after  village,  and  town  after 
town,  listened  to  their  words,  and  was  converted. 
And  when  the  Swiss  perceived  that  their  abbots  and 
bishops  preferred  darkness  to  the  light,  they  with- 
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drew  from  communion  with  them ;  but  left  them  to 
themselves*  Those  prelates  were,  in  several  in- 
stancesy  the  sovereign  lords  of  the  districts  around 
them ;  and  their  subjects,  being  too  brave  and  united, 
to  be  oppressed,  were  thank^l  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  His  mercy, 
by  the  preaching  of  their  humble  pastors  ;  but  they 
neither  attempted  to  set  up  rival  bishops,  nor  refused 
to  pay  those  tithes  which  the  laws  of  the  land  as- 
signed to  their  ecclesiastical  lords.  Where  the  pre- 
lates allowed  them  so  to  do,  they  were  content  to 
wait  patiently,  till  the  extinction  of  the  abbots  and 
bishops,  by  resignation  or  death,  should  allow  the 
civil  magistracy  to  assign  over  their  revenues  to  some 
better  purpose.  Thus  the  Swiss  reformed  church 
began  to  exist  without  bishops ;  and  the  absence  of 
wealth  among  the  people  had  contributed  to  retain 
all  its  arrangements  on  the  most  simple  scale* 
When  Hooper  returned  to  England,  he  brought  with 
him  an  ardent  affection  for  this  simplicity ;  so  that» 
when  his  great  popularity,  as  a  preacher,  led  to  hi» 
being  invited  to  accept  a  bishopric :  the  dress,  which 
he  was  to  wear,  gave  him  serious  offence*  When 
the  Romish  prelates  officiate,  especially  on  festival 
occasions,  they  are  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  colour^  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  * ;  as  though  it  were  providentially  over-ruled, 
that  they  shoidd  display  themselves  to  the  people  as 
members  of  the  harlot  thus  gorgeously  decked,  under 
whose  figure  the  Spirit  has  described  their  unholy 
church.  When  the  mass  was  done  away  with,  most 
of  these  tawdry  decorations  naturally  fell  into  dis-* 
use ;  as  having  been  appropriated  to  the  ceremonies 
attending  its  celebration.  Yet  the  English  bishops  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  wear  the  cimarre,  a  long  scarlet 
robe,  the  gaudy  color  of  which  still  harmonized  too 
well  with  the  description  quoted  above.  Had  Hooper 

•  Her.  xvii.  4. 
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merely  objected  to  this  robe,  his  objections  would 
probably  have  occasioned  the  correction  of  what 
might  be  deemed  an  oversight.  It  was  in  the  spirit 
of  men  wishing  to  have  what  might  be  amiss  duly 
corrected,  that  the  council  received  his  remarks  on 
the  oath  to  be  taken  by  a  bishop.  When  be  pointed 
out  that  it  required  him  to  swear  by  the  saints,  and 
not  by  God  alone,  the  young  king,  who  was  present, 
himself  struck  out  those  words  ;  justly  observing,  that 
no  creature  should  be  thus  called  upon  by  an  oath*. 
But  Hooper's  prejudices  against  every  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss  church,  tempted  hhn 
to  cavil  at  such  an  unimportant  trifle  as  the  square 
cap ;  and  to  exclaim  against  the  surplice,  as  thougb 
he  had  forgotten  that  the  purity  o(  Jlne  linen^  clean 
and  white,  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  righteousness  qfsaintsi 
the  becoming  ornament  of  the  true  church,  the  Sa- 
viour's bride,  and  of  His  ministering  servants  f. 
Even  in  these  cavils,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  thought  it  a  popular  act 
to  take  him  for  his  chaplain,  procured  Hooper  so 

favourable  a  hearing,  before  the  council,  that 
^1550^'  archbishop  Cranmer  received  from  it  an  oflS- 

cial  letter,  to  request  that,  when  consecrating 
him,  he  would  dispense  with  the  use  of  such  forms, 
or  habits,  as  were  offensive  to  Hooper's  scruples. 
But  the  archbishop  thought,  that  the  discipline  of 
the  church  would  be  quite  broken  down,  if  its  rules 
had  been  no  sooner  drawn  up,  and  ratified  by  the 
chief  authoritie.s  in  the  state,  than  they  were  to  give 
way  to  an  individual's  personal  objections.  And  he 
wrote  back  to  the  council,  that  he  could  not  be 
governed  by  its  request,  without  exposing  himself  to 
very  heavy  penalties  ;  for  disobeying  the  act  of  par- 
liament, by  which  the  form  of  consecration,  now  to 
be  used,  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

*  Deut.  X.  20.  "V  Ke^.Tw.^.  %L'kvii.*\^^A^ 
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After  this,  the  council  still  admitted  Hooper  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  bishop  Ridley,  in  its  presence. 
But  when  Hooper  tried  to  interest  the  people  in  his 
views,  by  animated  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  and  by 
circulating  a  pamphlet,  the  council,  affronted  at  his 
appeal  to  the  popular  opinion,  first  bade  him  confine 
himself  at  home ;  then  committed  him  to  the  arch* 
bishop's  keeping;  and  lastly,  a  fortnight  after,  sent 
him  to  the  Fleet  prison.  In  the  meanwhile.  Hooper 
had  written  to  know  the  sentiments  of  Bucer  and 
Martyr ;  who  were  likely  to  think  with  him,  as  hav- 
ing come  to  England  from  churches  formed  on  the 
Swiss  model.  But  though  they  told  him,  in  reply, 
that  they  disliked  the  same  things  as  offended  him, 
they  were  urgent  that  he  should  not  dwell  upon  such 
unimportant  matters,  to  a  degree  which  might  cause 
dissension  between  men  who  held  the  same  vital 
truths^    and  were   engaged   in   the   same   warfare 

aainst  sin  and  popery.  Being  thus  pressed  on  every 
le,  and  perceiving  that  his  best  friends  refused  to 
countenance  his  holding  out  longer,  Hooper  gave 
way  ;  whilst  the  council  made  his  submission  the 
easier,  by  undertaking  that  he  should  not  be  required 
to  wear  the  habit  he  so  much  disliked,  except  on 
rare  occasions.  With  this  understanding,  j^^^.  j^^j 
he  was  consecrated;  and  proved  a  most 
exemplary  bishop. 

The  late  dispute  did  not  prevent  the  archbishop 
from  feeling  secure,  that  the  majority  of  his  brother 
prelates  were  now  such  as  would  cordially  unite  with 
him  in  one  confession  of  faith,  which  should  hence- 
forth be  the  bond  of  their  communion.  In  this  con* 
fidence,  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, bidding  him  prepare  such  a  document.  And  in  the 
course  of  somewhat  more  than  a  twelvemonth  from 
his  receiving  that  order,  he  had  compiled,  and  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  convocation  to  forty-two 
articles,  **  for  the  avoiding  diversities  of  opinions, 
and  establishingr  consent,   touching  tcue  icX\^Q»Tir 
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This  title  explains  the  purpose  of  the  articles,  which 
was  to  express  in  few,  but  precise  words,  the 
soundest  opinions  that  could  be  collected  respecting 
those  doctrines,  or  usages,  of  the  Christian  church 
which  had  been  more  or  less  controverted ;  that  if 
any  ministers,  holding  erroneous  opinions,  should  in- 
trude themselves  into  the  church,  they  might  at  least 
be  restrained  from  preaching  in  opposition  to  what- 
ever was  laid  down  in  the  articles ;  and  that  all  itt 
members  might  be  provided  with  a  rule  of  faith 
grounded  on  the  Scriptures,  to  warn  them  against 
the  most  prevalent  errors*  In  drawing  up  these  ar- 
ticles, the  archbishop  had  not  only  the  benefit  of  all 
the  light  which  past  discussions,  at  home,  bad  thrown 
upon  the  various  subjects  in  dispute,  between  the 
reformers  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  he  especi* 
ally  consulted,  and  made  much  use  of  the  Augsburgh 
confession,  composed  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  in 
1580,  and  of  a  similar  document  put  forth,  by  the 
Saxon  reformers,  this  very  year.  And  such  was  the 
fruit  of  Cranmer's  willingness  to  receive  instructioni 
of  his  own  long  continued  researches  and  experience, 
and  of  his  prayers,  that  when  these  articles  came  to 
be  revised,  after  his  death,  by  the  divines  to  whom 
queen  Elizabeth  entrusted  the  re-edifying  of  the 
English  church,  the  result  of  farther  experience,  and 
of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of 
foreign  and  independent  churches,  enabled  them  to 
engraft  but  few  improvements  on  his  well-weighed 
words. 

Before  closing  our  account,  of  what  archbishop 
Cranmer  was  enabled  to  effect  for  his  fellow-coun* 
trymen,it  remains  to  mention  that  he  provided  their 
private  devotions  with  a  collection  of  most  appro- 
priate prayers,  which  he  had  been  for  many  years 
gradually  improving;  and  which  was  long  popular 
under  the  name  of  Jlte  Primer.  It  has  been 
observed  that  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
petitions  had  beenBodraNNUM^^^^Vo^&kfor  blessing) 
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dF  which  all  stand  in  need.  But,  besides  those  gifts 
irfaich  all  believers  should  covets  each  has  his  pecu- 
liar temptations,  against  which  he  should  especially 
pray  for  protection,  according  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
don  and  circumstances  of  his  life ;  and^  in  the  Primer, 
each  found  himself  supplied  with  words,  at  once 
adapted  to  call  bis  attention  to  what  were  likely  to  be 
his  peculiar  spiritual  wants,  and  to  supply  him  with 
befitting  terms  for  laying  his  necessities  before  the 
throne  of  grace. 

Lastly,  the  archbishop  spared  no  pains  to  procure 
the  forming  of  a  complete  set  of  canons,  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  England.  An  act  of 
parliament  had  empowered  the  council  to  name 
thirty-two  commissioners,  consisting  of  equal  num- 
bers of  prelates,  divines  of  an  inferior  rank,  civilians, 
and  common  lawyers,  to  undertake  this  important 
ta^k.  And  Cranmer  was  not  only  the  nominal  head, 
but  the  most  efficient  member  of  a  committee  of 
eight,  composed  in  the  same  manner,  whose  part  it 
was  to  draw  up  the  outline  of  the  system,  and  to  pre- 
pare each  canon  for  revision,  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  committee.  Their  labours  were  not  brought  to 
an  end,  till  the  probability  of  the  king's  early  death 
bad  filled  the  court  with  other  projects,  and  drew  too 
much  attention  to  allow  the  archbishop  to  press  for 
the  ratification  of  his  ecclesiastical  code,  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that 
neither  the  nation  nor  its  clergy,  were  then,  or  at  any 
subsequent  time,  so  holy  a  people,  as  to  have  been 
content  to  live  under  that  strict  discipline  which  these 
canons  were  intended  to  maintain.  The  proposed 
code  did  not,  however,  sentence  heretics  to  be  burnt ; 
though  it  imitated  the  old  law  rather  than  the  mer- 
ciful spirit  of  the  Gospel,  in  denouncing  sentence  of 
leath  agiunst  blasphemers.  The  obstinate  heretic 
iras  to  be  placed  under  various  civil  disabilities  ;  but, 
irhilst  the  punishment  of  heresy  was  mitigated,  the 
name  was  extended  to  such  as  should  a^^exl  >^'d\ 
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the  taint  of  Adam*s  sin  did  not  descend  into  his  pos- 
terity,   nor   incline  them  to  evil;   or   that  justifi- 
cation by  faith  only  is  not  taught  in   God*8  holy 
word.     In  the  portion  intended  for  the  reflation  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  church,  the  bisnops  were 
directed  to  licence  more  or  fewer  itinerant  preachers, 
in  addition  to  the  parochial  ministers.    And  each  wai 
to  summon  all  his  clergy,  once  a  year  to  a  synod; 
that  he  might  inquire  into  the  state  of  thehr  parishes, 
and  learn,  from  the  itinerants,  what  parts  of  his  diocese 
were  most  backward  in  spiritual  knowledge.    From 
thenceforward  no  priest  was  to  be  suffered  to  hoU 
more  than  one  benefice,  having  the  charge  of  souls 
attached  to  it ;  and  residence  was  to  be  strictly  en- 
forced.    Patrons    were  charged   to  consider  thdr 
rights  as  a  sacred  trust,  not  to  be  turned  to  worldly 
profit ;  and  the  persons  whom  they  should  nominate 
to  any  vacant  preferment,  were  not  to  be  admitted 
into  possession,  till  they  had  been  examined  by  the 
archdeacon  and  other  appointed  triers,  and  declared 
worthy.     The  promise  of  a  benefice,  if  made  previ- 
ous to  a  vacancy,  was  pronounced  illegal ;  and  the 
discovery  of  any  unlawful  bargain,  between  the  patron 
and  incumbent,  was  to  make  the  latter  incapable  of 
holding  any   ecclesiastical    preferment    whatsoever. 
But  instead  of  haiing  the  church  of  ^England  thus 
governed  by  laws  which,  were  evidently  drawn  up 
with  an  especial  regard  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  welfare  of  souls,   the  bishops   of  our   church 
have  been   left    under   the  necessity  of  regulating 
many   parts   of  its   internal  administration,   by  de- 
crees passed  in  the  times  of  popish  darkness,  with 
the   farther   help  of  occasional  acts  of  parliament; 
whose  authors  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  have  gene- 
rally had  more  regard  to  the  property  of  the  church 
than  to  its  spiritual  character. 

For   the  inestimable   benefits  which   archbishop 

Cranmer    and    his    brother   reformers    were    per* 

mitted  to  be  inslTumentBX  \x\  coT&^Tt\sk%  u^on  the 
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church  of  Cbristj  in  this  country,  we  have  the  more 
reason  to  admire  and  adore  the  free  mercy  of  God, 
because,  when  we  look  back  to  Edward  the  sixth's 
reign,  and  inquire  what  was  the  conduct  of  that  genera- 
tion, we  perceive  how  utterly  unworthy  the  great  body 
of  our  forefathers  still  were  of  the  spiritual  privileges 
now  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  them.  The  crimes  of 
the  ruling  statesmen  of  that  age  are  developed  as  the 
history  proceeds;  the  debts  in  which  the  government 
was,  by  this  time  involved,  though  perpetually  wresting 
large  estates  from  the  church  ♦,  besides  pilfering  it  of 
plate,  and  though  not  burdened  with  expensive  wars, 
proves  the  rapacity  with  which  the  courtiers  shared  out 
amongst  each  other  the  revenues  and  the  property 
of  their  sovereign.  Nor  is  it  the  testimony  of 
lovers  of  the  old  superstition,  irritated  by  its 
downfall,  but  the  honest  language  of  bishop  Latimer, 
and  of  other  homely  reformers,  in  sermons  preached 
before  the  court,  which  informs  us,  that  the  judges 
were  takers  of  bribes,  even  so  as  to  connive  at  the 
escape  of  murderers  for  money  ;  that  jurymen  were 

•  Very  early  in  this  reign  the  universities  were  alarmed  lest  the  go- 
vernment should  seize  their  property,  under  the  acts  of  parliament  which 
had  already  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown ;  and  Cambridge  sent  a 
Latin  letter  to  queen  Catharine  Parr,  requesting  her  to  use  her  influ- 
ence with  the  king  in  their  favour.  In  her  reply,  acceding  to  this  re- 
quest, she  gave  the  university  the  following  most  wholesome  advice  : — 
"  Forasmuch  as  I  do  well  understand  all  kind  of  learning  doth  flourish 
among  you  in  this  age,  as  it  did  amongst  the  Greeks  at  Athens  long  ago, 
I  require  and  desire  you  all,  not  so  to  hunger  for  the  exquisite  knowledge 
of  profane  learning,  that  it  may  be  thought  the  Greeks'  university  was 
but  transferred  hither,,  or  now  in  England  again  revived,  forgetting  our 
Christianity ;  since  their  excellency  only  did  attain  to  moral  and  natural 
things.  Rut  rather  I  gently  exhort  you  to  study  and  apply  those  kinds 
of  learning,  as  means  and  apt  steps  towards  the  attaining  and  setting  forth 
the  better  Christ's  reverend  and  most  holy  learning ;  that  it  may  not  be 
laid  against  you  in  evidence  at  the  tribunal  seat  of  God,  how  ye  were 
ashamed  of  Christ's  doctrine.  For  this  lesson  I  am  taught  to  say,  of  St. 
Paul,  /  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  For  the  sincere  settiug  forth 
whereof  I  trust  universally,  in  all  your  vocations  and  ministries,  you  will 
apply  and  conform  your  sundry  gifls,  acts,  and  studies,  to  such  end  and 
sort,  that  Cambridge  may  be  accounted  rather  an  university  of  divine  phi- 
losophy, than  of  natural  or  moral,  as  Athens  was." 
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known  to  have  fixed  the  price  at  which  they  would 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty ;  that  those  numerous 
clergymen  who  had  conformed  to  the  change  of  re- 
ligion without  any  change  of  heart,  neglected  theii 
duties,  the  inferior  ones  being  tradesmen,  or  even 
alehouse-keepers,  during  the  week,  and  the  superioi 
seeking  for  worldly  employments  under  the  crown ; 
that  landholders    were    covetous  and   oppressive; 
tradesmen  fraudulent;  that  divorces  were  frequent 
among  high  and  low  ;  that  many  gave  themselves  up 
to   sins  of  uncleanliness  without  shame ;  and  that 
whereas  the  popish  clergy  had  been  wont  to  improve 
their  incomes  by  calling  the  people  to  account,  and 
enjoining  penance  for  their  open  sins,  that  being  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  swearing,  and  rioting,  and  drunk- 
enness, were  more  commonly  seen  than  ever.    The 
reformation  had  not  produced  the  sinful  propensities 
which  thus  displayed  themselves ;  but  the  sanctily- 
ing  influence  of  its  doctrines  had  been  too  partially 
felt  to  remove   them.     They  had   existed   in  sad 
abundance  in  the  days  of  popery ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  had  brought  with  it  a  greater  horror 
of  all  sin,   so  that  the   wickedness   of  the  nation 
weighed  heavier  on  the  minds  of  the  present  shep* 
herds  of  the  people,  than  it  had  done  on  the  hearts  of 
the  popish  priests  of  the  preceding  age.     He  who 
should  be  tempted  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  the 
reformers,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  peoplei 
to   whom  they  preached,   continued  in   their  sins, 
would  do  well  to  reflect,  whether  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  condemned  the  Baptist^s  preaching,  be- 
cause Herod,  though  when  he  heard  hintf  he  did  many 
thingSy  and  heard  him  gladly*,  still  continued  as 
bad  as  any  of  the  heathens ;  or  whether  it  would 
have  been  reasonable  to  think  lightly  of  the  preach- 
ing  of  the  apostles,  because  the  wickedness  of  Jeru- 
salem became  the  more  desperate,  the  longer  it  had 

•  Mark  \l.  20. 
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the  pmifege  of  their  ministry  within  its  walls.  It  is  the 
declared  way  of  the  Lord  to  give  them  over  to  a  repro" 
bate  mind  *,  who  do  not  like  to  benefit  by  the  instruc« 
tion  which  He  has  graciously  put  within  their  reach. 
But  though  His  righteous  wrath  was  about  to  burst 
out  once  more^  for  awhile,  against  our  guilty  land« 
yet  the  fruits  of  the  reformation  had  shown  them- 
selves gloriously  in  the  turning  of  many  sinners  from 
the  error  of  their  ways ;  and  the  Lord  owned  the 
reformed  church,  as  a  fruit-bearing  branch  of  the 
true  vine,  by  purging  it,  that  it  might  bring  forth 
more  fruit,  instead  oi  taking  it  wholly  away  f . 

The  party  who  had  turned  out  the  protector  were 
soon  found  to  imitate  the  worst  of  his  faults ;  and  to 
carry  them  to  a  greater  height*  Had  he,  being  the 
uncle  of  the  reigning  monarch,  taken  a  ducal  title, 
upon  doubtful  testimony  of  the  late  king's  intending 
to  raise  him  to  that  rank  ?  Dudley,  the  upstart  son 
of  a  corrupt  lawyer,  stepping  over  the  ancient  family 
of  Percy,  which  had  fallen  under  Henry  the  Eighth's 
displeasure,  caused  himself  to  be  made  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  conferred,  as  it  were,  the  title  of 
duke  of  Suffolk  upon  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset,  the 
descendant  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  queen  ;  and  that 
of  marquess  of  Winchester,  upon  Paulett,  earl  of 
Wiltshire^  for  whom  the  deserted  Somerset's  influ- 
ence had  recently  procured  that  earldom.  Had  the 
Erotector  constrained  several  bishops  to  surrender 
irge  portions  of  their  estates,  and  suffered  most  of 
the  late  chantry  lands  to  be  wasted  in  gifts  to  the 
courtiers  ?  The  new  administration  not  only  sold  the 
advowsons  of  various  rectories,  and  licensed  the  lay- 
purchasers  to  convert  the  rectorial  tithes  to  their  own 
use :  but  entirely  dissolved  the  two  bishoprics  of 
Westminster  and  Gloucester;  and  presently  took 
advantage  of  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  brought  against 
Tonstal^  to  dissolve  the  princely  bishopric  of  Dur- 

•  BoiD.  u28  t  John  xy,  2. 
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ham,  that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  might  add 
great  part  of  its  domain  to  the  numerous  manors 
which  his  adherents  in  the  council  made  over  to  him, 
in  their  sovereign's  name,  from  the  crown  lands.  On 
what  ground  the  partisans  of  Dudley  had  accused 
the  protector  of  suffering  the  coin  to  be  deteriorated, 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  but  their  new  lord  tret- 
surer^  the  marquess  of  Winchester,  issued  a  coinage 
with  so  little  pure  metal  in  it,  that  the  nominal  pound 
sterling  was  worth  less  than  4<s.  8d.  of  modem  money. 
This  was  but  half  the  worth  of  the  last  base  coin* 
age,  uttered  under  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and,  as  the 
debts  of  the  crown  were  now  reckoned  at  ZilflOOL 
the  object  of  this  procedure  was  to  oblige  its  creditor! 
to  receive  as  2000/.  the  money  which  had  been 
exacted  from  the  people  to  satisfy  a  claim  of  but 
1000/.  Above  half  this  debt,  however,  was  for  loam 
contracted  by  the  king's  agents  in  Flanders ;  for  which 
the  foreign  lenders  would  not  accept  the  adulterated 
English  coin  in  return  ;  and,  till  he  could  repay  the 
principal,  the  interest  went  on  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent,  half  yearly.  It  has  been  already  observed  *, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  forbade  the  taking  any 
interest  for  the  use  of  money,  and  that  the  opinion  of 
its  being  sinful  to  do  so  might  have  been  known  to 
be  a  needless  scruple,  if  due  attention  had  been  pud 
to  this  text,  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon 
usury  f,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
kind  of  profit  was  not  iniquitous  in  the  eyes  of  Gon, 
though  He  would  not  allow  one  Israelite  to  lend  upon 
interest  to  another,  even  as  He  would  not  allow 
one  Israelite  to  buy  the  estate  of  another,  for  a  per* 


•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  429.  n. 

f  Deut.  xxiii.  20.  When  the  translators  of  the  Bible  employed  the 
word  usury f  it  simply  meant  a  payment  made  for  being  allowed  the  uM 
of  another's  money  or  goods.  We  now  employ  the  word  intereti  to  ex- 
press the  same ;  because  the  long-existing  prejudices  against  the  taking 
of  intCTesi  have  made  its  old  name  to  be  of  ill  repute  ;  so  as  to  be  Kt 
apart  for  designating  exoib\iaxvl  ox  \ivAav)i\Am\ftT«ftt, 
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1  possession,  and  laid  sundry  other  peculiar 
lints  upon  them,  for  special  reasons,  in  the  or- 
y  transactions  of  life.  It  is  not,  however,  merely 
lie  use  of  his  money  that  a  lender  may  con- 
lously  require  to  be  paid,  but  also  for  the  risk^ 
1  an  impartial  umpire  would  think  that  he  in* 
d,  of  losing  the  money  lent.  Where,  indeed, 
iws  of  the  land  expressly  forbid  such  transac* 
an  upright  man  will  abstain  from  being  con- 
id  in  them.  But  where  they  are  not  unfavour- 
if  they  be  ill-administered,  and  frequently  dis- 
5d,  the  interest  which  the  borrower  must  pay, 
tain  the  use  of  another's  money,  will  be  pro- 
onably  higher,  and  justly  so,  than  where  the 
protect  the  lender's  claims,  and  the  government 
ling,  and  able,  to  enforce  them.  It  was  but  at 
lose  of  the  preceding  reign,  that  the  parliament, 
le  first  time,  declared  the  taking  of  interest  to 
o  offence,  and  that  ten  per  cent,  should  be 
led  lawful  interest.  Previous  to  the  passing  of 
act,  when  Henry  VIII.  applied  to  the  rich  mer- 
ts  of  Antwerp  for  a  loan,  they  would  only  let 
[lave  merchandize,  which  they  chose  to  value  at 
um  he  asked  for ;  and  they  conditioned  that  he 
Id  not  send  this  merchandize  for  sale  to  those 
gn  markets  with  which  they  traded  to  most  ad- 
tge.  That  eminent  merchant,  Thomas  Gresham, 
now  the  English  agent  at  Antwerp,  and  had 
!  prudently  managed  to  obtain  loans  in  coin, 
gh,  as  has  been  seen,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifteen 
ent.  for  ten  years.  And  when  the  new  administra- 
passed  an  act  repealing  the  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
denouncing  the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison- 
;  against  the  receiver  of  interest ;  whilst  it  de- 
d  all  existing  bargains  to  be  null,  Gresham  wrote 
duke  of  Northumberland  a  plain  statement, 
h  seems  to  have  convinced  him,  that  however  he 
t  treat  the  king's  subjects,  he  must  satisfy  the 
gn  creditors  of  the  crown  that  they  viete  tvsA.\.o 
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be  defrauded^  as  otherwise  he  could  never  hope  to 
borrow  any  money  again  *. 

The  result  of  debasing  the  coin  was^  necessarilyi 
a  general  rise  of  prices.  For  as  the  silver,  which 
lately  made  a  sixpence,  now  made  a  shillings  whoao' 
ever  possessed  an  article  which  he  could  exchange 
with  a  silversmith  for  that  quantity  of  silver,  cocud 
so  exchange  it  still,  if  the  article  in  question  was  nen 
ther  more  nor  less  abundant  than  before ;  and  hfr 
would  therefore  refuse  to  part,  under  a  shilling,  with 
what  he  might  have  been  content,  before,  to  sell  for 
sixpence.  And  as  an  unfavourable  season  would  of 
itself  have  made  the  ordinary  articles  of  food  dearer 
than  they  were,  the  effect  was  made  still  more  alamh 
ing  to  the  inexpert  politicians  who  now  governed 
the  country.  Instead,  however,  of  becoming  seiH 
sible  of  their  own  folly,  they  laid  the  blame  of  the 
high  prices  on  the  covetousness  of  sellers,  and  on  the 
increase  of  that  class  of  traders  who  buy  largely 
when  produce  is  cheap,  to  watch  for  an  advance  of 
price ;  whose  dealings  are,  in  reality,  very  beneficial 
to  the  public,  from  their  necessary  tendency  to  check 
excessive  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  commodities  f. 
As  the  best  device  they  could  think  of,  to  protect 
purchasers  from  the  cupidity  of  sellers,  the  council 
issued  proclamations,  forbidding  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  finest  wheat  for  more  than  ISs.  4</.  the  quarter, 
and  insisting,  that  the  butcher  should  not  ask  more 
than  l^d.  the  pound  for  either  beef,  mutton,  or  veal, 
cut  from  the  prime  parts ;  or  more  than  three  far- 

*  When  queen  Elizabeth  had  reigned  some  years,  the  taking  of  inter* 
est  was  once  more  declared  lawful  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  stet- 
diness  with  which  her  government  was  conducted,  enabled  her  to  borroir 
money  at  the  rate  declared  lawful  before.  It  was  not  till  queen  Anne's 
reign  that  the  increase  of  capital  enabled  the  legislature  to  restrict  the  in- 
terest of  money  to  six  per  cent  without  having  reason  to  fear  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  borrow  at  that  rate.  In  our  own  time  still  greater 
increase  of  wealth,  added  to  the  firm  and  impartial  adminbtration  of  the 
laws,  has  reduced  the  interest  of  money  for  persons  of  good  credit  to 
four  per  cent. 
f  See  Vol.  II.  p.  64. 
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blings  the  pound  for  inferior  joints  *.  When  the 
Muntry  magistrates,  who  were  enjoined  to  enforce 
these  proclamations,  wrote  back  word  that  people 
prould  not  take  to  market  what  they  could  sell  for 
more  at  home«  the  proclamation  was  in  one  instance 
irithdrawn ;  but,  at  another  time,  the  lords  of  the 
council  went  to  Guildhall,  and  rebuked  the  mayor 
ind  aldermen  ^*  for  their  sloth  fulness  in  suffering,  and 
the  craftsmen  for  their  wilfulness  in  continuing  to 
Mkj  unreasonable  prices.'*  The  parUament  lent  its 
Bid  to  restrain  factors  from  Uuying  to  sell  again  ;  and 
if  the  law  could  have  been  steadily  enforced,  all  com- 
merce would  have  been  well  nigh  destroyed  by  an 
act  which  subjected  to  punishment  any  person  who 
ibould  make  any  bargain  for  having,  or  buying  any 
yserchandise,  or  victuals,  before  they  should  have 
reached  the  market,  port,  or  creek,  in  which  they 
were  to  be  sold  f  • 

But  indiscretion  or  rapacity  were  not  the  worst 
fiiults  of  Dudley's  administration.  The  duke  of  So- 
merset had  resigned  the  protectorate  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  and  had  outwardly  shown  neither  anger 
tior  discontent ;  though  living  surrounded  by  cour* 
tiers^  of  whom  the  most  prominent  had  lately  been 
his  dependents,  but  now  possessed  the  power  of 
which  they  had  stripped  him.  Perhaps  he  was 
cheered  by  the  hope,  that  the  young  king  might  be 
induced  to  marry  his  daughter,  the  lady  Anne  Sey- 
mour. That  hope  had  come  to  Northumberland's 
ears ;  and  tempted  him  to  think,  that,  as  long  as  So- 
merset lived,  there  could  be  no  security  against  the 
king's  being  influenced  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  put- 
ting himself  once  more  under  his  uncle's  guidance. 
At  this  juncture,  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  whom  the  artful 

*  These  are  the  monies  mentioned  in  the  proclamation,  but  worth 
lew  than  a  quarter  of  the  same  in  the  modern  money.     It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  export  wheat  till  it  should  fall  to  6s,  Sd, 

i  5  Edw.  VI.  c.  14. 
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.;  his  honour,  that  no  hurt  was  intended  him; 

J  had  since  plotted  to  have  the  duke  of  Norti 

■-i  land,  and  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  wi 

ral  others,  invited  to  a  banquet,  to  cut  off  thei 
that  his  dependant,  sir  Miles  Partridge,  was 
London,  and  take  the  great  seal,  with  the 
the  apprentices ;  and  that  one  of  the  Seym< 
to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  serv: 
attack  the  gen-d*armesy  a  body  of  900  picked 
and  to  slay  them  all. 

When  this  unlikely  tale  had  been  three  da 
the  consideration  of  the  council,  the  duke  of! 
got  such  an  obscure  intimation  of  what  was 
as  induced  him  to  send  for  his  supposed  youi 
Cecil,  now  secretary  of  state,  and  tell  him 
suspected  some  ill;  but  the  only  answer  ] 
get  from  him  was,  "  That  if  he  were  not  , 
might  be  of  good  courage ;  if  he  were,  he 
thing  to  say  but  to  lament  him."  The  di 
called  sir  William  Palmer  before  him  ;  wh< 
hood,  however,  he  was  unable  to  detect.  1 
later  the  duke  of  Somerset,  going  to  attend 
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St  zeal  to  save  the  lives  of  his  councillors ; 
^artiaUty  which  the  Londoners  felt  for  the 
Somerset  was  not  turned  into  abhorrence  by 
iberland's  attempt  to  work  upon  their  fears^ 
entered  the  city  with  much  soiem-  q^^  22. 
charged  the  corporation  to  keep 
iratch  and  ward  at  every  gate,  as  the  duke 
"set  had  certainly  devised  to  take  the  Tower, 
he  great  seal,  to  destroy  the  city,  and  then 
I  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

not  till  the  first  of  December  that  the  duke 
ght  to  trial  before  the  High  Steward's  Court; 
IS  composed  of  twenty-six  peers,  selected  by 
jters  of  the  crown.  The  high  steward,  ap- 
is usual  for  the  occasion,  was  his  political 
;,  the  marquess  of  Winchester;  and  the  duke 
umberland  and  the  marquess  of  Northamp- 
m  he  was  accused  of  intending  to  murder, 
the  delicacy  to  decline  being  in  the  number 
Iges.  Like  a  man  conscious  that  the  accu* 
ere  false,  the  duke  of  Somerset  did  not  de- 
nploy  counsel,  to  discover  any  flaws  in  the 
ceedings ;  but  determined  to  rest  his  defence 
h  answers  as,  he  trusted,  might  be  made  to 
rtions  of  facts.  The  crown  lawyers  urged 
y  could,  to  prove  him  guilty  of  treason.  But 
vas  found  that  their  witnesses  could  not  bear 
testimony  to  any  thing  more  than  his  plot- 
luke  of  Northumberland's  destruction,  the 
Suffolk  frankly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
lity  of  one  subject  to  another  should  never 
»d  into  a  charge  of  treason.  Upon  which, 
s  of  Northumberland  arose,  and  said,  he 
^er  consent  that  any  thing  intended,  or  done, 
bimself,  should  be  reputed  treason.  The 
cordingly,  acquitted  him  of  treason ;  but  a 
of  its  members  pronounced  him  guilty  of 

cguittal  was  speedily  rumoured,  V\X\iO\x\.  VVw^ 
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hally  as  though  it  had  extended  to  the  whol 
charges ;  and  the  people  shouted  for  joy  sc 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  king»  His 
were  resolved,  however^  that  he  should  die  i 
less  charge^  notwithstanding  their  having  : 
convict  him  of  the  greater;  and  they  p< 
Edward  that  the  duke,  after  being  carried  ba 
Tower,  had  acknowledged  to  certain  lords  hi 
hired  a  Frenchman  to  murder  them ;  and 
man  had  been  examined,  and  had  confessed  tb 
to.  But  farther,  to  prevent  his  well-meanin 
sovereign  from  calmly  and  seriously  refle 
the  circumstances,  under  which  he  was  to  1 
upon  to  affix  his  name  to  the  warrant  for  pi 
death  another  brother  of  her  who  bare  bin 
cession  of  shows  and  entertainments  was  pro' 
him  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  First 
a  review  of  the  mounted  trainbands,  raise 
ferent  noblemen,  and  wearing  their  colouK 
came  the  Christmas  festivities ;  and  the  in 
wit,  which  usually  attended  the  appointm 
bufibon,  under  the  title  of  '^  Lord  of  misrul 
authority  to  give  orders  to  the  household, 
mitted  in  Edward's  presence.  Besides  tl 
were  dances  by  persons  in  masks,  and  tilting 
and  it  is  observable  that  two  of  the  la 
allowed  to  be  held  on  the  Lord's  day.  Ind< 
the  regular  system  of  the  king's  present  po 
visers  to  provide  that  his  Lord's  day  shoi 
much  occupied  by  worldly  business,  as  shoi 
down  his  mind  to  the  earth,  in  despite  of  h 
ance  to  exercises  of  devotion,  or  to  the  spir 
ministry  of  the  preachers  selected  for  his  c 
archbishop  Cranmer.  Thus,  in  a  plan  fc 
neral  arrangement  of  the  proceedings  of  tl 
of  state,  drawn  up  at  this  very  time,  the  four 
**  That,  on  the  Sundays,  they  attend  to  1 
affairs  of  this  realm ;  they  dispatch  answers 
for  the  good  order  o^  iVie  ieAm\  and  mab 
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es  of  all  things  concluded  the  week  before." 
iocument  is  here  interlined^  in  Edward's  own 
rwith  the  words,  *^  Provided  that  they  be  pre- 
it  common  prayer ;"  but  this  faint  mark  of  his 
g  been  taught  better  things,  only  shows  that  he 
k  have  urged  objections  against  the  fifth  and 
b  rule,  which  prescribed  that  his  Sunday  even- 
thould  be  farther  broken  in  upon  by  discussions, 
ublic  business,  with  the  secretaries  of  state. 
the  traces  of  this  ill  custom  appear,  but  too 
y,  in  his  journal ;  where  the  entry  for  Sunday 
nerally,  an  account  of  some  order  of  council,  or 
•cign  news,  which  he  had  heard  spoken  of  by  its 
bers.  Thus  surrounded  with  snares,  it  was  not 
^  that  he  should  ask  counsel  of  God  upon  his 
h  The  duke  of  Northumberland's  word  was  law 
on ;  and  he  seems  to  have  made  no  difficulty  of 
Qg  the  order  for  beheading  his  last  surviving 
5,  the  guardian  whom  he  had,  not  long  ago,  re- 
:ed  and  loved  ;  and  who  still  loved  him. 
eanwhile  the  duke  in  his  prison,  with  the  pro- 
t  of  death  before  him,  had  been  enabled  to  make 
re  profitable  use  of  the  six  weeks  which  had 
rened  since  his  condemnation.  The 
ig  populace,  who  crowded  round  the     1552. ' 


1 


id  on  Tower  Hill,  seemed  not  to  at- 
his  attention,  till  he  had  knelt  in  prayer ;  like 
rho  had  no  confidence  in  his  own  strength.  On 
*  from  his  knees,  he  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
Id,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  ever  been  loyal 
e  king ;  but  added,  "  Forasmuch  as  I  am  by 
condemned  to  die,  I  willingly  offer  myself  to 
'  death,  in  testimony  of  that  obedience  due  from 

the  laws ;  and  I  thank  Goo,  most  heartily,  that 
sith  not  called  me  away  by  sudden  death,  but 
mercifully  allowed  me  time  for  repentance." 
ten  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  having  been 
tted  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  "  Christ's 
b^  amon^  usj  to  a  state  very  closely  con^oitoa^A.^ 
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to  that  of  the  primitive  church ;"  and  besouf^  U 
hearersto  take  heed,  ^'that  the  knowledge  of  thetnA^  ^z 
produced  that  effect  upon  their  lives,  which  BAesQ  t 
flow  from  it,  if  they  would  escape  the  wrath  of6oi&;^ 
He  had  scarcely  finished  these  words,  when  an  dflfl^  o 
arose,  from  the  hasty  advance  of  horsemen  upoaW^  o 
rear  of  the  crowd.  For  a  moment  the  people  l^lM^ped 
to  rush  upon  each  other  in  terror,  till  sirAaljj^  Ad 
Brown,  a  well  known  courtier,  being  distinguJBhgWtabei 
hope  arose,  that  he  had  hastened  with  amessagalP^ 
sparing  the  duke's  life ;  and,  flinging  their  capiil 
the  air,  a  thousand  voices  exclaimed,  "^F^f*|j 
A  pardon !  God  save  the  king."  The  duke  nin* 
however,  stood  unmoved.  And  presently  watiniH 
hand,  to  restore  silence,  he  said,  "  Dearly  bekni 
friends,  there  is  no  such  matter  here  in  handuj^V^ 
vainly  hope.  It  seemeth  good  to  Almighty  6<y^ 
whose  ordinances  require  absolute  subnussionfily^ 
us  all,  that  I  should  sufier.  Wherefore,  I  ^^^^^fj^ 
you,  look  on  in  quietness;  for  albeit  the  sprit "le  ^ 
willing  and  ready,  the  flesh  is  frail  and  wavering^tfil 
through  your  quietness  I  may  submit  myself  W^ 
quieter  unto  that  death,  which  I  am  most  willing  tll^ 
undergo.  First,  however,  let  us  join  in  prkyer  i$\^ 
God,  for  the  preservation  of  the  king's  majesty.  \\^ 
Such  a  prayer  he  uttered.  And  then,  entreating dttl^ 
pardon  of  any  whom  he  might  have  injured,  heei'L 
pressed  his  own  forgiveness  of  all  who  had  injunlL 
him;  and  lastly,  he  read  a  short  confession  of  they 
faith  in  which  he  died.  This  language,  and  the  COO" 
bined  gentleness  and  firm  composure  of  his  demean- 
our, must  have  given  his  true  friends  a  comfortable 
assurance  that  his  repentance  was  sincere,  and  that 
he  had  found  peace  with  God.  It  aflPected  the  oral* 
titude  deeply.  After  he  had  taken  off  his  cloak,  and 
otherwise  prepared  his  neck  for  receiving  the  fttil 
blow,  and  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  wii 
requested  by  the  executioner  to  stand  up  again,  and 
Btrip  himself  of  bis  douXA^l*    N^\\!t^  nX\v^  W^^mi^lied, 
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e  same  calm  manner ;   and  then,  resuming  his 
ion,  and  saying  thrice,  *^  Lord  Jesus  save  me/' 

third  exclamation  was  his  signal  for  the  execu- 
&t;  and  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  by 
stroke  of  the  axe. 
t  this  moment,  several  persons  came  forward  ; 

dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  streaming 
^.  And  when,  ere  many  months  were  passed, 
thumberland  was  led,  in  his  turn,  a  prisoner  to 
tower,  a  woman  shook  one  of  these  handker- 
tk  before  him ;  and  said,  "  Look  at  the  blood  of 

worthy  man,  the  good  uncle  of  that  dear  king, 
^h  was  shed  by  thy  malicious  practices,  and 
^j  now  begins  to  revenge  itself  upon  thee." 
cr  the  remainder  of  the  present  reign,  however, 
duke  of  Northumberland  ruled  the  court,  with- 
either  a  rival,  or  an  opponent.  But  though  he 
y  carried  the  condemnation  of  those  friends  of 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  been  shut  up  with 
in  the  Tower,  and  were  likely  to  prove  enemies 
le  man  to  whom  they  ascribed  their  patron's 
ly  he  found  the  house  of  commons  less  pliable 

the  courts  of  law.  It  refused  to  pass  a  bill  of 
ider  against  Somerset ;  which  had  come  down 

the  lords.  And  when  the  upper  house  had 
id  to  another  bill,  declaring  it  treason  to  call  the 
either  a  heretic,  tyrant,  or  usurper,  the  com- 

would  only  consent  to  have  the  punishment  of 
on  extended  to  writing  or  printing  these  abu- 
words;  as  implying  more  deliberate  hostility. 

they  added  to  the  act  a  very  valuable  clause, 
ti  not  only  insisted  that  no  person  should  be  in- 
d  for  treason  unless  upon  the  oath  of,  at  least, 
lawful  accusers ;  but  that  he  should  have  the 
privilege,  hitherto  so  frequently  refused,  of  being 
onted  with  them  upon  his  trial. 

mattered  little  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
the  commons  assented  to  another  act,  which  x^* 
led  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  by  condeuvtCwv^ 
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a  person  to  imprisonment  for  life,  if  he  should  be 
thrice  convicted-  of  attending  divine  service,  or  of 
partaking  of  the  sacrament,  after  any  other  manner 
than  that  prescribed  in  the  book  of  common  prayer. 
For,  though  the  administration  supported  this  per- 
secuting bill  in  its  passage  through  parliament,  the 
duke  had  no  prejudices  to  be  gratified  by  its  enact- 
ment.    Hence,  when  the  house  farther  displeased 
him  by  rejecting  a  bill  for  depriving  Tonstal  of  his 
bishopric,  on  the  charge  of  having    concealed  hil 
knowledge  of  a  projected  conspiracy,  the  duke  dis- 
solved the  parliament.  Yet  so  far  was  he  from  mean- 
ing to  give  the  nation  thereby  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning members  who  should  vote  in  a  manner  more 
according  with  its  wishes,  that  he  caused  a  general 
letter  to  be  written  to  all  sheriffs,  declaring  it  to  be 
his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  if  the  privy  council,  or 
any  members  thereof,  should  recommend  candidates, 
such  their  directions  were  to  be  regarded  and  fol- 
lowed ;  after  which  he  sent   special   letters,  in  the 
king's  name,  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  of 
Hants,  Suffolk,  Bedford,  Surrey,  Cambridge,  Berks, 
Oxford,  and  Northampton,  recommending  to  them 
certain  gentlemen,  to  be  elected  knights  for  their 
respective  shires. 

As  some  set  off,  however,  for  so  much  misconduct, 
and  for  various  measures  which  were  unintentionally 
injurious  to  the  national  interests,  it  is  fit  to  mention 
here,  that  the  administration  was  at  this  time  in- 
duced to  take  a  step  which  proved  very  beneficial  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  This  was  the  issuing 
of  an  order  of  council  to  do  away  with  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  merchants  of  the  Stilyard,  who  were 
foreigners  residing  in  London,  as  factors  of  the  Ger- 
man confederacy  of  the  Hanse  towns.  Preceding 
English  sovereigns  had  either  given  or  sold  to  this 
corporation  of  factors,  a  right  of  exemption  from 
such  taxes  as  the  votes  of  parliament  might  impose 
on  others.     Hence  the  gtaTvv^  oi  \.QiXfiwsL^i^  ^\A  y^W- 
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age  had  laid  the  English  under  a  disadvantage,  in 
the  porta  of  their  own^  country,  ivhen  they  traded 
In  the  same  articles  as  these  Germans;  and  the 
latter  were  not  unfrequently  dishonest  enough  to 
aell  the  use  of  their  name  to  other  foreigners,  to 
acreen  their  goods  also  from  taxation.  The  effect 
of  this  last  abuse  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  go- 
▼emment  by  the  London  merchants,  and  had  thus 
led  to  the  entire  removal  of  exemptions  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  king's  subjects ;  who  thereby  recovered 
those  advantages  which  every  one  naturally  pos- 
lesses  over  a  foreigner,  when  dealing  with  his  own 
eountrymen.  The  new  spirit  thus  infused  into  Eng- 
fiflh  commerce  immediately  displayed  itself  in  the 
ibrmation  of  a  company,  who  took  the  name  of  mer- 
chant adventurers,  and  raised  a  capital  of  6000/.  in 
ahares  of  25L  each  ;  to  be  employed  in  searching  out, 
and  following  up,  new  openings  for  trade.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  had  accompanied  his  father  John  in  the 
Toyage  which  discovered  the  main  land  of  America  *, 
Was  still  alive ;  and  was  made  governor  of  the  new 
eompany.  By  his  advice,  three  vessels  were  sent 
out,  under  the  command  of  sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
to  try  whether  they  could  reach  China,  by  sailing 
round  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  These  vessels 
could  not  have  been  adequately  fitted  for  exploring 
the  icy  seas ;  yet  they  had  reached  72^  of  north 
latitude,  before  Richard  Chancellor,  the  commander 
of  the  Edward,  lost  sight  of  his  companions,  being 
separated  from  them  by  a  storm.  In  the  following 
spring,  when  the  Laplanders  came  down  to  the 
coast,  to  hunt  for  seals  under  the  ice,  they  found 
two  English  ships  in  the  haven  of  Arzina.  In  one 
of  them  was  a  frozen  corpse,  seated  at  a  table,  with 

Eipers  before  him.  This  was  sir  Hugh  Willoughby. 
18  crew,  and  that  of  the  other  vessel,  had  all  like- 
wise  perished.    In  the  meanwhile  Chancellor  had 

♦  See  p.  96, 
VOL,  III.  Q 
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passed  the  North  Cape,  and  entering  what  is  eaHei 
the  White  Sea,  bad  reached  the  haven  of  ArchangeL 
The  place  had  been  visited  before  by  voyagers  frai 
England,  in  the  time  of  Alfred  *.  But  Saxon  lite- 
rature had  fallen  into  oblivion ;  and  the  persons  who 
sent  Chancellor  out,  knew  nothing  of  the  country  lie 
had  now  reached.  The  first  natives  he  saw  weit 
fishermen ;  who  attempted  to  row  away,  but  were 
overtaken,  and  brought  on  board  his  vessel.  U 
their  terror  they  fell  down,  and  attempted  to  kiss  Idi 
feet ;  but  he  raised  them  up,  and,  treating  then 
kindly,  sent  them  with  presents  to  the  shore.  TiM 
report  brought  some  well-dressed  persons  to  TMt 
Chancellor  ;  who  told  him  that  the  name  of  tfaek 
country  was  Russia,  and  that  they  were  subjects  oft 
powerful  sovereign,  called  Ivan  Yasilivicb,  who  kept 
his  court  in  a  great  city  named  Moscow.  Chafr 
cellor  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  he  had  thus  discovered  were  Christians,  at 
least  by  profession ;  and  trusting  his  vessel  to  the 
care  of  the  governor  of  the  district,  he  travdkd 
1500  miles  in  a  sledge  to  see  Moscow,  and  obtain  an 
audience  of  its  sovereign.  He  found  him  surrounded 
with  much  barbaric  pomp  ;  was  admitted  to  dine  is 
the  same  hall  with  him  ;  and  wondered  at  his  robe  of 
silver,  and  at  the  large  vessels  of  the  same  metal, 
filled  with  fermented  liquor.  It  so  happened,  that 
the  Russians,  being  then  at  variance  with  the  Lifo- 
nians,  who  possessed  the  country  between  Russia 
and  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  fi>and 
their  trade  with  Sweden  and  Denmark  thus  cut  off* 
Ivan,  therefore,  gladly  listened  to  what  Chancellor 
asked  ;  and  pledged  himself  to  allow  the  English  a 
free  mart,  and  free  liberty  to  come  and  go ;  if  they 
would  open  a  trade  with  his  subjects,  through  the  port 
of  Archangel.  With  a  letter  to  Edward  VI.  promising 
this,  under  the  hand  of  the  great  duke  of  Muscovy» 
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and  chief  emperor  of  Russia,  for  such  was  his  style, 
.Chancellor  returned  to  England;  but  found  his  own 
young  sovereign  dead. 

Whilst  such  had  been  the  course  of  affairs  at  home, 
the  management  of  Ireland  had  been  transferred  from 
one  governor  to  another,  nearly  every  year.  Not 
one  of  these  deputies,  as  they  were  entitled,  could 
have  any  weight  in  the  country,  beyond  what  he  de- 
tived  from  the  Uttle  respect  there  paid  to  the  king's 
Wmmission.  For  each  deputy  was  no  more  than 
^goatleman  of  knightly  rank;  and  the  largest  force 
nj  one  of  them  obtained  from  England,  towards 
fnaUmg  him  to  control  the  turbulence  of  the  native 
cbi^f^os,  consisted  but  of  600  horsemen  and  400 
tooU  Hence  the  deputy  was  tempted  to  set  the  per- 
nicious example  of  using  treachery,  to  effect  what  he 
could  not  do  by  the  lawful  exertion  of  power.  Hence 
nJso  the  English  ministers,  despairing  to  overawe 
the  popish    members  of  an  Irish   parliament  into 

Kising  acts  like  those  which  many  an  enemy  of  the 
formation  had  taken  his  share  in  enacting  at 
home«  were  fain  to  command  the  introduction  of  the 
lefomied  EngUsh  liturgy,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
jroyal  proclamation,  unsanctioned  by  any  law.  The 
bishops  of  dioceses  remote  from  Dublin  paid  as 
little  attention  to  this  proclamation  as  they  would 
have  done  to  any  other  order,  issued  in  the  king's 
name.  And  Dowdal,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  de- 
dared  himself  openly  against  the  Reformation ;  but 
be  abandoned  bis  diocese,  when  the  government, 
being  unprovided  with  any  law  to  punish  his  opposi- 
ftaoUi  contrived  to  mortify  his  pride ;  by  separating 
the  primacy  of  Ireland  from  the  archbishopric  of 
Annaghj  to  confer  the  rank  attending  it  on  Browne, 
the  protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin.  To  command 
a  change  of  religion,  however,  without  having  used 
either  persuasion  or  instruction  to  convince  the 
people  that  they  have  been  in  error,  is  tyranny.  And 
though  the  gentry,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Q  2 
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Dublin,  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  li^^^^ 
forgotten  the  language  of  their  forefathers,  th*^^^ 
lish  settlers,  yet  the  great  body  of  the  natioDV^  ^L 
and  understood  nothing  but  Irish.   It  was,  theTewn^r^ 
manifestly  absurd  to  tell  the  natives  that  **  ^^¥ifgft^ 
of  the  Gospel  had  been  purposely  kept  from  tft*^,iP 
and  that  it  was  fitting  they  should  join,  withhc^ 
and  voice,  in  public  prayer;  and  then  to  insiatc^ 
their  listening  to  the  Scriptures,  and  toprayers^roi 
in  the  English  tongue,  of  which  they  understood  rff 
more  than  they  did  of  Latin.     There  must  bnl 
been  persons  enough  acquainted  with  both  the  Eng» 
lish  and  Irish  tongues,  to  have  enabled  archbttlMl|f 
Browne  to  procure  translators  capable  of  taniiii| 
the   Scriptures  and  the  liturgy  into  Irish ;  and  thi 
omission   of  which   he  and   the   government  wot 
guilty,    in  not  providing  the  people  committed  ti 
their    charge  with  such  a  translation,    stood  eon* 
demned  by  the  very  title  of  one  of  the  articles  of 
religion,  lately  drawn  up  and  agreed  to ;  which  stid, 
**  All  things  are  to  be  done  in  the  congregation  ia 
such  a  tongue  as  is  understood  by  the  people.** 

By  this  time,  the  attention  of  those  about  the  kii^ 
was  already  turned  to  the  prospect  of  another  reign* 
For  Edward  had  been  attacked  by  the  measles  and 
small-pox  at  once ;  and  the  injury  thus  done  to  hit 
constitution,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  rapid  decline^ 
To  the  young  king  himself,  there  was  evident  mereyi 
in  calling  him  away  from  a  situation  always  surrounded 
with  peculiar  temptations ;  which  recent  events  bad 
shown  that  he  knew  not  how  to  overcome.  To  hit 
subjects,  however,  it  seemed  to  forebode  nothing  bol 
ill ;  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  the  princess  Maiy» 
was  a  bigotted  papist.  And  yet  it  was  to  prove,  ere 
long,  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  nation,  by  brings 
ing  the  whole  island  under  one  government.  But  it 
was  to  those  who  had  governed  the  state  in  the  king's 
name,  that  the  expectation  of  seeing  Mary  become 
tbeir  sovereign  was  most  e^^^dally  alarming.    Pei*' 
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^^  >rlio  could  not  but  remember,  that  one  of  the 
v?*  Consequences  of  her  father's   Hstening  to  tlie 
^*'  \  ^v*^®*^'  ^^^  been  a  decision,  which  consigned  her 
;>r>.  1?^^'   to    disgrace  and   affliction,   and   degraJed 
cc.  V^   a^^  herself,  from  the  rank  of  heiress  to  the  EngUsh 
*  ::     u^^i  ^  ^^*'  ^f  *^®  illegitimate   offspring  of  an 
','^T     ^^Cestuous  marriage,  should  have  taken  especial  care 
>^'   ^  Aa?e  put  no  additional   stumbling-block  in  the 
J^     ^y  of  her  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
^'     ^ih.    But,  instead  of  showing  any  tenderness  for 
«er  natural  prejudices^  when  they   heard   that  she 
irould  not  permit  the  reformed  English  service  to  be 
nsed  in  her  chapel^  the  council  of  state  had  insisted, 
Aat  she  should  give  up  having  the  mass  performed 
in  her  presence.     On  receiving  this  order,  she  had 
applied  to  her  cousin,  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  for 
protection ;  and  his  interference  had  obtained  for  her 
a  temporary  permission   to  be  guided  by  her  own 
opinions,  in  arranging  the  domestic  wor^ihip  of  her 
household.     The  zeal  of  her  popish  chaplains,  how- 
ever, soon  tempted  them  to  go  beyond  this  permis- 
sion, by  performing  mass  at  New-hall,  when  she  was 
not  resident  there ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Baddow,  of  which  one  of  them  had  been  allowed 
to  continue  to  be  the  incumbent.     For  this  last  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  the  offender  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.     And  when  the  princess  Mary  wrote  to  the 
'     council  in   his  behalf,  and    would   have    had   him 
excused,  under  the   plea  of  the  permission   lately 
;     granted   her,   they  harshly   answered,  *'  that  they 
'     would  see  not  only  him,  but  also   all   other  mass- 
if   Bayers,  straitly  punished  ;  and  that,  as  for  promises, 
"     they  would  give  none  to  make  her  free  from  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law  in  that  behalf."     The  controller  of 
her  household,  and  two  others,  were  summoned  about 
the  same  time  before  the  council ;  and  were  charged  to 
signify  the  king's  pleasure  to  her,  and  to  her  servants, 
that  the  mass  must  be  discontinued.     But  they  cauve 
presently  back,  and  said,  she  had  declaredVieT  xe^^v 
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ness  to  obey  the  king  in  all  matters,  excepting  thoM 

M^hich  concerned  her  conscience ;   but  that  she  had 

forbidden  their  delivering  any  such  messages  to  die 

servants.      For  attending  to  this   prohibition,  die 

controller  and  his  companions  were  also  sent  to  Ae 

Tower.      Whilst  Rich,  the  chancellor,  sir  Antoof 

Wingfield,  and  sir  William  Petre,  were  commissioBel 

to  go  down  to  Copt-Hall,  and  there  to  read  the  kintf^ 

letter,  to  her  servants,  as  well  as  to  herself.    8m 

received   the  letter  on  her  knees,  and  kissed  it;bDC 

isaid,  *'  I  treat  this  communication  thus  respectfiAri 

because  it  is  signed  by  the  king.     Otherwise  I  shonU 

use  no  such  ceremony ;  for  the  matter,   I  take  'Ui 

comes  from  you  of  the  council."     And  when  she  bad 

read  the  contents,  and  had  heard  the  few  argumenli 

she  would  allow  them  to  utter,  she  said,  **  As  for  mf 

chaplains,  if  they  say  no  mass,  I  can  hear  none,  nor 

can  my  poor  servants.     The  pain  of  your  law  is  but 

imprisonment  for  a  short   time ;   and  if  they  shall 

refuse  to  say  mass,  for  fear  of  that   iniprisonmait, 

they  must  do  therein  as  they  will.     None,  howeyer, 

of  your  new  service  shall  be  used  in  my  house ;  and 

if  any  be  said  there,  against  my  will,  I  shall  no  loncer 

tarry  in  it."     More  protestations   followed  on  her 

part,  mixed  with  strong  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 

king.     But  when  she  saw  the  royal  commissioners 

still  waiting  in  the  court,  to  speak  with  another  of 

her    chaplains,   whose    arrival   was     expected,  she 

opened  the  window,  and  expressed  her  feelings  to 

them  with  undignified  petulance.     The  report  made 

by   the  commissioners,  on   their  return,  convinced    j 

their  colleagues,  that  she  could  not  be  driven  firom 

her   resolution,    without  having  recourse   to  such 

strong  measures,  as  would  give  the  emperor  a  pre- 

text  for  invading  England ;  as  if  to  protect  his  uds* 

woman  from  persecution.     When  this  was  first  urged 

in  the  council,  as  a  reason  for  allowing  her  to  con* 

iinue  the  mass,  the  k\t\^  stood  forward,  and  said   K 

"  that   he  would  not  oivVj  V^iax^  \>afc  W^  <rf  the  » 
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emperor's  friendship,  but  of  his  own  life,  and  of  all 
that  he  had  in  the  world,  rather  than  consent  to 
what  he  knew  was  sin."  And  he  supported  his 
opinion,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  by  such 
qaotations  from  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  abolition 
of  all  the  vestiges  of  idolatry  was  enjoined  on  the 
Israelites,  that  archbishop  Cranmer,  when  he  next 
•aw  sir  John  Cheke,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
inid,  ''  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  all  the  days  of  his 
JUe,  that  God  had  honoured  him  to  breed  up  such  a 
■cholar."  Yet  the  archbishop  agreed  with  Ridley, 
ipi  telling  the  king  that,  whatever  objections  there 
were  to  sanctioning  the  mass,  by  an  express  licence, 
Co  leave  it  unpunished  was  not  the  same  thing.  Thus 
was  the  recorded  determination  of  the  council  de- 
feated. Whilst  the  princess,  not  knowing  whether 
Ae  pains  and  penalties,  to  which  she  and  her  ser- 
vants exposed  themselves,  might  not  one  day  be 
enforced,  found  her  condition  so  uneasy,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  watch  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  lest 
she  should  take  shipping,  to  escape  into  the  em- 
peror's dominions. 

After  believing  that  they  had  driven  her  so  to  hate 
their  rule,  that  she  would  prefer  living  as  a  de- 
pendent at  a  foreign  court,  to  remaining  in  England 
a  heiress  to  the  crown,  and  already  mistress  of 
pie  estates,  the  politicians  of  the  council  could  not 
contemplate  the  consequences  of  her  speedily  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  without  also  reflecting  on  the 
objections,  which  might  reasonably  be  made  to  her 
churning  the  succession.  Now  it  has  been  just 
observed,  that  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
which  declared  her  father's  marriage  with  Catharine 
of  Aragon  to  have  been  null  from  the  beginning, 
necessarily  placed  her  in  the  situation  of  a  person  not 
born  in  lawful  wedlock ;  who  would  be  incapable,  by 
law,  of  succeeding  to  his  parents'  entailed  estates. 
This  decision  had  been  further  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment ;  which  passed  an  ac^  whereby  matv^  o^  V\v^ 
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persons  now  in  power  had  been  compelled  to  tate 
an  oath,  that  they  regarded  Mary  as  illegitimate^and 
incapable  of  putting  in  any  claim  to  the  tbrooei  ^iMt 
Towards  the  close  of  the  late  reign,  indeed,  Henr; 
VIII.  had  procured  another  act  of  parliameBti 
authorizing  him  to  settle  the  succession  upon  her,  ■  puts. 
the  case  of  his  son's  demise  without  kwful  hfi*  m  tb* 
But  he  had  chosen,  even  then,  to  let  the  prerioM  kaDd 
act  remain  unrepealed.'  So  that  she  was  still,  by  Wj  h''^ 
an  illegitimate  child;  to  whom  an  inheritance couH  k^^ 
not  be  transferred,  without  doing  injustice  to  otW  y^^ 
lieirs.  Now,  as  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  had eqttwij  p^ 
been  declared  null,  in  its  turn,  such  reasons, foti*  \^ 
ting  aside  Mary's  claim,  could  not  but  be  deemed^  ^^ 
valid  against  that  of  the  princess  Elizabeth.  And% 
both  king  Edward's  sisters  must  thus  be  passed oitfi 
the  inheritance,  had  it  been  one  of  private  propeTtJi 
would  regularly  have  reverted  to  the  children  of  Ui 
aunts  ;  and  first  to  the  issue  of  the  eldest,  Margaieti 
wife  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  to  the 
carl  of  Angus.  But  the  heiress  of  Margaret  was 
Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  who  was  now  living  under 
the  care  of  the  king  of  France,  and  affianced  to  his 
eldest  son ;  so  that  her  succeeding  to  the  English 
throne  seemed  likely  to  place  England  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French.  The  representative  of  his 
other  aunt,  the  widow  of  Louis  XII.*  was  her 
daughter  by  Charles  Brandon,  the  wife  of  Grey, 
marquess  of  Dorset,  lately  made  duke  of  Suffolk. 
The  two  sons  of  this  lady  had  very  recently  died  at 
Cambridge,  of  the  sweating  sickness:   and   the  duke 

of  Northumberland  sought,  and  obtained^  the 
^553'.     h^nd  of  her  eldest  surviving  child,  lady  Jane 

Grey,  for  his  second  son,  lord  Guildford 
Dudley ;  his  eldest  being  already  united  to  a  Seymour. 
Having  effected  this  match,  and  ascertained  that  the 
duchess  of  Suffolk  had  no  wish  to  put  forward  hef 
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B,  which  would  naturally  have  had  the 
f  of  her  daughter's^  the  duke  of  Northum- 
eady  grasped  the  prospect  of  ruling  Eng- 
i  name  of  nis  daughter-in-law ;  and  of  see- 
vn  become  the  splendid  portion  of  his  own 

the  duke  had  been  thus  preparing  his 
id  strengthening  his  party  by  alliances  with 
rful  families,  the  king's  disorder  had  been 
!per  and  deeper  inroads  upon  his  constitu- 

the  circumstances  already  detailed,  gave 
;he  means  of  persuading  his  young  sove- 
,  considering  the  precariousness  of  his 
due  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  to 
9  of  religion,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
3  of  inheritance,  that  he  should  nominate 
Grey  his  heir.  This  proposal  was  the 
)ftable  to  the  king,  from  the  similarity 
I  own  opinions  and  tastes,  and  those  of  his 
Like  him,  she  loved  the  Reformation, 
i  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were  dear  to 
heir  agreement  with  what  she  read  in  the 
)D.  Like  him,  too,  she  had  been  early 
Q  the  learned  languages  ;  and  found  more 

those  pursuits  which  rouse  and  expand 
of  the  mind,  than  in  such  as  merely  serve 
>r  to  gratify  the  animal  part  of  our  nature. 
lot  have  been  older  than  seventeen,  when 
3  learned  tutor  of  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
e  country  residence  of  the  Suffolk  family, 
he  duke  and  duchess,  with  all  the  house- 
men and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in 
i¥hilst  lady  Jane  Grey  was  finding  her 
the  perusal  of  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
B  in  the  Greek  language.  She  un- 
X!ounted  to  him,  for  her  having  imbibed 
ss  for  study,  by  attributing  it  to  the 
tween  the  kindness  and  gentleness  she 
een  treated  with  by  her  tutor ,  ^lw^^Cgl^ 
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coarse  severity  with  which  the  manners  of  that  age 
allowed  even  noble  parents  to  behave  towards  thttr 
children. 

Had  the  duke  prevailed  on  his  sovereign  to  call  i 
parliament  forthwith,  and  to  obtain  an  act  for  ael- 
tling  the  crown  on  lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the  exdmion 
of  the  princess  Mary,  on  the  ground  of  the  latftei^i 
notorious  hostility  to  the  Reformation,  it  could  not  i 
have  been  reasonably  argued   that  an  act  of  pailiip 
ment    might  not   take  away  the    rights    which  ii 
former  act  had  given.     But  the  duke  knew,  that  if* 
the  transfer  of  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  wastobe 
the  work  of  parliament,  that  body  might  confirm  tha 
prior  claim  of  the  princess  Elizabeth ;  who  had  beat 
brought  up  a  protestant,  and  whose  reputation  mi 
already  popular.     Hence,  when  the  judges,  beiM 
summoned    into    the   king's    presence,  ana 
June  2.  tji jjgj,  tQ  draw  up  a  deed  for  changing  tha  ' 

line  of  succession,  declared  it  would  be  treason  to  do 
so,  until  a  parliament  should  have  given  the  king 
power  to  take  such  a  step,  the  duke  of  Northumbcf- 
land  called  chief  justice  Montague,  *'  a  traitor ;"  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  fight  in  my  shirt  with  any  man,  in 
this  quarrel."  Edward,  more  calmly,  told  the  judgei 
that  he  meant  to  call  a  parliament  shortly,  to  ratify 
the  proceeding  ;  but  added,  *'  I  command  you,  upon 
your  allegiance,  to  fulfil  my  orders  without  farUicr 
delay.'*  Thus  urged,  the  judges  yielded  ;  and  gave 
the  due  official  form  to  a  document  sketched  out  by 
the  king  himself,  declaring  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that 
his  cousin,  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  being  married  to  an 
Englishman,  who  had  no  wish  but  to  support  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  both  in  church  and  state,  should 
be  accepted  by  his  subjects  as  his  successor.  To  thia 
declaration  the  king,  and  thirty-two  nobles  and  officers 
of  state,  affixed  their  signatures.  Yet  one  of  the 
judges,  sir  James  Hales,  persisted  to  the  last,  io 
refusing  to  sign  his  name ;  though  very  averse  to 
^e    princess    Mary  a   i^\\«\OTi*     X.wd  this  honest 
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ge's  scruples  were  shared  by  archbishop  Cranmer ; 

0  yet  had  more  reason,  personally,  to  dread 
ng  the  subject  of  Catharine  of  Aragon's  daughter, 
in  any  other  individual  in  the  kingdom.  The 
bbishop  reminded  the  council  that,  as  one  of  the 
s  king's  executors,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
ler  laid  down  in  king  Henry's  will ;  which  gave 

1  princess  Mary  the  next  right  to  the  throne.  In 
iwer  to  this  he  was  told,  that  most  of  the  oth^r 
incillors  had  done  the  same,  and  yet  thought  they 
mid  not  sin,  if  they  rather  obeyed  their  present 
Bter.  "  I  judge  no  man's  conscience,"  replied  the 
ihbishop,  **  but  my  own.  Yet  I  cannot  allow  my 
nscience  to  be  guided  by  other  men's  acts."  He 
ther  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  in 
nonstrating  with  the  king' himself;  though  only 
ywe4r  to  speak  with  him  in  the  presence  of 
lers.  But  he  found  his  beloved  sovereign's  heart 
«t  earnestly  set  upon  this  device  for  securing  the 
rmanency  of  the  protestant  religion  in  England. 
id  when  Edward  besought  him,  not  to  oppose  his 
sires  with  more  obstinacy  than  any  of  his  brother 
iincillors  had  shown  ;  and  to  believe  that  he  had 
CTi  well  advised  of  the  legality  of  the  measure, 
anmer  gave  way,  and  signed  the  deed.  Nor  did 
^  archbishop,  after  having  made  this  concession, 
iise  to  affix  his  name,  with  those  of  two  and  twenty 
ler  councillors,  to  a  bond,  which  the  king  had 
nwn  up,  pledging  the  subscribers  to  support  the 
w  settlement  of  the  succession,  with  their  lives  and 
^perty. 

Such  was  the  provision,  for  his  country's  best 
erests,  which  this  patriotic  king  was  exerting  him- 
f  to  secure ;  when  the  ruined  state  of  his  health 
>uld  ill  suffer  him  to  go  through  the  agitation 
ending  those  disputes  about  its  lawfulness  and 
pediency,  in  which  he  had  felt  it  necessary  take 
prominent  part.    That  he  intended  to  have  it 
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farther  confirmed  by  parliament,  is  certain,  from  lud 
having  caused  writs  to  be  issued  for  a  new  election. 

In  the  mean  while,  that  his  sickness  had  been  sent 
in  mercy,  and  not  in  wrath,  became  evident  from  the 
many  proofs  he  gave  of  growth  in  grace;  whilst  not 
yet  contemplating  his  death  as  near  at  hand.  For  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  disorder  under  which  he  was 
labouring,  that  its  variations  keep  up,  in  the  patienti 
strong  hopes  of  recovery;  sometimes  till  it  has 
brought  him  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave.  In  the 
last  year  he  had  erected  and  endowed  St.  Thonutf's 
hospital  in  Southwark ;  and  had  founded  more  schooii 
in  various  parts  of  England,  than  all  the  monarch! 
who  had  preceded  him  since  the  Conquest.  And  yet, 
when  bishop  Ridley  preaching  before  him^in  January 
of  this  year,  had  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  relieving  Um 
distressed,  and  on  the  accountableness  of  llie  rich 
and  great  for  neglected  opportunities  of  so  d(»ng, 
the  king  sent  for  the  bishop,  as  soon  as  the  sermon 
was  over,  and  bidding  him  sit  down  in  his  presence, 
he  told  him,  that  he  considered  himself  as  much 
concerned  in  the  warnings  against  the  uncharitable, 
which  he  had  just  heard  from  his  lips,  and  that  he 
must  now  request,  that  as  he  had  given  him  a 
general  exhortation  to  works  of  charity,  so  he  wouM 
advise  him  how  his  lesson  might  best  be  put  into 
practice.  His  earnest  manner,  and  the  tenderness 
he  expressed  for  the  poor,  made  the  good  bishop 
burst  into  tears  ;  but  he  requested  the  king's  leave  to 
consult  with  the  city  magistracy,  before  he  should 
offer  him  any  plan  for  adoption.  To  this  the  king 
consented.  And  the  result  was,  that,  considering 
the  distressed  as  generally  owing  their  misery  to  one 
of  three  causes,  ignorance,  calamity,  or  vice,  the  king 
gave  up  the  revenues  of  the  late  monastery  of  gray 
friars  to  found  Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  education  of 
orphans  and  other  poor  children  ;  and  those  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  monastery  to  found  a  hospital  for  the 
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sick  and  maimed;  whilst  he  gave  up  his  own  palace 
of  Bridewell^  to  be  converted  into  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, where  the  idle  and  dissolute  might  be  com- 
pelled to  work.  The  time  required  to  prepare  fit 
rales  for  the  government  of  these  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  the  arrangement  of  the  legal  forms  for 
transferring  the  property  in  trust,  to  the  court  of 
aldermen,  produced  such  a  delay,  that  the  final 
documents  were  not  ready  for  the  king's  signature 
tQl  the  S6th  of  June,  when  his  disease  had  so  reduced 
bim,  that  he  perceived  his  dissolution  to  be  at  hand, 
and  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God,  for  having 
prolonged  his  life  till  he  had  completed  this  purpose. 

Ten  days  after  his  signing  these  papers,  as 
he  lay  with   his  eyes  closed,   his   physician    ^"^^ 
beard  him  in  prayer;  and  the  words  he  heard  the 
king  uttering  were  these  :    "  O  Lord  God,  free  me,  I 
beseech  thee,  out  of  this  miserable  life  !     Receive  me, 
I  beseech  thee,  among  the  number  of  thine  elect ; 
howbeit,  not  my  will,  but  thine   be  done.     Thou 
knowest  how  happy  I  shall  be,  if  I  may  live  with  thee 
in  heaven.     Yet  I  would  I  might  live,  and  be  well, 
for  thine  elect's   sake,  that  I  might  faithfully  serve 
thee.     O  Lord,  bless  thy  people,  and   save  thine 
inheritance.     O  save  thy  people  of  England.  Defend 
this  realm  from  popery,  and  maintain  in  it  thy  true 
religion,  that  I  and  my  people  may  praise  thy  most 
holy  name,  through  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ."    Then, 
opening  his  eyes  again,  he  saw  his  physician  watch- 
ing near  him.     "  Are  you  there,"  said  he.     *'  I  had 
not  thought  you  had  been  so  nigh.     I  was  making 
my  prayer  to  God."     Id  a  few  minutes  more,  as  sir 
Henry  Sidney  held  him  up  in  his  arms,  he  exclaimed 
"  I  faint :  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  take  my 
spirit."     And  thus  he  expired. 

Lord,  forget  not  his  prayer  for  England,  and  ever 
maintain  thy  true  rehgion  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Queen  Mary  ;  of  the  hotue  of  Tudor. 

(Reign  rffioe  yeart,) 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT   THE  SAME  TIME. 

King  of  France* 


Queen  of  Scotland. 

A.D. 

Mary  Stuart. 


Henry  II. 


Emperor  of  Oermany.  King  of  Spain. 

Charles  V. 


/  S 

Ferdinand  1 1555  |  PhiUpII 1555 

Popes. 

Juliuc  III. 

Marcellus  II 1555 

PaulIV 1555 

The  death  of  Edward  was  not  made  known  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  palace  for  two  days  after  his 
decease ;  in  which  time  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
expected  that  a  letter,  requesting  the  princess  Mary 
to  visit  her  dying  brother,  would  have  brought  her 
within  his  power.  She  had  arrived  as  near  as 
Hunsden  in  Hertfordshire,  in  compliance  with  this 
summons ;  when  a  message  from  lord  Arundel,  the 
first  to  play  a  double  part,  gave  her  such  information 
as  induced  her  to  withdraw  in  haste  to  Kenninghall 
in  Norfolk. 

On  the  third  day,  the  duke  of  Northumberland ; 

queen  Catharine  Parr's  brother,  the  marqness 
^1663^'   of  Northampton ;  and  the  earls  of  Arundel, 

Huntingdon,  and  Pembroke;  with  the  duchesses 
of  Northumberland  and  &uffc>ft?L»  ^wXiet^d  lady  Jane 
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Grey's  apartment,  at  Sion-house,  with  unusual  forms 
of  respect ;  and  the  duke  told  her,  that,  as  president 
of  the  council,  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  her,  that  the 
king  had  departed  this  life ;  and  that,  out  of  his 
anxiety  to  save  his  kingdom  from  popery,  as  also 
because  both  his  sisters  were  illegitimate  by  law,  he 
had  settled  the  crown  upon  her.      Having  said  this, 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  noble  party  knelt  before  her, 
and  acknowledged  her  for  their  sovereign  ;  the  lords 
declaring  their  readiness  to  let  their  blood  be  spilt, 
if  needful,  in  defence   of  her  title.     The  language 
recently  used  to  her,  by  her  mother-in-law,  must 
have  somewhat  prepared  her  for  this  announcement. 
Yet  when  the  important  change  in  her  situation  was 
brought  thus  visibly  before  her,  she  burst  into  an 
agony   of    tears,   and   fell  senseless   on   the   floor. 
Though  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  this  intellectual 
young  woman  was  so  little  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  royalty,  and   the  flattering  homage  of  which  she 
had  just  witnessed  a  specimen,  that  the  prospect  of 
the  cares,  the  strife,  and  the  responsibility,  which 
must  attend  her  acceptance  of  the  succession,  over* 
whelmed  her  with  grief  and  dismay.     She  had  been 
taught,  however,  whither  to  flee  for  strength  ;  so  that 
she  had  no  sooner  risen  from  the  ground,  and  re- 
covered a  little  composure,  than  she  offered  up  a 
prayer  to  God,  that  if  the  crown,  thus  given  her, 
were  indeed  lawfully  hers.  He  would  bestow  upon  her 
such  grace  and  spirit,  that  she  might  govern  to  His 
glory  and  service,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  realm. 
That  same  day,  two  letters   were  written.     One 
from  Mary  to  the  council ;  asserting  her  right  to  the 
succession,  and  requiring  them  to  cause  her  to  be 
proclaimed  queen  immediately.     The  other  from  the 
council  to  her ;  announcing  to  her,  '*  that  they  must, 
as  of  most  bounden  duty,  acknowledge  queen  Jane, 
and  none  other,  for  their  sovereign  ;"  and  conclud- 
ing, that  "  they  would   be  her  ladyship's  friends, 
if  she  would  shew  herself  an  obedient  Bub3ee\.r 
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On  the  following  morning,  Jane  was  conireyed 
down  the  Thames  to  the  Tower,  in  solemn  procet* 
sion.  Her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  as  the 
lady  of  highest  rank  among  her  subjects,  supported 
her  train,  when  she  entered  the  state  apartments; 
and  her  husband,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  stood  by 
her  side,  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  whilst  tlifl 
nobles  approached,  and  did  obeisance  to  her. 
Amongst  them  was  the  marquess  of  Winchester! 
who,  as  lord  high  treasurer,  produced  the  crowQ 
of  England,  and  desired  to  place  it  on  her  head« 
This  at  the  moment  she  declined.  On  which  he 
said,  she  might  boldly  take  it  as  her  right ;  and  that 
he  would  have  another  made,  to  crown  her  husband 
withal. 

It  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  corrupting  tendency 

of  power,  that  one,  so   mild  and   modest  as  she, 

should  have  already  learned  to  grudge  sharing  her 

new  authority  with  another.     The  confession  is  made 

in  a  letter,  which  she  afterwards  wrote ;  wherein  she 

says,  "  I  certainly  heard  this  with  a  troubled  mind, 

even   with   the  infinite  grief  and  displeasure  of  my 

heart.     As  soon  as  that  lord  was  gone,  I  reasoned 

much  with  my  husband,  and  he  consented  that,  as  he 

ought  to  be  king,  he  should  be  made  so  by  me,  by 

an  act  of  parliament."     But  even  his  yielding  so  far 

as  to  agree  to  wait  till  parliament  should  meet,  and 

then  to  accept  the  royal  title  as  her  gift,  did  not 

satisfy    her.     She   presently  sent   for   the  earls  of 

Arundel  and  Pembroke ;  and  told  them,  that  she  was 

willing  to  create  her  husband  a  duke,  but  would 

never  consent  to  making  him  king.     This  declaration 

brought  his  mother  upon  her;  from  whom  she  was 

obliged  to  listen  to  rebukes,   uttered  with  unsparing 

harshness ;  and  whose  taunts  roused  lord  Guildford  to 

declare,  that  if  he  was  to  be  the  partner  of  her  bed, 

he  would  be  also  of  her  throne.     In  a  very  few  days 

he  was  to  cease  to  be  either.     For  though  the  peers 

and     the    courtiers  came  tox^^sA^  '^vtb  a()parent 
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nanimity^  to  swear  allegiance  to  Jane,  and  though 
lidleyy  bishop  of  London,  who,  in  addressing  his 
iock  from  the  pulpit,  should  ever  have  spoken  as  a 
hepherd  of  souls,  wholly  engaged  in  feeding  them 
rith  the  bread  of  life,  harangued  his  congregation 
an  the  bigotry  of  Mary  to  her  erroneous  opinions^ 
till  the  popular  voice  was  no  where  heard  approving 
he  council's  work.  His  very  reproaches,  and  the 
iorresponding  tone  of  the  proclamation,  issued  in  the 
Mune  of  queen  Jane,  must  alike  have  tended  to  make 
lie  papists  unanimous  in  desiring  to  place  Mary  on 
iie  throne.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  majority  of 
Ste  most  conscientious  protestants  feared  that  the 
crown  was  justly  Mary's;  and  held  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  support  the  lawful  heir,  however  clearly  it  might 
be  to  their  own  loss.  Whilst  those  who  entered  not 
hu>  the  niceties  of  the  question,  about  the  king's 
lower  to  change  the  order  of  succession,  were  nearly 
manimous  in  abhorring  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
Uidy  whom  public  rumours  charged  with  having 
rtfully  tempted  the  Seymours  to  variance,  that  he 
light  be  the  gainer  by  their  strife ;  whom  they  had 
Dce  seen  rising  to  greatness  on  the  protector's  ruin, 
id  persecuting  that  popular  nobleman  to  death  ;  and 
bom  they  now,  unreasonably,  suspected  of  having 
>i8oned  tneir  beloved  young  king,  to  get  the  king- 
om  into  his  own  family.  Hence  it  was  no  sooner 
Down  that  Mary  did  not  mean  to  resign  her  claims 
ithout  a  struggle,  than  such  numbers  of  gentlemen 
nd  yeomanry  poured  into  Norfolk  to  her  aid,  that 
ithin  a  week  she  found  herself  strong  enough  to 
etach  10,000  men,  under  sir  Edward  Hastings^  to 
recede  her  own  advance  towards  London ;  and  in 
bree  days  more,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
lad  come  as  far  as  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  at  the  head 
if  the  like  number  of  men,  to  arrest  her,  found  it 
lecessary  to  move  aside  to  Cambridge.  Till  then, 
he  council  of  state  had  appeared  firm  in  their  re- 
olution  to  stand  by  Jane ;    but  the  nevi^  cA  \\yi^ 
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retreat  quickly  broke  up  their  union.  The  marquess 
of  Winchester  got  out  of  the  way;  whilst  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke  urged,  and  insisted,  that 
their  colleagues  should  proclaim  Mary  their  undi»? 
puted  sovereign.  Their  demand  was  complied  wiA; 
and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  told  his  daughter  she  most 
no  longer  be  a  queen.  To  which  she  replie^i 
*'  This  news  pleases  me  better  than  that  which  told 
me  I  was  to  have  a  kingdom.  For  I  did  notdesentt 
it|  and  was  not  fit  to  rule  it." 

The  submission  of  the  council  was  no  sooner 
known  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  than  he 
imitated  their  example ;  and,  flinging  up  his  cap  into 
the  air,  in  the  market-place  of  Cambridge,  he  bade 
his  troops  shout  with  him,  long  live  queen  Mary. 
The  soldiers  thought,  however,  that  they  should  best  1 
secure  their  own  pardon  by  detaining  him,  and  some  J 
others,  in  custody.  And  the  next  day,  the  earl  of  ' 
Arundel  arrived ;  and  arrested  him  in  the  queen's 
name. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  had  naturally  been  hostile 
to  proceedings  which,  whilst  they  deprived  her 
sister  of  the  present  possession  of  the  crown,  would 
have  cut  her  off  also  from  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  - 
it.  Hence,  as  the  queen  drew  near  London,  the 
princess  advanced  into  Essex,  at  the  head  of  s 
thousand  knights,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  servants, 
all  mounted  on  horseback ;  and  cordially  greeted  her 
sister  on  her  success.  From  their  common  quarten  ^ 
Mary  issued  an  order  for  committing  the  marquess 
of  Northampton,  her  late  brother's  tutor,  sir  John 
Cheke,  and  chief  justices  Montague  and  Cholmley 
to  the  Tower ;  and  then  the  royal  sisters  rode 
"^*  •  into  London  side  by  side.  The  pale  looks  of 
queen  Mary,  now  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  of  s 
sickly  constitution,  served  as  a  set-off  to  the  healthy 
complexion  and  dignified  air  of  Elizabeth,  whilst 
they  proceeded  through  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
amidst    the  loud  ap\\au^^   ol  >Xv^  -^o^le*    .  And 
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when  they  reached  the  Tower^  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude  must  have  penetrated  to  the  apartments  of 
lady  Jane  Grey  and  of  her  husband  ;  who  had  like- 
wifle  entered  its  gates,  as  preparatory  to  a  coronation, 
and  were  now  detained  in  it  perforce.     They  found 
lour  other  distinguished  prisoners,  who  had   been 
looser  confined  to  its  walls ;  whom  the  queen  saluted 
mih  a  kiss,  as  she  gave  them  their  liberty.     These 
were  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk ;  the  widow  of  the  pro- 
tector ;  Courtney,  son  of  the  marquess  of  Exeter ;  and 
bishop  Gardiner.    To  the  last  she  gave  the  chan- 
tellor's  seals ;  and  took  him  for  her  prime  minister. 
To  Courtney,  a  handsome  youth,  she  gave  back  his 
ibther's  title ;  and  appears  to  have  had  thoughts  of 
making  him  her  husband.     But  he  had  been  shut  up 
(ver  since  his  father's  execution  ^,  and  the  vacancy 
of  his  uncultivated  mind  soon  forced  itself  upon  her 
notice,  so  that  she  shrunk  from  sharing  her  councils 
with  such  a  simple  personage.    The  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  found  as  ready  as  ever  to  help  his  sovereign  to 
get  rid  of  obnoxious  nobles ;  and  was  named  high 
f  toward,  to  conduct  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, of  his  son  lord  Warwick  f,  and  of  the 
marquess  of  Northampton ;  who  were  all  pronounced 
guilty  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  die.  An  inferior 
court   passed    the    like    sentence   on  sir    Thomas 
Palmer,  and  three  other  knights.      The  marquess 
was  pardoned;  but  the  rest  were  executed.      Sir 
Thomas  Palmer's  reverses  appear  to  have  brought 
a    blessing    with    them.      *^  I   thank  the  merciful 

goodness  of  God,"  said  he,  when  he  came  to 
ij  his  head  upon  the  block,  '*  that  he  has  caused 
me  to  learn  more  in  one  little  dark  corner  in 
yonder  Tower,  than  ever  I  learned  by  any  travel 
in   so  many  places  as  I  have  been.     For  there  I 


•  See  p.  219. 

t  The  same  who  was  called  lord  Lisle>  whilst  his  father  was  only  earl 
•f  Warwick,     Seejp.  313, 
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have  seen  God,  and  how  infinite  his  mercies  ai^ 
I  have  there  seen  myself  thoroughly,  and  what  I  am— • 
a  lump  of  sin,  eartn,  and  dust.  I  have  there  seen 
and  known  what  the  world  is,  how  vain,  transitoryi 
and  short.*' 

To  such  knowledge  the  duke  of  Northumherland 
had  evidently  not  attained.  He  was  willing  to  sell 
bis  honour,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  hii 
soul,  before  God,  to  purchase  a  few  more  years  of 
life ;  endeavouring  to  earn  a  pardon,  by  the  mart 
abject  submission  to  every  person  in  authority  who 
approached  him.  To  Gardiner  he  said,  ''  As  for 
religion,  you  know,  my  lord  bishop,  that  I  can  be  of 
none  other  than  yourself.  Indeed  I  never  was  of 
any  other.  I  never  was  so  foolish  as  to  believe  any 
of  the  religion  which  was  set  up  in  king  Edward's 
time.  I  only  took  it  up  for  my  own  ambitious  pur- 
poses ;  a  sin  which  I  hope  that  God  will  forgive." 
Even  on  the  scaffold  he  clung  to  the  hope 
"^'  '  that  the  queen's  anxiety  to  have  her  religion 
made  popular  again,  might  have  provided  a  reprieve 
for  him,  if,  as  he  had  promised  to  Heath,  the  re- 
stored popish  bishop  of  Worcester,  he  should  there 
proclaim  that  protestantism  was  but  a  wicked  error, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  made  it 
the  religion  of  the  state.  In  his  address,  thereforCf 
to  the  spectators,  he  warned  them  to  "  beware  of  those 
seditious  and  lewd  preachers,  who  had  opened  the 
book,  and  knew  not  how  to  shut  it  again;"  and 
besought  them  "  to  be  content  to  receive,  again,  the 
true  catholic  faith."  But  all  this  availed  him  nothing* 
His  head  was  taken  off;  and  his  titles  and  imrnense 
estates,  which  he  had  obtained  for  himself,  in  the 
last  reign,  were  all  declared  to  be  forfeited. 

By  this  time,  a  papal  agent  had  secretly  got  access 
to  the  queen  ;  and  had  obtained  a  letter,  written  with 
her  own  hand  to  the  pope,  in  which  she  pledged 
herself  that  her  kingdom  should  again  acknowledge 
his  authority ;  but  Teqae?.ted  ^X\^X  &v&  ^twxj^sa  mi^ht 
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3ot  be  made  known  to  any  one  else,  except  cardinal 
Pole  I  till  time,  and  other  measures,  should  have 
Burther  strengthened  her  authority.  For  at  present 
ibe  said,  the  people  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to  the  very 
name  of  the  apostolic  see ;  whilst  the  name  of  her 
nster  Elizabeth  was  in  their  mouths  and  hearts, 
because  she  had  been  always  an  adherent  of  the 
new  religion.  Before  dismissing  this  agent,  she 
asked  him  whether  it  was  not  in  the  pope  s  power, 
considering  that  cardinal  Pole  was  still  but  a  deacon, 
fa  dispense  with  his  vow  of  celibacy ;  but  the  man, 
kaving  connections  at  the  imperial  court,  suggested 
to  her  that  the  emperor  s  son,  Philip  of  Spain,  was 
flow  a  widower ;  and  that  the  power  which  such  an 
union  with  him  would  place  at  her  disposal,  would 
enable  her  to  subdue  all  opposition  to  her  wishes. 

When  the  queen  thus  secretly  pledged  herself  to 
the  pope  to  put  down  protestantism  in  England,  she 
bad  just  been  giving  her  subjects  an  assurance  that 
it  was  her  intention  to  abstain  from  any  authoritative 
interference  with  their  religious  opinions  ;  telling  the 
DDsyor  and  recorder  of  London,  ^'  that  she  did  not 
ODcan  to  compel,  or  constrain  men's  consciences,"  and 
sharging  them  to  repeat  to  the  citizens,  in  the 
eommon  council,  *^  this  her  gracious  assurance"  of 
intending  the  same  indulgence  to  others,  as  she 
expected  for  herself.  With  the  hke  double  dealing 
ihie  informed  the  pope,  that  ^^  nothing  should  tempt 
lier  to  continue  to  rob  him  of  his  rights  by  bearing 
the  title  of  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  English 
church ;"  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the 
people  from  suspecting  that  she  meant  to  undo  all 
that  her  father  had  done,  she  caused  this  very  title 
to  be  given  to  her  at  her  coronation  ;  and  not  only 
BO,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  protestant  bishops,  and  to 
silence  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  she  made 
an  unsparing  use  of  that  authority  over  ecclesiastical 
persons,  which  Henry's  parliament  had  taken  from 
the  see  of  Rome^  to  annex  it,  under  this  titles  to  iVv^ 
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crown.  The  pope^  on  his  part,  assented  to  her  only 
developing  her  purpose  by  degrees ;  and  though  b^ 
bad  immediately  given  cardinal  Pole  a  commisnoOi 
to  proceed  to  England  with  legantine  authorityi  h^ 
enjoined  him  to  advance  no  further  than  Flanden 
for  the  present;  and  to  keep  bis  powers  secret 
till  the  queen  should  desire  to  bave  tbem  publicly 
known.  , 

When  Mary  told  the  pope  that  the  people  hatrf 
the  very  mention  of  bis  churcbj  she  expressed  thf 
conviction  which  passing  events  were  producing  a| 
ber  mind.  The  body  of  the  late  king  bad  been  Ie| 
unburied,  amidst  the  disputes  about  his  successioiH 
till  after  her  entering  London ;  and  though  dif 
ordered  a  dirge^  and  masses  for  the  dead,  to  be  song 
in  her  presence^  at  the  chapel  in  the  Tower,  whilst 
the  burial  service  was  performing  over  his  corpse  ia 
Westminster  Abbey,  she  was  fain  to  allow  that  lei^ 
vice  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
in  the  English  Prayer-book.  And  if  her  example 
encouraged  an  old  priest  to  say  mass  the  next  day* 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  in  the  city,  the  congregation 
interrupted  him,  and  the  mayor  bad  him  apprehended 
as  a  transgressor  against  the  law.  His  escape  froqi 
prison  was  soon,  however,  connived  at.  The  neit 
person  to  try  the  temper  of  the  citizens,  was  Gilbert 
Bourne,  chaplain  to  bishop  Bonner,  who,  preaching 
before  him  and  the  mayor,  at  St.  Paul's  cro8s> 
"^"  '  *  called  on  the  people  to  admire  their  bishop's 
fidelity  to  the  old  religion  ;  and  inveighed  against  king 
Edward  for  having  persecuted  him.  But  instead  oi 
persuading  his  audience  to  feel  with  him,  tbe 
preacher's  remarks  so  irritated  them,  that,  from  loud 
murmurs  of  disapprobation,  they  proceeded  to  fling- 
ing stones  at  him ;  and  some  one  even  hurled  i 
dagger,  which  stuck  in  the  wood  of  the  pulpit.  At 
this  moment  Bourne's  brother,  seeing  that  eminent 
reformer  Bradford  near  him,  begged  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  ouiet  llie  v^o^le.    Bradford  was  too 
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able  a  man  to  decline  interposing ;  and  as  soon 
i  people  saw  him  come  forward  to  the  front  of 
ilpity  they  shouted  Bradford^  Bradford  !  And  a 
lentencesy  from  his  revered  lips  sufficed  to 
the  tumult.  Bourne,  however,  was  so  terrified 
e  storm  he  had  raised  against  himself^  that  to 
f  his  fears,  Bradford,  and  Rogers,  another 
ner  who  had  aided  in  preparing  the  English 
for  publication^  took  the  trembling  priest 
sen  them,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  door  of 
auFs  school ;  where  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge 
b  congregation  had  entirely  dispersed.  That 
icon,  Bradford  preached  at  Bow  church ;  and 
Qrly  reprobated  the  riotous  behaviour  he  had 
eeed.     But  so  humiliating  a  proof,   that   this 

man's  word  would  go  farther  with  the  people 
bis  authority,  had  not  been  witnessed  by  Bonner 
ut  great  indignation.  Both  Bradford  and 
rs  were  put  under  arrest  within  three  days  after 
and  Bonner  charged  the  former,  before  bishop 
iiier,  the  chancellor,  with  factious  behaviour 
at  day.     Nor  were  they  released,  till  the  popish 

felt  itself  strong  enough  to  commit  them  to  the 
B ;  from  which  Bourne,  who  was  by  that  time 

bishop  of  Bath,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
teps  to  save  them. 

was  thought  politic  to  try  the  next  experiment 
me  distance  from  the  capital.  So  Gardiner 
%  letter  to  Cambridge,  from  the  queen,  Aug.20. 

I  was  addressed  to  himself  in  his  capacity 
uicellor  of  that  university,  and  bade  him  insist 
whereas  much  of  their  ancient  statutes  had  been 
iside  in  the  last  reign,  they  should  now  be  put 

II  force.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  command  to 
a  to  the  disused  custom  of  saying  masses  for 

founders'  souls.  Yet  the  celebration  of  the 
was  still  an  indictable  offence ;  inasmuch  as  the 
rhich  made  it  so  was  unrepealed.  Hence  that 
>endent  judge,  sir  James  Hales,  acting  ^\tK  the 
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same  straight-forward  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
law^  as  had  guided  his  conduct,  when  what  hi 
deemed  the  queen's  just  rights  were  in  dangvi 
charged  the  Kentish  grand  jury  to  observe,  thatdit 
mass  could  not  be  performed  in  any  church  withoik 
a  breach  of  the  law.  For  this,  when  he  next  mall 
his  appearance  before  the  chancellor,  to  take  tk 
oath  required  from  a  judge,  he  was  dismissed  bm  E 
bis  office  ;  Gardiner  telling  him  **  Ye  may  depart  it  L 
ye  came,  without  the  oath ;  for,  as  it  appearetfai  ji 
are  scarce  worthy  of  the  place.'*  His  having  stoii 
forth  as  the  unsolicited  defender  of  the  queen*scaMl 
when  scarcely  one  else  could  be  found  to  do  so,  «ai  ||i 
said  to  be  in  the  queen's  remembrance ;  but  it  ndtbn 
saved  him  from  this  insult,  nor  from  being  sent  ere  loo|  wj 
to  prison.  In  reply  to  the  rebukes  he  received,  Haki  C 
boldly  said  to  the  frowniug  chancellor,  ''  I  have  pro-  " ' 
fessed  the  law  ;  against  which,  in  cases  of  justice^  I 
will  never,  God  willing,  proceed,  nor  in  any  wisedH^ 
semble ;  and  if  it  were  to  do  again,  I  would  do  no 
less  than  I  did."  It  is,  however,  too  probable,  that 
the  very  consciousness  that  he  had  a  stout  heart  in 
a  good  cause,  tempted  Hales,  like  the  apostle  Peteri 
to  resolve  on  doing  right  in  the  hour  of  trial,  without 
imploring  the  Lord  to  strengthen  him ;  for,  likf 
Peter,  he  fell.  When  he  heard  his  gaoler  describe 
the  sufferings  of  some  who  had  been  tormented  by 
their  persecutors,  he  resigned  his  faith  to  purchase 
his  liberty.  But  he  had  no  sooner  thus  belied  his  con- 
science, than  his  reflections  became  more  bitter  than 
he  could  bear ;  and  before  the  forms  for  granting  bit 
release  could  be  completed,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
kill  himself  with  a  knife.  In  this  instance,  howeveri 
his  servant  entered  his  cell  in  time  to  save  his  life. 
The  unhappy  man  then  withdrew  to  his  country? 
house,  to  hide  himself  from  the  world  :  but  again  the 
temptation  to  despair  overpowered  him,  and  he 
drowned  himself  in  a  neighbouring  stream. 
The  frank  manner  \tv  n^\v\g\v  \.\\^  ^opidar  princesi 
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2abetli  had,  publicly,  made  common  cause  with 
r  sister,  had  not  been  useless  to  the  queen,  in  the 
e  crisis  :  and  she  too  was  to  learn,  thus  early,  that 
protestant  must  expect  no  gratitude  from  Mary. 
icause  the  parliament  was  about  to  meet,  the 
een  resolved  that  Elizabeth  should  accompany  her 
mass,  that  such  members  as  were  protestants  might 
irn  the  necessity  of  submission,  from  seeing  her 
re  way.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  princess  resisted 
e  importunity  of  the  queen's  messages,  on  this 
fagect :  and  rebuked  the  apostate  nobles  who 
Ucited  her  attendance.  She  was  given  to  under- 
uidy  that  submission  to  the  queen*s  wishes  could 
one  save  her  from  prison,  perhaps  from  death.  The 
ar  of  these  things  led  her  to  make  her  appearance 

the  queen's  chapel.  But  she  presently  sought  a 
ivate  interview,  and  fell  on  her  knees  before  Mary, 
Creating  she  would  excuse  her  from  compliances, 
hich  her  opinions  condemned ;  yet  offering  to  read 
le  arguments  of  Romish  divines,  as  one  willing  to  be 
mvinced,  if  the  truth  was  with  them.  But  Mary  con- 
Dued  sternly  to  demand  obedience ;  and  some  weeks 
assed  before  the  princess  could  obtain  leave  to  retire 
ito  the  country,  that  she  might  no  longer  be  ex- 
ibited  to  the  capital,  as  sanctioning  by  her  pre- 
mce  what  she  was  known  to  think  sinfuL 

In  this  persecution  of  her  sister,  there  was  a  con- 
smptuous  violation  of  the  laws ;  but  that  arbitrary 
ower  which  late  statutes  had  given  to  the  sovereign 
M  head  of  the  English  church,  enabled  the  queen 
o  persecute  the  clergy  to  a  considerable  extent, 
rithout  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  law.  Thus, 
rithin  two  days  after  Bradford's  arrest,  she  had 
sercised  an  undoubted  right,  in  commanding  every 
dergyman  to  abstain  from  either  preaching  or  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures,  unless  he  should  obtain  a 
ipecial  licence  from  her,  which  she  of  course  would 
only  give  to  the  partisans  of  popery.  By  the  same 
authority  she    had    ordered   bishops  lloo\yeT   ^.xvdi 
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Coverdale^  and  old  Latimer^,  to  appear  before  tbe 
council ;  from  whence  Hooper  was  committed 
^^P*-  ^-  to  the  Fleet  prison.  When  Gardiner  sug- 
gested these  measures  to  the  queen,  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  boldest  of  the  reformers  to  submissioD, 
he  might  reasonably  expect  that  archbishop  Cranmcr 
would  be  kept  silent,  by  the  dread  of  increasing  the 
queen's  personal  enmity  against  him,  at  a  time  when 
he  knew  that  a  prosecution  for  treason  was  hanffinc 
over  his  head,  for  having  signed  king  Edward's  deed 
of  settlement.  But,  though  already  ordered  to  con- 
fine himself  to  his  house,  at  Lambeth,  the  archbishop 
had  no  sooner  heard  that  mass  had  been  performed 
in  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  that  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  done  either  with  his  permission,  or  by  his 
connivance,  as  a  step  towards  making  his  peace  with 
the  ruling  powers  at  court,  than  he  took  up  his  pea 
and  composed  a  declaration  in  the  most  uncompro- 
mising tone.  In  this  document  he  denounced  Thoni- 
den,  subdean  of  Canterbury,  as  the  man  who  had 
set  up  the  mass  there ;  and  as  an  infamous  person, 
whose  treacherous  hostility  to  himself  he  had  de-  . 
tected,  and  forgiven,  in  king  Henry's  reign  •. 
Whilst  of  the  mass  itself,  the  archbishop  asserted, 
"  that  it  contained  many  horrible  abuses  ;"  and  that 
the  notion  of  making  a  satisfaction  for  sins  therebj) 
was  the  invention  and  device  of  none  other  than 
Satan.  At  this  time  Peter  Martyr  had  taken  refuge 
under  Cranmer's  roof,  having  been  driven  from  his 
Oxford  professorship  f,  so  the  archbishop  went  on 
to  say,  speaking  of  their  common  enemies,  "  Many 
either  unlearned  or  malicious,  do  report  that  Peter 
Martyr  is  unlearned,  yet,  if  the  queen's  highness 
will  grant  thereunto,  I  and  he,  with  other  four  or  fi'fe 
that  I  shall  choose,  will,  by  God's  grace,  take  upon 
us  to  defend,  not  only  the  common  prayers  of  the 
church,  the  institution  of  the  sacraments,  and  other 
rites  and  ceremonieS)  but  also  all  the  doctrines  and  reli- 

•  Seep.  255.  X'S^^^V'^^^ 
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ion  set  out  by  our  sovereign  lord  king  Edward  VI. 
I  be  more  pure,  and  according  to  God's  word,  than 
ny  other  that  hath  been  used  in  England  these 
lousand  years ;  so  that  God's  word  may  be  judge, 
ild  that  the  reasons  and  proofs  of  both  parties  may 
ft  set  out  in  writing,  to  the  intent,  as  well  that  all 
le  world  may  examine  and  judge  thereon,  as  that 

0  man  shall  start  back  from  his  writing.  And 
hereas  they  boast  of  the  faith  that  hath  been  in  the 
hurch  these  fifteen  hundred  years,  we  will  join  them 

1  this  point,  that  the  same  doctrine  and  usage  is  to 
B  followed,  which  was  in  the  church  fifteen  hundred 
strs  past  *;  and  we  shall  prove  that  the  order  of  the 
idrch,  set  out  at  present  in  this  realm  by  act  of  par- 
iment,  is  the  same  that  was  used  in  the  church  fifteen 
uidred  years  past ;  and  so  shall  they  never  be  able  to 
■ove  theirs,"  Of  thb  document,  Cranmer  happily 
lowed  the  protestant  bishop  Scory  to  take  a  copy, 
lilst  yet  apparently  hesitating  whether  to  publish  it. 
ad,  being  once  out  of  the  author's  hands,  the 
jnour  of  its  contents  produced  such  a  general 
txiety  to  get  possession  of  it,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
nost  every  copyist  in  London  was  engaged 
transcribing  it;  and  others  .were  reading  it  ^'^**  '' 
>ud  in  the  most  frequented  streets.     Its  appearance 

the  very  time  when  many  a  wavering  believer 
pecially  needed  to  be  encouraged,  was  so  remark- 
Ay  seasonable,  that  the  Christian  will  rejoice  to 
cognise  in  it  the  mercy  of  his  Lord,  who  so  dis- 
ised  events  as  that  they  should  thus  draw  forth, 
)in  a  naturally  timid  man,  a  bolder  condemnation  of 
e  line  of  conduct  entered  upon,  and  evidently 
tended  to  be  pursued,  by  the  government,  than  had 
cr  before  proceeded  from  any  public  character  in 
18  country,  having  his  heart  so  entirely  free,  as 
ranmer's  was,  from  either  the  intention  or  the  wish 
*  rousing  the  people  to  any  rebellious  resistance 
gainst  authority. 

•  Meaning  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
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The  council  met  whikt  the  citizens  were  reading 
their  primate's  declaration,  and  instantly  sent  him  t 
summons  to  appear,  the  next  day,  in  the  star-chiii» 
ber ;  a  court  for  punishing  political  offences*.  Ol 
his  appearance,  he  was  asked  by  bishop  Headi^ 
whether  he  was  not  sorry  that  such  language  fail 
attracted  so  general  notice?  But  the  archbisbop 
replied,  that  the  language  was  his  own,  and  that  m 
could  indeed  have  wished  to  have  had  more  timeti 
prepare  it  for  publication.  "  Nevertheless,'*  he  bad  the  ai 
firmness  to  add,  *^  it  was  my  intention  to  have  dravi 
up  a  longer  piece,  and  to  have  fixed  it,  with  my  ngi 
and  seal,  upon  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's,  and  omr 
churches  in  London."  Now  it  could  not  be  mdav- 
ful  for  him  to  expose  the  errors  of  popery,  whihk 
the  preambles  of  several  unrepealed  acts  of  paitir 
ment  condemned  them  in  language  no  less  stronf^ 
The  council  was  somewhat  perplexed,  therefore,  bo* 
to  notice  his  declaration  ;  but,  after  taking  some  dayi 
to  decide,  they  finally  resolved  that  it  was,  "  conte- 
nient,  as  well  for  the  treason  committed  against  At 
queen's  majesty,  as  for  the  aggravating  the  same  luB 
offence,  by  spreading  about  seditious  bills,  that  he 
should  be  committed  to  the  Tower,"  to  wait  his  trial 

The  imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  made  way  for 
Gardiner's  being  appointed  to  officiate  in  his  steadi 
at  the  queen's  coronation;  which  was  now  again 
accompanied  with  all  those  superstitious  observapoei 
that  Cranmer  had  struck  out,  when  he  crowned  ber 
late  brother.  The  like  renewal  of  forbiddea 
^^^'  ^'  usages  attended  the  opening  of  parliament; 
and  as  the  only  two  protestant  bishops,  who  were  not 
either  under  arrest  or  deprived  of  their  sees,  refused 
to  adore  the  consecrated  wafer  in  the  mass,  they 
were  turned  out  of  the  house ;  thus  leaving  the  cause 
of  the  reformation  without  any  zealous  defenden 
among  the  lords.      As  for  the  commons,    meatf 
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milar  to  those  used  by  the  late  government^  are 
lid  to  have  been  again  employed  to  secure  the 
^turn  of  members  willing  to  serve  the  court.  But 
lardiner  had  also  recourse  to  fairer  expedients  for 
taking  the  queen  popular  with  them  ;  remitting,  in 
er  name,  so  much  of  a  subsidy  granted  to  the  late 
Ingy  as  was  still  due;  and  pubHshing  a  royal  pardon, 
^Iiich  yet  was  clogged  with  exceptions  that  shut  out 
ir  more  than  it  benefitted.  He  also  took  care  that 
bie  first  acts  proposed  to  this  parliament  should 
n  be  such  as  spake  of  mercy,  or  of  the  redress  of 
;rievances.  By  one  of  them,  those  proceedings 
rhich  had  made  the  queen  illegitimate  were  all  set 
iBide ;  and  the  blame  of  annulling  her  mother's  mar- 
iage  was  put  altogether  on  Cranmer,  whom  this  new 
Satute  charged  with  "  acting  ungodly,  and  against 
Hw  therein."  It  must  have  required  especial  effrontery 
n  Gardiner  to  carry  this  bill  through  the  lords;  for 
nany  of  them  were  old  enough  to  remember,  that  he 
lad  been  actively  and  publicly  engaged  in  endeavours 
x>  get  Catharine  of  Aragon's  marriage  declared  null, 
br  many  months  before  he  himself  recommended 
Cirannier  to  Henry  VHL,  as  a  person  capable  of  pro- 
noting  that  end  *. 

In  the  mean  while  the  clergy  also  had  assembled 
in  convocation.  In  its  upper  house  the  restored 
popish  bishops  sat  alone ;  and  they  had  taken  care 
mat  no  man  should  be  returned,  as  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  parochial  clergy  of  their  dioceses,  unless 
known  to  be  of  their  own  party.  So  that  when  a 
proposition,  for  condemning  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  reformed  church,  came  before  the  lower 
house,  there  were  none  to  oppose  it,  save  six  pro- 
testant  deans  and  archdeacons,  who  had  not  yet  been 
displaced ;  and  who  were  members  of  the  convocation 
by  their  office,  without  needing  to  be  elected.  Of 
these,  Aylmer,  archdeacon  of  Stow,  and  Philpot  of 

*Seepp.l67.  169,170. 
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Winchester,  boldly  argued  against  returning  to  the 
absurd  error  of  transubstantiation.  But  their  objec- 
tions were  overruled,  when  they  could  not  be  an- 
swered ;  and  the  decision  of  the  convocation  served 
as  a  ground  for  recommending  to  the  parliamenl^ 
that  it  should  also  vote  a  repeal  of  all  the  laws  in 
favour  of  the  reformation,  thereby  restoring  to  theff 
full  force,  those  older  laws  and  usages  which  exposed 
every  man  to  be  judged  a  heretic  if  he  would  not 
submit  his  conscience  to  the  popish  priesthood.  In 
the  commons,  thb  proposal  met  with  resistance 
enough  to  occasion  a  debate  of  six  days,  before  ther 
would  consent  to  subject  themselves  again  to  a  chnrea 
whose  severity  against  its  adversaries  wa&  odious  to 
most,  and  of  whose  exceeding  wickedness  some  of 
them  were  fully  convinced.  But  the  conduct  of  die 
peers  afforded  another  awful  proof  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  rich  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
especially  when  the  truth  is  persecuted.  For  their 
unwillingness  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  good  things  they 
enjoyed  in  this  life,  by  offending  the  queen,  made 
them  consent  without  difficulty,  to  risk  their  souhi 
by  offending  God  ;  before  whom  they  were  guilty  of 
giving  the  popish  bishops  power  to  eject  men  from  tbe 
church,  if  they  would  not  declare  that  to  be  a  true 
interpretation  of  His  holy  word,  which  various  laws, 
made  by  the  same  peers,  had  lately  insisted  on  the 
nation's  acknowledging  to  be  a  vile  misinterpretation 
thereof;  whilst  the  readiness  with  which  these  lav- 
givers  shifted  their  creed,  at  their  sovereign's  beck| 
made  it  but  too  evident,  that  they  cared  not  for  the 
danger  of  incurring  that  judgment  which  fell  on  those 
who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  ♦. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  queen's  government, 

was  to  have  lady  Jane  Grey  and  lord  GoOd- 

Noy.  13.  £^^j  Dudley,  with  his  brother,  lord  Ambrose 
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id     archbishop  Cranmer,  arraigned   at   Guildhall 
»r   high   treason.    They  all  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
large ;    aa  no  defence  could  be  set  up,  available  in  a 
y%iTt  of  law,  for  their  endeavour  to  exclude  Mary 
"Oin    the   throne.    And  yet  if  there  was  any  guilt 
I     the   endeavour,  it  was    notorious  that  Cranmer 
ad    heen  far  less  forward  in  it  than  most  of  the 
lembers  of  the  council   which  had  put  him  on  his 
rial ;  or  than  the  majority  of  the  lords,  who  now  con- 
irmed   his  conviction,  and   that  of  the  others,  by 
iassing    an  act  of  attainder,   in   parliament.     The 
entence  against  all  the  four  was,  however,  suspended ; 
lecause  the  queen,  having  by  this  time  resolved  to 
Harry  Philip  of  Spain,  and  being  already  aware  that 
^is   choice  was  hateful  to  the  people,  had  become 
qnost  anxious  not  to  give  her  subjects  any  needless 
cause  of  irritation ;  and  therefore  deemed  it  an  incon- 
venient season  for  putting  to   death  two  persons  so 
generally  respected,  as  the  archbishop,  and  her  fair, 
noble, and  accomplished  young  kinswoman,  lady  Jane. 
At  the  last  election  of  a  pope,  cardinal  Pole  had 
been  offered  the  support  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
if  he  would  let  them  name  him  as  a  candidate,  but  he 
had  declined  their  offers.     And  this  apparent  indif* 
ference  to  the  great  object  of  a  Romish  churchman's 
ambition,  had  been  imputed  to  his  still  retaining  a 
hope  of  one  day  being  seated  on  the  English  throne, 
as  the  husband  of  her  who  now  wore  the  crown. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  cardinal's  impatience  to 
proceed  to  England,  he  found  himself  detained  by 
the  way  in  the  emperor's  dominions,  under  various 
pretexts  of  courteousness  or  policy,  whilst  the  agents 
of  that  crafty  sovereign  were  employed  in  the  easy 
task  of  persuading  Mary  to  accept  the  hand  of  his 
son,  Philip,    a   much  younger  man  than  Pole,  and  a 
fiur  more  splendid  match,  being  heir  to  all  his  father's 
immense  territories,  except  Austria  and  its  adjoining 
provinces.     The  extensive  authority  and  ample  re- 
venues which  Philip  was  to  inherit,  did.  \>\x\.%^xn^» 
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however,  to  make  such  an  alliance  the  more  disliked 
by  Englishmen  of  every  party,  who  had  any  love  for 
their  country ;  as  only  giving  the  stronger  ground  for 
a  just  apprehension,  that  Philip  would  make  himteU 
as  despotic  in  England,  as  his  father  had  done  in 
Spain  and  Flanders,  in  despite  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  customs ;  whilst  the  prospect  of  finding  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  a  Spanish  despot,  was  pecu- 
harly  dreaded,  from  the  reports  that  had  reached 
Europe  of  the  hideous  cruelty  with  which  the 
Spaniards  oppressed  their  helpless  Indian  subjects, 
in  America.  Hence  the  commons,  being  more  un- 
manageable where  their  worldly  interests,  than  where 
truth  and  conscience  were  concerned,  sent  their 
speaker,  and  twenty  other  members,  to  wait  upon 
the  queen,  with  their  earnest  request,  that 
®^  she  would  not  marry  a  foreigner ;  an  interfi^ 
ence  which  so  much  displeased  her,  that  obsequious 
as  she  had  found  this  parliament  in  other  respects, 
she  dissolved  it  before  its  members  had  held  their 
seats  more  than  two  months. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  a  formal  em- 
bassy arrived  from  the  imperial  court,  to  ask  the 
queen's  hand  for  their  prince,  and  to  negociate  the 
terms ;  which  were  drawn  up  by  bishop  Gardiner 
with  much  political  prudence.  Considering,  indeed, 
that  every  new  act  of  parliament  necessarily  makes  a 
change  in  the  existing  laws  of  the  land,  there  could 
be  nothing  definite,  and  therefore  no  security,  in 
that  article  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  which  stipu- 
lated that  the  laws  of  England  should  remain  un- 
altered ;  but  the  bishop  did  well  in  stipulating,  that 
though  Philip  might  take  the  title  of  king  of  Eng- 
land, yet  the  queen's  signature  to  any  state-papers 
should  suffice  without  his  ;  that  no  Spaniard  should 
be  promoted  to  any  civil  office  within  the  realm;  that 
the  queen  should  not  be  taken  abroad  without  her 
own  consent ;  nor  her  children,  if  she  had  any,  with- 
out the  consent  of  tVve  E»v\^\^  w^^yc^  %  >!fta.\.  tf  she 
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should  have  no  issue^  the  pretensions  of  Philip  on 
England,  should  cease  with  her  death.     And  that, 
if  they  had  joint  issue,  their  common  heir  should 
inherit  the  Netherlands  with  England,   and  Spain 
ako,  if  Philip's  son  by  a  former  marriage  should  die, 
without  leaving  children.     But  liberal  towards  Eng- 
land as  these  terms  certainly  were,  the  objections  to 
Philip  from  his  power,   and  the  ill  character  of  his 
nation,  remained  the  same;  and  were  so  strongly 
felt,  that,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Exeter,  sir 
Peter  Carew,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen, 
signed  a  letter,  which  they  forwarded  to  the  queen, 
to  inform  her  of  their  resolution,  that  the  prince  of 
Spain  should  not  be  suffered  to  land  in  the  west. 
And  the  arrival  of  this  letter  at  court,  was  speedily 
followed  by  news,  that  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  his 
brothers  had  got  away  into  Leicestershire,  to  raise 
their  tenantry  in  arms.     Whilst  sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
with   fifteen    hundred    Kentish    gentlemen 
and   yeomen,  took  possession  of  Rochester    ^"554  * 
castle  ;  and,  marching  on  towards  London, 
Boon  found  their  numbers  swell  to  as  many  thousands. 
Sir  Peter  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  were  speedily 
arrested  by  the  earls  of  Bedford  and   Huntingdon. 
But  the  soldiers  sent,  under  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to 
quell  the  Kentish  insurrection,  went  over  in  troops 
to  Wyatt's  quarters ;  so  that  the  duke  found  himself 
obliged  to  make  a  speedy  retreat.     And  sir  Thomas, 
advancing  to  Deptford,  proclaimed  the  determination 
of  his  followers,  that  their  queen  should  choose  some 
native  Englishman  for  her  husband.     Want  of  cou- 
rage was  not  one  of  the  defects  of  Mary's  character. 
When  her  ministers  would  have  had  her  quit  St. 
James's  palace  for  some  fortified  castle,  she  declined 
their  advice ;  and  mounting  on  horseback  she  rode 
to  Guildhall,  where  she  addressed  the  mayor  and 
citizens  in  so  spirited  and  frank  a  manner  as  won  their 
hearty  applause,  and  induced  them  to  arm,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  Wyatt  from  geUVa^  aAxKs&iv^^v 
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into  the  city.   The  report  of  their  loyalty,  being  con- 
firmed by  the  steadiness  with  which  they  repelled 
Wyatt's  attempt  to  force  apassageover  the  bridge, had 
the  effect  of  speedily  thinning  bis  numbers  by  deser- 
tion. Nevertheless,  he  marched  up  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  Kingston,  and  crossed  it  there ;  and  then  came 
down,  once  more,  upon  London.     As  he  approached, 
some  lords  of  the  council  caused  the  queen  to  be 
awakened  after  midnight,  and  would  have  had  her  get 
into  a  boat  to  reach   the  Tower ;    but  she  listened 
to  the  bolder  advice  of  the  emperor's  ambassador, 
and  resolved  to  wait  the  events  of  the  morning  where 
she  was  ;  having  now  8000  men  encamped  round  St. 
James's,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke.    With 
^  '  ^'    this  force  Wyatt's  men  sustained  a  skirmMh 
fiear  Charing  Cross ;  as  he  pushed  on,  past  We8^ 
minster,  to  Temple  Bar*     But  the  rear  of  the  insa^ 
gents  was  intercepted   by  the   earl  of  Pembroke 
And  by  the  time  Wyatt  had  reached  Ludgate,  he 
perceived  that  the  citizens  were  determined  to  oppose 
him ;  that  none  of  the  nobility  chose  to  countenance 
his  proceedings ;  and  that  his  disheartened  followers 
had  shrunk  away  to  some  five  hundred,    or  even 
fewer.     It  was  plain  that  success  could  not  be  hoped 
for ;  and  equally  despairing  of  escape,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  sir  Maurice  Berkley,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

Having  now  learnt  that,  should  her  measures  be 
offensive  enough  to  goad  some  rash  spirits  into  re- 
bellion, the  respect  entertained  for  the  royal  authority 
was  sufficiently  general  to  retain  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  obedience,  and  to  supply  her  with  means 
for  combating  the  revolters  to  advantage,  Mary  began 
to  indulge  her  natural  bent,  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  very  next  day  after  Wyatt's  surren- 
dering himself,  she  signed  a  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  her  cousin  lady  Jane,  and  lord  Guildford  Dudley; 
and  sent  her  chaplain,  Feckenham,  abbot  of  West- 
minsterg  to  try  w\\eibeY  lYi^  ix^^i^  ^l^^%x\\mi^ht  not 
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feempt  lady  Jane  to  imitate  her  father-in-law,  in  pro- 
fessing to  believe  that  the  queen's  religion  was  the 
true  faith ;  but  as  she  had  not  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  for  worldly  ends,  her  con- 
Kientious  assent  to  their  truth  stood  Brm  against 
rorldly  motives  for  denying  it.  Her  replies  to 
Feckenham's  ensnaring  questions  were  firm,  open, 
ind  full  of  instruction  for  him ;  if  he  could  have 
received  it.  When  he  took  his  leave,  he  said,  *'  I 
UB  sorry  for  you  ;  for  I  am  sure  we  two  shall  never 
neet.''  "  True  it  is,"  she  answered,  **  that  we  shall 
lever  meet,  except  God  turn  your  heart.  For  I  am 
icsured,  unless  you  repent  and  turn  to  God,  you  are 
a  an  evil  case.  And  I  pray  God,  in  the  bowels  of 
lu  mercy,  to  send  you  his  Holy  Spirit ;  for  He  hath 
^Fen  you  a  great  gift  of  utterance,  if  it  please  Him 
dao  to  open  the  eyes  of  your  understanding.'*  To 
ler  father,  now  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  she 
rrote  a  letter,  assuring  him  of  her  satisfaction,  at 
lie  prospect  of  a  speedy  end  to  her  sorrows ;  and 
x>nciuding  with  a  pathetic  prayer,  that  he  might  be 
preserved  in  the  faith,  to  which  the  Lord  had  mer- 
nfully  brought  him.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  duke 
df  Suffolk's  chaplains,  from  being  an  apparently 
Eealous  opponent  of  popery,  had  declared  himself  a 
papist,  since  the  new  reign  began.  To  this  apostate 
ihe  also  wrote  in  terms  which  must  have  made  the 
unhappy  sinner  quake,  when  he  could  not  find  it  in 
bis  heart  to  turn  back  at  her  earnest  call,  and  *'  take 
faster  hold  of  Christ."  And  lastly,  the  night  before 
her  execution,  she  sent  her  Greek  Testament,  as  a 
most  precious  bequest,  to  her  sister,  lady  Catharine 
Grey,  with  a  letter,  bespeaking  that  her  heart  was 
filled  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing  * ;  and 
breathing,  in  its  affectionate  admonitions,  the  wisdom 
thai  h  from  above  f.  That  she  should  have  been 
thus  alive  to  the  wants  of  others,  whether  they  needed 

*Rom.  XV.  13,  \  3atcv.\\\.  \1. 
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comfort,  or  warning,  when  the  world  would  take  for 
granted  that  her  thoughts  must  be  absorbed  with  her 
own  sorrows  and  fears,  will  not  surprise  those  who 
read  a  prayer  which  she  had  now  drawn  up  for  her 
own  use.  For  it  expresses  that  loathing  of  the  m 
she  saw  in  herself,  which,  when  felt  by  any  one  who 
has  led  so  innocent  a  life  in  the  sight  of  men  as  shei 
is  the  surest  sign  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence  in  thc^ 
soul ;  and,  where  He  works  effectually,  the  fruits  an 
love,  and  peace,  and  faith  t^  These  bore  her  a|H 
when,  though  she  had  declined  a  parting  interview 
with  her  husband,  lest  tl^  sorrow  of  each  for  the 
other  should  unnerve  them  both,  she  yet 
^  '  '  passed  the  cart  which  carried  back  his  head- 
less corpse  from  execution,  without  giving  way  to  her 
feelings ;  and,  careless  of  the  world*s  applause,  con- 
demned, in  her  last  speech,  no  person's  conduct  but 
her  own.  A  little  agitation,  after  she  had  been 
blindfolded,  lest  the  headsman  should  strike  before 
her  neck  was  on  the  block,  for  which  she  felt  a  mo- 
ment, with  her  hands,  in  vain,  saying,  **  What  shall 
I  do,  where  is  it,  where  is  it  ?"  was  the  only  mark  of 
human  iniSrmity  she  betrayed  on  the  scaffold. 

The  next  persons  put  to  death  were  some  fifty  or 
sixty  of  Wyatt's  followers ;  and  the  duke  of  Sufiblk, 
with  his  brother,  lord  Thomas  Grey.  But  the  queen 
was  vehemently  tempted  to  make  a  still  more  fright- 
ful use  of  the  power  which  the  laws  might  have 
been  so  strained,  as  to  place  within  her  reach*  From 
the  beginning  of  the  late  insurrections,  she  had  sus- 
pected her  sister  Elizabeth  of  secretly  encouraging 
them.  And  no  sooner  did  the  news  of  sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  being  in  arms  become  public,  than  she  sent 
sir  Edward  Hastings  and  sir  Thomas  Cornwallis  to 
Ashridge,  where  the  princess  then  was,  to  bring 
her  forthwith  to  court.  They  found  Elizabeth  sick, 
and  gone  to  rest;  it  being  ten  at  night  when  they 
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eached  her  residence.  But  they  insisted  on  being 
tdmitted  into  her  chamber;  and  roughly  excused 
hemselves  for  the  intrusion,  by  telling  her,  that  their 
irders  were,  to  convey  her  to  London  alive  or  dead. 
Against  this  she  urged,  that  her  illness  was  already 
31  an  alarming  nature.  But  they  told  her,  that  the 
qpieen  had  sent  her  own  Utter  for  her*.  And,  not- 
nithstanding  their  urgency,  she  was  certainly  allowed 
lo  travel  as  slowly  as  heart  could  wish ;  for  Ash- 
ridge  is  scarcely  30  miles  from  town ;  and  the 
princess  and  her  escort  starting  the  next  morning, 
did  but  reach  Redbura^^the  first  night,  St.  Albans 
the  second,  Mimms  the  third,  and  Highgate  the 
fourth.  The  next  day  she  passed  through  London  to 
the  court ;  being  escorted  into  the  city  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  who  had  the  courage  to  manifest 
their  attachment  to  her  cause,  by  riding  out  as  far 
as  Highgate  to  meet  her.  But  on  her  alighting  at 
Whitehall,  she  was  confined  to  her  apartment, 
without  being  permitted  to  see  her  sister,  or  any 
friend,  till  the  middle  of  March;  when  Gardiner  and 
several  other  councillors  entered  it,  and  told  her, 
that  she  was  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  Wyatt's  rebel- 
lion. It  was  in  vain  that  she  protested  her  innocence. 
The  charge  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  sending  her 
to  the  Tower ;  and  Wyatt  himself  seems  to  have  been 
trafficking  with  Gardiner,  to  save  his  own  life  by 
criminating  Elizabeth,  and  Courtney,  who  was  also 
now  under  the  queen's  displeasure.  Two 
days  after  this,  being  Palm  Sunday,  the 
intizens  received  an  especial  order  to  walk  in  proces- 
sion to  their  parish  churches,  with  branches  in  their 
hands ;  that  so  they  might  be  prevented  from  attend- 
ing to  what  was  passing  on  the  river,  down  which 
the  princess  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

When  Elizabeth  found  that  they  were  going  to 
take  her  from  the  palace,  she  had  requested  for  per- 

*Prolmbly  a  couch  «lung  in  a  covered  vvafssou. 
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mission,  and  time,  to  write  a  letter  to  her  sister. 
To  this  request  oTie  of  the  two  noblemen,  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  her  removal,  turioed 
a  deaf  ear ;  but  the  other,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  bent 
his  knee  to  her,  and  said,  if  she  would  write,  he 
would  himself  deliver  her  letter  to 'the  queen.  She 
wrote  immediately,  and  in  her  letter  pleaded  moit 
earnestly  for  an  interview;  solemnly  protesting,  as  in 
the  presence  of  God,  that  she  was  innocent  of  aoj 
share  in  the  late  conspiracies  against  her  majest?. 
A  tide  was  lost  by  this  delay,  for  which  Mary  stenuy 
rebuked  both  the  lords ;  and  would  neither  visit  her, 
nor  admit  her  into  her  presence.  And  as  Elizabeth 
passed  under  the  windows  of  the  queen's  apartmentii 
on  her  way  to  the  boat,  she  looked  up  in  vain,  for 
the  least  sign  of  her  sister's  feelings  being  not 
altogether  estranged  from  her.  The  boatmen 
rowed  down  the  Thames  with  the  princess,  and  the  | 
two  lords,  till  they  came  to  that  entrance  of  the 
Tower,  which  is  called  **  the  traitor's  stairs."  Its  ill 
name  made  her  protest  against  being  landed  there. 
But  the  same  lord  who  had  been  so  unyielding 
before,  said,  *^  She  must  not  choose."  He,  neverthe- 
less, offered  her  the  use  of  his  cloak,  seeing  that  it 
rained ;  but  she  dashed  it  from  her,  and  as  she  set 
her  foot  upon  the  stairs,  she  said  aloud,  **  Here 
lands  a  true  subject,  though  a  prisoner.  Before 
Thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it ;  having  no  other  friend, 
but  Thee  alone."  On  the  top  of  the  stairs  were  a 
number  of  wardens,  drawn  up  in  ranks ;  at  the  sight 
of  whom,  she  asked,  "  What  meaneth  this  ?"  Some 
one  answered,  "  it  was  the  usual  form  on  receiving  » 
prisoner;"  "  If  it  be  for  my  cause,"  said  she,  **  I 
beseech  you  that  they  may  be  dismissed."  On  this, 
the  men  kneeling  down,  prayed  that  God  might 
preserve  her.  For  which  they  were  all  deprived  of 
•their  places,  the  very  next  day.  Going  a  little 
further,  she  sat  Viet  doNvw  u^ou  a  stone ;  and  the 
iieu  tenant  of  the  ToYjev  ^\e^s«i^\v^T  \j?i  ^'^\s^ft.\tl^ 
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at  of  tbe  cold  and  wet,  she  answered  him,  *'  It  is 
etter  sitting  here,  than  in  a  worse  place;  for  God 
noweth  whither  you  bring  me."  She  went  in,  how- 
ler, and  shuddered  as  she  heard  the  bolting  and 
arring  of  the  doors  behind  her.  Orders  were  then 
^▼en  by  the  lords,  to  the  lieutenant  and  his  officers, 
or  her  sure  keeping ;  and  the  earl  of  Sussex  took 
lare  to  add,  *'  Let  us  take  heed,  that  we  do  no 
Dore  than  our  commission  will  bear  us  in,  whatsoever 
Bay  happen  hereafter;"  thus  conveying  a  hint  to 
lime  in  whose  hands  he  was  about  to  leave  her,  that 
t  would  be  well  to  remember  that  they  might  one 
lay  be  her  subjects. 

Her  life  was  in  much  peril.  For  the  emperor 
Charles,  by  whose  advice  Mary  now  desired  to  be 
guided,  in  her  public  measures,  bade  his  ambassador 
urge  the  queen  to  have  Elizabeth  executed ;  if  she 
eould  bring  her  council  to  consent  to  it.  And  a 
leading  member  of  that  council,  lord  Paget,  who 
aeems  once  to  have  been  an  honest  man,  but  whom 
the  love  of  wealth  had  tempted  to  defraud  Edward 
•VI.  to  a  large  amount,  for  which  he  was  fined  and 
degraded,  being  now  grown  desperate  in  sin,  told 
the  Spaniards,  that  their  prince  could  never  rule  the 
country  in  quiet,  unless  Elizabeth's  head  were  stricken 
offl  Had  this  been  done,  the  crown  would  have 
passed,  at  Mary's-  death,  to  the  queen  of  Scotland ; 
another  enemy  of  the  reformation.  But  God,  in  His 
mercy,  intended  better  things  for  England.  Wyatt 
confessed,  before  his  execution,  that  he  had  falsely 
charged  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Courtney,  now 
styled  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  giving  him  encourage- 
ment. And  though  Gardiner  caused  two  Londoners 
to  be  set  in  tbe  pillory,  and  to  have  their  ears  nailed 
to  it,  for  repeating  Wyatt's  confession,  he  told  the 
queen  and  the  council,  that  Elizabeth  could  not  be  put 
to  death,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  on  such  information 
as  they  were  at  present  able  to  produce  against  her. 
Probably  neither  be  nor  they,  wou\d  \\«L\e  ^oxx^^ 
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it  necessary  to  have  the  letter  of  the  law  very  • 
strictly  with  thenii  to  procure  her  condemnation, 
but  for  the  acquittal,  at  this  crisis,  of  or 
April  17.  Nichoks Throckmorton;  a  protestant obnox- 
ious to  the  Romish  party,  for  having  attended  at 
Anne  Ayscough's  martyrdom,  as  her  friend ;  and  now 
charged  with  having  solicited  various  persons  to  join 
Wyatt, 

So  long  as  it  had  been  the  belief  of  the  nadooi 
that  money  paid  to  a  priest  for  absolution  and  massei 
could  purchase  the  pardon  of  any  sin,  judges  and  juron 
had  been  so  much  less  afraid  of  offending  God,  by  coih 
demning  the  innocent,  than  of  offending  their  rulers 
that  the  historian  knows  not  where  to  find  any  earlier 
instance  of  the  crown's  being  defeated,  by  an  honest 
verdict  from  a  jury,  in  favour  of  one  whom  the  soYe- 
reign  had  commanded  to  be  arraigned  before  then 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  acquittal  of  sir 
Nicholas  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  whilst  be 
defended  himself  with  undaunted  spirit,  and  with 
much  ingenuity,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  avow,  upon 
his  trial,  that  when  talking  '^how  grievous  the  Spa- 
niards would  be  to  England,"  he  had  said,  '^  Almighty 
God  deals  with  us  as  he  did  with  the  Israelites; 
taking  from  them  for  their  unthankfulness,  their 
godly  kings  ;  and  sending  tyrants  to  reign  over  them. 
Even  so  he  handles  us  Englishmen,  which  had  a 
most  godly  and  virtuous  prince  to  reign  over  us,  my 
late  sovereign  lord  and  master  king  Edward,  under 
whom  we  might  both  safely  and  lawfully  profess 
God  s  word  ;  but  now,  to  scourge  us  for  our  faults, 
he  will  send  us  strangers,  yea,  such  very  tyrants  to 
exercise  great  tyranny  over  us.'*  Now  the  jury  must 
have  been  conscious  that  no  language  could  well  be 
more  offensive  than  this,  to  the  queen's  ears :  though 
they  rightly  judged,  that  it  was  due  to  sir  Nicholas  to 
allow,  that  he  might  not  intend  to  comprehend  the 
oueen  amongst  the  tyrants  he  spoke  of;  but  only  those 
wreignerSf  of  whom  Vve  feax^^  \\\^\.  \>ci^^  ni^iuld  bear 
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!r   over  her  as  well  as  over  the  nation,  through 
ip*8  influence,  in  the  case  of  her  marrying  him. 
;  when  they  gave  in  their  verdict,  acquitting  sir 
holasy    chief-justice   Bromley   ordered   that    he 
uld  be  carried  back  to  the  Tower;  under  the  pre- 
:e,  that  there  were  still  other  charges  against  him. 
3,  at  the  attorney- general's  request,  the  jury  were 
t,  forthwith,  to  jail.     An  imprisonment  of  half  a 
1^8  duration  drove  four  of  the  jury  to  acknowledge 
t  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  in  consenting 
such  a  verdict;   upon  which  they  were  set  free, 
[lilst  Gardiner  had  the  other  eight  brought 
ore  him  and  his  brother  councillors,  in  the     ^^ 
r-chamber.     There  Whetstone,  the   foreman  of 
'  jury  protested  **  that  they  had  done  all  things, 
this  matter,  according  to  their  knowledge,  and 
;h  good  consciences,  even  as  they  should  answer 
fore  God  at  the  day  of  judgment."    And  Lucas, 
other  of  the  jury,  said  the  like.    Whilst  they  both 
ned  in  **  humbly  beseeching  the  lord  chancellor, 
d  the  other  lords,  to  intercede  with  the  queen  for 
ur  release ;  as  they  were  all  contented  to  submit 
nnselves  to  her  majesty,  saving  and  reserving  their 
ith,    consciences,  and  honesty."      But   Gardiner 
swered  them  roughly;  and,  telling  them  that  they 
ould  be  made  to  pay  at  least  a  thousand  marks 
ch,  he   sent  them   back   to   their  prison.      The 
erlffs  were  then  ordered  to  put  the  queen's 
d  upon  their  property ;  and  Whetstone  and     °^'     ' 
icas  were  required   to  pay  2000/.  each,  and  the 
liers  about  700/.  each.     But  when  it  appeared  that 

8uch  sums  could  be  raised,  by  the  sale  of  their 
ods,  they  were  at  length  let  out,  on  paying 
les  of  from  200/.  to  60/.     The  punishment  of  ^^"^  ^^' 
ese  jurors  was  thus  kept  going  on  for  some  months ; 

if  the  better  to  deter  others,  all  that  while, 
Mn  considering  the  law,  or  the  evidence  of  the 
ses  brought  before  them,  as  more  to  be  regarded 
coming  to  their  verdict,  than  the  obvious  m^^'ii  ^^ 
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the  queen's  ministers.  But  the  very  anger  displayed 
by  Gardiner,  towards  these  honest  men,  only  makes 
it  evident  how  much  he  was  irritated  by  the  con?io« 
tion,  to  which  their  verdict  had  brought  his  mind, 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  procuring  the  con* 
demnation  of  so  popular  a  personage  as  the  princess 
Elizabeth. 

There  were,  however,  a  great  number  of  zealous 
friends  to  the  sincere  preaching  of  the  word  of  Goo^ 
whom  the  queen  and  her  ministers  had  it  in  their 
power  to  get  rid  of,  or  to  punish,  without  the  inte^ 
vention  of  a  jury.  Such  were  the  foreign  reformers^ 
who  had  been  invited  over  in  the  late  reigns ;  or  had 
sought  refuge  in  England,  from  the  persecution! 
raging  in  their  native  countries.  When  the  prinoesi 
Elizabeth  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  these  persons  were 
ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
four-and-twenty  days.  It  is  supposed,  that  to  av<Md 
the  visibly  approaching  storm,  nearly  800  English  pro- 
testants  fled  abroad  in  their  company ;  including  the 
deprived  bishops,  Poynet  of  Winchester,  Barlow  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Scory  of  Chichester,  Coverdale  of 
Exeter,  and  Bale  of  Ossory  in  Ireland.  A  Spanish 
^esuit,  delighted  at  the  farther  troubles  thus  brought 
upon  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  had  been  ori- 
ginally driven  from  their  homes,  by  the  persecution 
of  Charles  V.,  asserts  that  30,000  heretics  were  thus 
sent  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  he 
probably  much  exaggerates  their  number.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that<the  clergy  now  formed  another 
class  exposed  to  suffer  much  injury  under  peremptory 
orders,  emanating  from  the  queen's  authority,  as 
head  of  the  English  church  i;  and  such  an  order  was 
issued,  at  this  time,  for  depriving  all  ministers  of  their 
benefices ;  unless  they  would  acknowledge  their  wives 
to  be  harlots,  and  their  children  to  be  the  illegitimate 
fruit  of  unlawful  lust.  This  insulting  condition  did 
not  tempt  many  to  break  the  solemn  promise  and  vow 
which  they  had  made  \u  i\i^  ^x^^^w^  ^ICitt^^  at  their 
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narriage.  So  that  several  hundred  families  were 
mmediately  reduced  to  poverty  by  this  order ;  and, 
18  most  of  the  reformed  clergy  had  married,  the 
>eople  were  nearly  every  where  replaced  under  the 
piidance  of  faithless  or  unenlightened  pastors. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
reformed  churchy  would  have  gentler  measure  dealt 
'JO  them  than  those  who  had  but  followed  their  lead- 
ing. Archbishop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley,  and 
Latimer,  had  been  sent  from  London  to  Ox- 
ford ;  where  the  archbishop,  being  already  ^^554.^' 
under  condemnation  as  a  traitor,  was  cast 
into  the  common  jail;  whilst  Ridley  and  Latimer 
were  allowed  to  be  under  custody  in  private  houses. 
Their  arrival  at  Oxford  was  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge ;  who  came, 
accompanied  by  five  doctors,  to  join  a  chosen  num- 
ber of  the  ablest  Romanists  the  sister  university 
could  produce,  in  holding  a  public  disputation  with 
these  eminent  reformers.  The  party  in  power  had, 
of  course,  full  liberty  to  state  their  opinions  in  such 
terms  as  they  chose ;  and  they  undertook  to  prove, 
and  defend,  the  three  following  assertions. 

L  That  the  natural  body  of  Christ  is  really  upon 
the  altar,  after  the  priest  has  pronounced  the  words 
of  consecration, 

'  2.  That  none  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  is  any  longer  remaining  there ;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  Christ's  body  and  blood  alone. 

3.  That  the  mass,  that  is,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  celebrated  in  the  Romish  church, 
is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

When  Cranmer  heard  these  assertions  read,  he 
asked  his  opponents  what  they  meant  by  the  natural 
body  of  Christ?  Did  they  mean  a  body  with  parts 
and  limbs?  The  question  threw  them  into  some 
confusion;  but  several  answered,  "The  very  body 
that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary"     XJ^oxv^VvJ^ 
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he  replied,  that  all  their  three  assertions  were  false,   f} 
and  contrary  to  God's  holy  word.     The  like  said 
bishop  Ridley,  and  Latimer. 

For  the  defence  of  their  assertions^  the  universitjr 
speakers  necessarily  resorted  to  the  authority  m 
those  uninspired  Christian  writers,  who,  from  their 
antiquity,  are  called  t/te  fathers;  several  of  vhoD 
have  used  such  ill-weighed  and  exaggerating  Ian* 
guage,  as  did,  in  fact,  mainly  contribute  to  the  gra- 
dual establishment  of  the  error  of  transubstantiatiCNL 
But  though  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  not  now  that 
access  to  books,  which  they  would  have  desired,  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  arguments  drawn  from  sudi 
sources,  they  found  the  Lord  faithful  to  the  graciotf 
promise  which  He  made  of  old,  to  encourage  hii 
servants  under  the  like  trials;  saying,  fVhen  thef 
bring  you  unio  the  synagogues,  and  unto  magistrateif 
and  powers,  take  ye  no  thought  how,  or  what  thkg 
ye  shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say  ;  for  the  H(£f 
Ghost  shall  teach  you,  in  the  same  hour,  what  y 
ought  to  say*.  Though  obliged  to  combat  singly 
against  many  adversaries,  for  each  of  the  three  was 
brought  up  alone,  on  different  days^  they  met  every 
fresh  argument  with  such  wisdom,  and  with  such 
well-suited  objections,  and  were  so  frequently  enabled 
to  remember  passages,  in  which  thefatliers  had  used 
other  expressions,  correcting  those  urged  by  the 
Romanists,  that  their  opponents  were  driven  to  at- 
tempt to  confuse  and  silence  them  with  taunts,  and 
hissings,  and  cries  of  bUbsphemy.  Latimer,  indeed, 
as  well  he  might,  pleaded  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
loss  of  memory,  as  an  excuse  for  standing  firmly  to 
his  opinions,  without  being  ready  to  meet  eveiy 
argument  against  them.  ''  Good  master,"  said  he 
to  Weston,  the  manager  of  the  controversy,  who 
urged  that  he  was  bound  to  subscribe  to  their  asser- 
tions, if  he  declined  the  task  of  refuting  them,  ''I 
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ray  be  good  to  an  old  man.  You  may,  if  it  please 
roD,  be  once  old  as  I  am ;  you  may  come  to  this 
igCy  and  to  this  debility/'  Yet,  when  he  was  con- 
vained  to  say  somewhat  in  reply  to  the  arguments 
ressed  upon  him,  and  when  Weston  had  the  rash- 
ess  to  assert  that  the  words  Do  this  *,  meant  simply 
ffhr  i/e,  Latimer  reduced  his  subtle  opponents  to  a 
erplexity  from  which  they  knew  not  how  to  escape. 
Is  do  tidsy  nothing  but  (^er  this  sacrifice  ?"  asked 
lie  old  man.  **  Why,  then,  none  but  priests  may 
eceive  the  sacrament ;  for  none  but  priests  may 
iffer !" 

In  conclusion,  they  were  all  three  brought  before 
_e  assembled  university,  to  hear  themselves 
sondemned  as  heretics ,  and  described  as  men  ^"^  ^^' 
mt  off  from  the  company  of  Christians.  On  this, 
Cranmer  said  aloud,  ''  From  your  judgment  and 
lentence,  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgment  of  Goo 
Mmighty ;  trusting  to  be  present  with  Him  in  hea- 
ren,  for  whose  presence  on  the  altar  I  am  thus  con- 
demned." Whilst  Latimer,  looking  forward  to  the 
Sre  and  faggot,  with  which  Weston  had  already 
tiarbarously  told  the  old  man  that  his  beard  should 
be  singed,  replied,  ''I  thank  God  most  heartily, 
that  He  hath  prolonged  my  life  to  this  end ;  that  I 
may  in  this  case  glorify  God  by  that  kind  of  death." 
The  law,  however,  had  not  yet  been  so  far  brought 
back^  to  what  it  was,  as  to  sanction  their  enemies  in 
committing  these  prelates  to  the  flames.  Another 
parliament  was  indeed  now  sitting,  which  the  queen 
had  ordered  to  assemble  at  Oxford,  in  her  anger 
against  the  Londoners,  for  giving  her  sister  so 
respectful  a  reception,  on  her  way  to  court;  but 
before  it  could  meet,  she  had  been  advised  not  to 
irritate  the  members  by  putting  them  to  any  unusual 
inconvenience ;  and  had,  therefore,  allowed  it  to  be 
holden  at  Westminster,  as  had  now  been  long  cus- 

*  Luke  zxii.  19. 
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tomary.  This  is  the  first  parliament  on  whose  mem- 
bers the  court  is  supposed  to  have  spent  large  sum 
in  bribes ;  to  induce  them  to  vote  against  their  con- 
sciences. The  effect  was,  that  the  commons  weie 
found  to  be  more  forward  than  the  lords,  in  serting 
the  queen's  purposes.  For  whilst  the  lower  home 
passed  bills  for  renewing  several  of  the  old  perseai(> 
ing  statutes  against  the  Lollards,  the  upper  faoiue 
rejected  them.  And,  when  alarmed  by  some  discm- 
sions  about  restoring  to  the  monastic  orders  thoie 
estates  which  the  courtiers  had  obtained  from  tb 
crown,  their  lordships  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  thit 
the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  jurisdiction,  by  kw, 
within  the  kingdom  of  England.  This  dispieaied 
the  queen ;  and,  after  having  gained  from  them  little 
more  than  their  sanction  to  her  marriage  treaty,  she 
May  5  dissolved  this  parliament,  also,  after  a  sessioa 
of  but  a  few  weeks. 
In  the  summer  Philip  landed  at  Southampton. 
And,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  Winchester,  he  was 
met  there  by  the  queen,  and  married  to  her  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  by  bishop  Gardiner. 
July  5.    j^  ^^g  ^^  ^j^g  same  time  announced,  that  the 

emperor,  to  make  his  son  a  fitter  match  for  a  queen 
of  England,  had  renounced  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Jerusalem  in  his  favour.  The  latter  was  an 
empty  title  ;  but  of  as  much  value  as  the  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  of  which  the  English  heralds 
made  use  to  increase  Mary's  titles,  after  the  custom 
of  her  predecessors*;  styling  her  Queen  of  France. 
King  Philip,  as  he  is  henceforward  to  be  named,  bad 
a  most  cold  and  formal  air ;  and  kept  the  English 
nobles  at  a  distance,  to  which  they  had  never  been 
used  under  their  native  monarchs.  Being  a  very 
narrow-minded  man,  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
advantage  of  making  any  efforts  to  gain  the  sincere 
goodwill  of  his  subjects  ;  but  thought  it  more  to  bis 
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lonour,  that  they  should  be  constrained  to  obey  him 
ly  their  dread  of  his  power;  or  by  tiie  desire  of  being 
enriched  out  of  his  abundance.  The  cheerful  obe- 
lience  which  is  paid  by  love,  being  less  servile,  was 
ess  valuable  in  his  estimation,  than  that  which  should 
proceed  from  cowardice  or  covetousness.  Hence, 
irhilst  he  kept  aloof  from  manifesting  any  condescen- 
lion  to  those  who  approached  the  court  to  welcome 
their  new  king,  he  took  care  that  the  public  atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  to  the  treasure  he  had  brought 
irith  him,  which  was  ostentatiously  conveyed  from 
Southampton  to  the  Tower;  being  twenty  cart  loads 
of  gold  or  silver  in  bullion,  and  two  more  of  coined 
money.  As  it  was  all  packed  up  in  matted  chests, 
the  procession  of  carts  did  not  pass  without  raising 
a  suspicion  in  the  beholders,  that  some  might  be 
filled  with  cheaper  materials.  Trusting  that  the 
desire  of  sharing  this  treasure  would  make  a  new 

Earliament  more  manageable  than  her  former  ones 
ad  proved,  the  king  and  queen  issued  writs  for 
another  election.  To  which  were  added  letters  from 
her  majesty  to  the  sheriffs,  commanding  them  to 
admonish  the  people,  that  they  should  elect  none 
but  catholics ;  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  her 
intention,  and  the  king's,  to  make  no  "  alteration  of 
any  man's  particular  possessions."  From  comparing 
the  lists  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  should  appear 
as  if  this  letter  had  a  considerable  influence  with  the 
electors  ;  for  we  find  the  names  of  ^31  new  members, 
and  of  but  1 10  who  had  sat  in  the  late  parliament. 
The  assurance  that  no  man's  possessions  were  to  be 
disturbed,  was  intended  to  do  away  that  fear  of 
losing  the  lands  lately  taken  from  various  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  which  the  worldly-wise  could 
plainly  see  to  be  the  strongest  reason,  with  the  mer- 
cenary, for  refusing  to  restore  the  pope's  authority 
in  its  full  force.  The  emperor  Charles  had  advised 
both  the  queen  and  the  pope,  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  recoveriij^  these  estates  for  the  c\\utc\\-,  ^wSlNNa^ 
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latter  had  uow  sent  cardinal  Pole  a  bull,  authofinng 
him  to  sanction  their  remaining  in  their  present 
owners'  hands* 

The  result  of  all  this  policy,  being  gradually  de 
▼eloped,  fully  answered   its  author's  expectations; 
so  far   as  popery  was   concerned.     The  first  step 
taken  by  the  new  parliament  was  to  pass  an  act  i» 
pealing  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole.     Lord  Paget 
and  sir  Edward  Hastings  had  been  sent  to  him  il 
Brussels,  that  he  might  enter  the  kingdom  under  a 
honourable  escort.     And  when  he  reacM 
Nov.  24.  Gravesend,  he  found  the  earl  of  Shrewsbmy 
and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  waiting  to  present  hii 
with  a  copy  of  the  act.   Farther  on,  he  was  attended 
by  the  lord  chancellor  Gardiner;  who  accompanied 
him  to  court.    And  king  Philip  rose  from  his  dinner 
to  meet  him  at  the  palace  gate.     Four  days  after 
this,  both  lords  and  commons  were  summoned  to 
meet  the  cardinal  in  a  chamber  at  Whitehall;  where 
they  found  him  seated  with  the  king  and  queeft 
He  made  them  a  long  speech  on  the  benefits  which 
England,   according  to  his  account,    bad   received 
from  the  popes ;  and  said,  in  conclusion,  *'  I  am  not 
come  to   call  in  question  any  thing  already  done. 
My  commission  is  of  grace  and  clemency  to  such  ai 
will  receive  it.     But  like  as  I  myself  had  neither 
place  nor  voice  among  you,  until  you  had  revoked 
the  law  which  kept  me  from  my  country,  even  so 
cannot  you  receive  the  grace  offered  by  the  apostolic 
see,  before  all  such  laws  are  abrogated,  as  disjoin 
and  dissever  you  from  the  unity  of  Christ's  church." 
When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  king  and  queen 
addressed  him,  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  whit 
they  had  heard ;  and  to  say  that  they  would  com- 
mand the  parliament  to  give  his   gracious  ofiers  • 
speedy   reply  ;    which   command   bishop    Gardiner 
forthwith  expressed,  in  his  capacity  of  chancellor,  to 
tlie  lords  and  gentlemen  then  present.     On  retiring 
to  their  respective  -pVacea  oiiafe^<\ti%^^^Vsv^ij,^jgjeed, 
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itho\it  a  dissentient  voice,  to  comply  with  what  the 
ouTt  and  the  cardinal  expected  from  them.  But 
1  the  commons  there  was  one  gentleman,  sir  Ralph 
lagnaly  of  Staffordshire,  who  had  the  courage  to 
tand  up,  and  to  say,  that  he  had  been  sworn  in 
lenry  the  Eighth's  time,  to  oppose  all  such  claims 

9  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  pope ;  and  that  he 
rould  not  agree  to  the  restoring  of  what  it  had  been 
he  constant  endeavour  of  their  sovereigns,  for  five 
nd  twenty  years,  to  put  down.  His  speech  was 
eceived,  however,  with  a  general  laugh  from  the 
mhappy  men,  who,  having  taken  the  same  oaths  as 
le,  now  broke  them  for  filthy  lucre's  sake ;  no  less 
faan  from  those  members  whom  the  light  of  the  re- 
brmation  had  never  brought  to  see  the  iniquity  of  the 
popish  system.  The  next  day  both  houses  again 
Repaired  to  the  palace ;  and  presented  a  supplication 
to  the  king  and  queen,  beseeching  them,  as  persons 
irho  had  never  shared  the  nation's  guilt,  to  intercede 
irith  Pole,  that  he  might  grant  their  subjects  a  gene- 
ral absolution.  On  this  ^'  their  majesties,  rising  off 
their  seats,  and  doing  reverence  to  the  cardinal," 
ielivered  to  him  the  parliament's  humble  petition. 
In  all  these  forms,  such  excessive  respect  was  shown 

10  the  cai'dinal,  as  was  evidently  intended  to  impress 
the  beholders  with  the  belief,  that  a  servant  of  the 
pope  was  a  greater  personage  than  any  civil  magis- 
trate ;  though  it  is  of  the  latter  that  the  Scripture 
Mys,  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Gon  *.  By 
receiving  this  homage,  as  due  to  his  office,  the  cardinal 
manifested  either  his  ignorance  of,  or  his  contempt 
for,  the  apostle  Peter's  injunction  to  the  elders  of 
the  church,  to  beware  of  conducting  themselves  as 
lords  orer  God's  heritage'^.  But  it  was  profitable  for 
those  whom  the  word  of  God  honours  with  the  high 
title  of  Joint  heirs  with  Christ,  being  about  to  suffer 
wiih  himXi  that  their  faith  should  be  confirmed  by 

♦  Rom.  xiiLL  f  I  Pet  V.  3.  \  Uom.  x\\\,  W* 
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seeing,  in  thb  exaltation  of  the  servant,  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  pope,  his  master,  was  indeed  that  mm 
of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition^  of  whom  the  apostk 
foretold  that  he  would  exalt  himself  as  though  htt 
were  a  god  *.  For  now,  with  but  a  few  words  of 
prayer  to  the  Lord,  that  He  would  absolve  them  frofl 
the  punishment  due  to  their  supposed  sin  of  rejectiif 
the  papal  yoke,  the  cardinal  himself  absolved  ^  thea 
and  exery  of  them,  with  the  whole  realm'  besiddi 
And  to  the  cardinal's  words  of  absolution,  pronounced 
by  the  pope's  authority,  and  heard  by  the  lords  aal 
commons  on  their  knees,  there  was  as  much  import- 
ance attached,  as  though  they  had  been  spoken  bf 
God  from  heaven. 

To  the  pardon  thus  bestowed,  cardinal  Pole  still 
felt  it  prudent  to  superadd  that  farther  motive,  ftr 
their  heartily  acknowledging  his  authority,  which  dn 
pope  had  placed  in  his  power ;  by  giving  his  publie 
and  official  sanction  to  the  retaining  of  the  late  estatei 
of  the  churcH,  in  the  present  occupiers'  hands.  Etcb 
the  popish  clergy,  in  convocation,  had  now  joined  in 
asking  him   to  do  this;  having  no    hope   that  the 
nobility   would   continue  submissive   to   the   see  U 
Rome,  unless  their  fears  for  their  newly  acquired 
property  were  set  at  rest.     Yet,  when  the  cardinal 
had  thus  ratified  all  the  past  alienations,  there  were 
still   some  persons,   who,  whilst   they  professed  to 
honour  the  pope  as  Christ's  immediate  representative 
on  earth,  believed  that  he  might  prove  capable  of 
eluding  this  concession,  if  a  favourable  opportunity 
should  arise;    under   the  pretext  of  its   not  being 
lawful  for  any  one  to  alienate  church  property,  save 
the  pope  himself,  acting  in  his  own  person.     Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  which  the  secretary  of 
state,  sir  William  Petre,  entertained  of  the  douUe* 
dealing  of  the  head  of  his  church  ;  for  he  went  to 
the  expense  of  buying,  from  the  pope,  a  special  bulli 
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irming  to  him  all  those  manors  and  estates  in 
ex,  then  in  his  possession,  which  had  lately  been 
property  of  different  monasteries,  or  attached  to 

bishopric  of  London.  King  Philip  also  did  a 
s,  about  this  time,  towards  gaining  a  character 
clemency,  by  interceding  for  the  earl  of  Devon- 
e,  and  for  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  who 
e  both  accordingly  released  from  prison ;  though 

latter  was  still  deprived  of  his  archbishopric, 
ch  was  given  to  Heath,  bishop  of  Worcester. 
1  now  the  parliament  proceeded  in  its  disgraceful 
k  with  some  alacrity ;  and  whilst  they  swept  away 
the  laws  passed  under  Henry  VIII.  for  abrogating 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  they  renewed  the  perse- 
ing  enactments  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  against 
B^hom  the  church  of  Rome  chose  to  style  heretics. 
ere  do  not  appear  any  traces  of  regular  opposition 
parliament  to  these  measures.  Yet  thirty-nine 
nbers  of  the  commons,  including  Plowden,  the 
it  eminent  lawyer  of  that  age,  withdrew  into  the 
.ntry,  as  soon  as  the  acts  for  restoring  the  power 
persecution,  in  all  its  rigour,  had  passed  both 
ises ;  that  the  public  might  understand,  from 
ir  not  resuming  their  seats,  how  much  they  dis- 
proved of  the  proceedings  which  they  had  thought 
ain  to  resist.  - 
t  was  not  till  the  16th  of  January,  1555,  that  the 

burning  acts  became  once  more  the  law  of  the 
dj '  by  receiving  the  royal  assent ;  and  within  a 
^k  after,  we  find  Gardiner  presiding  at  an  inquisi- 
ial  court,  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  church,  in  South- 
rk  :  before  which  were  convened  bishops  Hooper 
Gloucester,  and  Ferrar  of  St.  David's ;  with 
gers*,  and  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor  minister  of  Had- 
^,  a  zealous  reformer,  and  learned  in  the  civil  law. 
ese  were  persons  who  had  set  their  affections  on 
^[s  above f  not  on  things  on  the  earth  f ;  so  that 

•Seep.  369,  \  Co\.Vv\.^. 
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Gardiner  found  the  dealing  with  them  to  be  alto- 
gether a  different  thing  from  his  task  as  a  minister 
of  state ;  to  bend,  by  policy,  the  will  and  the  tongues 
of  such  as  desired  the  riches  and  honours  of  this 
world.     "  How  say  ye,"  was  his  question  to  Rogen, 
*'  are  ye  content  to  knit  yourself  to  the  faith  of  tbe 
catholic  church  with  us,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
now   in   England  ?**      To   which   Rogers   prompdy 
replied,  *^  The  ccUholic  church  I  never  did,  nor  wil^ 
dissent  from.*'     Gardiner,  '^  Nay,  but  I  speak  of  the 
catholic  church  in  that  wise  in  which  we  now  standi 
having   received  the   pope   to    be    supreme  head." 
Rogers,  *'  I  know  none  other  head  but  Christ,  of  Kb 
catholic   church ;   neither  will    I   acknowledge  the 
bishop  of  Rome  to  have  any  more   authority,  than 
any  other  bishop  hath  by  the  word  of  God."    Ga^ 
diner,    '^  Why  didst  thou  then   acknowledge  king 
Henry  VIII.  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
if  Christ  be   the  only  head  ?"     Rogers,  "  I  never 
granted  him   to   have   any  supremacy   in    spiritual 
things  ;  as  are  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  giving  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  authority  to  be  a  judge  above  the  word 
of  God."     Gardiner,  "  Yea !  If  thou  hadst  said  so,  in 
his  days,  thou  hadst  not  been  alive  norw.*'     At  this 
reply,  the  bishops  Tonstal  and  Heath  joined  Gar- 
diner in  a  laugh ;  being  all  men  who  had  shown  that 
rather  than  risk  their  lives  by  withstanding  that  im- 
petuous monarch,  they  would  serve  his  wishes  even 
when  directly  opposed  to  what  they  deemed  the  wiD 
of  God.     But  the  Christian  hero,  who  stood  before 
them,  had  received  courage  to  maintain  the  truth  in 
the  face  of  adversaries  who  could  torment  his  body 
as  unsparingly  as  king  Henry ;  even  their  own  selves. 
When  Heath  foolishly  asked  him,  as  a  reason  for  bis 
submitting  to  the   church  of  Rome,  whether  he  bad 
forgotten  the  words  of  his  creed,  "  I  believe  the  holy 
catholic  church ;"  Rogers  boldly  answered, "  I  find  not 
the  bishop  of  Rome  Ihete,    For  catholic  signifieth  not 
the  Romish  churcVi,    Ix  AgrafiL^'Oci  ^^  ^'^ss^^e^qfall 
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rae  teaching  churches,  of  all  times  and  all  ages. 
(uthow  should  the  bishop  of  Rome's  church  be  one 
•f  them;  which  teacheth  so  many  doctrines,  that 
re  plainly  and  directly  against  the  word  of  God  ?" 

Three  days  did  they  bait  this  good  soldier  of 
Christ.  But  when  Gardiner  tempted  him  with  in- 
inuations  of  their  willingness  to  have  mercy,  if  he 
rould  yet  **  return  to  the  cathoUc  church,"  Rogers, 
itill  upheld  in  his  courage,  cast  the  temptation  from 
um  ;  replying,  as  before,  ^'  T  was  never  out  of  the 
me  catholic  church,  nor  would  be.  But  unto  your 
iburch  would  I,  by  Goo's  grace,  never  come."  Gar- 
liner,  '*  Well  then,  is  our  church  false  and  antichrist- 
an?"  Rogers,  "Yea."  Gardiner,  "And  what  is 
>ur  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  ?"  Rogers,  "  False." 
Fhey  then  saw  that  he  was  not  to  be  subdued ;  and 
ipon  these  answers,  which  their  sentence  against  him 
ivouch  that  he  had  wittingly  and  willingly  affirmed 
ind  maintained,  they  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  to 
leath.  He  asked  but  one  favour  from  them ;  that  he 
night  see  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him  eleven 
children,  to  give  her  some  advice  respecting  them ; 
sapecially  as,  being  a  German,  she  would  be  left 
ft  widow  in,  what  was  to  her,  a  foreign  land.  But 
Gardiner  now,  and  bishop  Bonner  when  he  repeated 
his  petition,  a  few  hours  before  his  burning,  told 
him,  "  He  had  no  wife  ;''  thinking  to  give  him  farther 
pain  by  those  words,  as  declaring  that  his  marriage 
•Fas  invalid,  and  his  true  yoke-fellow  a  harlot,  in 
their  eyes.  To  this  he  replied,  "  I  have  tried  your 
charity,  and  you  declare  what  it  is."  As  he  went  to 
the  place  of  execution,  in  Smithfield,  his  beloved  wife 
met  him  by  the  way,  with  all  his  little  ones,  the 
jrouDgest  at  its  mother's  breast.  But  his  eye  quailed 
not.  He  had  bequeathed  both  her  and  them  in  prayer 
to  Him  who  bath  said  to  His  persecuted  people,  Leave 
iky  fatherless  children^  I  will  preserve  them  alive:  and 
let  thy  widows  trust  in  Me  ^.   Though  not  permitted  to 

*  Jer.xlix.  11. 
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ask  her  husband's  blessing  for  their  children,  his  wife  t 
was  now  allowed  to  take  them  with  her  to  see  his  s 
empty  cell.  And  in  that  dreary  place  one  sweet  drop 
of  comfort  was  already  prepared,  to  soften  the  bitte^ 
ness  of  her  cup.  His  papers,  she  was  told,  had  been 
all  destroyed;  but  as  she  was  about  to  quit  the  cell, 
his  son  Daniel  perceived  a  black  cover  under  the 
steps  of  a  stair.  It  contained  papers  in  a  well-knoiB 
hand.  And,  carrying  it  home,  she  found  they  were 
his  last  memorials ;  his  prayer  for  his  family ;  a  fill 
reply  to  all  the  reproaches  cast  on  him  by  the  popiA 
bishops,  and  a  solemn  record  of  his  firm  belief,  tint 
the  persecution  of  the  true  catholic  church  in  Eng- 
land was  suffered  for  wise  and  merciful  purposes,  irat 
that  it  should  yet  be  ^^  brought  again  to  its  fonn^i 
or  to  a  better  estate.'* 

At  the  burning  of  this  first  martyr  of  queen  Mary's 
reign,  a  great  crowd  was  present*  His  pardon  was . 
offered  him  at  the  stake,  as  a  last  temptation: 
^1555  "^"^  ^^  exhorted  the  people  to  stand  fast  in  that 
true  doctrine,  which  some  of  them  had  heard 
him  teach ;  and  for  a  testimony  whereto,  he  most 
gladly  gave  his  flesh  to  the  consuming  fire. 

Dr.  Taylor,  whose  process  was  going  on  in  the 
same  court,  and  on  the  same  days,  was  a  man  of  a 
bolder  outward  port  than  Rogers,  which  probably 
tempted  Gardiner  to  try  to  daunt  him  at  the  outset 
by  violent  language;  calling  him  a  traitor  and  a 
heretic,  before  any  evidence  had  been  produced,  or 
witnesses  examined.  "  My  Lord,"  said  Taylor, "  I  am 
neither,  but  a  true  subject,  and  a  faithful  ChrisUan 
man ;  and  am  come,  according  to  your  commandment, 
to  know  what  is  the  cause  that  your  lordship  hath 
sent  for  me.*'  It  was  most  true,  that  he  had  so  come 
upon  a  mere  summons  by  letter ;  whilst  his  parish- 
ioners first,  and  then  a  faithful  servant,  who  attended 
him  by  the  way,  had  besought  him  to  fly  the  country, 
knowing  that  he  had  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
Komish  party,  by  Vi\s  le^o^xite  o^i^osition  to  a  priest, 
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who  had  intruded  into  his  church  to  restore  the  mass 
there.  But  Taylor,  as  well  aware  of  what  awaited 
him  as  they,  had  answered  his  servant,  *'  Oh,  John, 
shall  I  give  place  to  this  thy  counsel,  and  worldly 
persuasion;  and  leave  my  flock?  Remember  the 
good  shepherd,  Christ,  who  not  only  fed  His  flock, 
but  also  died  for  His  flock.  Him  must  I  follow ;  and 
with  God's  grace  will  do.  Therefore,  good  John, 
pray  for  me ;  and  if  thou  seest  me  weak  at  any  time, 
comfort  me,  and  discourage  me  not,  in  this  my  godly 
enterprise  and  purpose.**  In  this  spirit  he  had  come 
before  his  persecutors;  and  when  Gardiner  pro- 
ceeded to  ask,  with  words  of  coarse  abuse,  ^'  How 
darest  thou  look  me  in  the  face  for  shame  ?  Knowest 
thou  not  who  I  am  V  Taylor  resolutely  answered, 
**  Yes,  I  know  who  you  are.  You  are  Dr.  Stephen 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  chancellor, 
and  yet  but  a  mortal  man,  I  trow.  But  if  I  should 
"be  afraid  of  your  lordly  looks,  why  fear  you  not  God, 
the  Lord  of  us  all?  How  dare  you,  for  shame,  look 
any  Christian  man  in  the  face,  seeing  you  have  for- 
saken the  truth,  and  done  contrary  to  your  own  oath 
and  writing?  With  what  countenance  will  you 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and 
answer  to  your  oath,  made  first  unto  king  Henry  VIH. 
-and  afterwards  unto  Edward  VI."  "  Tush,  tush," 
cried  Gardiner,  ^'  that  was  Herod's  oath  ;  unlawful, 
and  therefore  worthy  to  be  broken.  I  have  done 
well  in  breaking  it ;  our  holy  father,  the  pope,  hath 
discharged  me  of  it/'  Taylor — **  But  you  shall  not 
so  be  discharged  before  Christ,  who,  doubtless,  will 
irequire  it  at  your  hands ;  as  a  lawful  oath,  made  to  our 
liege  and  sovereign  lord  the  king,  from  whose 
obedience  the  pope  could  hot  absolve  you.  Against 
the  pope  you  wrote  truly*,  and  were  sworn  against 
him."  "  I  see,*'  said  the  unholy  bishop,  "  thou  art 
an  arrogant  knave,  and  a  very  fool."     "  My  lord," 

♦  See  p.  213. 
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replied  Dr.  Taylor,  "  leave  your  unseemly  railing  at 
me ;  which  is  not  fitting  for  one  in  authority.  For  I 
am  a  Christian  man;  and  you  know  that  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother y  Maca,  shall  be  in  danger  uf 
the  council;  bid  whosoever  shaU  say^  Thoufool^  sMl 
be  in  danger  qfhelljire*.** 

The  shamelessness  of  Gardiner  in  railing  against 
others  for  that  disowning  of  the  pope's  authoritji 
which  he  had  himself  recommended  from  the  prett» 
had  been  already  rebuked  that  morning  by  another 
witness  for  the  truth,  of  the  name  of  Rose ;  who  bad 
said  to  him,  '^  It  maketh  me  to  marvel,  my  lord,  that 
I  should  be  thus  troubled  for  that  which  by  the  word 
of  God  hath  been  established,  and  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm  allowed,  and  by  your  own  writing  80 
notably,  in  your  book,  '  De  vera  obedientia,'  con- 
firmed." "  Ah,  sirrah,**  said  Gardiner,  "  hast 
thou  gotten  that  ?"  Rose :  '*  Yea,  my  lord,  I  thank 
God;  and  do  confess  myself  much  thereby  con- 
firmed. For,  as  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  supre- 
macy, against  the  bishop  of  Rome's  usurped  autho- 
rity, no  man  hath  said  farther.  And,  as  I  remember, 
you  confess  in  it,  that  when  this  truth  was  revealed 
unto  you,  you  thought  the  scales  to  fall  from  your 
eyes."  This  man  was  sent  down  into  Norfolk  to 
suffer  there.  But  the  bishop  of  Norwich  having  com- 
mitted him  to  the  custody  of  sir  William  Wodehouse, 
that  gentleman  told  his  prisoner,  he  had  let  the  bishop 
know  he  would  be  no  gaoler;  though  he  had  no 
objection  to  providing  his  prisoner  with  food  and  lodg- 
ing. And  on  hearing  that  sir  William  had  thus  spi- 
ritedly refused  to  pledge  himself  for  his  sure  keeping, 
Rose,  with  his  full  permission,  left  the  house  and 
fied  abroad. 

As  for  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  once  more  occasion  to 
remind  Gardiner  of  what  he  had  written  against  the 
pope's  jurisdiction,  to  gain  favour  with  Henry  VIIL, 
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lis   legal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  confuse  his 
iidges.    For  they  were  wont  to  refer  to  the  authority 
>f  the  canon  law,  more  than  to  the  Scriptures ;  and 
knew  not  how  to  reply,  when  Taylor  pressed  them 
with  quotations  from  those  older  portions  of  that  law 
which  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  later  claims  and 
decisions   of  the  popes.      Bishop  Tonstal,  finding 
himself  thus  beaten  on  his  favourite  ground,  ex- 
daimed  to  Taylor,  '^  I  would  thou  couldst  be  content 
to  believe  as  thy  father  and  thy  mother  did  before 
Aee."     If  mankind  are  to  be  ruled  by  such  advice, 
the  Jews  did  well  to  shut  their  ears  to  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles;  and  they  and  the  heathen  must  alike 
continue  to  reject  the  gracious  invitations  of  the 
Gospel.      The  prelates,  however,   who   could   not 
confute  Taylor,  had  power  to  condemn  him;  and 
they  resolved  to  send  him  down  to  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  burned,  in  the  vain  expectation  that 
the  sight  of  his  punishment  might  terrify  his  former 
hearers  into  renouncing  all  that  they  had  learnt  from 
him.    But  his  parishioners  blessed  him  aloud ;  whilst 
they  wept  at  seeing  him  in  the  hands  of  enemies. 
And  when   they  had   witnessed   the    cheerfulness, 
meekness,  and  constancy  with  which  he  bore 
his  sufferings,  and  the  brutal  insults  of  the      ^  '  ^* 
soldiers  who  had   accompanied  him   to  prevent  a 
rescue;  they  withdrew  from  the  fire  confirmed  in  their 
faith,  feeling  assured  that  the  Lord  had  been  with  their 
revered  pastor,  and  that  now  he  was  with  the  Lord. 

Bishops  Hooper  and  Ferrar,  whom  the  same 
judges  had  summoned  before  them,  were  enabled  to 
conduct  themselves  like  men  not  unworthy  to  be  the 
rulers  of  a  church,  in  which  Rogers  and  Taylor  were 
ministers.  When  they  had  condemned  Hooper,  the 
court  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken,  in  the  dark, 
from  St.  Mary  Overy's  to  Newgate ;  and  the  sherifPs 
officers  bade  the  stall-keepers  in  the  streets  put  out 
their  candles;  that  it  might  not  be  seen  whom  they 
were  conducting  to  prison.     But  this  ow\^  X.^tcv^V^^ 
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the  householders  to  come  to  their  doors  with  lights. 
And  those  who  knew  his  face,  told  their  neighboun 
that  it  was  Hooper;   so   that  many   saluted  hin^ 
blessing  God  for  his  constancy  in  the  doctrine  he  hid 
taught  them,   and  praying   that  the   Lord   wooU 
strengthen  him  in  the  same  to  the  end*     A  few  daji 
after  this,  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  the  gaoler,  tht 
he  must  be  removed  to  Gloucester  to  be  bonik; 
^  whereat  he  rejoiced  very  much,  lidiDg  up  his  eja 
and  hands  unto  heaven,  and  praising  (Jod  that  Hi 
saw  it  good  to  send  him  amongst  the  people  oicr  C 
whom  he  was  pastor;  there  to  confirm  with  his  deiA 
the  truths  he  nad  taught.'    That  he  might  not  bl 
greeted  on  the  road,  as  he  had  been  in  his  passigl 
through  the  city,  his  escort  obliged  him  to  ride  wu 
a  hood  over  his  face ;  and  avoided  the  inns  at  wbieh 
he  had  been  wont  to  bait,  in  travelling  to  or  firam 
his  diocese.     Yet  could  they  not  hinder  some  firam 
whispering  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  in 
his  ears.     At  Gloucester  his  coming  was  expected; 
and  when  he  had  got  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  the 
throng  of  those  who  were  waiting  to  catch  a  sight  of 
him  was    such,  and  their  lamentations    so   pidnly 
shewed  their  affection  for  him,  that  the  commanding 
officer  sent  one  of  his  guards  forward,  to  require  the 
aid   of    the  mayor.     But  bishop  Hooper   had  not 
taught  his  fiock  to  resist  their  lawful  governors  by 
violence;  and  his  own  growth  in  grace  had  been  espe- 
cially manifested  in  the  meekness  with  which  he  had 
submitted  to  all  that  was  enjoined  him  by  bis  guardi 
on  the  way.     This,   now,    induced  them   to  aUow 
several  persons  to  have  access  to  the  chamber  where 
he  was  lodged  in  custody.     Amongst  others,  a  blind 
youth,  who  had  himself  been  imprisoned  for  his  open 
confession  of  the  truths  he  had  learned,  had  earn- 
estly implored   the  guards  to  let  him  be   brought 
near  the  bishop.     His   request  was  granted  ;   and 
Hooper,  having  examined  him  as  to  the  nature  and 
grounds  o£  his  fa\tV\,  Ntfa^T£voN^viL\.Q  ^^e  tears  standing 
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in  his  eyes ;  and  said  to  him,  ^*  Ah,  poor  boy !  God 
bath  taken  from  thee  thy  outward  sight,  for  what 
reason   He  best  knoweth ;  but  He  hatn  given  thee 
euother  sight  much    more  precious;   for  He  hath 
endued  thy  soul  with  the  eye  of  knowledge  and  faith. 
Gk>D  give  thee  grace,  continually  to  pray  unto  Him, 
that  thou  lose  not  that  sight/' 
•    The  next  day  the  bishop  was  led  out  to  be 
Iramt ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  sheriffs  bad      ^^'  ^' 
ftnned  a  number  of  men  to  guard  him  to  the  stake, 
end   that  a  multitude  was  come  together  to  witness 
Ub  death,  he  said,  **  Master  Sheriff,  I  am  no  traitor. 
If  ye  had  willed  me,  I  would  have  gone  alone  to  the 
ttaJce,    and   troubled  none   of  you.      Perad  venture 
diese  people  think  to  hear  something  of  me  now,  as 
they  have  in  times  past ;  but,  alas,  speech  is  prohi- 
bited me  !"    For  he  had  been  strictly  commanded 
not  to  address  the  people ;  and  he   thought  it  his 
daty  to  obey.     But,  though  he  spoke  not,  he  looked 
cheerfully  on  such  of  the  weeping  crowd  as  he  recog- 
nised  in  passing  through  them ;  and  they  observed 
lo  each  other,  that  they  had  never  seen  his  counte- 
nance more  ruddy  and  cheerful  than  in  that  hour. 
He  had  not  come  to  the  trial  trusting  in  his  own 
strength ;  but  he  had  been  much  in  prayer  as  his  time 
drew  near ;  and  he  was  now  again  knelt  down  to  pray, 
when  a  box  was  put  on  a  stool  before  him,  and  he  was 
told  that  it  contained  the  queen's  pardon  for  him,  if 
he  yet  would  but  turn.     But  he  cried  out,  still  as 
one  altogether  distrusting  his  own  power  to  stand 
against  temptation,  ^*  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with 
it — away  with  it!"    And  then  he  proceeded  to  pour 
forth  his  prayer  in  the  ears  of  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
had  beckoned  to  come  nigh  him,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faith  in  which  he  died. 
It  is  not  profitable  to  repeat  the  detail  of  such 
horrors  as   attended  his  burning;  for  they  would 
mak^  the  tender  heart  to  ache,  and  would  tempt  the 
firmer  to  hate^  instead  of  pitying,  the  moxe  wcSa^ySI 
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men  who  could  thus  torment  sinews  and  flesh,  th&t 
were,  in  outward  form,  and  in  inward  feeling,  tke 
same  with  their  own. 

When  Ferrar's  turn  came,  Gardiner,  sitting  in  de 
place  of  president  of  the  queen's  commissioners,  dk- 
graced  himself  by  calling  the  bishop,  who  was  theo 
on  his  knees  before  him,  a  froward  fellow,  and  i 
false  knave.  On  which  Ferrar  rose  up  and  said} 
^'  No,  my  lord,  I  am  a  true  man ;  I  thank  God  ht 
it.  I  have  made  an  oath  to  God,  and  to  kisf 
Henry  VIIL,  the  which  I  can  never  break  while  I 
live.'*  This  oath  was  the  same  that  bishop  Gardiner 
had  taken;  never  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  supn- 1] 
macy  in  England.  *'  Well,  you  are  a  froward  kosfe, 
and  we  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  you,"  said 
Gardiner;  and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  beiiM| 
conveyed  from  London  to  Caermarthen,  to  be  tried 
in  the  episcopal  court  of  his  own  diocese,  bytbe 
popish  prelate  to  whom  his  see  had  been  transferred. 
It  was  peculiarly  unbecoming  to  name  this  person  for 
his  judge ;  inasmuch  as  having  been  made  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  on  the  presumption  that  Ferrar  wai 
unfit  to  continue  bishop  of  that  see,  he  could  not 
acquit  him  without  condemning  himself,  as  an  unjus- 
tifiable intruder.  But  bishop  Morgan  of  St.  Dams 
went  a  step  beyond  his  brethren  at  St.  Mary  Overy*8. 
For  they,  in  condemning  the  protestants,  had  as- 
sumed that  it  was  undeniably  a  heresy  to  refuse  to 
take  our  Lord's  words  to  the  letter,  when  He  said, 
This  is  my  body^.  But  Dr.  Morgan  condemned 
bishop  Ferrar,  as  a  heretic,  for  cleaving  to  the  letter 
of  that  Scripture  which  says,  That  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  lawf.  Twice  he 
bad  Ferrar  brought  before  him,  and  insisted  on  his 
subscribing  his  name  to  six  articles,  of  which  the 
fifth  was,  "  That  men  are  not  justified  before  GrOD 
by  faith  only;  but  that  hope  and  charity  are  also 
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necessarily  required  to  justification.'*  This  was  to 
mistake  the  fruits  for  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life. 
Bishop  Ferrar,  however,  considering  Morgan  as  not 
lawfully  authorised  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him, 
would  enter  upon  no  discussion  with  him ;  but  calmly 
''  refused  to  subscribe  to  these  articles ;  affirming  that 
they  were  invented  and  excogitated  by  man,  and 
pertain  nothing  to  the  catholic  faith.*'  Whereupon  this 
popish  bishop  condemned  him  to  the  flames ; 
inserting,  in  the  act  of  condemnation,  this  ^'  ' 
charge  against  him,  that  he  had  taught  **  that  man 
is  justified  by  faith  only." 

Having  thus  publicly  kindled  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion^  the  queen  and  her  advisers  resolved  that  the 
obscurity  of  private  life,  or  of  humble  rank,  should 
not  enable  any  one  to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  so 
to  escape  the  dread  of  that  horrible  death  by  which 
they  sought  to  terrify  every  man  into  professing  him- 
self a  sincere  member  of  the  church  of  Rome.  An 
order  was  therefore  now  issued,  in  the  joint 
names  of  Philip  and  Mary,  requiring  all  ^' 
justices  of  the  peace  to  have  "  special  regard  unto 
such  disordered  persons  as  do  lean  to  any  erroneous 
and  heretical  opinions,*'  who,  if  they  would  not  be 
persuaded  '^  to  shew  themselves  conformable  to  the 
catholic,''  meaning  the  popish  "  religion,*'  were  to  be 
delivered  over  to  their  bishop ; "  to  be  by  him  ordered 
according  to  the  laws  provided  in  that  behalf."  And, 
that  none  might  escape  this  special  regard,  the  justices 
were  farther  commanded  to  "  procure  to  have  in  every 
parish,  or  part  of  the  shire,  as  near  as  may  be,  some 
one  or  more  honest  men,  secretly  instructed,  to  give 
information  of  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants, 
amongst  or  about  them."  By  this  order  the  govern- 
ment provided,  as  far  as  it  could,  for  placing  every 
family  under  the  inspection  of  spies ;  on  whose  infor- 
mation any  man  might  be  burned  to  death,  if  they 
did  but  discover  that  he  was  a  searcher  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Such  a  measure  fully  entitled  XW  V!vc\v!^  ^xA 
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queen  to  tell  the  pope,  that  England  might  onee 
more  be  justly  numbered  amongst  the  kingdoms 
Bubmissive  to  his  yoke.  And  they  accordingly  com- 
missioned three  ambassadors,  a  nobleman,  a  bishop 
and  a  knight,  as  the  representatives  of  their  re8pe^ 
tive  orders,  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  thank  the  pope 
for  permittinj?  it  to  be  so. 

Berore  they  began  their  journey,  pope  Julia 
^^^'  ^  was  dead ;  and  Marcelius  was  chosen  in  hk 
room.  This  was  a  meek  man ;  and,  after  his  elec- 
tion, he  said  to  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  that  it  was 
usual  for  a  new  pope  to  talk  of  reformation;  bat 
that  he  would  say  little,  hoping  to  do  the  more ;  yet 
he  had  thus  opened  his  mind  to  him,  in  order  thatf 
when  tempted  to  change  his  purpose,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  thus  pledged  himself  to  an  honou^ 
able  man,  might  come  to  the  aid  of  his  resolution. 
The  first  orders  he  gave,  and  projects  he  announced, 
were  suitable  to  such  language.  But  he  told  an 
attendant,  that  a  good  pope  must  be  a  miserable 
man;  for  his  chair  was  full  of  thorns,  and  his  way 
of  briars.  And  presently,  as  he  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  he  added,  ^'  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  saved  who  hold  this  high  dignity."  In  a  few 
days  more  he  sickened  and  died ;  as  one  who 
^ '  had  found  mercy,  and  had  therefore  been 
removed  from  the  temptations  which  he  so  jusUy 
dreaded. 

When  the  news  of  Julius's  death  reached  England, 
the  queen  had  sent  orders  after  her  ambassadors, 
bidding  them  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  procure 
the  papacy  for  cardinal  Pole ;  but  they  only  reached 
Rome  on  the  day  that  Paul  IV.  was  elected  successor 
to  Marcelius.  The  arrogance  of  this  old  man,  for  he 
was  in  his  eightieth  year,  broke  out  the  very  day  of  his 
election.  When  he  found  that  Mary  was  styled  queen 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  England,  in  the  letter  of  creden- 
tials delivered  by  her  ambassadors,  he  hesitated  about 
allowing  them  to  come  m\.o\!A&  Y^e^^w^-^S  because  the 
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le  of  a  kingdom  had  been  claimed  for  Ireland 
dout  asking  the  pope's  leave  *•  Instead  therefore 
naking  much  of  persons,  who  came  in  the  name  of 
levoted  and  important  a  partisan  as  queen  Mary, 
kept  them  waiting  for  a  whole  month  before  they 
1  their  audience ;  and,  when  admitted,  they 
re  obliged  to  cast  themselves  down  at  his 
t,  expressing  their  shame  and  sorrow  for  the  late 
lellious  behaviour  of  their  nation  to  the  Roman 
!.  Having  made  each  in  his  turn  go  through  this 
miliating  ceremony,  he  gave  them  absolution ;  and 
i  them  that,  in  token  of  his  special  esteem  for 
At  sovereigns,  he  should  place  Ireland  in  the  rank 
kingdoms ;  by  that  supreme  power  which  he  had 
m  God,  who  had  placed  him  over  all  kingdoms,  to 
jpress  such  as  might  revolt,  and  to  establish 
lers.  Of  the  three  English  ambassadors,  who 
re  fain  to  listen  with  a  reverential  air  to  language 

insulting  to  God  and  their  country,  sir  Edward 
rne,  at  least,  seems  to  have  thought  himself  capable 
standing  up  for  the  honour  of  England,  whenever 
ire  should  be  little  danger  in  doing  do.  In  one  of 
8  gentleman's  dispatches,  of  a  few  months  later 
te,  he  tells  the  queen  that  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
lor  had  attempted  to  take  the  precedency  of  him ; 
t  that  he  had  thrust  the  Portuguese  below  him; 
1  had  told  the  pope's  nephew,  that  the  place  he 
imed  in  processions  had  belonged  to  the  ambas- 
lors  of  England,  for  nigh  a  thousand  years  before 
ire  was  any  king  in  Portugal.     It  is  not  likely  that 

would  have  said  this,  and  have  officially  reported 
(  making  the  assertion,  if  he  had  at  all  suspected 
It  it  could  have  been  proved,  in  five  words,  that 
lat  he  asserted  could  not  possibly  be  true.  So  we 
i  left  to  conclude,  that  this  Englishman,  who  had 
en  sent  to  confess,  in  the  name  of  his  country, 
it  the  churches  of  England  had  always  been  sub- 

*  See  p.  242, 
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ject  to  the  pope,  was  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
past  times  as  not  to  know,  that  if  the  Portuguese 
were  to  count  back  one  thousand  years  before  Po^ 
tugal  had  a  king,  it  would  bring  him  to  a  time  when 
the  bishops  of  Rome  were  humble,  persecuted 
teachers  of  the  Gospel,  receiving  no  messages  froa 
sovereigns ;  and  that,  so  far  from  England's  sending 
ambassadors,  in  that  distant  age,  to  a  papal  or  anj 
other  court,  it  had  not  yet  been  a  kingdom  so  long 
as  a  thousand  years. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  fanaticism  of  a  protestant 
named  Flower,  a  native  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  in 
his  youth  a  monk  at  Ely,  brought  the  first  disgnee 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  persecuted  reformers.  Thii 
unhappy  man,  fancying  himself  called  to  imitate  the 
zeal  of  Phinehas,  sallied  forth  on  Easter  Smi- 

^'*    '  day,  to  punish  the  first  priest  he  should  see 
holding  up  the  consecrated  wafer  to  be  idolatrous^ 
worshipped ;  and  happening  to  enter  St.  Margarets 
church,  in  Westminster,  as  one  Chelton  was  officiat- 
ing at  mass,  he  drew  his  hanger,  and  wounded  him  in 
three  places.     As  might  be  expected,  he  was  burnt 
with  peculiar  circumstances  of  cruelty.     That  bis 
crime  had  no  imitators,  when  the  behaviour  of  the 
popish  party  must  have  tempted  many  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  them  for  their  barbarity,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  the  martyrs  of  the  reformation,  and  those 
who  hung  upon  their  words,  were  indeed  led  by  the 
Spirit  q/'GoD*.     They  were  of  all  ranks  except  the 
highest.     For,  in  consequence   of  the    orders  sent 
round  the  country,  even  humble  tradesmen  were  now 
hunted  out  for  destruction ;  and  women  were  once 
more,  under  a  woman's  reign,  fastened  down  to  the 
fire.     The  first  female  martyr  was  Margery 

"  ^*  Pawley,  of  Pembury,  in  Kent ;  whom  the  fear 
of  her  own  approaching  tortures  did  not  prevent 
from  saying  cheerfully  to  a    fellow- sufferer,  when 
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ley  came  in  sight  of  the  crowd  gathered  to  witness 

is  burning,  ^'  You  may  rejoice.  Wade,  to  see  such 

company  gathered,  to  honour  your  marriage  this 

Ay.*'     Two  years  later,  no  less  than  four  women 

Uowed  themselves  to  be  burnt  round  the  same  stake 

it  Canterbury,  rather  than  seek  to  save  their  lives 

o  the  loss  of  their  souls.     And,  if  they  nobly  bore 

iritness  to  the  truth,  in  the  face  of  their  judges,  the 

Blent  courage  of  other  women  was  not  less  wonder- 

[ul ;   who,  when  their  husbands  were  in  the  persc- 

eators'  dungeons,  wrought  for  them  long  linen  shirts 

coming  down  to  the  feet,  as  a  decent  garb  for  them 

when    they  should   be  stripped  at  the  stake ;    and 

found  means  to  have  these  shirts  conveyed  into  their 

cells,  in  token  that  they  trusted  their  husbands  would 

be  found  faithful  unto  death.     But  following   the 

example  of  our  Lord's  judgment,  who  bestowed  most 

commendation  on  her  that  of  her  penury  gave  all  she 

had*  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  noblest  of  the  female 

martyrs  of  this  reign  was  Joan  Waste.     She  was 

blind  from  her  birth  ;  but  had  learned  to  knit,  and  to 

turn  a  ropemaker's  wheel,  so  that,  being  industrious, 

ihe  contrived  to  be  no  burden  to  her  kinsfolk,  who 

were    petty   tradesmen.     When    the    ministers    of 

Edward  YI.  provided  the  churches  with  the  service 

in  Cnglish,  she  was  regular  in  her  attendance,  and 

a  devout  hearer,  and  soon  learnt  so  much  as  to  long 

to  possess   the  Scriptures;    and,  by  laying  up  her 

earnings,  she  was  enabled  to  buy  a  New  Testament. 

This  gained,  she  continued  to  be  frugal;  that  she 

might  have  a  spare  penny,  to  employ  in  hiring  some 

one  to  read  to  her,  with  whom  she  would  bargain  for 

reading  over  again  such  texts,  or  chapters,  as  she 

chose,  till  they  were  fixed  in  her  memory.     When 

queen  Mary's  reign  began,  Joan  perceived  that  too 

many  of  her  neighbours  held  different  language,  on 

subjects  of  religion,  from  what  they  had  been  used 

*  Luke  xxi.  4. 
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she  believed  what  the  Scriptures  said,  u 
had  heard  from  different  preachers ;  of 
Taylor  was  one.  He,  she  said,  had  ptedi 
science  that  what  he  taught  was  true, 
do  the  like  !  Because,  if  not,  she  desir 
God's  sake,  not  to  trouble  her,  being  a 
and  unlearned  woman,  with  any  farther 
God's  help,  she  was  ready  to  yield 
for  her  faith,  in  such  sort  as  they  shoi 
Being,  however,  farther  pressed,  she  ret' 
first  enquiry;  and  said  to  the  bishop 
would,  before  that  company,  take  up 
science,  that  the  doctrine  he  would  havi 
about  the  sacrament  was  true;  and  w 
for  her  therein,  at  the  dreadful  day  of  i 
Taylor  had  said  he  would,  she  then, 
farther  satisfy  them.  At  first,  the  bish 
he  would.  But  presently  he  excused 
though  this  had  been  doing  too  much 
And  thus  was  she  spared  from  a  ti 
waver;  and  firmly  bade  them  do  with  I 
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iooper^  and  Ferrar,  than  by  many  a  simple 
Ty  now  dragged  from  his  workshop^  and 
1  by  Gardiner,  or  by  Bonner,  or  by  some  other 
Dus  judge,  to  recant  his  errors,  or  prepare  for 
e.  Men,  whom  Gardiner  the  chancellor,  and 
le  legate,  despised,  as  unlearned,  were  found 
enlightened  Christians,  whom  the  Spirit  of 
%d  made  wise  through  the  Scriptures.  With 
rd  of  God  for  their  rule,  they  attempted  no 
»us  resistance  against  the  government  which 
ited  them ;  because  it  is  written.  Whosoever 
A  the  power^  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  ; 
ey  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  dam- 
^^  But  with  the  same  word  for  their  infallible 
they  refused  to  consent  to  a  lie,  and  rebuked 
quity  of  their  judges  ;  remembering  that  it  is 
*itten,  Fear  not  them  which  kiU  the  body^  but 
t  able  to  kill  the  soul;  but  rather  /ear  him 
is  able  to  kill  both  soul  and  body  in  hell\. 
same  time,  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord  to  His 
e,  of  giving  His  servants  a  mouth  and  wisdom  j;, 
e  more  conspicuous,  when  uneducated  men 
^en  to  baffle  the  arts  of  the  disputer  of  this 
For,  to  become  subtle  in  dispute,  was  then 

be  the  chief  object  of  education  among  those 
spised  *  the  new  learning,'  as  they  contemptu- 
tyled  it.  So  that  such  of  the  popish  prelates 
paid  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
were  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art  of  ensnar- 
adversary  in  his  talk.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
iccordance  with  God's  declared  way  of  pro- 
r,  to  choose  the  foolish  and  despised^  in  the 
ion  of  the  world,  to  convict  what  it  calls  wis- 

foolishness.  To  give  any  of  the  examinations 
:e  martyrs  at  length,  would  be  incompatible 
e  limits  prescribed  to  this  history.    But  if  the 


•  Rom.  xiii.  2.  f  Matt  x.  28. 

J  Luke  xxi.  15.  \|  \  Cot.\.^Q. 


auu  ingeniuus  Kupiiisms  u[  cruiiy  iiiirigu 
Btatesmen,  or  of  the  bold  replies  of  the  pi 
DO  parallel  to  the  united  wisdom  and  feai 
with  which  this  humble  mechanic  at 
judges,  and  exposed  the  iniquity  of  thei 
proceeding ;  never  concealing  that  the 
which  they  desired  to  take  his  life,  wc 
him;  yet  repeiitedly  defeating  their 
bringing  his  assertion  of  those  opinior 
condemnation  of  the  law.  In  one  part  c 
nation,  Thornden  thought  to  entrap 
dilemma  of  either  allowing  that  the  chui 
was  the  true  catholic  church,  or  offendi 
ject,  by  speakinir  to  the  disparagement 
reign.  Plaise  had  said,  "  No  man  can  i 
anything  spoken  against  the  cathoHt 
Christ."  And  bishop  Thornden  rejoii 
thou  dost  confess,  that  there  is  a  catb 
I  am  glad  of  that.  But  tell  me,  are  t 
queen  of  that  church,  or  no  ?"  Plaii 
now,  I  perceive  you  go  about  to  be 
accuser,  and  also  my  judge,  contrary 
I  confess  Christ  hath  a  church  on  ea 
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Breeive  you  would  fain  have  something  to  lay  to  my 
■fge.  I  will  tell  you  where.  Christ  saith,  where 
vo  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name, 
^  is  He  in  the  midst  of  them."  When  they  came 
^  the  charge,  that  he  refused  to  believe  that  the 
^d,  when  blessed  by  the  priest,  was  any  thing 
^  than  a  sign,  token^  or  memorial  of  the  body  of 
|"«t,  Plaise  reasonably  but  vainly  urged,  that  if 
^  ^as  to  be  made  an  accusation  against  him,  his 
^I  ought  to  be  proved  by  legal  evidence,  before 
,^uld  be  lawfully  convicted.  The  court  however 
'^ted,  that  he  should  say  what  were  his  opinions 

this  subject,  though  to  his  own  condemnation. 
^8  compelled,  Plaise  began  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
^,  that  it  might  be  out  of  their  power  to  condemn 
I,  without  also  condemning  it.  ^^  I  believe  that 
ui  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he 
\e  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take, 
this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  ;  this  do 
membrance  of  we*."  Archdeacon  Harpsfield  : 
>st  thou  believe  that  Christ  meant  even  as  He 
r*  Plaise :  "  Christ  was  no  dissembler,  but 
e  the  very  truth."  For  this  reply  the  arch- 
on  praised  him,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  very  well 
;  we  will  make  the  best  of  thy  words ;"  and 

proceeded  to  prove,  in  his  way,  that  the  bread 
actually  the  fleshly  body  of  the  Lord.  When 
ad  made  an  end,  and  waited  for  Plaise  to  assent, 
sny  this,  Plaise  asked  what  Christ  meant  by  the 
Is,  which  is  given  for  you*  The  archdeacon 
ed,  "  Christ  spake  that  of  the  bread  also."  On 
Plaise  asked  once  more,"  whether,  if  Christ's  body 
(  made  of  bread,  that  was  given  for  our  redemp- 

or  whether  the  bread  was  crucified  for  us  ?" 
ideacon :  "  No,  by  St.  Mary,  I  say  not  so." 
36  :  "  You  have  said  the  truth  indeed,  and  even 
\  believe."  On  this  the  archdeacon  said,  that 
aise  did  think  it  to  be  but  bare  bread  still,  as 

•  Combined  from  Mutt.  xxri.  26.,  and  LuVe  xxu.\^. 
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other  bread  is ;  but  that  he  himself  was  sure  Christ  a  exi 
called  it  His  body,  and  he  would  believe  ChrttL"  pps  J 
To  which  Plaise  replied,  that  he  put  no  less  faith  ■  fciad  t 
the  words  of  Christ,  and  "  did  believe  as  much*  fc&uD 
could  be  proved  by  the  word."  Archdeacon:  "Wk^  V^^, 
then  dost  thou  say  it  was  ?"— Plaise :  "  I  believe  K  *^' 
was  what  He  gave  them.*' — Archdeacou:  "  Whiw^s^" 
was  it  He  gave  them  T— Plaise :  "  That  wMA|^,^ 
He  brake."— A.  "  What  was  that  He  brake f-^i  r^); 
•*  That  He  took."— A.  "  What  was  it  that  He  fii  f.. 
take?''— P.  "The  text  saith,  He  took  i**^"*^- -g 
A.  "  Well,  then,  thou  sayest  it  was  but  bread  tlttl  If  ; 
His  disciples  did  eat,  by  thy  reason.*' — P.  "  Thai  m 
much  I  say;  look  what  He  gave  them,  they  dideati  * 
indeed." — A.  "  Why  then  was  not  that  His  bodj 
that  they  did  eat !"— P.  "  It  was  that  which  Be 
brake." — A.  *'  I  perceive  thy  meaning  well  enoughi  Ji^ 
for  thou  dost  think  it  is  but  bread  still,  and  that  Dfi 
was  not  able  to  make  it  His  body."— P.  "  That  is  \c 
your  exposition  upon  my  mind." — A.  *'  Tell  me, 
then,  what  didst  thou  receive,  when  thou  didst  Jsn 
receive  last?" — P.  "  I  do  believe  that  I  did  eat 
Christ's  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood.  For  He  saith, 
Mi/  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink 
indeed*,'*  A.  "  Now  thou  hast  answered  well;  so 
tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  how  thou  didst  eat  His  fleshi 
and  drink  His  blood  ?" — P.  "  I  must  answer  you  by 
the  words  which  Christ  saitli :  He  that  eateth  Mf 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me  and  I  » 
Aiwzf." — A.  "  Oh!  this  is  but  to  say,  thou  didst eal 
Christ,  as  I  might  say,  the  church  is  in  my  eye.  I 
marvel  thou  wilt  not  confess  that  Paul  called  the 
bread  Christ's  body  J,  seeing  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  with  many  others,  called  it  His  body."— 
P.  **  You  have  condemned  them  as  heretics ;  and 
you  would  have  me  say  with  them,  because  you  would 
kill  me."  What  was  done  to  this  servant  of  God  ii 
not  known. 


•  John  vi.  55,  ^  "i^^-  &^-  X^^iw.'iu^iX. 
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an  excuse  for  bringing  archbishop  Cranmcr, 
^hops  Ridley  and  Latimer  to  a  fresh  trial,  after 
:  had  them  condemned  in  a  court  whose  autho- 
4  found  insufficient  to  burn  them,  a  commission 
btained  from  the  pope  for  trying  them  before 
s,  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  whom  he  appointed 
)resentative  for  the  occasion.  A  throne^ 
ot  high,  was  therefore  erected  over  the  ^®P^*^^* 
)f  St  Mary's  church,  in  Oxford ;  and  there  sat 
)  Brooks  in  state,  with  the  splendid  case  of  the 
;rated  wafer  suspended  above  him.  Beneath, 
right  and  left,  were  seated  Drs.  Martin  and 
as  the  king  and  queen's  commissioners.  And 
the  court  was  thus  met,  a  proctor  called  aloud, 
mas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appear  here, 
ike  answer  to  that  shall  be  laid  to  thy  charge ; 
3  to  say,  for  blasphemy,  incontinency,  and 
."     In  such  words  did  his  enemies  take  upon 

0  describe  his  denial  of  transubstantiation,  his 
ge,  and  his  relinquishing  the  errors  of  popery, 
rchbishop  had  been  brought  in,  from  the  gaol, 
r  this  summons ;  and  was  now  led  up  to  the 
»f  the  throne.     Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to 

of  state,  he  immediately  understood  the 
ement  of  the  personages   before   him;   and, 

off  his  cap,  he  made  a  low  reverence  to  the 
and  to  the  queen's  commissioner ;  but  looking 
.t  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  he  put  on  his  cap 

and  made  no  obeisance  to  him.     On  this  the 

1  observed  aloud,  that "  weighing  whose  autho- 
e    did   represent,  it  might  well  become  him 

his  duty  unto  him."  To  which  Cranmer 
I,  '^  That  he  had  once  taken  a  solemn  oath, 
to  consent  to  the  admitting  of  the  bishop  of 
's  authority  into  this  realm  of  England  ;  and 
e  had  done  it  advisedly,  and  meant  by  God's 
to  keep  it;  and,  therefore,  would  not  commit 
If,  either  by  sign  or  token,  in  any  way  from 

it  might  be  argued   that  he  did  cou^exvt  to 

9 


to  fulfil  his  part  with  a  set  speech^  in  whid 
upon  Cranmer  to  reflect  how  high  he  had  c 
and  how  low  he  was  now  fallen ;  that,  b 
had  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  him 
understand  how  abominable  his  opinions 
might  resolve  on  returning  to  that  church 
obedience  the  realm  had  again  submitter 
which  case,  he  insinuated,  there  was  still 
f*^'  hoping,  that  he  might  yet  live  to  be  as  gre 

greater,  than  he  had  ever  been.     Dr.  Ma 
next,  as  his  prosecutor  in  the  queen's  m 
then  Cranmer  was  told,  that  he  might  ma 
Upon   this,  as  one  way   of  manifesting 
by-standers,  that  he  was  no  heretic,  the  j 
first  knelt,  and  uttered  the  Lord's  prayer 
rising  up  again,  he  repeated  the  creed, 
he  defended  his  rejecting  the  pope's  au 
the  ground  that  the  papal  claims  were 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  the  realm ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Gloucester  that  he  was  ; 
man;  inasmuch  as  his  sitting  thus  in  ju 
the  pope's  representative,  was  a  manifest 
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I.    You  were  then  a  doctor  of  divinity :  and 
3nsent  thereunto    appears   under  your  own 

On  the  subject  of  the  inviolability  of  such  an 
J  Cranmer  spoke  of,  Dr.  Story  now  reminded 
at  he  too  had  taken  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
luthority  * ;  and  justly  rebuked  him  for  hold- 
Qself  excused,  on  the  mere  ground  of  his 
otestation,  from  observing  that  oath.  In  the 
it  was  easy  to  prove  the  archbishop  guilty  of 
ning  such  opinions  as  they  called  heretical, 
he  still  openly  adhered  to  the  same,  he  was 
ir  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  fourscore 
md  there  to  say  what  he  misht,  in  his  own 
.  To  this  the  archbishop  replied,  "  That  he 
dy  to  go  there ;  if  the  king  and  queen  would 
D).  But  the  citation  was  a  mere  form ;  chiefly 
d  to  mark  the  distinction  between  his  case, 
id   received    his   bishopric  with  the  pope's 

sanction,  and  that  of  Ridley  and  Latimer ; 
he  papal  court  would  not  acknowledge  to  have 
er,  really  bishops.'*   Having  caused  the  above 

to  be  duly  registered,  his  judges  sent  him 
ice  more  to  prison. 

•e  proceeding  any  further  with  the  archbishop, 
.  Pole  issued  a  commission  authorising  White, 
of  Lincoln,  to  preside  at  the  trials  of  Ridley 
itimer.  For,  whereas  it  had  been  deemed 
to  have  Cranmer  tried  by  no  less  a  person 
immediate  representative  of  the  pope,  elevated 

rank  for  the  occasion,  it  was  determined  to 

University  of  Oxford  see,  that  a  deputy's 
was  held  competent  to  sit  as  judge  over  two 
I,  whose  consecration  as  bishops  had  never 
mctioned  by  the  church  of  Rome.     Dr.  Rid- 

put   upon  his  trial  before  Latimer : 
le  the  archbishop,  he  declared  to  the  ^^p^-^O- 
lat,  having  sworn  to  reject  the  pope's  supre* 

•See  pp.  179,  180. 
7/.  T 
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macy,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  mark  his  not  acknow- 
ledging any  authority  which  should ,  professedly, 
emanate  from  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Hence,  though 
uncovered  before,  he  put  on  his  cap,  when  he  heud 
cardinal  Pole  described,  in  the  commission,  as  At 
pope's  legate.  His  cap  was  presently  taken  off, 
however,  by  a  beadle,  at  bishop  White's  command; 
^ho  then  began  the  business  of  the  day,  withaa 
exhortation  to  Ridley  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  church.  This  exhortation  was  drawn  up  a 
not  uncourteous  terms;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
declaration,  that  they,  the  commissioners,  neither 
did,  nor  could,  condemn  him  to  death ;  inasmuch  ai 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  was,  altogether,  a  temporal 
judge's  office.  This  was  an  old  boast  of  the  Roinuh 
priesthood,  that  it  meddles  not  in  matters  of  blood. 
And  to  keep  the  letter  of  this  boast,  whilst  per 
petually  violating  its  spirit,  the  ecclesiastical  comts 
never  mentioned,  in  their  sentences,  that  the  person 
they  condemned  for  heresy  was,  therefore,  to  be 
burned  ;  but  only,  that  he  was  thereby  given  over  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  law  pro- 
vided *.  Bishop  Ridley  therefore  justly  remaiked 
of  this  declaration,  that  he  could  but  compare  thdr 
gentleness  to  that  which  Christ  met  with  froii 
Caiaphas.  *'  Your  lordship  saith,"  he  observed, 
'^  that  you  have  no  power  to  condemn  me,  neither  al 
any  time  to  put  a  man  to  death.  So,  in  like  sort,  the 
high-priests  said,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  then 
to  put  any  man  to  death ;  but  they  committed  Chrift 
to  Pilate,  whom  then  they  would  not  suffer  to  acquit 
and  deliver  him,  although  Pilate  sought  to  do  it' 
As  Ridley  anticipated,  in  these  words,  so  it  befel  him. 
The  opinions,  which  he  had  maintained  in  the  pubfie 
disputation,  had  been  then  pronounced  heretical; 
and  as  his  continuing  in  them  was  avowed,  be  was 
declared  to  be  no  longer  a  member  of  the  church ; 
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and  was  excommunicatedy  with  many  curses,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  mayor  of  Oxford. 

The  simple-hearted  old  Latimer  was  next  led  into 
court.  The  hoary  head  is  a  croum  of  glory,  says  the 
Scripture^  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness'^  ; 
and  in  that  way  Latimer  had  long  striven  to  keep. 
But  his  grey  hairs  found  no  respect  from  the  worldly 
assemblage  before  whom  he  stood,  arrayed  in  a  garb 
of  such  homeliness  as  they  were  wont  to  despise.  In 
the  course  of  his  trial,  the  artlessness  of  his  replies 
tempted  the  bystanders  to  burst  into  laughter ;  on 
which  Latimer  said, ''  My  masters,  this  is  no  laughing 
matter.     I  answer  upon  life  and  death.     \Yoe  unto 

EM  that  laugh  now /for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep  f  •" 
is  adherence  to  those  truths  which  they  called 
heresies,  was  open  and  firm.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
defend  them  with  pithy  arguments :  but  as  these 
were  chiefly  drawn  from  Scripture,  or  from  the  plain 
dictates  of  common  sense,  bishop  Brooks  taunted  him 
ai  though  the  learning  he  exhibited  was  but  meagre. 
**  Lo  !  you  look  for  learning  at  mv  hands,"  replied 
the  old  man,  '^  who  have  gone  so  long  to  the  school 
of  oblivion  ;  making  the  bare  walls  my  library ;  keep- 

2  me  so  long  in  prison  without  book,  or  pen  and 
;  and  now  you  let  me  loose,  to  come  and  answer 
to  articles.  You  deal  with  me,  as  though  two  were 
appointed  to  fight  for  life  and  death ;  and  overnight 
the  one,  through  friends  and  favour^  is  cherished 
md  hath  good  counsel  given  him,  how  to  encounter 
irith  his  enemy.  The  other,  for  envy,  or  lack  of 
nends,  is  set  all  the  whole  night  in  the  stocks.  In 
he  morning,  when  they  should  meet,  the  one  is  in 
trength  and  lusty ;  the  other  is  stark  of  his  limbs  and 
Jmost  dead  for  feebleness.  Think  you  that  to  run 
brough  this  man  with  a  spear,  is  not  a  goodly  vic- 
ory  ?  He  neither  expected,  nor  sought  for  pardon. 
A  fortnight  after  this,  bishop  Ridley  was  brought 

•  Pror.  xwL  31,  \  LuVc  n\.  1h. 
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out    for  execution;    and  presently^  looking 
Oct  16.  ijg^jjj^^  ^j^j  seeing  that  Latimer  was  led  after 

him,  he  said  ^'  Oh !  be  ye  there  ?"  "  Yea,*'  replied 
Latimer,  "  Have  after,  as  fast  as  I  can  follow." 
The  place,  appointed  for  their  burnings  was  the 
ditch  belonging  to  the  old  fortifications  of  Oxford  | 
opposite  to  Baliol  college.  And  when  Latuner  de* 
scended  into  it,  Ridley  embraced  and  kissed  him,  and 
said, ''  Be  of  good  heart,  brother ;  for  God  will  either 
assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame,  or  else  strengthen  us 
to  abide  it."  The  brother  martyrs  then  knelt  in 
prayer  together.  When  they  arose,  tbey  were  &ia 
to  listen  to  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Smith,  who  in  king 
Edward's  days  had  professed  to  think  with  them; 
but  who  now  took  for  his  text,  Though  I  givetnf 
body  to  be  burned^  and  have  not  cJmrity^  it  profit^ 
me  nothing*,  and  sought  to  persuade  the  bystanders 
that  Ridley  and  Latimer  could  have  none  of  that 
spirit  of  love,  of  which  the  apostle  spake,  because 
they  were  encouragers  of  strife  and  divisions,  in  the 
church.  Lord  Williams  of  Thame  sat  by  ;  having 
received  the  queen's  orders  to  attend,  and  prevent 
any  attempt  at  a  rescue.  To  him,  and  to  the  vice- 
chancellor,  both  the  martyrs  knelt,  to  beseech  that 
one  of  them  might  be  allowed  to  answer  the  charges 
made  against  them  in  this  sermon  ;  but  they  could  not 
obtain  this  permission.  "  Well  then,'*  said  Ridley, 
''  I  commit  our  cause  to  Almighty  God,  who  shallin- 
differently  judge  all.  O  heavenly  Father,  I  give  unto 
thee  most  hearty  thanks  :  for  that  thou  hast  called  me 
to  be  a  professor  of  thee,  even  unto  death.  I  beseech 
thee,  Lord  God,  take  mercy  upon  this  realm  of 
England ;  and  deliver  the  same  from  all  her  enemies.** 
Bishop  Ridley's  brother  had  not  forsaken  him  io 
the  hour  of  persecution.  He  was  now  at  hand ;  and, 
as  his  last  sad  gift,  he  had  brought  bags  of  gun- 
powder to  fasten  round  the  bishop's  neck,  and  gave 
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0  Latimer,  that  their  pains  might  be  the  shorter. 
lis  moment  Ridley  interceded  with  lord  Wil- 
,  that  justice  might  be  done  to  persons  who  had 

1  him  money  for  leases,  when  he  was  bishop  of 
Lon,  and  whom  Bonner  had  deprived  of  their 
lases.  But  whilst  he  was  thus  caring  for  the 
5ss  of  others,  rather  than  the  terrors  of  his  own 
don,  a  blazing  faggot  was  laid  at  Latimer's  feet, 
ndle  the  pile  around  them ;  on  which  the  old 
said  to  his  brother  martyr,  "  Be  of  good  corn- 
master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man.  We  shall 
lay  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  Eng- 
as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out." 

little  while  they  were  in  torment,  and  were  heard 
g  unto  God  for  mercy ;  and  then  were  their  souls 
d  to  the  blessed  company  of  them  that  were 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
i  they  held  ;  unto  every  one  of  whom  white  robes 
iven  *. 

16  candle  Latimer  spoke  of,  was  lighted,  by 
s  grace,  at  their  fire.  One  violent  enemy  of  the 
mation,  Julius  Palmer,  a  fellow  of  Magdalen 
je,  had  gone  to  their  burning,  to  see  how  they 
I  bear  up  under  the  penalty  of  their  heresy. 
ame  away,  exclaiming  to  his  friends,  "  Oh  raging 
ty !  oh  tyranny,  tragical,  and  more  than  bar- 
is  !*'  And  betaking  himself  to  search  the  Scrip- 
diligently,  with  prayer,  he  was  soon  so  zealous 
le  truths  which  Ridley  and  Latimer  had  held, 
before  many  months  had  passed,  he  too  was 
fht  worthy  of  suffering  in  the  same  glorious 
) ;  and  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  at  Reading. 
iceforward  similar  cases  were  repeatedly  oc- 
ng ;  and  the  men  who  thought  to  have  brought 
lation  to  complete  submission  to  the  Romish 
;b,  were  perplexed  at  finding  that  the  un- 
ng  severity  by  which   they   had  expected   to 

*Rev.  vl  9—11, 
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terrify  all  men  into  compliance  with  their  desires, 
was  making  that  church  to  be  abhorred^  by  daily 
increasing  numbers. 

The  craftiest  of  the  persecutors  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  had  now  filled  the  measure  of  his  iniquity. 
Bishop  Gardiner  had  rejoiced  to  hear  that  lUdley 
and  Latimer,  those  two  pillars  of  the  reformations 
had  been  burnt  to  ashes ;  but  he  himself  was  now 
smitten  of  God  ;  being  attacked  with  a  sore  disease^ 
which,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  repentance,  sunk 
him  into  the  depths  of  despair.  In  his  pains  he 
would  repeatedly  cry  out,  '^  1  have  sinned  like  Peter, 
but  I  have  not  wept  like  Peter !"  When  Day,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  saw  him  in  this  distress,  he  remembered 
what  the  Protestant  bishops  were  wont  to  teach; 
for  they  had  both  had  enough  intercourse  with  such 
to  know  the  truth  ;  so  he  spoke  to  Gardiner,  as  he 
had  heard  them  talk,  of  God's  promise  to  justify  sin- 
ner syV^^/^  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  thai 
is  in  Christ  Jesus*.  "  What,  my  lord,"  said  the  dying 
man,  "  will  you  open  that  gap  now  ?  Then  fareweU 
all  together.  To  me,  indeed,  and  others  in  my  case, 
you  may  speak  it.  But  open  this  window  to  the 
people ;  and,  then,  farewell  all  together."  Thus  did 
even  Gardiner  bear  his  testimony,  that  to  speak  of 
pardon  freely  given,  of  mercy  waiting  to  be  ac- 
cepted, was  indeed  to  proclaim  glad  tidings — the 
Gospel,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  But  he  had 
himself  never  felt  any  restraint  upon  his  evil 
passions,  but  what  sprung  from  fear ;  and  they  with 
whom  this  is  the  case,  are  utterly  unable  to  form  to 
themselves  any  adequate  notion  of  the  cofistraining 
power  which  the  love  of  Christ  exercises  over  those 
who  believe  that  their  sins  have  been  forgiven  only 
because  Christ  died  for  them,  that  they  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  f .  A 
doctrine  which  takes  away  the  terrors  of  the  law,  to 

•  Rom.  iu.  24,  \  'i^  ^w.  ^ A^V^. 
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ibstitute  the  gentle  influence  of  love,  could  not  but 
!em  likely,  in  the  eyes  of  Gardiner,  to  open  the 
x>dgates  of  wickedness,  and  break  asunder  the 
yada  of  society.  A  righteous  God  had  suffered 
im  to  be  in  that  condition,  of  which  the  evangelist 
leaks,  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  un^ 
irstand^.  In  this  miserable  state  his  soul  ^^^  ^^ 
^parted  to  appear  before  that  Saviour,  the 
ehes  of  whose  goodness  he  had  despised  as  foolish- 
3SS ;  and  who  once  made  his  voice  heard  from  hea- 
m,  to  let  a  persecutor  know,  that  they  who  persecute 
[is  servants  persecute  Him  f  • 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  days  appointed  for  arch- 
bhop  Cranmer's  appearance  before  the  pope  were 
ut;  he  having  been  kept  the  whole  time  in  the 
>mmon   jail    at    Oxford.     In    the    beginning    of 
unuary,   1556,  a  new  commission  was  signed   at 
jome;  authorising  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Bon- 
sr,  bishop  of  London,  to  proceed  to  a  final  sentence 
{ainst  him.     When  this  commission  was 
^ad  to  Cranmer,  it  was  found  to  be  drawn     x^'^q"^' 
p  in  a  form  which  spoke  of  him,  as  having 
id  due  time  and  means  to  defend  himself  in  the 
ope*8  courts  ;   and  as  having  wilfully  and   obsti- 
Sitely  kept  away,   therefrom.     On   hearing  these 
ords,  the  archbishop  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

Oh  Lord  !  What  lies  be  these  !  God  must  needs 
anish  this  open  and  shameless  lying !''  It  appeared, 
owever,  that  a  papal  bull  was  next  to  be  read  ;  by 
hich  the  pope  notified,  to  all  whom  it  might  con- 
sm,  that  if  any  of  the  specified  forms  had  not  been 
omplied  with  to  the  letter,  he  did  yet  command, 

in  the  fulness  of  his  power,"  that  the  decision  of 
b  commissioners  should  be  held  good,  notwithstand- 
ig.  After  this  the  archbishop  was  mocked,  as  his 
leased  Master  had  been  before  him ;  being  dressed 
p  in  the  splendid  habits  of  a  Roman  prelate,  and 

•  Matt  xiii.  1 4.  +  ^cla  Vi.  4,  ^. 
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a  crosier  placed  in  his  hand,  yet  only  imitated  in 
coarse  and  worthless  materials.  And  then  Bonner 
proceeded  to  strip  him  of  each  again ;  in  token  of  his 
being  degraded  from  his  high  office.  Thirlbyhad 
met  with  especial  kindness  from  the  archbbhop, 
when  his  notice  was  condescension  ;  and  he  now  ap- 
peared  reluctant  to  fulfil  the  part  which  the  pope's 
commission  assigned  to  him.  But  Bonner  threw  in 
as  many  taunts  as  he  could  devise,  to  add  bitterness 
to  the  insults  which  his  commission  required  him  to 
heap  upon  the  archbishop. 

It  had,  however,  been  represented  to  Queen  Mary, 
that  much  would  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  popery, 
if  the  chieftain  of  the  English  reformers  could  by 
any  means  be  brought  to  confess  that  he  had  mis- 
led the  nation.  And  Cranmer  had  lived  so  much 
amongst  enemies,  that  there  were  enough  of  such  who 
had  observed  where  his  weakness  lay ;  and  who, 
therefore,  suggested,  that  if  he  were  treated  with 
a  show  of  kindness,  and  if  the  prospect  of  still  living 
in  peace  and  honour  were  set  before  him,  the  con- 
trast between  such  a  hope  and  the  dread  of  the 
flames,  might  prove  to  him  an  overpowering  tempta- 
tion. Hence  his  execution  was  still  delayed;  and 
no  day  named  for  it.  And  though  he  was  once 
more  led  back  to  jail,  he  was  permitted  to  quit  it, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  dean  of  Christ-church; 
under  whose  roof  he  was  again  seated  at  a  plen- 
teous table,  and  permitted  to  converse  in  peace,  with 
scholars  and  travelled  men,  who  professed  to  regret 
that  he  should  wilfully  subject  himself  to  a  most  pain- 
ful and  degrading  death. 

Thus  tempted,  Cranmer  signed  a  recantation ;  and 
appeared  irrevocably  fallen  under  that  awful  sen- 
tence which  Christ  pronounced  against  those  who 
should  deny  Him  before  men*.  But  the  Lord, 
whom  he  had  long  served,  though  with  much  hu- 
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Ian  weakness,  would  not  forsake  him,  for  His  own 
wd*s  sake  \for  He  hath  said  to  His  chosen  servants, 
wiU  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee  *.     It  well 
ecame  the  justice  of  God  not  to  suffer  Cranmer  to 
ave  the  praise  of  going  to  his  martyrdom  with  that 
riamphant  constancy  which  had  been  seen  in  those 
aliant  soldiers  of  Christ,  Frith  and  Lambert ;  in 
he  guilt  of  whose  condemnation  the  archbishop  had 
leeply  shared.     But  when  this  praise  had  been  for- 
ieited,  the  usage  he  experienced  from  his  enemies 
ras,  most  mercifully,  allowed  to  become  the  means 
if  bringing  him  back  to  his  Saviour's  bosom.     Not 
sontent   with   the  ambiguous  terms  in  which    the 
rrchbishop  had  at  first  expressed  his  recantation, 
bereby  hiding  its  falsehood  from  himself,  Bonner 
ind  others  drew  up  different  forms  for  his  signature, 
Bore  explicitly  condemning  the  truth  it  had  been  his 
jlory  to  proclaim ;  till  the  hypocrisy  of  assenting  to 
uch  demands  became  so  disgusting  as  to  force  him 
o  open  his  eyes,  to  the  depth  of  the  guilt  he  was 
Dcurring.     And  then  the  popish  party,  by  defraud- 
Dg  bim  of  that  pardon,  which  they  had  held  out 
m  a  lure  till  he  gave  way,  removed  the  temptation 
rbich  had  so  nearly  been  his  ruin.      They  planned 
o  have  burnt  him  immediately  after  he  should  have 
confessed,  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  university, 
bat  be  had,  all  his  life,  been  a  teacher  of  lies.     For 
bis   purpose,  they  brought   him   into   St.  Mary's 
;burcb,  telling  him  that  he  must  read  a  re-  j^^^^  21. 
^ntation  there ;  but  not  informing  him  that 
\ie  was  to  be  dragged  from  thence  to  the  stake ;  till 
it  was  announced  to  himself  and  the  congregation, 
in  tbe   sermon  there   preached.     At  its  close,  the 
preacher,  who  had  assured  his  audience  that  Cran- 
mer was  duly  conscious  of  the  wickedness  of  having 
revolted  from  the  church  of  Rome,  required  him  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  his  faith ;  that  all  men 

•  Heb.  xiii.  b, 
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might  understand,  that  he  was  a  catholic  indeed. 
The  archbishop  had  been  placed  on  an  elevated 
platform,  that  he  might  be  seen  of  all.  And,  during 
the  sermon,  every  one  had  been  observing  how  he 
sometimes  Ufted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven; 
whilst  at  others,  his  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  Bat 
when  now,  thus,  bidden  to  speak,  he  replied,  *•  Yea, 
and  with  a  good  will."  And  then,  turning  from  the 
preacher  to  the  people,  he  said,  "  I  desire  yon,  wdl 
beloved  brethren  in  the  Lord,  that  you  will  pray  to 
God  for  me,  to  forgive  me  my  sins,  which,  above  aD 
men,  both  in  number  and  greatness,  I  have  com- 
mitted. But  among  all  the  rest,  there  is  one  offence 
which,  most  of  all  at  this  time,  doth  vex  and  trouble 
me ;  whereof,  in  process  of  my  talk,  you  shall  hear 
more  in  its  proper  place."  He  then  put  his  band 
into  his  bosom,  and  drew  forth  a  form  of  prayer, 
which  he  had  secreted  there.  For,  though  not 
plainly  told  of  his  persecutors*  intentions,  he  bad 
remarked  enough,  in  the  manner  of  some  of  the 
priests  and  friars  who  had  lately  visited  him,  to  come 
prepared  for  the  event.  In  this  prayer  he  said,  "  I 
have  offended  both  against  heaven  and  earth,  more 
than  my  tongue  can  express.  O  Lord,  my  sins  be 
great.  But  the  great  mystery,  that  God  became 
man,  was  not  wrought  for  little  or  few  offences. 
Thou  didst  not  give  Thy  Son,  O  heavenly  Father, 
unto  death  for  small  sins  only,  but  for  all  the 
greatest  sins  of  the  world  ;  so  that  the  sinner  return 
to  Thee  with  his  whole  heart,  as  I  do  here  at  this 
present.  Wherefore  have  mercy  on  me,  O  God, 
whose  property  is  always  to  have  mercy." 

The  prayer  ended,  he  proceeded  to  say,  **  Good 
people,  I  beseech  God  to  grant  me  grace  that  I  may 
speak  something  at  this  my  departing,  whereby  God 
may  be  glorified,  and  you  edified."  And  then  be 
went  on  to  charge  them,  to  beware  of  setting  their 
aftections  on  things  below ;  and  to  be  obedient,  as 
subjects,  and  \o\ing,  a^>ox€i\\\\^xv.   \xv  ^V  tlvis^  there 
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nras  nothing  to  alann  the  papists,  who  thought  that, 
IS  his  speech  had  been  prepared  beforehand,   it 
irould  express,  throughout,  what  he  must  have  in- 
tended to  say,  whilst  he  was  unconscious  that  they 
meant  his  death ;  and  would,  therefore,  contain  such 
szpressions  of  acquiescence  in  the  authority   and 
loctrines  of  their  church,  as  they  had  lately  wrung 
Brom  him*     There  was  no  person  present  who  did 
[lot  hang  upon  his  words  with  deep  attention.     For, 
irhilst  the  enemies  of  protestantism  expected  to  hear 
much  submissive  language,  and  such  cries  for  par- 
Ion,  as  would  have  given  their  party  more  cause  for 
triomph  than  they  had  ever  had  hitherto  ;  the  pro- 
bettants,  and  many  of  the  congregation  were  such  in 
beart,  had  earnest  hopes  that  what  they  had  been 
iold  of  his  late  weakness  would  prove  untrue.    And 
lew  of  either  party  could  witness  the  deep  sorrow 
repressed  in  his  peculiarly  venerable  countenance, 
ridiout  being  much  moved  by  the  contrast,  which 
luggested  itself  to  every  one,  between  his  present 
jrcumstances,  and  the  dignified  situations  he  had 
ong  filled*     Presently  he  began  to  make  his  confes- 
ion  of  faith,  observing,  **  This  is  no  time  to  dis- 
emble ;  whatsoever  I  have  said,  or  written,  in  times 
last."     Here  he  again  declared  his  firm  belief  in 
rvery  word  and  sentence  taught  by  our  Saviour,  his 
ipostles,  and  the  prophets.     ''  And  now,''  said  he, 
'  I  come  to  the  great  thing,  which  so  much  troubleth 
ny  conscience,  more  than  any  thing  that  ever  I  did, 
ir  said,  in  my  whole  life ;  and  that  is,  the  setting 
tbroad  of  a  writing  which  now,  here,  I  renounce 
ind  reject,  as  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to 
he  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart ;  arid  written 
or  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be. 
'.  mean  such  papers  as  I  have  written,  or  signed 
nth  my  hand,  since  my  degradation.     And  foras- 
Duch  as  my  hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my 
leart,  my  hand  shall,  therefore,  first  be  punished. 
?OT  it  shall  be  first  burned.     As  for  the  ^o()e,  I 
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refuse  him,  as  Christ's  enemyy  and  antichrist ;  with 
all  his  false  doctrine.  And  as  for  the  sacrament,  I 
believe  as  I  have  taught,  in  my  book  against  the 
bishop  of  Winchester.  And  the  doctrine  contsdned 
in  that  book  shall  stand,  at  the  last  day,  before  the 
judgment  of  God,  where  the  papistical  doctrine,  con- 
trary thereto,  shall  be  ashamed  to  shew  its  face.'* 

Such  was  the  astonishment  of  the  priests,  and  the 
friars,  and  of  the  persons  in  authority,  at  hearing 
him  speak  in  this  uncompromising  tone,  that  they 
had  allowed  him  to  proceed  thus  far  without  inter- 
ruption. But  they  soon  raised  a  tumultuous  outcry 
of  "  Stop  the  heretic's  mouth!  Take  him  away!** 
and  he  was  accordingly  led,  straightway,  from  the 
church  to  the  same  spot  where  Latimer  and  Ridley 
had  suffered.  He  took  little  notice  of  the  bitter 
language  with  which  his  persecutors  assailed  him,  as 
they  walked  by  his  side ;  but  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  crowd  through  which  they  were  passing. 
And  having  knelt  down  in  prayer,  and  given  his  hand 
to  some  old  men,  who  were  not  afraid  to  accept  this 
token  of  his  good-will,  he  was  chained  to  the  stake ; 
and  the  fire  was  kindled  to  consume  his  flesh.  As 
soon  as  the  flame  ascended,  he  put  forth  his  right 
hand  into  the  heat  of  it ;  and,  save  that  he  was  once 
seen  to  move  it  to  his  face,  as  though  to  wipe  away 
the  starting  moisture,  he  continued  to  hold  it  in  the 
flame  till  it  was  burnt  off*;  repeatedly  saying,  **  This 
unworthy  right  hand!"  and,  at  other  moments, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

When  first  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  bishopft 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  appeared  as  prisoners  itr 
Oxford,  and  had  defended  the  truth  there,  they  had 
been  cheered  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor  of  Had- 
leigli,  written  in  that  happy  spirit  with  which  he 
was  soon  after  enabled  to  go  to  his  own  martyrdom. 
He  had  said  in  this  letter,  "  I  cannot  utter  with  pen 
how  I  rejoice  in  my  heart  for  you,  three  such  cap- 
tains in  the  forewaxd,  wwdet  Christ's  cross  and  ban- 
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Tf  in  such  a  cause ;  when  not  only  one,  or  two,  of 
r  dear  Redeemer's  strongholds  are  besieged,  but 

bis  chief  castles  are  traitorously  attacked.  This 
ur  enterprise,  in  the  sight  of  all  that  be  in  heaven, 
d  of  all  God's  people  in  earth  *,  is  most  pleasant 
behold.    This  is  another  manner  of  nobility  than 

be  in  the  fore-front  in  worldly  warfares.  For 
od's  sake,  pray  for  us,  for  we  fail  not  daily  to  pray 
r  you.  We  are  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  Lord, 
is  name  be  praised ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  ye  be 
I  in  Christ's  own  sweet  school."  Such  mutual 
ayers,  as  this  faithful  servant  of  God  here  spoke 
.  are  the  links  which  bind  together  the  communion 

saints.  They  had  been  heard  by  Him,  who  said 
His  disciples.  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earthy 

touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask^  it  shall  be 
ne  for  them  of  my  Father ^  which  is  in  heaven-]^. 
snce,  though  Cranmer  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
r  a  moment,  he  was  not  forsaken.  The  self-pos- 
ision  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  evince,  in  the 
ry  midst  of  the  flames,  was  quite  at  variance  with 
s  timidity  natural  to  him.  But  he  and  Ridley  and 
itimer,  and  many  a  martyr  of  less  note  among  men, 
t  dear  to  God,  were  more  than  conquerors  in  all 
jse  things,  through  Him  that  loved  them  J.  The 
iblic .  exhibition  of  their  sufferings  served  to  make 
manifest,  to  numbers  of  such  whose  eyes  were  not 
pt  closed  through  hatred  of  the  light,  that  the 
th  which  could  thus  triumph  over  tribulation,  and 
rsecution,  and  death,  being  at  the  same  time 
idently  accompanied  by  the  spirit  of  love,  was  no 
ber  than  the  work  of  the  Spirit  itself;  bearing  wit- 
ss  with  their  spirit,  that  they  were  the  children  of 
OD,  Joint  heirs  with  Christ,  suffering  with  Him, 
at  they  might  be  also  glorified  together  §.  Nor 
18  it  only  in  pubUc  disputes,  or  at  the  stake,  that 


♦  See  Heb.  xii.  1.  f  Matt  xviii.  19. 

:  Rom.  viii.  37.  §  Id,  16,  V]. 
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these  martyrs  were  enabled  to  bear  convincing  testi- 
mony that  the  doctrines,  they  had  taught,  were 
approved  to  themselves  in  the  hour  of  tnal.  The 
same  Zrorc^  who  was  with  Joseph^  when  unprisoned 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  gave  him  favour  in  the 
sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison^f  wrought  thusiar 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  men  to  whom  the  popidi 
prelates  committed  the  keeping  of  their  prisoners, 
that  they  connived  at  their  obtaining  means  to  write 
letters,  and  treatises,  for  the  encouragement  and 
instruction  of  those  who  desired,  or  would  receive, 
their  advice ;  and  for  the  edification  of  the  church, 
in  the  times  which  should  follow.  Whoever  desires 
to  possess  the  talent  of  writing  our  native  tongue 
with  purity,  would  find  it  useful  to  study  the  letters 
which  Bradford  wrote  from  prison ;  for  they  are 
models  of  genuine  English,  though  a  few  of  his 
expressions  would  now  be  deemed  vulgar,  from 
having  been  long  disused,  and  at  any  time  but 
sparingly  adopted  ;  by  the  learned  and  polite.  But 
the  happy  union  of  simplicity,  clearness,  and  force 
with  which  they  are  written,  is  the  least  merit  of 
Bradford's  letters.  When  he,  or  his  brother 
reformers,  took  up  their  pens  in  prison,  they  vnrotc 
as  those  who  stood  on  the  threshold  of  eternity; 
having  bidden  an  entire  farewell  to  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  but  not  to  the  affections  which  bound 
them  to  their  fellow-men;  so  that  every  sentence 
expresses  the  suggestions  of  faith,  or  hope,  or  cha- 
rity. And  yet  it  pleased  God,  in  His  wisdom,  that 
they  should  still  be  seen  to  be  infected  with  the 
infirmities  which  cleave  to  fallen  man ;  that  the 
reformed  church  might  thus  be  saved  from  the 
error  which  had  ruined  the  church  planted  by  the 
apostles ;  when  it  was  tempted,  through  the  reve- 
rence it  entertained  for  its  martyrs  and  earliest 
teachers,  to  look  back  upon  them  as  though  they 


liad  been'  smless,  and  were  fitted  to  be  mediators 
between  God  and  His  more  degenerate  servants. 
Por,  even  in  their  prisons,  strife  arose  amongst  the 
EngQsh  reformers ;  some  being  alarmed  lest  those 
3f  their  brethren,  who  most  exalted  the  doctrines  of 
a^race,  should  bring  scandal  upon  the  reformation, 
!>y  making  void  the  law  through  faith*  ;  when  it  was, 
ndeed,  their  purpose  to  establish  the  law ;  but  espe- 
nally  to  exclude  all  boasting  on  the  part  of  man. 

In  Ireland  the  complete  restoration  of  popery  had 
lieen  a  more  simple  process.  The  management  of 
itate  affairs,  in  that  kingdom,  went  on  much  as  it 
lad  done  of  late.  The  native  chieftains  were  rest- 
ess,  and  the  English  governors  were  not  powerful 
mough  to  prevent  their  broils  from  breaking  out 
Dto  petty  warfare ;  but  gained  somewhat  for  the 
■oyal  authority,  by  lending  its  protection  to  those 
rhose  necessities  made  them  glad  to  take  shelter 
mder  it.  In  this  way  the  Irish  districts  of  Leix 
ind  Offaley  were  added  to  the  territory  already 
listributed  into  counties,  under  the  English  system. 
ind  lord  Sussex,  who  was  then  governor,  paid  his 
N>urt  to  his  sovereigns,  by  giving  to  Leix  the  name 
>f  Queen's  county,  and  to  Ofialey  that  of  King's 
x>unty ;  whilst  to  the  two  forts,  in  which  he  had  placed 
{mrrisons  to  overawe  them,  and  which  are  now  the  re- 
{pective  chief  towns  of  those  counties,  he  gave  the  cor- 
"esponding  names  of  Maryborough  and  Philipstown. 
The  overthrow  of  the  reformed  church  was  executed 
dth  perfect  indifference  by  the  same  sir  Anthony 
5t.  Leger,  who,  when  governor  before  f,  had  taken 
m  active  part  in  setting  it  up.  He  had  only  to  call 
I  parliament,  and  to  suffer  it  to  follow  its  own  incli- 
lation.  Those  who  might  have  understood  the 
'eformation,  had  borne  with  impatience  a  change, 
jrhich  had  been  forced  upon  them,  without  applying 
'or  their  assent  J.     And  the  people  had  not  been 

♦  Rom.  m.  32,  f  See  p.  246.  X  ^ee  ^.  ^^. 
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brought  to  believe  in  doctrines^  of  which,  in  reality, 
they  had  never  heard  ;  as  it  had  only  been  preached 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  So  that  as  soon  as  arch- 
bishop  Browne,  and  a  few  other  bishops,  appointed 
in  the  last  reign,  had  fled,  the  old  superstitious  forms 
were  again  observed  in  every  church,  and  darkness 
again  covered  the  face  of  the  land. 

In  our  own  country,  the  church  of  Christ  was  in  a 
more  pitiable  state  than  even  that  of  extinction,  to 
human  eyes ;  yet  never,  perhaps,  did  it  appear  more 
glorious  m  the  sight  of  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses, 
mth  which  it  is  ever  compassed  about  %  the  iimumer* 
able  company  of  angels ^  and  tlie  spirits  of  just  m€s 
made  perfect  f .  Yet  the^lw^A  which  overcometh  the 
world  X  appeared  to  have  scarcely  any  existence 
among  the  noble  or  the  wealthy ;  and  in  but  very  few 
instances  among  the  learned.  Their  behaviour  in 
this  time  of  severe  trial  did  but  manifest  that  it  was 
no  overcharged  picture  of  the  dangers  of  such  per- 
sons, which  our  Lord  set  before  us  when  He  said, 
How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  §.  And,  How  can  ye  believe^  which 
receive  honour  one  of  another^  and  seek  not  the  honour 
that  comethfrom  God  only\\^  The  universities,  the 
parliament,  and  the  court,  were  now,  to  all  appearance, 
as  much  united  in  the  cause  of  popery,  as  if  the  majo- 
rity of  their  members  had  never  professed  to  abhor  it 
Some  lovers  of  the  truth,  indeed,  had  given  up  their 
preferment  in  the  universities,  to  go  abroad ;  pre- 
ferring poverty  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  temptations 
which  would  have  beset  them  at  home.  But  when 
the  martyred  bishops  had  been  confined  some  time 
within  the  precincts  of  Oxford,  and  had  been,  more 
than  once,  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
members  of  that  university,  Ridley  observed,  in  a 
letter  to  Bradford,  "  It  is  a  wonderful   thing  that, 

♦  Heb.  xii.  1.  \  \d,  Ifl,  2'^.  J  1  John  v.  4. 
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iinoDg  80  many,  never  yet  scholar  has  offered  any 
of  us,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  manner  of  favour.'*  The 
accomplished  Ascham*'  had  professed  unalterable 
esteem,  and  reverence,  for  archbishop  Cranmer ;  but 
in  this  reign,  he  was  the  flatterer  of  Gardiner,  assisted 
cardinal  Pole  in  his  compositions,  and  was  Latin 
secretary  to  queen  Mary.  The  learned  sir  John 
Cheke  i*  had  fled  into  Germany ;  but,  venturing  to 
visit  his  old  acquaintance  lord  Paget,  at  Brussels,  a 
town  subject  to  king  Philip,  he  was  seized  on  the 
road  ;  tied  down,  by  the  arms  and  legs,  in  a  cart ; 
put  on  board  a  Flemish  vessel,  and  conveyed,  under 
Its  hatches,  to  the  Tower  stairs ;  in  the  Tower  he 
was  visited  by  abbot  Feckenham ;  and,  by  his  per- 
luaaion,  Cheke  signed,  and  publicly  read,  a  recanta- 
don  of  protestantism.  For  this,  his  life  was  given 
him.  But  he  was  not  allowed  his  liberty,  till  he  had 
consented  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  Bonner ;  when 
the  bishop  was  condemning  some,  who  would  not  thus 
belie  their  faith,  to  the  flames.  After  giving  his 
countenance  to  such  a  work,  sir  John  Cheke  with- 
drew to  a  friend's  house,  burdened  with  horror  at 
the  guilt  into  which  his  love  of  life  had  tempted  him. 
He  never  lifted  up  his  head  again ;  and  went  down, 
before  the  end  of  a  year,  in  sorrow  to  his  grave. 

The  politic  sir  William  Cecil  had  turned  with  the 
stream,  and  attended  mass ;  though  he  deemed  it  to 
be  idolatry.  And  his  advice  was  already  influential 
with  the  princess  Elizabeth ;  to  whom  he  had  it 
privately  conveyed,  when  he  judged  that  she  needed 
counsel  or  information.  The  princess,  after  but  three 
months*  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  had  been  removed 
to  Woodstock,  to  be  kept  there  under  the  close  in- 
spection, and  control  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfleld; 
who  behaved  to  her  with  so  much  of  the  harshness 
of  a  jailor,  that  she  felt  it  a  relief  to  be  transferred 
to  the  care  of  lord  Williams,   though  he  was  a 

*  See  p.  345.  f  See  pp.  219.  ^^.  ^*^. 
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person  who  had  not  shrunk  from  superintending  the 
burning  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley.  By  thii 
time,  king  Philip  perceived,  that  he  must  not  expect 
to  have  any  issue  by  the  queen ;  and  was  thus  kd 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Elizabeth's 
life,  lest  the  kingdom  of  England  should  be  added 
to  the  possessions  of  the  sovereigns  of  France*, fail 
neighbours  and  rivals.  And  when  he  had  brought 
himself  to  regard  her  as  the  future  queen  of  Englaad^ 
he  farther  judged^  that  it  would  be  worth  his  while 
to  treat  her  in  such  a  manner  as  should  prevent  her 
from  feeling  a  prejudice  against  him.  Hence  slie 
was  given  to  understand,  that  Philip's  protectioa 
against  the  ill  suggestions  of  her  enemies,  and  hii 
intercession  with  the  queen,  had  rescued  her  from 
great  danger ;  and  had  occasioned  the  present  im- 
provement in  her  situation.  She  was  even  invited  to 
revisit  the  court,  on  certain  festive  occasions ;  and 
when  she  came,  the  king  and  the  cardinal  both 
behaved  themselves  towards  her  with  much  stately  ;j| 
respect.  Yet  he  once  more  endeavoured  to  put  a  ^ 
force  upon  her  inclinations;  urging  the  queen  to  ^ 
compel  her  to  marry  a  prince  of  Savoy,  then  ahnost  ^ 
a  subject  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  But,  by  that  ^ 
time,  Pliilip  had  quitted  England;  and  as  the  duchess 
of  Lorraine,  whom  he  sent  over  to  conduct  Elizabeth 
into  Flanders,  was  a  lady  of  whom  the  queen  was 
jealous,  she  soon  desisted  from  pressing  her  sister  to 
the  match.  Both  in  this  instance,  and  when  Ga^ 
diner  and  the  queen  would  have  extorted  from  her 
a  confession  that  she  deserved  imprisonment,  to  the 
tarnishing  of  her  honour,  Elizabeth  let  it  be  seen 
that  ambition,  or  pride,  could  give  such  firmness  to 
her  resolutions,  as  the  fear  of  what  powerful  and 
unprincipled  enemies  might  do  against  her,  was  in- 
sufficient to  bend.  But  the  resolution,  which  her 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  made  it  her  duty  to 
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keep9  had  not  the  same  firmness*  She  was  now  a 
v^ular  frequenter  of  the  mass ;  submitted,  without 
Ukj  protestations  against  it,  to  having  some  of  her 
attendants  persecuted  for  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
•dted  the  queen  her  sister  to  send  her  controversial 
books,  attacking  the  reformation^  to  remove  her  pre- 
judices ;  and  went  through  the  forms  of  a 
ftit,  to  qualify  her  for  receiving  the  in-  ^1^555/ 
diligences  which    the   pope     affected    to 

Ent,  by  way  of  jubilee,  for  the  return  of  the 
glish  nation  to  its  obedience  to  his  see.  By  such 
concessions,  the  princess  dearly  purchased  somewhat 
nore  of  queen  Mary's  favour ;  and  was  permitted  to 
exchange  her  former  keeper  for  the  courtly  sir 
Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford  ; 
who,  sometimes,  watched  over  her  as  a  guest  received 
mto  his  own  hospitable  mansion;  and,  at  others, 
mperintended  her  household  in  the  neighbouring 
royal  palace  at  Hatfield. 

To  those  who  were  placed  too  far  below  the  great, 
to  know  the  sorrows  of  their  private  life,  or  such 
political  sources  of  anxiety  as  they  chose  to  keep 
urom  public  view,  it  might  now  seem  that  the  queen, 
md  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  popish  prelates,  were 
permitted  to  tread  the  path  they  had  chosen,  slay- 
mg  the  strong  in  faith,  and  corrupting  the  weak, 
without  receiving  any  chastisement  in  this  life.  As 
for  most  of  the  prelates,  the  details  of  their  lives  are  so 
Uttle  known,  that  none  can  say,  whether  they  suffered 
any  extraordinary  share  of  those  afflictions  which  are 
sent,  more  or  less,  to  all ;  to  bruise  the  hearts  of  the 
wicked,  and  to  purify  the  good.  Of  Bonner's  con- 
duct, indeed,  details  enough  remain.  Holding  the 
situation  he  did,  he  might  have  felt  himself  reluc- 
tantly obliged,  as  an  ecclesiastical  officer  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  pronounce  sentences  which  consigned 
men  to  be  tormented  in  the  flames ;  of  whom  he 
knew  that  their  lives  were  holy,  however  mischievous 
he  might  think  their  opinions.     But  N^liew  Boxvw^^ 
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condemned,  he  exulted  in  adding  bitter  scoffs.   And, 
as  if  he  liked  to  have  the  groans  of  prisoners  near  at 
hand,  he  used  his  coal-house  as  a  dungeon ;  ordering 
aged  and  dignified  clergymen  to  be  shut  up  in  it,  for 
weeks,  or  even  months,  some  with  their  feet  in  the 
stocks,  before  they  had  been  convicted  of  any  offence. 
Nay,  in  more  than  one  instance,  he  scourged  the  med^ 
sufferers,  or  inflicted  other  cruel  pains,  with  his  omi 
hands.    Of  such  a  person  it  may  be  believed  thata 
sentence  which  admits  of  no  hope,  had  gone  foHh 
against  him;   even  the  same  as  God  pronouncedf 
after  much  provocation,   against    the    kingdom  of 
Israel,  when  He  said,  Ephraim  is  Joined  to  idoU^  Id 
him  alone  *. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  not  let  cUone,  after  the  same 
awfully  hopeless  manner.  He,  at  least,  was  made 
acquainted  with  affliction  ;  though  seemingly  basking  1 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly,  | 
in  the  system  of  the  Romish  church,  that  the  digni^ 
of  cardinal,  which  places  its  possessor  in  the  very 
next  rank  to  the  pope  himself,  was  frequently 
bestowed  on  persons  who  had  not  yet  entered  into 
priest's  orders.  Such  had  been  cardinal  Pole's  case. 
He  had,  however,  been  recently  made  a  priest,  as  a 
necessary  step  towards  his  becoming  a  bishop;  and 
he  was  so  heedless  of  delicacy  as  to  fix  on  the  very 
day  after  the  burning  of  Cranmer,  for  going  through 
the  ostentatious  ceremonies,  which  were  to  put  him 
in  full  possession  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
But  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  were  not 
enough  for  him.  So  he  purchased  the  pope*s  pe^ 
mission  to  apply  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  see  of 
Winchester,  also,  to  his  own  use.  This  bishopric, 
however,  was  much  coveted  by  White,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  warden  of  Winchester 
school ;  and,  to  obtain  his  desire,  he  pledged  him- 
self to  pay  the  cardinal  1000/.  a  year  out  of  the 
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revenues  of  Winchester,  and  to  bequeath  him  another 
1000/.  at  his  death.  As  such  bargains  for  preferment 
were  then  held,  as  they  are  now,  to  be  both  sinful 
and  illegal,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
pope  again;  who  was,  thus,  once  more  paid  for 
sanctioning  an  abuse  which  he  ought  to  have 
eorrected.  But  cardinal  Pole  took  also  to  other 
methods  of  increasing   his  income.     He  obtained 

Emts  of  land  from  the  queen*.     And  it  appears 
m  the  report  of  certain  commissioners,  authorised 
,  bjr  himself,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  a  short  time  previous  to  bishop  White's 
;  lesigning  it,  that  the  rectorial  tithes  of  no  less  than 
fifty-three  parishes,  in  that  diocese,   were  appro- 
priated to  the  cardinal's  use ;  and  they  have  farther 
remarked,  of  nearly  every  one  of  these  fifty-three, 
that  the  chancels   and  rectorial  houses  were  in  a 
luioous  condition.     Of  nineteen  other  rectories,  the 
cardinal  is  noted  down  as  the  patron,  or  disposer, 
in  language  which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the 
emoluments  of  these  rectories,  also,  were  not  paid 
over  to  him.     That  the  buildings,  which  the  holder 
of  the  great  tithes  should  have  kept  in  repair,  were 
in  a  ruinous  state,  could  scarcely  be  the  cardinal's 
fault ;   as  he  could  not  have  had  possession  long 
enough  for  them  to  be  much  injured  by  any  neglect 
on  bis  part.    It  is  also  dif&cult  to  believe,  even  of 
one  detected  in  grasping  so  much,  that  the  cardinal 
could   have  laid   his   hands   upon   a   proportionate 
number  of  rectories  in  the  other  dioceses  of  his  pro- 
vince.    And  yet  there  is  no  discoverable  reason,  why 
he  should  have  been  more  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  than  of  any  other.     His 
acquisition  of  these  rectorial  tithes  is  not  likely  to 

*  In  addition  to  the  Kentish  estates  attached  to  his  archhishopric,  she 
made  over  to  him  the  forest  of  South  Frith,  with  the  lands  of  Redmore, 
North  Frith,  and  Le  Trench,  lying  round  Tunbridge,  and  then  pro- 
ducing a  rental  of  600/.  a  year ;  and  almost  as  much  more  in  other  parts 
of  that  county. 
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the    pope    would    not   jrield    to   their  arguments, 
she  had  his  messenger  arrested;    and  she  seiied 
and  suppressed  the  papal  mandates,   of  which  he 
was  the  bearer.     And    when  the   pope  had  con- 
secrated, and  sent  off,  the  red  bat  of  a  cardinal* 
for  Peto's   use,   Mary  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
brought  into  England.     It  was,  however,  a  pain  and 
grief  to  the  queen,  to  find  her  pride  thus  urging  ber 
into  direct  opposition  to  the  pope ;  whom  all  her 
favourite  prejudices  throughout  life,  hitherto,  had 
led  her  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  god  on  earth ;  hot 
whom  she  now  saw  to  be  acting  the  part  of  a  pai- 
sionate,  and  unprincipled,  old  man.     Nor  did  her 
collision  with  the  pope  cease  here.     Paul  had  sent 
his  nephew,  cardinal  Caraffa,  to  Henry  the  Second's 
court,  to  persuade  him  that  there  could  be  no  sin  is 
breaking  the  solemn  oath  which  he  had  taken,  to 
maintain  the  truce  with  Philip    and   the  emperor; 
provided  the  pope,  who  was  ready  to  do  so,  should 
give    him   leave    to   break   it.      Caraffa  had  been 
farther    empowered,   by   his    uncle,    to    back  this 
suggestion    with  other   temptations ;     well    devised 
fgf  fomenting  the  king's  ambition.     And  by  sudi 
arts,  the  pope  seduced  Henry  into  breaking  his  oath, 
and  turning  public  robber.    For  the  greatness  of  the 
spoil  expected  cannot  make  it  a  less   crime,  to  at* 
tempt    wresting   principalities,    or    kingdoms,  from 
their  possessors,  than  to  break  open  a  door  to  get  at 
the  householder's  purse.     When  the  war  began,  the 
pope  displayed  such  inveteracy  against  Philip,  that 
the  latter,  writing  to  his  sister,  told  her  he  had  been 
informed,  that  the  pope  had  even  proposed  to  ex- 
communicate him ;  and  to  prohibit  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  throughout  his  dominions .     "  Thus," 
said  he,  ^'  after  having  destroyed  the  sects  in  Eng- 
land  ;  brought  that  country  under  the  control  of  the 

•  See  pp.  137  and  191. 
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ope5  and  prosecuted  and  punished  the  heretics, 
ithout  ceasing,  I  perceive  that  his  holiness  evidently 
dshes  the  ruin  of  my  kingdom.'' 

For  the  better  protection  of  his  Flemish  territo- 
ies«  in  the  contest  with  France,  Philip  became  de- 
irous  to  procure  the  assistance  of  an  English  army. 
Lnd  this  induced  him  to  revisit  England, 
nd  the  queen,  once  more ;  after  having  ^i^^^^' 
nthdrawn  for  nearly  two  years  from  her 
oeiety.  The  queen,  who  had  been  made  miserable 
ly  perceiving  that  her  affection  for  him  did  but  raise 
da  disgust,  was  still  too  much  the  slave  of  that  af- 
ection  to  refuse  him  any  thing.  Hence,  though 
ordinal  Pole,  and  some  other  members  of  her  coun- 
nk,  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate  against  the  im- 
policy of  meddling  in  a  quarrel  with  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  were  in  no  way  mixed  up,  Mary 
irould  not  be  dissuaded  from  sending  a  herald  j^^^  ^ 
to  king  Henry  with  a  declaration  of  war.    ^ 

When  the  queen  thus  resolved  on  casting  away 

the  advantages  of  peace,  she  was  so  far  from  being 

prepared  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  warfare,  as  to  be  in 

debt  even  to  her  household  servants.     Yet  she  had 

obliged   the    city   of  London   to    supply   her  with 

60»000/.  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  visit ;  and  she 

now  issued  letters,  under  her  privy  seal,  directed  to 

Tarious  individuals,  and  requiring  them  to  lend  her 

money.     In  a  few  months  more  she  farther  obtained 

from  the  city  a  loan  of  20,000/. ;  but  pledged  the 

crown  lands  to  pay  an  interest  upon  it  of  12  per 

cent.     It  would  indeed  have  been  peculiarly  difficult 

..for  her  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  victualling  the 

fleet  to  be  employed  in  conveying  an  English  army 

to  the  Netherlands  just  at  this  time ;  because  the 

bad  harvests  of  two  preceding  years  had  raised  the 

price  of  wheat  to   nearly  seven  times  its  average 

value.     But  the  queen  got  over  this  difficulty,  by 

ordering  her  officers  to  seize  all  the  corn  they  could 

find  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;   for  wVvicVi  a\\yvX.t^x^ 
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proceeding  the  owners  were  unable  to  obtain  any  re- 
muneration. It  effected  her  object ;  as  she  was 
thereby  enabled  to  send  the  king,  who  had  again 
quitted  her,  a  reinforcement  of  7000  English  soldiers; 
and  by  their  help  the  prince  of  Savoy,  who  com* 
manded  for  Philip,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Aug.  10.  F^^ch  at  St.  Quentin,  in  Picardy.    The 

queen's  hostility  naturally  induced  the 
French  king  to  employ  his  influence  with  the  Scotch^ 
in  bringing  them  to  threaten  the  north  of  Englandi 
that  she  might  be  compelled  to  employ  a  part,  at 
least,  of  her  warlike  preparations  in  putting  it  into  a 
state  of  defence.  And  in  the  following  winter  OM 
of  Henry's  generals,  the  duke  of  Guise,  made  an  at* 
tack  upon  Calais ;  and  found  it  so  weakly  garrisoned, 
and  so  ill  provided  for  a  siege,  that  the  governor,  lord 

Wentworth,  surrendered  it  within  four  daji 
^1*658^    after  the  appearance  of  the  French  unckr 

its  walls.  Calais  had  now  been  long  r^ 
garded  as  a  thoroughly  English  town  ;  and  for  the 
last  fifty  years  it  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing two  members  to  the  English  parliament.  Hence 
its  loss,  though  of  no  real  importance  to  the  nation, 
was  felt  by  Mary  and  her  subjects,  as  though  it  had 
been  the  severing  of  a  limb.  She  herself  remarked, 
that  when  she  should  be  dead,  the  name  of  Calais 
would  be  found  graven  on  her  heart.  It  was  al- 
ready obvious,  both  to  herself  and  her  attendants, 
that  a  premature  old  age  had  been  rapidly  advancing 
upon  her.  Whilst  bent  on  making  many  wretched, 
she  had  herself  become  most  miserable.  He  who 
permits  his  most  malignant  passions  to  rage  un- 
controlled, is  the  most  cruel  of  self-tormentors. 
And  it  had  been  observed  of  Mary,  two  years  be- 
fore this,  that  she  was  continually  harassed  by  anger 
and  suspicion,  that  she  slept  but  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  night ;  and  passed  her  days  in  tears  and 
regrets,  at  being  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  in 
ra^e  against  Viet  &uV)i^ecX^\  o^  '■hV^xsl  %V\ft  had  per- 
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suaded  herself  that  some  one  would  surely  murder 
her^  in  revenge  for  a  father,  a  wife,  or  a  son,  burned 
in   the   flames  under  her  warrant.     The  queen  was 
incapable  of  appreciating  that  consistent  submission 
to  the  word  of  God,  which  regulated  the  conduct  of 
the  reformers ;  who  were  themselves  persuaded,  and 
laught   others,  that  it  is  blessed  to  be  persecuted  for 
Hghieousness*  sake  *,  and  that  whosoever  resisteth  the 
power  of  the  civil  governor,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
Croi>  i"*     Nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected  that  the 
advice   which  they  urged  upon  all  their  brethren, 
would  have  equal  influence  upon  all.     And  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who  might  be  tempted  to  revenge  the 
aiiffering  of  a  near  kinsman,   or  of  one   still  more 
dearly  loved,  was  increasing  every  month,  as  the  per- 
secution raged  unabated.  Yet  neither  the  queen,  nor 
Bonner,  whose  notorious  cruelty  had  gained  him  the 
name   of  bloody  Bonner,   suffered  any  other  hurt 
than  the  sting  of  bitter  words.     John  Knox,  who 
was  destined  to  act  the  part  of  Luther  in  Scotland, 
his  native  country,  and  whose  infirmities  much  re- 
sembled Luther's,  was  one  of  the  keenest  of  Mary's 
assailants  on  paper.     He  had  been  employed  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  Edward's 
reign,  and  was  now  on  the  continent.     From  thence 
his  writings  reached  England.     But  grievous  words 
Miir  up  anger  J.     Mary  was  only  tempted,  by  these 
cutting  rebukes  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  a 
sdll  more  violent  tone  than  she  had  hitherto    i^Iq* 
used ;  declaring  that  any  person,  who  should 
be  discovered  to  have  in  his  possession  such  here- 
tical and  seditious  books,  as  had  lately  been  brought 
from  abroad,  or  who  should  even  find  them,  and  fail 
to  burn  them  before   they  were  seen  by  another, 
should  be  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  '^  executed  for  bis 
ofience  without  delay,  according  to  martial  law." 
With  so  unhappy  a  temper,  the  queen  could  not 

•  Matt.  V.  10.  f  Rom  xiii.  2.  X^^to^^'*^*^' 
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bring  herself  to  court  the  esteem  of  her  people  by 
acts  of  lenity.     She  found  it  easier  to  gain  some  ap- 
plause by  visiting  the  guilt  of  lord  Stourton  with  its 
just  punishment ;  though  he  had  been  a  steady  par- 
tisan of  the  Ilomish  church,  whilst  the  two  gentlemen, 
whom  he  had  employed  his  servants  to  murder,  were 
favourers  of  the  Gospel.     The  queen  would  neither 
allow  his  creed,  nor  his  rank  to  screen  him  from  the 
sentence  of  the  law ;  so  he  and  his  servants  were 
hanged  together  at  Salisbury.     This  example  of  im- 
partial dealing  must  have  tended  to  maintain  among 
the  people  a   wholesome  respect  for  the  courts  oi 
law,   which   were   otherwise  deservedly  unpopular, 
for  their  rigour  towards  parties  prosecuted  by  the 
crown ;  with  whom  torture  was  frequently  employed, 
in  this  reign,  to  compel  them  to  give  evidence  against 
themselves.     But  before  her  reign  closed,  the  disgust 
excited  by  the  burning  of  women,  and  of  holy  and 
peaceable,  even  if  the  queen  thought  them  mistaken 
and  obstinate,   men  ;  the  illegal  measures  resorted  to 
for  raising  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  useless 
war ;  and  the  contempt  for  the  rights  and  lives  of 
her  subjects,  manifested  in  the  late  proclamation,  had 
made,  not  only  those  who  cared  little  for  religion,  bat 
even  zealous  papists,  no  less  generally  dissatisfied 
with  Mary,    than  she    suspected    the    reformers  of 
being.     Her  misgovernment  had  served  a  valuable 
purpose ;  by  preparing  men  of  all  parties  to  submit 
cheerfully  to  a  queen  of  more  popular  manners,  who 
would  emancipate  the  nation  from  the  mischief  and 
dangers  arising  out  of  its  subserviency  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Spanish  king ;  and  would,  at  least,  put  an 
end  to  the  horrors  of  the  present  persecution,  though 
the  admirers  of  the  old  superstition  had  reason  to 
fear,  that  Elizabeth  would  destroy  its  influence  over 
the  people. 

In  the  course  of  nature,  a  much  longer  reign  might 
have  been  expected,  as  Mary  was  still  only  forty- 
three  years  of  age;  \)ux.^^C\vY\aXY^Qi\cw\&^d^8!jeaking 
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f  other  days  of  sorrow,  For  the  elects^  sake  those  days 
hall  be  shortened  * ;  even  so  was  this  time  of  great 
ribulation  shortened.     The  effect  of  vexation,  and 
»f  angry  passions,  upon  an  unhealthy  body,  brought 
|ueen  Mary  to  the  grave,  after  a  reign  of  Httle 
nore  than  five  years ;  and  cardinal  Pole,  the    °^' 
nher  support  of  popery,  in  England,  survived  her 
but   sixteen  hours.     Her  name  is  remembered  with 
abhorrence :  yet  the  guilt  of  her  reign  was  not  less 
the  nation's  than  her  own.     For  every  martyr  who 
suffered  in  the  fire,  (and  England  was  stained  with 
the    gore    of  two  hundred   and   eighty-eight)   was 
condemned  by  men,  who,  if  they  did  not  share  her 
hatred  of  the  truth,  ought  surely  to  have  resigned 
their  office,  rather  than  have  sentenced  them  to  tor- 
ture for  maintaining  it.     Every  one  was  conducted  to 
prison,  and  to  the  Barnes,  by  priests,  and  magistrates, 
and  officers,  who  should  themselves  have  gone  into 
the  fire,  rather  than  have  sinned  against  the  Most 
High,   by  abetting  the  persecution  of  His   saints. 
There  would  be  no  less  injustice  than  irreverence,  in 
charging  God  with  sanctioning  wickedness,  by  com- 
manding that  men   should  not  resist  their  rulers  t- 
For  if  a  nation  were  altogether  obedient  to  His  holy 
hiws,  a  tyrant  might  stalk  up  and  down  his  kingdom, 
unresisted,  yet  doing  but  little  ill ;  as  he  would  find 
none  to  shed  a  good  man*s  blood,  nor,  knowingly,  to 
do  the  least  injustice  at  his  bidding.     This  thought 
should  lead  every  Englishman  to  adore  the  exceed- 
ing goodness  of  God,  who  would  not  be  provoked 
by  the  sins  of  our  forefathers,  to  let  the  queen  pursue 
her  course,  till  the  bigoted,  or  unprincipled  men,  who 
lent   themselves   to   do    evil   at   her   pleasure,   had 
quenched  the  light  of  the  reformation,  and  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  their  native  land,  as  completely  as  her 
husband  Philip  extinguished  both  in  Spain. 

•  Matt  xxiv.  22.  t  Rom.  xiit  1 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Queen  Elizabeth;  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

(Reign  of  forty-four  years.) 


SOVEREIGNS  REIGNING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Scotland. 

A.D. 

Queen  Mary 

James  VI 1567 

Philip  II. 

Philip  III 1598 

Emperors  of  Germany, 

Ferdinand  I. 

Maximilian  II 1564 

Rodolph  II 1576 

Trance, 
Henry  II. 


A.D. 

Francis  II 1559 

CharlesIX.    15^0 

Henry  III 1574 

Henry  IV. 1589 

Paul  IV. 

Pius  IV 1559 

PiusV 1666 

Gregory  XIII 1572 

SixtusV 1585 

Urban  VII 1590 

Gregory  XIV 1590 

Innocent  IX. 1591 

Clement  VIII 1592 


In  speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  queen  Mary's 
reign,  it  was  observed,  that  even  those  persons  who 
sympathised  with  her,  in  her  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man see,  had  grown  impatient  of  a  government  which 
sacrificed  the  national  interests  to  those  of  the  king 
of  Spain ;  and  which  had  manifested  a  haughty  in- 
difference to  the  constitutional  privileges  and  rights 
of  EngKshmen.  And  if  many  papists  were,  in  con- 
sequence, not  incapable  of  rejoicing  at  the  accession 
of  a  sovereign  whose  habits  and  feelings  were  sup- 
posed to  be  thoroughly  English,  though  aware  that 
she  had  no  affection  for  the  church  of  Rome,  it  may 
well  be  believed,  that  Elizabeth's  coming  to  the 
throne  was  haWed  mlVi  «xc^^d\xi%  ys^  Xs^  otiose  who 
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Iiaving  maintained  an  open  profession  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation,  had  lived  in  constant  dread  of 
"belDg  seized  and  dragged  to  the  stake.  Nor  would 
there  be  less  heartiness  in  the  delight  of  such  as 
liaving  a  dearly  loved  friend,  a  son,  or  a  brother,  in 
exile  for  religion's  sake,  or  under  the  persecutor's 
hands,  felt  certain  that  the  new  queen  would  soon 
call  the  wanderers  home,  and  open  the  prison  doors. 
The  faithful  few  rejoiced,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  because  they  trusted  that  God  was  now  going  to 
remove  that  darkness  to  which  the  nation  seemed 
well  nigh  given  up ;  and  that  their  eyes  should  now 
be  permitted  to  see  such  a  day  as  He  has  spoken 
of,  saying.  In  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words 
^fthe  book^  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of 
obscurity  and  out  of  darkness^  and  all  that  watch  for 
iniquity  are  cut  off,  that  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a 
word,  and  lay  a  snare  for  him  that  reproveth  *.  The 
faithless  many,  whom  the  persecution  had  tempted  to 
pretend  a  reverence  for  superstitions  they  despised,  or 
to  affect  such  carelessness  about  the  commands  of 
God,  as  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  feel,  re- 
joiced at  being  set  free  from  the  fears  which  were 
making  them  live  a  Ufe  dishonourable  before  men, 
and  condemned  by  their  own  consciences.  Hence 
never  was  any  proclamation  heard  with  more  general 
and  thorough  delight,  than  when,  by  the  command  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  the  officers  of  state  ap- 
peared in  front  of  Westminster-hall,  and  proclaimed 
the  lady  Elizabeth  to  be  the  rightful  queen  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  council  had  proceeded  to  Hatfield  to  wait 
upon  their  new  sovereign.  She  was  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  yet  she  had  seen  much  of  adversity ; 
and  her  seclusion  from  public  Ufe  had  allowed  her 
ample  leisure  for  study.  It  had  also  pleased  God  to 
endow  the  queen  with  an  understanding  capable  of 

•  Isa.  xxix.  18—21. 
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profiting  by  these  advantages.  From  the  difficulties 
through  which  she  had  passed,  she  had  learned  the 
value  of  forethought  and  caution.  Whilst  the  manly 
course  of  her  studies  had  enabled  her  to  gather  poli- 
tical wisdom  from  the  stores  of  Greeks  and  Latin, 
and  Italian  literature.  It  was,  however,  from  Ascham 
that  she  had  learned  to  read  these  languages,  and 
with  sir  Thomas  Pope  that  she  had  conversed  on 
what  she  read.  And  her  intercourse  with  these  ac- 
complished men,  who  had  bartered  their  belief  for 
worldly  ease,  could  not  have  been  favourable  to  her 

frowth  in  that  better  wisdom,  which  seeks  first  the 
ingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  *,  as  knowing 
that  their  importance  is  infinite,  and  their  duration 
endless ;  and  which  trusts  to  the  promise,  that  o/I 
needful  things  shall  be  added,  out  of  our  heavenly 
Father's  rich  bounty.  Yet  Elizabeth  had  not  wanted 
for  sound  spiritual  instruction  in  her  childhood  and 
early  youth ;  having  been  carefully  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  Matthew  Parker  ti 
who  was  formerly  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  the 
household  of  her  infant  daughter.  The  Scriptures 
and  the  dictates  of  human  policy  are,  however,  but 
too  often  at  variance ;  and  the  queen's  conduct  soon 
evinced,  that,  if  she  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  to  keep  her  from  being  mistaken,  as  to 
what  she  ought  to  believe,  her  knowledge  of  what 
is  deemed  shrewd  policy,  would  frequently  induce 
her  to  slight  the  rules  laid  down  in  Scripture.  Her 
first  public  act  was  the  appointment  of  a  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  she  placed  in  it  seven  protestant  counsellors, 
including  sir  William  Cecil.  But  she  gave  them 
thirteen  of  Mary's  ministers  for  their  colleagues  ;  all 
of  whom  had  consented  to,  and  the  marquess  of 
Winchester,  at  least,  had  notoriously  encouraged 
the  worst  crimes  of  the  late  reign.     Yet  the  Scrip- 

•  Matt.  Vi.  as.  \  ^'t^  V  "J^i^. 
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tures  declare,  that  the  Lord  hateth  the  hands  that 
fhed  innocent  blood* ;  and  they  promise  to  a  sove- 
reign, who  removes  the  wicked  from  before  him, 
that  his  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness  f. 
But  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  lulling  the 
popish  party's  apprehensions,  of  being  cast  wholly 
into  the  back  ground,  outweighed,  in  Elizabeth's 
mind,  all  the  influence  of  the  plain  language  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  would  probably  seem  to  her,  that 
she  did  no  barm  to  the  protestant  cause  by  this  show 
of  respect  to  some  of  its  late  adversaries,  because 
the  despicable  character  which  most  of  the  members 
of  the  old  council  had  earned  for  themselves,  by  af- 
fecting to  enter  with  zeal  into  the  religious  opinions 
of  successive  sovereigns,  though  so  inconsistent  with 
each  other  as  those  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary, 
would  make  it  absurd  for  them  to  plead  their  con- 
sciences, as  an  excuse  for  thwarting  her  will,  and 
would  disable  them  from  making  any  serious  resist- 
ance to  the  protestant  minority  in  her  council  cham- 
ber, whenever  she  should  avow  her  resolution  of 
restoring  the  forms  and  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church  to  as  pure  a  state  as  they  had  been  brought 
to  under  her  brother's  government. 

The  suggestions  of  worldly  policy  were  seen  to  be 
equally  influential  with  the  queen,  when  the  popish 
bishops  met  her,  as  she  drew  near  London.  For 
she  received  them  so  favourably,  as  might  have 
tempted  them  to  believe  that  she  was  far  from  hold- 
ing those  doctrines  to  be  truths,  whose  maintainers 
they  had  been  persecuting  to  death.  From  bishop 
Bonner  alone  she  turned  her  face  away. 

The  queen  would  have  acted  a  nobler  part,  in  the 
sight  of  man,  had  she  openly  expressed  a  reverential 
affection  for  the  martyrs,  whose  names  reflect  honour 
on  our  land ;  and  told  their  persecutors,  that  though 
acts    passed  under  popish  influence    had  enabled 

•  Prov.  vl  16,  17*  \  Prov.  nxv.  b. 
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them  to  work  wickedness  without  transgressing  the 
laws  of  their  country,  they  had  violated  the  4aws  of 
humanity,  and  sinned  against  the  laws  of  God;— 
that  the  violators  of  the  laws  of  humanity  must  ex- 
|>ect  reproaches  and  abhorrence  to  be  their  portion— 
and  that,  as  offenders  against  God,  they  had  need 
to  confess  and  deplore  their  guilt,  seeing  it  was  of 
the  deepest  hue.  But,  if  any  person  feels  inclined 
to  despise  Elizabeth  for  her  temporising  behaviour  in 
these  mstances,  he  would  do  well  to  reflect,  whether 
his  own  path  has  not  deviated  farther  from  that 
laid  down  for  him  in  the  word  of  God,  under  temp- 
tations of  very  inferior  force  to  those  by  which  she 
was  beset.  She  was  conscious  that  her  claims  to  the 
throne  had  been  declared  null  by  the  legislature,  and 
confessed  to  be  such  by  all  in  authority,  in  her  &- 
ther's  time ;  that  it  had  been  treated  as  null  by  her 
brother,  when  he  named  lady  Jane  Grey  for  his 
successor ;  and  that  it  was  once  more  virtually  an* 
nulled  by  the  still  later  act  of  Mary's  parliament, 
which  pronounced  that  Catharine  of  Arragon's  mar- 
riage with  Henry  VIII.  had  never  ceased  to  be 
valid.  If,  therefore,  Elizabeth  should  give  the  pa- 
pists reason  for  peculiarly  dreading  her  government, 
they  were  thus  provided,  she  well  knew,  with  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  declaring  that  the  right  to  the 
crown  was  now  legally  vested  in  Mary  queen  of 
Scots ;  whose  prejudices  against  the  reformation 
were  the  same  as  their  own.  And  the  danger  which 
Elizabeth  anticipated  from  this  source,  was  soon 
known  to  threaten  her  with  an  immediate  attack. 
For  news  arrived  that  Mary's  father-in-law,  the 
French  king,  was  taking  measures  to  have  her  and 
his  son,  the  dauphin,  acknowledged  as  the  sovereigns 
of  England;  and  that  there  were  some  at  home 
ready  to  support  their  pretensions.  And  whilst  the 
English  government  had  scarcely  any  armed  force 
for  the  protectioiv  o?  \\\e  eovists^  the  French  had  a 
number  of  troopa  atvA.  ex^^TW£w:ft.ftL  ^^<^^\%  ^SssadY    j 
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in  Scotland^  and  a  navy  prepared  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. The  pope^  too^  whose  court  bad  not  been 
neglected,  when  Elizabeth  sent  formal  notice  to 
other  foreign  sovereigns  of  her  accession,  had  pub- 
licly replied  to  sir  Edward  Came,  ^'  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  Elizabeth's  stepping  into  the  succession ; 
because  she  is  illegitimate ;  and  because  it  has  been 
done  without  authority  from  the  apostolic  see  ;*'  or, 
in  other  words,  without  his  leave.  He  had  the  art 
to  add,  that  if  the  English  would  trust  the  decision 
of  the  question  to  him,  he  would  show  her  as  much 
favour  as  possible. 

But  though  the  queen  had  sought  the  aid  of 
worldly  policy,  as  a  safer  resource  from  threatened 
dangers,  than  the  watchful  care  of  God,  over  such 
as  seek  to  do  His  will,  He,  in  His  great  mercy  to  our 
nation,  did  not  permit  the  fear  of  man  to  lead  her  so 
far  astray  as  that  she  should  be  shaken  from  her 
resolution  of  establishing,  once  more,  a  scriptural 
form  of  worship.  Her  first  steps,  towards  this  end, 
were  very  speedily  taken,  though  so  cautiously  as  to 
leave  her  purpose  doubtful  for  a  little  while.  To 
air  Ambrose  Jermyn,  of  Suffolk,  belongs  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  magistrate  who  undertook,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  persecution  of 
the  reformers ;  then  going  on  near  him,  under  the 
authority  of  especial  orders  from  the  late  queen.  His 
interference  became  known  to  Elizabeth  the  day 
after  her  reaching  London ;  and  she  immedi-  ^^^  ^^ 
ately  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  desired 
him  to  bring  the  neighbouring  justices  to  act  in 
the  same  manner. 

Soon  after  this,  the  queen  received  a  paper  from 
one  of  her  protestant  counsellors,  in  which  were  con- 
sidered what  would  be  the  best  time  for  *^  attempting 
to  reduce  the  Church  of  England  again  to  the 
former  purity ;  what  the  dangers  were  which  might 
ensue  thereof;  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
diminish  those  dangers."    These  que&t\Qtv%^^T^^\%- 
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cussed  in  a  very  worldly  tone ;  but  the  queen  acted 
on  the  writer's  recommendation,    that   the  desired    |i| 
change  should  be  brought  about  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  parliament ;   and  that   certain  learned 
divines  should  be  bidden  to  proceed,  immediately,  to 
a  careful  examination  of  the  liturgy  of  £dward  VI.| 
that  it  might  be  corrected  and  improved,  before  the 
legislature  should  be  called  upon  to  give  it  a  new 
sanction.     In  the  mean  while,  the  clergy  of  each 
party  were  required,  by  a  royal  proclamation, 
*^       to  desist  from  preaching ;  and  all  the  queen's 
subjects  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from  making,  or 
causing,    any  innovation  in    the    existing    form  of 
public  worship,  except  that  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Liturgy,  were  to  be  read  in  English. 
Previous  to  this  order,  bishop  White,  of  Winches- 
ter, preaching  before    the  court,  at   queen  Mary's 
funeral,  had  publicly  pronounced  those  who  should 
fall  away  from  the  Romish  church,  to  be  under  an 
everlasting  curse ;  and  had  reminded  the  nobles,  that 
if  their  sovereign's  commands  should  be  unjust,  it 
was  their  duty  to  use  the  power  of  the  crown  against 
the  crown.     As  it  was  obvious  what  commands  he 
would  call  unjust,  the  queen  ordered  him  to  confine 
himself  to  his  house.     Another  prelate,  archbishop 
Heath,  refused  to  act  any  longer  as  chancellor ;  and 
queen   Elizabeth  gave   the   seals    to    sir   Nicholas 
Bacon  *.     The  power  of  the  popish  bishops  to  op- 
pose her  projected  measures  in  parliament  had  been 
providentially  diminished  by  a  pestilence,  towards  the 
close  of  queen  Mary's  reign ;  which,  with  the  death 
of  cardinal  Pole,  had  reduced  their  number  to  four- 
teen; the  vacancies  not  having  been  filled  up  as  yet. 
But  the  queen  needed  the  service  of  some  bishop  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation ;  and  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  finding  one  who  would  consent 
to  officiate. 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  Elizabeth,  , 
vho,  according  to  custom,  had  slept  the  pre- 
ious  night  in  the  Tower,  came  forth  from  the  gates 
>f  that  fortress,  to  be  crowned  queen  of  England. 
%.nd,  at  this  moment,  the  influence  of  that  which 
was  better  than  policy,  openly  displayed  itself.  She 
ifted  up  her  hands  towards  heaven,  and  uttered 
iloud  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  having 
lelivered  her  from  the  dangers  which  had  once  nigh 
overwhelmed  her  in  that  same  Tower;  and  for  having 
brought  her  in  safety  to  that  joyful  day  !  It  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  joyful  day  to  her,  witnessing, 
as  she  did,  the  hearty  affection  with  which  her  sub- 
jects had  prepared  to  greet  her  progress  through  the 
city.  Every  conspicuous  situation  was  occupied  by 
some  pageant,  with  figures  habited  to  represent  his- 
torical or  fancied  characters,  who  addressed  the 
aiieen  as  she  passed  by.  But  that  which  alone  makes 
iiese  festive  devices  worth  noticing,  is  the  difierence 
between  their  general  tone  and  that  of  the  pageants 
with  which  the  citizens  had  complimented  her  mo- 
ther's coronation,  only  twenty-five  years  before. 
Then,  almost  every  device  had  been  allusive  to  the 
idolatry  of  Greece  and  of  heathen  Rome.  But  now, 
instead  of  unbecoming  or  childish  talk  about  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  Elizabeth  was  hailed  in  Christian 
strains,  and  as  the  sovereign  of  a  Christian  country. 
Thus,  as  she  passed  under  a  triumphal  arch  erected 
in  Cheapside,  a  Bible  was  let  down  into  her  hands 
by  a  child,  who  was  robed  in  white,  and  taught  to 
tell  her  that  his  name  was  Truth.  The  queen  re- 
ceived this  Bible  with  reverence;  kissed  it;  and 
pressed  it  to  her  heart ;  replying,  that  this  present 
was  more  acceptable  to  her  than  any  of  the  more 
costly  ones  which  the  city  gave  her  that  day. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  coronation,  a  gentleman, 
named  Rainsford,  put  a  petition  into  her  hands,  in 
the  presence  of  the  throng  of  courtiers,  aud  sa.\d^ 
"  As  this  is  a  time  when  your  Grace  \a  teVe^L'ivcv^  Y^v- 
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sonersy  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John,  and  Paul,  with  some  two  or  three 
others,  who  have  been  straitly  locked  up  within 
this  realm  of  late,  and  forbidden  to  converse  with  the 
common  people."  But  the  queen  was  still  desirous 
to  temporize  a  Uttle  longer ;  so  she  skilfully  avoided 
giving  him  an  explicit  answer.  *^  It  will  be  best," 
she  replied,  *'  to  inquire  first  of  themselves  whether 
they  would  be  let  out,  or  not." 

1 559  ^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  January^  the  parliament  met 
It  is  asserted  that  the  queen's  ministers  had 
pursued  what  was  too  much  the  usual  course,  in 
that  age,  having  dictated  to  the  returning  officen 
what  kind  of  members  she  expected  their  countiei 
or  boroughs  to  elect.  The  queen  had  also  used  het 
prerogative,  to  erect  three  or  four  insignificant 
towns  into  boroughs ;  where  it  might  be  expected 
that  such  persons  would  be  returned  as  her  mini^ 
ters,  or  her  known  friends,  should  name  ;  whilst  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  party  was  diminished  by  the 
contempt  with  which  six  boroughs  in  the  popishly 
afiected  county  of  York  chose  to  treat  the  queens 
writ,  making  no  returns  to  it  whatsoever.  Altogether 
the  change  in  the  Commons  was  such,  that  scarcely 
one  in  ten  of  the  members  of  Mary's  last  parliament 
had  obtained  a  seat  in  this.  Honest  sir  Ralph  Bag- 
nal  ^  was  in  the  new  parliament ;  and  no  longer  as 
member  for  an  obscure  borough,  but  as  a  knight  of 
his  shire.  As  for  the  upper  house,  it  then  contained 
but  one-and-thirty  lay  peers ;  so  that  the  addition  of 
five  protestants  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  marquisate  of  Northampton  to  queen 
Catherine  Parr's  brother  t»  aud  of  the  earldom  of 
Hertford  to  the  protector  Somerset's  son,  were  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  considerable  influence  on  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  men  of  a  wavering  faiths  and  the  men 
of  no  religion,  easily  made  up  their  minds  how  to 

•  See  p.  386.  \  ^^^.^5A, 
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rote,  when  they  perceived  that  the  popular  cause 
iras  the  same  as  the  queen  favoured.    Hence  the 
parliament  had  met  but  a  very  short  time^  before  it 
lassed  a  law  *  which  gave  back  to  the  crown  those 
iiayinents  from  ecclesiastical  revenues,  called  tenths 
ind  first-fruits,  which  Philip  and  Mary  had  placed 
%t  cardinal  Pole's  disposal,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
popish  clergy.    The  same  law  gave  back  the  great 
dtnes  to  Elizabeth,  in  those  parishes  where,  after 
having  been  originally  separated  from  their  proper 
use  by  the  monks,  they  had  been  seized  upon  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  had  not  since  been  given  away  to 
courtiers.    A  subsequent  act  f  gave  the  queen  au- 
thority to  insist,  that  the  bishop  of  any  diocese  should 
accept  these  tithes  from  her,  in  exchange  for  landed 
estates,  producing  the  same  income,  to  be  perma- 
nently severed  from  his  bishopric  and  annexed  to 
the  crown.     It  also  gave  her  authority  to  take  to  her 
own  use  the  revenues  of  any  bishoprics,  during  their 
vacancy.     In  after  times  this  law  tempted  the  queen 
to  keep  bishoprics  vacant  for  several  years ;  leaving 
the  diocesan  clergy  without  any  one  to  overlook 
their  conduct.     These  laws  were  in  strict  agreement 
with  CeciFs  policy ;  who  reckoned  that  the  easiest 
way  to  carry  the  measures  necessary  for  effecting  the 
reformation  of  religion  through  parliament,  was  to 
let  the  members  see  that  it  might  help  them  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  treasury,  to  the  sparing  of  their  own 
purses ;  whilst  he  deemed  it  to  be  an  especial  part 
of  wisdom,  to  provide  sources  of  income   for  the 
crown,  independent  of  taxes,  that  the  queen,  being 
the   more  rarely  obliged  to  ask  the  commons  for 
money,  might  find  herself  as  rarely  obliged  to  con- 
cede any  points  to  them  in  return. 

The  first  acts  passed  by  this  parliament  do  not, 
however,  stand  first  on  the  statute  book.  The 
precedency  has  been  given  to  the  very  important  law. 
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entitled  *'  An  act  to  restore  to  the  crown  the  antient 
jurisdiction  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
and  abolishing  all  foreign  powers  repugnant  to  the  . 
same  *."  By  giving  it  such  a  title,  the  persons  who 
introduced  this  act,  meant  to  remind  the  parlii- 
ment,  that  the  EngUsh  barons  had  sanctioned  Hem; 
the  Second's  claim  to  exercise  sovereign  authoritj 
over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  courts,  as  part  <x 
"  the  antient  customs  of  England  f."  The  passage 
of  this  bill  was,  by  no  means,  hurried  through  the 
legislature.  In  the  shape  in  which  it  was  first  hud 
before  them,  the  majority  of  the  commons  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  it,  as  to  appoint  a  committee  with 
directions  to  draw  up  a  new  bill.  And  when  the 
amended  bill  reached  the  lords,  they  assigned  to 
another  special  committee,  the  task  of  preparing  soo- 
dry  amendments ;  and  this  last  committee  scarcely 
contained  a  single  peer  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  reformation.  It  was  opposed  by  archbishop 
Heath;  by  Scott,  bishop  of  Chester;  and  by  Fecken- 
ham;];,  whose  abbey  of  Westminster,  having  been 
restored  by  queen  Mary,  gave  its  mitred  abbot  a 
right,  for  the  last  time,  to  sit  amongst  the  peers  of 
England.  Of  the  lay  lords,  Browne,  viscount  Mon- 
tacute,  one  of  Mary's  three  ambassadors  to  the  pope, 
was  the  only  peer  who  raised  his  voice  against  the 
passing  of  the  bill ;  which  yet,  from  the  time  con- 
sumed in  remodelUng,  amending,  and  re-debating  it, 
was  before  parliament  from  the  9th  of  February  to 
the  6th  of  May.  It  contained  no  less  than  fortj- 
three  clauses.  In  the  first  place  it  repealed  sundry 
acts  passed  in  Mary's  reign,  and  restored  others  of 
Henry  and  Edward,  with  praiseworthy  discrimina- 
tion. The  queen,  on  her  part,  had  encouraged  the 
introduction  of  a  very  becoming  amendment.  She 
had  listened  to  the  advice  of  Lever,  a  fellow  of  St 
John's   College,   Cambridge,  lately   returned,  with 

*  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  \  ^e<i  No\.  \.  ^,  "a&x,  \'S»^^  ^.  Vv.t 
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ther  exiles  for  conscience  sake,  from  Germany,  who 
Eld  told  her  that  the  title  of  head  of  the  Church, 
eing  peculiarly  Christ's,  she  ought  not  to  desire,  or 
scept   it  * ;  but  should  rather  claim  to  be  acknow- 
dged  as  *' supreme  governor  of  her  realm,  as  well 
r  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  causes,  as 
rmporal."     The  new  act,  accordingly,  required  all 
ersons,  holding  any  preferment  gr  office,  to  swear 
lat  they  acknowledged  the  queen's  authority  to  ex- 
snd  as  aforesaid ;  and  that  no  foreign  prelate  hath, 
r  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction  or  authority  within 
be    realm.     Furthermore,   as,   in  her  capacity    of 
dpreme    governor   in    ecclesiastical    causes,   there 
mght  be  appeals  brought  before  her  about  the  jus- 
ice  of  pronouncing  disputed  doctrines  to  be  heretical ; 
ind   as  it   was   obviously  not  fitting  that  a  woman 
ihould   take  upon  her  to  revise   the  decisions   of 
iivines,   the  act  authorised  the  queen   to   appoint 
commissioners,  with  power  to  adjudge  various  ques- 
tions and  matters  of  a  spiritual  nature.     The  court 
erected  under  the  authority  of  this  clause,  received 
the   name  of  *'  the  high  commission  court ;"  and  as 
there  was  no  appeal  from  its  jurisdiction,  it  acquired 
a  despotic   character,   and  became,  eventually,  the 
source  of  much  oppression.     But  if  this  produced 
evils  which  the  legislature  had  not  foreseen,  some 
other  clauses  of  the  act  were  more  exceptionable ; 
for  they  not  only  condemned  every  person  to  the 
loss  of  all  his  goods  and   chattels,  who,  either  in 
writing   or  by  words,   should   advisedly   affirm,   or 
maintain,  that  the  pope  had  any  such  rights  or  au- 
thority, as  both  the  laws,  and  the  language  used  in 
piilpits,  had  recently  called  upon  all  men  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  ;  but  they  made  it  high  treason  to 
write  or  speak  thus,  after  having  been  convicted  of 
doing  so  twice  before. 

In  passing  the  act  above  described,  the  legislature 

•  See  p.  388. 
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bad  exercised  the  right  which  every  independent  nic 
tional  government  may  justly  claim,  of  laying  down 
rules  to  be  obeyed  by  those  to  whom  it  assigns  die 
revenues  of  the  national  church.  Another  law,  mads 
in  the  course  of  the  same  session,  and  called  the  act  cf 
uniformity,  interfered  directly  with  spiritual  thinn; 
prescribing  the  form  of  public  worship  to  be  attencU 
oy  all  the  queen's  subjects.  In  this  case  it  was  fik 
by  her  advisers,  that  the  circumstances  which  gin 
the  lay  peers,  or  the  members  of  the  house  of  ooa- 
mons,  a  right  to  decide  various  political  questioB^ 
could  not  be  pretended  to  have  qualified  them  fir 
knowing  what  manner  of  national  worship  was  likd|f 
to  be  best  adapted  for  raising  devout  affections  ii 
the  breasts  of  the  people,  and  for  bringmg  doii 
GoD*s  choicest  blessmgs  on  their  country.  It  w«^ 
therefore,  very  fitly  determined,  that  before  comitf 
to  any  vote  upon  this  act,  the  members  of  bott 
houses  should  have  an  opportunity  of  gathering  in- 
struction, from  the  language  and  arguments  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  clergy  of  both  parties,  freely  dii- 
cussing  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  the  pro* 
posed  act  was  to  be  based.  Archbishop  Heathf 
therefore,  received  an  order  from  the  council,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  select  ten  prelates  and  divines  of  his  own 
persuasion,  who  should  be  met  by  as  many  protest- 
ants,  and  should  publicly  debate  the  three  following 
questions,  in  the  presence  of  the  council  and  parlia- 
ment. 1.  Whether  it  is  not  against  the  word  of 
God*,  and  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  uic 
a  liturgy  composed  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  con- 
gregation ?  2.  Whether  every  national  Church  hai 
not  authority  to  regulate  its  own  ceremonies  t' 
3.  Whether  it  can  be  proved  from  the  word  of  Gon, 
that  there  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  mass  for 
the  living  and  the  dead  ? 

The  debate  was  to  be  held  in  Westminster-hall; 

•  See  1  Cor.  xw.  ^  \  %^^  vqL  i.  p.  88. 
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md  the  archbishop  himself,  and  lord  keeper  Bacon, 
irere  to  have  authority,  as  moderators,  to  pronounce 
irhetlier  the  discussion  was  fairly  conducted.     Ten 
days  ^^ere   allowed  for  preparation,  and  the  argu* 
ments  were  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  in  writing;  that  they  might  be  under- 
stood by  all  present,  and  that  there  might  be  no 
doubts   as  to  what  had  been  alleged  by  either  party. 
And   farther,  as  their  rank  in  the  state  still  entitled 
Aem  to  precedency,  the  party  of  the  popish  pre- 
lates was  to  be  heard  first ;  at  the  opening  of  each 
^f  the   three  subjects  to   be  discussed.     But  when 
ihe  day  came,  Friday,  March  31,  bishop  White,  of 
Winchester  *,  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
not  had  time  to  arrange  their  arguments  in  a  written 
form,  but  that  one  of  their  party  would  state,  off 
band,  if  desired,  some  of  their  reasons  for  holding 
tiiat  public  worship  should   be   celebrated  in  the 
Iiatin  tongue.     This  first  breach  of  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  debate  was  acquiesced  in,  to  prevent 
fliem  from  having  any  plausible  excuse  for  eluding 
all  discussion ;  and  Dr.  Cole  f  spoke  at  some  length 
accordingly,  on   the  popish   side.     When  he   had 
ended  his  speech,  and  the  rest  of  his  party  had  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  wish  to  add  any  thing  to  his 
arguments,  Robert  Home,  formerly  dean  of  Dur- 
ham, (but  of  late  a  wanderer  on  the  continent,  to 
escape  persecution,)  offered  up  a  prayer  aloud,  for 
himself  and  all  around,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
guide  them  to  the  truth  ;  and  then  read  the  written 
arguments  of  his  party.   Having  heard  this  read,  the 
popish  bishops  said,  that  they  had  much  more  to 
urge  upon  this  question.     And  they  were  told,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  concession  as  before,  that  if  they 
would  append,  all  they  desired  to  state,  to  Cole's 

*  See  p.  409  and  428. 

t  The  same  person  who  preached  before  Cranmer  when  he  was  to  be 
burned. 
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speech,  and  would  produce  it  as  a  written  document, 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  argu* 
ments  read  by  Home ;  and  that  a  future  day  should 
be  set  apart  for  reconsidering  both,  whilst  the  Moih 
day  would  be  devoted,  as  previously   arranged,  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  subject.  But  when  Moo- 
day  arrived,  bishop   White  said,  that   he   and  Im 
friends  had  resolved  to  read  nothing  more  till  the 
assembly  should  have  heard  their  reply  to  Hornei 
And  Watson,  bishop   of  Lincoln,  added,  that  Dfv 
Cole  had  but  spoken  for  himself,  and  not  as  the  r^ 
presentative  of  their  party.  This  cavil,  being  foundei 
on  a  violation  of  the  original  rules,  which  had  oidf 
been  permitted  at  the  especial  desire  of  these  pre^ 
lates  and  their  colleagues,  was  obviously  most  ud* 
reasonable ;  and  compelled  archbishop  Heath  to  teB 
his  brethren  that  they  were  to  blame.    He  added  bii 
advice,  that  they  should  begin  reading  their  argu- 
ments on  the  second  subject.     But  they  now  started 
another  objection,  saying  it  was  unfair  to  ask  them 
to  open  the  debate.     And,  after  some  further  con- 
versation, they  unanimously  refused  to  begin  reading 
the  arguments,  which  the  preliminary  rules  had  re- 
quired them  to  provide.  This  behaviour  irritated  the 
assembled   nobles  and   gentry,   whether   popish  or 
protestant ;  and  as  it  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  a  contempt  of  court  to  refuse  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  in  the  manner  previously  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  both  parties,  bishops  White  and  Watson 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  contumacy,  and 
their  colleagues  were  obliged  to  give  bail,  for  ap- 
pearing when  summoned.     In   the   end   they  were 
all  fined,  more  or  less  heavily,  according  to  their 
incomes. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  queen's  ministers  to  think  of 
making  any  use  of  the  convocation,  as  all  protest- 
ants  had  been  rooted  out  from  that  body  and  its 
constituents  in  the  late  reign.  But  the  pious  and 
able  men  commmioxve^  \.o  t^^\^^  Vxw^'a  Edward's 
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Tvice-book^  had  now  been  some  montlKs  at  work. 
nd  i/v^hen  the  bill  for  uniformity  of  public  worship 
as  again  carried  forward  in  parliament,  the  mem- 
3rs   could  at  least  understand  thus  much    of  the 
uestion,  that  the  Romanists  would  not  have  been 
riven  to  elude  the  discussion  of  points,  to  which 
ley    notoriously  attacl*ed  the  greatest  importance, 
ad  by  such  mere  cavils,  if  they  could  have  produced 
ny   strong  arguments  for  adhering  to  those  forms 
rl&ich  the  legislature  was  called  upon  to  set  aside. 
!>n  the  other  hand,  the  liturgy  which  the  parliament 
vas  invited  to  sanction,  had  been  composed  in  the 
aeloved  king  Edward's  time,  by  men  then  respected 
br  their  learning  and  piety,  and  since  found  to  be 
nncere  in  their  faith  unto  death :  and  it  had  now 
been  again  most  carefully  examined  by  the  ablest  of 
the  Christian   ministers  trained    up  amongst  those 
martyrs*.     In   the  lords,   however,  the   uniformity 
bill  was  opposed  by  all  the  prelates  ;  there  being,  as 
yet,  no  reformed  bishop  in  parliament.     But,  not- 
withstanding their   opposition,  it  had   passed  both 
houses  before  the  end  of  April,  and  commanded  that 
the  service   of  the  Church  of  England   should  be 
used  in  all  places  of  worship  on  the  following  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  and  thenceforward.     Here  again,  it 
must  be  admitted,    that  the    legislature,  though  it 
should  dread  to  interfere  where  to  decide  wronsj  might 
be  to  fight  against  God,  and  where  it  can  scarcely 
be  a  competent  judge,  has  yet  a  right  to  prescribe 
what  form  of  service  shall  be  used  by  those  ministers 
of  public  worship,  to  whom  it  assigns  the  revenues 
of  the  national  church.    But  this  law  not  only  laid 
down  rules  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship  by 
ministers  of   the  national   church,  but  went  much 
farther;  forbidding  any  person  whatsoever  to  cause, 


*  By  the  corrections  and  improvements  which  this  revisal  had  led  them 
to  deem  expedient,  it  had  been  brought  to  its  present  form,  The  Book 
tf  Common  Praifer  ;  a  very  few  prayers  and  sentences  ei^cfi^Vft^. 
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or  persuade,  any  clergyman  to  say  any  prayer  pub-  v 
licly,  in  any  room,  in  any  other  manner  or  form  than 
is  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And 
if  any  one  should  slight  this  prohibition,  and  be 
convicted  three  times  of  havine  so  done,  he  was  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprisoned 
for  life.  Besides  which,  whether  a  man  disapproved 
of  the  new  liturgy,  from  thinking  that  it  still  enjoined 
too  ceremonious  a  form  of  worship »  or  from  belies 
ing,  in  his  ignorance,  that  the  popish  mass  was  moN 
acceptable  before  God,  he  was  ordered  by  this  law 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  reformed  8e^ 
yice  in  his  parish  church,  at  least  once  every  Sot' 
day,  under  the  forfeiture  of  twelve  pence  *.  The 
bard-heartedness  with  which  some  of  the  popiih 
party  in  parliament,  maintained  their  persecuting 
principles,  could  not  but  tempt  their  opponents  to 
turn  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  against  them.  Dr. 
Story  f,  the  member  for  Downton,  had  not  hesitated  i 
to  stand  up  in  his  place,  in  the  house  of  commons,  \ 
and  to  say,  ^^I  wish  that  I  had  done  more  than  1 
have.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  I  and  others  were 
not  more  vehement  in  executing  the  laws.  I  did, 
however,  enough  to  shew  my  hearty  detestation  of 
heresy ;  especially  upon  one  occasion.  A  fellow  wai 
singing  a  psalm  at  the  stake  in  Uxbridge,  but  I  cot 
him  short ;  for  I  threw  a  faggot  in  his  face  and  a 
bush  of  thorns  at  his  feet."  To  those  who  heard 
this  speech,  and  who  knew  that  the  sufferer,  so 
wantonly  smitten,  might  have  been  condemned  to 
the  flames  for  opinions  not  manifested  by  any  viola* 
tion  of  the  then  existing  laws,  but  extorted  from  his 
breast  by  questions  which  he  was  constrained  to 
answer,  it  would  seem  but  a  gentle  retaliation  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  new  laws,  with  the  severity 
above  detailed,  so  long  as  they  left  opinions  free, 


*  At  that  time  the  av^Ta^e  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
j  See  p.  407. 
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onless  displayed  by  open  and  repeated  breaches  of 
khe  law.  But  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God  *;  and  the  oppressive  clauses 
in  the  new  acts  savoured  too  much  of  that  wrath. 

On  the  other  hand>  when  these  bills  came  into 
fbrce>  it  was  found  that  scarcely  two  hundred  of  the 
parochial  priests  chose  to  forfeit  their  benefices,  by 
aeclining  either  to  take  the  oath  abjuring  the  pope's 
authority,    or  to  substitute   the   reformed   for  the 
popish  service.    Hence,  till  death  gradually  removed 
these  hireling  shepherds,  the  people  were,  in  most 
places^  still  left  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  min- 
isters obviously  indifferent  to  spiritual  things  ;    and 
incapable,  as  well  as  unwilling,  to  teach  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  bishops,  however,  being 
conscious  that  they  stood  in  the  sight  of  the  nation, 
snd  of  Europe,  as  men  who  had  already  twice  shifted 
their  opinions  about  the  supremacy  in  king  Henry's 
and  in  Mary's  time,  had  not  the  face  to  turn  round 
once  more.     When  they  were  summoned  before  the 
council,  to  say  whether  they  would  comply  ^     , 
with  the  recent  acts,  archbishop  Heath  an-     *^ 
swered,  in  their  name  and  his  own,  that  the  late 
queen  had  been  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  had  engaged  herself  to  effect  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  from  which  engagement  her  successor  could 
not  release  herself,  without  falling  under  a  curse. 
To  which  Elizabeth  replied,  "  As  for  me,  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lordf.     Being  resolved  to 
imitate  Josiah^  who  assembled  the  elders  of  Judea 
and  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  make,  under  their  advice, 
a  covenant  with  God,  I  lately  called  together  my 
clergy  and  my  parliament.     My  object  was  to  bind 
myself  and  my  people  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
the  Roman  see.     Our  records  shew,  that  the  papal 
jurisdiction  over  this  realm  is  an  usurpation ;  and 
they  fully  justify  the  statutes  which  have  lately  been 

*  Jam.  j.  20,  f  JosVi.  xxW.  \&. 
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enacted.  It  is  by  following  the  precedents  vhich 
have  come  down  to  me,  from  my  predecessors  of 
old,  that  I  mean  to  rule.  My  crown  is  not  subject 
to  any  power  whatever,  save  to  that  of  Christ,  the 
King  of  kings."  This  was  spoken  like  one  who  de- 
sired to  acknowledge  that  God  is  the  King  qfaUike 
earth*.  There  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  that 
Elizabeth  did  not  sincerely  desire  to  honour  Him,  by 
this  confession  of  His  sovereignty  ;  and  He  liath 
said,  them  that  honour  Me,  I  toill  honour  f.  This 
covenanted  blessing  we  shall  find  the  queen  receiving 
in  the  respect  paid  her,  not  only  by  her  subjects,  but 
after  a  time,  by  all  the  surrounding  nations. 

A  few  days  later,  the  bishops  were  severally  re- 
quired to  abjure  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see; 
and  as  they  all,  with  one  exception,  refused  to  take 
the  oath  required  of  them,  the  queen  was  thereby 
enabled  to  remove  them,  without  assuming  an  autho- 
rity beyond  the  law.     The  vacant  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  had  been  some  time  offered  to  Dr.  Par- 
ker; and  though   the  ailments  he   had  contracted, 
from  passing  whole  nights  in  the  woods  to  escape 
the  persecutors,  in  the  late  reign,   made  him  truly 
desirous  to  avoid  so  burdensome  an  office,  Elizabeth 
would  not  admit  his  excuses.     The  forfeited  bishop- 
rics were  filled  up  with  the  same  conscientious  en- 
deavour to  find  out  "  godly  and  well  learned  men  J/' 
to  occupy  them.     Of  the  protestant  prelates  of  king 
Edward's  days,  the  disciples  and  brethren  of  Cran- 
mer  and  Ridley,  three  still  survived  ;  and  had  now 
returned  home  from  the  continent.     Coverdale  was 
one ;  but  he  felt  himself  too  old  to  take  the  charge  of 
a  diocese.     Barlow  and  Scory,    the   other  two,  re- 
ceived the  bishoprics  of  Chichester  and   Hereford. 
Whilst  amongst  those  now  first  raised  to  the  epis- 
copal bench,  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  made 


♦  Psalm  xlvii.  7.  f  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 
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himself  a  name  by  his  learned  and  able  treatise,  in 
proof  that  the  abuses  of  popery  were  not  of  ancient 
standing  in  the  Church ;  and  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely, 
was  dear  to  the  nation^  as  having  been  one  of  king 
Edward's  preceptors,  and  found  faithful  in  the  hour 
of  trial.     The  mischiefs  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  disaflfection  or  ignorance  of 
the   large  majority  of  the  parochial  ministers,  were 
partly  averted  by  the  care  which  these  prelates  took 
to  grant  no  licences  for  preaching,  except  to  such  as 
would    preach    the    doctrines    of  the    reformation. 
Whilst,  as  a  farther  remedy,  the  second  book    of 
homilies  *    was   composed ;    to    provide    those   who 
could  not  be  trusted  to  deliver  their  own  opinions, 
firom  the  pulpit,  with  more  of  such  wholesome  in- 
struction,   as   their  congregations  might   hear  read 
with   advantage.     But  indeed   the  new  liturgy,    by 
requiring  that  a  portion  of  the  psalms,  and  a  chapter 
from  each  Testament,  should  always  be  read  to  the 
people  in  the  course  of  the  service,  had  thus  pro- 
vided that,  if  their  own  preacher  was  silent,   none 
.  should  depart  from  the  Church  without  having  heard, 
at  least,   one    sermon,    free   of  all   error,    from    a 
psalmist ;  another  from  a  prophet ;  and  a  third  from 
either  an  apostle,  or  an  evangelist.     The  many  to 
whom  it  was  a  new  thing  to  hear  the  Scripture  read 
in  their  own  tongue,  were,  perhaps  for  that  reason, 
the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  it  with  due  reverence, 
receiving  it,  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in 
truth,  the  word  of  God  f ;  whilst  the  Lord,  who  has 
solemnly  declared  that  His  word  shall  accoinpUsh 
that  which  He  pleaseth,  and  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  He  sent  it  J,  may  have  been  pleased  to 
make  it  work  the  more  effectually  in  them  that  be- 
Ueved  f,  where  man  could  not  pretend  to  share  the 
glory  of  that  work. 

•  See  p.  287.  f  I  Thess.  ii.  13.  X  Is^lAn  A\. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  though  the  wicked  still  tlid 
wickedly^  and  though  numbers  of  the  worldly  learnt 
to  display  the  form  of  godliness  without  feeling,  or 
wishing  to  feel,  its  power  upon  their  hearts,  there 
was  a  manifest  increase,  not  only  of  religious  know- 
ledge, but  of  sincere  and  enlightened  devotion 
throughout  the  land.  The  word,  and  the  praises  of 
God  were  upon  men's  lips  ;  and  He  made  the  nation 
to  prosper  beyond  all  former  periods.  Nor  could 
the  happiness,  which  the  people  enjoyed,  fail  of  being 
the  sweeter  to  them,  from  its  contrast  with  tbe 
horrors  they  had  witnessed.  And  having  been  taught 
to  pray  for  their  sovereign,  that  she  might  study  to 
preserve  the  people  committed  to  her  charge,  in 
wealth,  peace,  and  godliness ;  they  became  affec- 
tionately attached  to  her,  from  believing  that  she 
was  heartily  desirous  to  govern  them  in  the  very 
spirit  of  that  prayer. 

But  whilst  the  fervent  prayers  of  righteous  men^ 
for  their  country,  had  availed  thus  much*y  that 
the  people  were  permitted  to  eat  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  in  peace  and  quietness,  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  were  not  exempt  from  anxious  cares. 
The  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  all, 
either  openly  or  secretly,  hostile  to  her.  Imme- 
diately on  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  king 
Philip  of  Spain  had  offered  himself  for  her  husband ; 
engaging  that  the  pope  would  ratify  their  marriage, 
though  opposed  to  the  ppirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of 
the  law  of  God  f.  The  queen's  refusal  of  this  offer 
was  delivered  in  courteous  terms ;  but  it  disap- 
pointed his  ambition,  and  offended  his  pride.  As 
England,  however,  was  then  serving  his  purposes, 
inasmuch  as  queen  Mary  had  embarked  it  in  a  war 
with  France,  he  kept  his  indignation,  for  the  present, 
to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  king 
had  a  two-fold  motive  for  wishing  Elizabeth's  de- 
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struction.     One  has  been  already  noticed ;  namely, 
his  natural  desire  to  see  her  crown  become  the  por- 
tion of  his  son's  wife,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Another 
motive  increased  in  strength^  when  Elizabeth  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  ;  to  which  he 
was  so  bitter  an  enemy  as  to  compel  his  parliaments, 
in  the  course  of  this  very  year,  to  register  an 
edict  for  condemning  all  the  Huguenots^,  in 
bis  dominions,  to  death.     In  devising  and  issuing 
this  edict,  Henry  II.  did  but  proceed  in  the  same 
path  as  his  father,  Francis  I.  had  pursued.     For  it 
is  worth  remarking,  that  though  the  persecution  of 
our  Reformers,  by  queen  Mary,  has  justly  made  her 
name  odious,  the  principles  taught  by  the  Romish 
church  had  tempted  those  two  adulterous  monarchs 
to  endeavour  to  compensate  for  their  sinful  lives  by 
such  a  slaughter  of  the  holy  men  whom  that  church 
chose  to  call  heretics,  that  the  blood  shed  by  Mary 
was  but  as  a  few  drops,  compared  with  that  which 
cries  out  for  vengeance   against   Francis   I.      But 
Mary's  crimes  have  been  described  by  writers  who 
abhorred  them  ;    whilst  the  history  of  the  unhappy 
sinners  who  deluged  France,  in  this  century,  with 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  its  best  citizens,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  pens  of  popish  writers ;   by 
whom  the  murderous  persecutions  of  their  Protest- 
ant fellow-countrymen,  except  in  the  instance  of  one 
frightful  massacre,  to  be  spoken  of  in  its  proper 
place,  have  been  but  incidentally  noticed,  as  mea- 
sures of  little  importance.     Ill-intentioned,  however, 
as  Henry  II.  was  towards  Elizabeth,  he  had  more  to 
dread   than  hope,   after   having  got   possession  of 
Calais,   from   continuing  at  war  with  his   powerful 
neighbour  Philip.      He  therefore   gladly  came   to 
terms  with  the  Spanish  monarch ;  and  England,       .  ^. 
as  having  been  Philip's  ally,  could  not  decently        ^^  ' 
be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

*  The  name  given  to  Protestants  \n  'Ei&&ce. 
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It  was  very  soon  after  finding  himself  thus  relieved 
from  the  dangers  of  war,  that  the  French  king  sent 
forth  the  above-mentioned  edict ;  and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Mary  of 
Guise,  queen  dowager*,  and  now  regent  of  Scot- 
land, desiring  that  she  would  begin,  forthwith,  to 
root  out  all  heretics,  with  fire  and  sword.  But 
whilst  this  wretched  man  thus  breathed  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
he  himself  was  suddenly  hurried  into  the  presence 
of  that  King  of  kings,  whom  he  had  ignorantly  per- 
secuted ;  for  He  has  said,  that  they  who  persecute 
His  servants,  persecute  Him  f.  A  lance,  aimed  too 
high  for  the  king's  chest,  and  not  parried,  entered 
his  visor,  and  smote  him  above  the  eyebrow,  as  he 
J  1  in  ^^^  indulging  in  the  dangerous  sports  of  a 
"  ^     '    tournament ;  and  the  wound  proved  fatal. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had,  of  late, 
been  embraced  by  great  numbers  in  Scotland,  both 
amongst  high  and  low ;  and  the  queen  regent  had 
recently  been  assisted  by  the  Protestant  party  in  car- 
rying an  act  of  parliament,  against  considerable 
opposition,  for  conferring  the  crown  matrimonial, 
as  it  was  termed,  upon  the  dauphin.  To  induce  the 
Protestants  to  vote  for  this  act,  and  to  continue  to 
give  their  valuable  support  to  her  government,  she 
had  tolerated  their  preachers.  But  on  receiving  the 
French  king's  message,  she  altered  her  behaviour 
towards  them ;  and  presently  issued  an  order,  re- 
quiring every  Protestant  preacher  in  Scotland  to 
appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  to  be  hoiden  at 
Stirling  on  the  tenth  of  May  ;  then  and  there  to 
take  his  trial,  for  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  At  the  time  appointed,  they  set  forth,  from 
their  several  places  of  abode,  to  obey  her  summons ; 
but  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  their  congregations 
accompanied  them ;    and  formed  such  a   numerous 
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and  warlike  escort,  that  the  queen  regent  sent  out  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Erskine  to  meet  them ;  and 
to  assure  them,  that  if  they  would  return  to  their 
homes  in  peace,   the   threatened    trials   should  be 
given   up.     They  complied  with  her  request ;   and 
she    caused   the   preachers  to  be  outlawed  for  not 
appearing  in  court.     Just  at  this  time,  John  Knox, 
who  had  lately  been   listening,  at  Geneva,  to   the 
uncompromising  language  of  Calvin,  returned  to  his 
native  country.  His  homely,  but  vigorous  harangues, 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  both  preachers  and  people  ; 
And    a   priest  having  the  indiscretion   to  begin  his 
preparations  for  mass,  in  a  church  at  Perth,  where 
Knox  had   been  denouncing  it  from  the  pulpit  as 
idolatry,  the  congregation  overturned  the  altar,  and 
broke  the  images  in  pieces;  and,  being  joined  by  the 
populace,  they  proceeded  to  destroy  the  neighbour- 
ing monasteries.      This  riotous  behaviour  the  regent 
resolved  to  chastise;   and   accordingly  ordered  the 
French  troops  at  her  disposal,  to  march  to  Perth, 
and   take   vengeance   upon    its    inhabitants.      Tiie 
rumour  of  her  purpose,  however,  had  again  served 
to  draw  a  host  of  Protestants  together,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  preachers ;  and  she  once  more  pro- 
cured their  dispersion  by  promises,  which  she  again 
broke,  as  soon  as  they  had  separated*  From  thence- 
forward the  lords  of  the  congregation,  as  t]ie  Pro- 
testant leaders  were  styled,  began  to  look  about  for 
means  to  maintain  such  a  force  on  foot,  as  should 
enable  them,  at  any  time,  to  compel  the  queen  regent 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  treaties ;  whilst  she,  on  her 
side,  requested  farther  aid  from  France. 

It  was  now  that  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  king 
Henry ;  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis 
IL;  the  husband  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Francis, 
however,  was  still  not  advanced  beyond  boyhood ; 
and  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by  his  beautiful 
wife,  threw  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  her  uncles,   the  duke  of  Gvxx^^  ^lA  Vv\^ 
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brother  the  cardinal.  Thieir  bigotry  disposed  them 
to  put  the  late  king's  edict  in  force ;  but  they  knew, 
that  the  implicit  obedience  with  which  his  subjects 
had  been  habituated  to  bend  to  his  will,  would  not 
be  paid  to  their  mandates,  issued  in  the  name  of  a 
boy  ;  and  the  French  Huguenots  were  now  counted 
bv  hundreds  of  thousands,  includinjg  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  powerful  nobles.  The  Guises  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  preparing 
the  way,  instead  of  beginning  the  work  of  blood; 
and  yet  they  did  enough  to  let  the  Protestants  see 
that  they  were  their  deadly  foes.  With  the  same 
imprudence,  they  displayed  their  enmity  to  Elizabetbi 
by  encouraging  their  young  sovereigns  to  assume  the 
arms  of  England,  as  though  Mary  was  indisputably 
its  queen  ;  whilst  Francis  signed  his  name  to  official 
documents,.as  king  of  France,  Scotland,  and  England. 
Hence,  whilst  the  bold  bearing  of  the  offended  chiefi 
of  the  Huguenots,  presently  made  the  Guises  afraid 
of  detaching  any  considerable  force  to  the  aid  of  their 
sister,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  (lest  an  attempt  should 
be  made  at  home  to  overthrow  their  power)  the 
consciousness  of  being  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
same  foes,  and  hated  for  the  same  reason,  induced 
Elizabeth  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  a  message  from  the 
lords  of  the  congregation,  beseeching  her  for  aid; 
and  to  encourage  the  Huguenots,  by  opening  a 
friendly  communication  with  the  personage  of  greatest 
rank  in  their  party,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, then  bearing  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre. 

Thus  was  the  bitterness  with  which  the  Guises 
hated  the  reformation,  providentially  permitted  to 
tempt  them  to  conduct  which  thwarted  their  projects. 
The  evil  counsel  they  gave  their  sister  had  the  like 
effect.  She  had  again  been  trusted ;  and  had  gar- 
risoned Perth  with  French  troops,  in  direct  violation 
of  her  pledged  word.  They  could  only  venture  to 
send  her  a  reinfoTcem^ivt  of  IfiOO  Frenchmen  more ; 
and,  on  their  artVvaV,  »\ve  ^i^««fe^^«v\  ^^xswxsAxvder  to 
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take  possession  of  Leith,  the  sea-port  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  fortify  it  on  the  land  side.  This  endeavour 
to  bridle  the  nation,  by  the  help  of  foreign  soldiers, 
was  so  unpopular,  that  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
invited  as  many  of  the  gentry  and  representatives  of 
boroughs  as  would  join  them,  to  meet  together  as  a 
convention  of  the  states,  and  consider  the  state  of 
their  country.  They  assembled,  accordingly,  in 
greater  numbers  than  was  usual  at  the  meeting  of  a 
parliament ;  and  Knox  and  another  eminent  preacher 
were  desired  to  give  their  opinion,  to  this  convention, 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  depriving  the  regent  of  her 
authority.  Knox  was  an  eloquent  man^  and  mighty 
in  tlie  Scriptures^  and  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord  *  ;  but  he  had  not  learned  to  conduct  himself 
as  one  altogether  separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God  f. 
He  was  too  ready  to  mix  in  worldly  strife,  and  to 
take  his  part  in  struggles  for  political  power;  and 
this  infirmity  made  him  reluctant  to  submit  himself 
to  the  commandment,  which  bids  every  soul  be  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers,  for  this  one  reason,  that 
they  are  ordained  of  God  |.  In  this  instance,  in- 
stead of  exhorting  the  convention  to  obey  so  express 
a  command,  and  rather  to  suffer  ill  than  be  found 
resisting  the  ordinance  of  God,  Knox  and  his  col- 
league appear  to  have  been  guilty,  not  only  of  slight- 
ing the  commandment,  but  of  teaching  men  so  §. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  members  of  the  convention, 
though  themselves  possessed  of  no  legal  authority, 
voted  that  the  queen  dowager  had  forfeited  the 
regency ;  and  declared  that  her  claim  to  the  ^, 

people's  obedience  was  annulled  by  that  vote. 

But  though  Elizabeth  had  supplied  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  with  3,000/.,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  their  followers  together ;  and  though  she  again 
sent  them  the  like  sum,  at  the  end  of  this  month,  the 


•  Acts  xviii.  24,  25.  t  Rom.  i.  I. 
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Scotch  were  too  ill-disciplined,  and  too  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  war,  to  gain  any  advantages  over  the 
soldiers  of  France,  commanded  by  experienced  offi* 
cers.  The  garrison  of  Leith  never  made  a  sally 
without  defeating  the  besiegers ;  who  became  dis- 
pirited, and  saw  their  resources  wasting  away.  The 
arrival  of  300  more  Frenchmen  induced  the  lords  to 
retreat  to  Stirling ;  whereby  the  interjacent  district 
was  laid  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  French,  who 
treated  it  as  an  enemy's  country.  The  expectatioo 
of  being  reinforced  by  an  army,  said  to  be  already 
embarked  at  Calais,  now  tempted  the  French  conn 
mander  to  extend  his  operations ;  and  be  accordingly 
sent  a  detachment  across  the  Forth,  to  lay  waste  iti 
northern  shores.  Their  progress  was  watched  by 
James  Stuart,  called  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  a 
base  born  son  of  James  Y. ;  who,  having  been  in- 
decently entrusted  with  the  charge  of  that  priory, 
whilst  yet  a  boy,  that  he  might  be  supplied  with  a 
handsome  revenue  from  funds  devoted,  as  that  mo- 
narch believed,  to  the  promotion  of  sanctity,  had 
quitted  the  Romish  church,  on  coming  to  a  know* 
ledge  of  its  errors ;  and  was,  now,  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman.      The   French,    however,     were   in  fiiB 

march  to  attack  St.   Andrew's,   when  they 
l56o/    descried   a   fleet   steering  into    the   Forth; 

and  taking  for  granted  that  it  brought  them 
the  expected  reinforcement,  they  fired  their  great 
guns,  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  their  supposed 
countrymen.  But,  to  their  surprise,  as  the  fleet 
neared  the  shore,  the  headmost  ship  attacked  and 
captured  two  provision  vessels,  attendant  on  their 
army.  The  French  convoy  from  Calais  had  not 
been  permitted  to  effect  its  purpose.  He,  whom 
even  the  winds  and  the  sea  ohey^  had  sent  a  storm 
which  drove  it  back,  shattered  and  disabled,  on  the 
coast  of  France.  The  fleet  now  anchoring  in  the 
Forth  was  Elizabeth's  ;  and  its  commander  suffered 
the  crews  of  the  ipToV\^\oxv  n^^^^U  to  rejoin  their 
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ich  employers,  with  the  discouraging  news  that 
ilnglish  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
f  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  lords  of 
congregation.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
French  began  their  retreat;  and  as  they  could 
recross  the  Forth,  without  making  a  circuit  which 
ied  them  within  sight  of  Stirling,  they  were  so 
ih  harassed  by  the  prior,  that  before  they  could 
ih  Leith  they  had  suffered  considerable  losses. 
'  conviction  that,  if  French  armies  were  permitted 
ubdue  and  garrison  Scotland,  their  next  employ- 
it  would  be  to  invade  England  from  thence,  had 
iced  Elizabeth  to  act  thus  promptly ;  and  to  take 

decisive  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  Scotch 

their  regent.     At  Berwick,  the  duke  of   p  .  07 
rfolk  was  met  by  delegates  from  the  lords, 
»  covenanted  that  the  Scotch  should  never  suffer 

French  government  to  dictate  laws  to  their 
ntry ;  and  that,  if  England  should  be  invaded^ 
f  would  send  an  army  to  Elizabeth's  aid.    Whilst 

duke  engaged,  in  return,  that  his  sovereign 
aid  lend  them  assistance,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
the  French  were  driven  out  of  Scotland ;  and 
t  whatever  towns  or  fortresses  might  surrender 
he  English  commanders,  should  be  immediately 
sed  at  the  disposal  of  their  Scotch  allies. 
?hi8  negotiation  ended,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton  ad- 
ced  to  the  attack  on  Leith,  at  the  head  of  6,000 
'lish  foot,  and  2,000  horse.  The  thankful  natives 
the  Lowlands  took  care  that  his  camp  should  be 
I  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  the  lords  of  the 
gregation  joined  him,  with  a  host  of  their  follow- 
The  conduct  of  the  siege  did  no  credit  to  the 
itary  skill  of  either  the  Scotch  or  English.  But, 
1st  the  French  garrison  maintained  its  ground, 

queen  regent  died  in  the  neighbouring 
;le  of  Edinburgh.    And  her  brothers,  the 
ises,  having  discovered  a  conspiracy  amongst  the 
nch  nobles  at  home,  which  made  theiu  de^vrou^ 
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to  recall  their  army  from  Scotland,  for  their  own  pro- 
tection,  the  bishop  of  Valence  was  sent  over  from 
Paris ;  and  commissioned  to  make  such  concesdon 
as  he  should  deem  necessary,  for  preventing  the 
Scotch  from  entirely  casting  off  their  absent  safe- 
reign's  authority,  in  the  event  of  the  French  troop 
being  withdrawn.  Secretary  Cecil  was  also  sot 
down  into  the  north,  to  meet  the  French  negotiator! 
And,  after  much  discussion,  they  arranged  the  tenn 
of  what  has  since  been  called  the  Treaty  of  _ 
^  '  Edinburgh.  The  bishop  had  said,  that  1» 
could  not  admit  the  queen  of  Scotland's  subjects  to 
treat  with  her/  as  though  they  were  an  independest 
state ;  and  the  Scotch  lords  had  prudently  acquiesced 
in  having  the  negotiation  conducted  as  between  Elitt* 
beth  on  the  one  side,  and  Francis  and  Mary  on  the 
other ;  considering  that  the  queen  of  England  would 
be  thereby  entitled,  and  pledged,  to  enforce  the  M* 
filment  of  the  terms.  To  Elizabeth  herself  it  was 
conceded,  by  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  that 
queen  Mary  and  her  husband  should  abstain  from 
assuming  the  title,  or  bearing  the  arms,  of  England. 
By  other  articles,  it  was  covenanted,  that  the  French 
army  should  be  withdrawn  from  Scotland. — That  a 
])arliament  should  meet  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  first  of 
the  foliowing  month,  and  should  have  as  full  powers 
as  if  it  had  been  summoned  by  the  king  and  queen. 
That,  as  long  as  queen  Mary  should  continue  to  live 
abroad,  the  government  of  Scotland  should  be  en- 
trusted to  twelve  persons,  of  whom  she  should  name 
seven  out  of  twenty-four  to  be  offered  by  parliament 
for  her  choice. — And  that  this  Scottish  parliament 
should  farther  be  allowed  to  examine  into  the  dis- 
putes about  religion;  and  to  state  its  opinion  con- 
cerning the  same,  to  the  king  and  queen.  It  met 
accordingly,  but  was  far  from  confining  its  proceed- 
ings, on  the  subject  of  religion,  within  the  bounds 
thus  assigned.  Instead  of  preparing  a  memorial,  it 
passed  three  memotaXA^  «i^\.^\^^  xJaa  €.rst  of  which  it 
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Bssented,  in  the  name  of  the  Scotch  nation,  to  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Knox  and  his  associates ; 
by  the  second,  it  transferred  to  civil  judges  the  de- 
asion  of  such  causes  as  had  hitherto  been  tried  in 
the  bishops'  courts ;  and  by  the  third,  it  forbade  the 
oelebration  of  the  mass  under  very  severe  penalties, 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  against  any  person 
who  should  persist,  after  two  convictions,  in  acting 
Against  this  prohibition. 

When  copies  of  these  acts  were  carried  to  the 
EVench  court,  by  sir  James  Sandilands,  that  they 
might  receive  the  queen's  assent,  she  not  only  refused 
it»  but  gave  him  to  understand  that  neither  she  nor 
the  king  had  yet  given  their  sanction  to  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  The  nation  was  now,  however,  so  sepa- 
rmted  from  its  sovereign,  that  her  refusal  to  ratify 
those  important  measures  had  little  other  effect  than 
that  of  irritating  the  Scotch  against  their  queen^s 
French  advisers.  The  unjustifiable  harshness  of  the 
penalties  denounced  by  parliament  against  those  who 
could  not  shake  off  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
mass,  did  not  prevent  the  Scotch  from  receiving  these 
acts  as  laws,  which  needed  nothing  further  to  give 
them  validity.  And  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  had 
■heady  given  Scotland  peace.  For  the  French 
troops  had  been  withdrawn;  and  the  English  had 
returned  home ;  followed  by  the  blessings  of  a  people 
whom  they  had  assisted  in  rescuing  their  national 
independence  from  the  grasp  of  France,  and  in  shak- 
ing off  the  far  more  injurious  bondage  of  popery. 
Never  before,  since  our  forefathers  became  a  nation, 
had  an  English  army  entered  the  territories  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  to  save  it  from  the  oppressor, 
and  to  exercise  no  oppression ;  to  turn  a  national 
enemy  into  a  grateful  ally,  instead  of  gathering  spoil ; 
to  promote  the  extension  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  open 
the  door  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God,  instead  of  forging  chains  for  their  fellow  men. 
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It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  that 
having  publicly  acknowledged  herself  responsible  to 
the  King  of  kings  for  the  use  of  her  power,  her  con- 
duct was  so  far  consistent  with  this  noble  profession, 
that  she  repeatedly  employed  the  resources  of  her 
kingdom  to  aid  an  oppressed  people  in  struggling  for 
freedom,  and  to  protect  the  servants  of  God  noa 
their  persecutors. 

In  the  mean  while,  though  the  queen  of  England's 
public  measures  were  daily  increasing  the  respect 
entertained  for  her,  by  the  majority  of  her  subjects, 
it  was  necessarily  very  offensive  to  the  late  heads  of 
the  Romish  church  to  see  her  thus  engaged  in  break* 
ing  down  its  power,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.    In- 
deed the  displeasure  felt  against  her,  by  the  deposed 
English  prelates,  must  have  made  them  incapable  of 
governing  themselves  by  the  rules  of  common  pru- 
dence, when  archbishop  Heath,  and  bishops  Bonner, 
Bourne  *,  Turberville,  and  Pool,  presented  the  queen 
with  a  memorial,  in  which  they  attributed  the  eccle- 
siastical changes,  made  by  Henry  VHL,  to  his  listen- 
ing to  heretical  and  schismatical  advisers ;  and  de< 
scribed  the  martyrs,  whom  themselves  had  condemned, 
as  malefactors,  upon  whom  God  had  poured  out  his 
wrath !     To  this  memorial  the  queen's    counsellors 
answered  for  their  sovereign ;  and  from  them  these 
prelates  were  fain  to  bear  with  such  rebukes,  for 
their  notorious  inconsistency,  as  they  would  not  listen 
to  from  the  Reformers !     "  Who,  we  pray,"  said  the 
council  in  its  reply,  "  advised  king  Henry,  or  flat- 
tered him,  more  than  you,  good  Mr.  Heath,  when 
you  were  bishop  of  Rochester  ?    Or  than  you,  Mr. 
Bonner,  when  you  were  archdeacon  +  ?  Or  you,  Mr. 
Turberville  ?     Nay,   who  was   more   an    adviser  of 
the  queen's  father,  than  your  great  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner ?     Are  not  ye,  then,  these  heretics  and  schisma- 

•  See  p.  369.  f  See  pp.  171.  184.  213. 
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tics?**  Shortly  after  this,  bishop  White  preached 
a  seditious  sermon  ;  and  Thirlby  *,  more  innocently, 
yet  in  defiance  of  the  law,  attacked  the  Reformation 
from  the  pulpit.  These  things  being  thought  to  be 
CK>nnected  with  other  movements  among  the  partisans 
of  popery,  induced  the  council  to  commit  these  pre- 
lates, as  well  as  bishop  Watson,  and  the  doctors 
Cole  and  Story,  to  the  Tower ;  from  whence,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  shortly  after  removed  again ;  but 
not  all  set  at  liberty.  Bonner  was  sent  to 
the  Marshalsea  prison  ;  where  he  lived  ^15^0^* 
luxuriously,  but  continued  in  confinement  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  There  must  have  been  a  for- 
giving spirit  among  the  Reformers ;  or  else  a  man  so 
deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of  those  whom  they  all 
revered,  and  known  by  various  individuals  to  have 
purposely  aggravated  the  sufferings  which  the  law 
had  allowed  him  to  inflict  on  some  beloved  kinsman 
of  theirs,  a  father  perhaps,  or  a  husband,  or  a  child, 
would  either  have  been  cut  off  by  private  revenge,  or 
would  have  been  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  an  act  of 
attainder  f.  His  less  obnoxious  colleagues  were 
committed  to  the  charge  of  different  Protestant 
bishops,  who  were  to  be  responsible  for  their  safe 
keeping;  but  at  whose  tables  they  sat,  like  other 
guests. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  thus  actively  em- 
ployed in  diminishing  the  power,  and  humbling  the 
partisans  of  the  Romish  church,  Elizabeth  herself 
still  clung  as  yet  to  some  of  its  abuses.  For  some 
months  after  her  accession,  the  popish  custom  of 
having  candles  kept  burning  all  the  day  long  was 
continued  in  the  royal  chapel ;  and  a  crucifix,  or 
image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  was  at  the  same  time 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  decorations.  The  burn- 
ing qf  candles  in  broad  daylight  was  a  superstitious 

•  Seep.  415.  t  Seep.  116. 
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usage,  which  the  Romish  church  had  borrowed  from 
paganbm ;  aud  more  to  be  noted  for  its  absurdity 
than  for  aught  else.  But  the  crucifix  was  notoriously 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  ;  and,  though  Eliza- 
beth did  not  purpose  to  worship  it,  many  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  her  chapel  would  have  been  tempted  to 
do  so.  The  Protestant  bishops  had  therefore  felt  it 
their  duty  to  remonstrate  against  these  things ;  and 
the  queen  had  given  way  to  them  ;  and  the  candles 
and  crucifix  had  both  been  removed.  Yet  so  na- 
tural is  it  for  fallen  man  to  cleave  to  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  so  reluctant  is  he  to  strive  after  that  ele- 
vation to  which  Christ  has  bidden  us  rise  (sayii^, 
God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him^  mu^ 
worship  Him  in  spirit  *),  that  when  the  queen  bad 
surrendered  her  crucifix  she  would  fain  have  bad 
a  cross  without  the  image  set  up  in  every  church; 
as  an  object  to  be  held  in  some  kind  of  honour. 
And  when  the  bishops  opposed  this  also,  she  de- 
clared that,  if  they  persisted  in  thus  objecting  to  her 
opinions,  and  thwarting  her  wishes,  she  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  sees.  Nor  did  she  want  the  power 
to  execute  this  unbecoming  threat.  For  that  ill-de- 
fined authority  over  churchmen,  with  which  her 
supremacy  was  then  considered  as  investing  her, 
would  have  obliged  the  bishops  to  submit  to  being 
so  deprived.  The  queen,  however,  now  reaped  the 
advantage  of  her  care  in  selecting  good  men  to  fill 
the  office  of  bishop.  For,  fearing  God  far  more  than 
they  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  rank^  or  of  worldly 
goods ;  and  remembering,  that  He  hath  declared 
Himself  to  be  a  jealous  God,  who  will  not  suffer 
the  honour,  which  is  His  due,  to  be  shared  by  any 
created  thing,  or  any  work  of  mani*,  the  bishops 
continued  their  remonstrances.  Whilst,  however, 
they  expressed  themselves  firmly,  they  did  not  forget 

*  John  W.  24.  t  See  Isa.  xlii.  8. 
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that  the  same  Scripture  which  says.  Fear  6od»  saith 
also.  Honour  the  king*.  Hence  the  language  of 
their  remonstrances  -  was  in  the  respectful  tone  of 
men  sincerely  desirous  to  be  found  obedient  to  both 
these  precepts  ;  and  they  who  serve  the  Lord  thus 
consistently,  will  generally  be  permitted  to  see,  that 
their  conduct  is  acceptable  unto  God,  and  approved 
of  men.  If  the  queen  seemed,  for  a  while,  too  much 
prejudiced  to  listen  to  their  faithful  council,  she  pre- 
sently granted  permission  to  bihsop  Jewel,  and  to 
Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
images,  freely  and  fully,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  after  that,  she  came  so 
thoroughly  into  their  opinions,  that,  at  a  later  period, 
she  rebuked  a  dean  of  St.  Paul's  who  had  caused  a 
prayer-book,  intended  for  her  use,  to  be  decorated 
with  pictures  of  the  apostles,  as  having  put  a  hin- 
drance in  the  way  of  her  attending  to  the  prayers. 

It  was  whilst  the  Church  of  England  was  governed 
by  bishops,  thus  conspicuously  anxious  to  have  the 
will  of  God  obeyed,  not  merely  to  the  letter,  but  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  revealed  to  man,  that  the 
articles  of  the  confession  of  faith,  compiled  in  king 
Edward's  time  f*  were  once  more  revised.  They 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  with  too  much  care, 
and  the  blessing  of  God  had  too  evidently  been  with 
him  in  the  work,  to  leave  it  necessary  to  make  any 
considerable  alteration  in  them.  A  few  articles, 
however,  were  now  either  modified,  or  made  more 
clear.  There  were  others  relating  to  questions, 
about  which  there  had  either  been  more  reason  to 
dread  erroneous  opinions,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
Reformation  than  now ;  or  else  archbishop  Parker 
thought  that  men  who  should  come  to  different  con- 
clusion respecting  them,  might  still  be  deemed  sound 
members  of  the  same  Church.  By  leaving  out  the 
articles   last  described,   the  whole  number  was  re- 

•  }  Pet  //.  J7.  t  Sec  vv.  'iWi/Ai^. 
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duced  from  forty-two  to  thirty-nine ;  though  some 
new  ones  had  been  introduced  to  meet  new  erron. 
These  improvements  had  not  been  effected  without 
taking  such  full  time  for  thoroughly  examining  the 
subject,  that  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  year  of  the 
queen's  reign,  that  the  archbishop  laid  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  before  the  convocation.  The  interval 
had  allowed  time  for  such  a  change  in  the  members 
of  that  body,  that  it  was  now  again  composed  of 
Protestants ;  and  the  articles  received  their  unani- 
mous assent.  That  the  youth  of  our  land 
1563. '  ^igh^  ^6  early  made  acquainted  with  what 
every  creature,  possessed  of  a  never-dying 
soul  has  more  need  to  understand,  than  to  possess 
any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  namely,  the  ground  on 
which  he  may  hope  for  acceptance  with  God,  this 
same  convocation  gave  its  official  sanction  to  a  cate- 
chism composed  by  dean  Nowel,  at  considerable 
length,  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  chief  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  are  there  stated,  and  dis- 
cussed, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  between  a  teacher 
and  his  scholar.  And  that  the  scholar  might  be 
drawn  on  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and 
might  know,  of  a  surety,  that  his  instructor  was  not 
misleading  him,  by  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments  of  men  *,  this  authorised  catechism  was 
accompanied  with  references  to  those  parts  of  tlie 
word  of  God,  from  whence  the  correctness  of  each 
doctrine  might  be  gathered. 

Ever  since  the  approval  of  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
by  the  convocation,  it  has  been  properly  required 
that  none  should  offer  themselves  for  ministers  of 
our  national  Church,  who  cannot  sincerely  declare 
their  assent  to  the  doctrines,  and  rules  of  discipline, 
laid  down  therein  ;  to  the  doctrines,  as  strictly  har- 
monising with  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  ;  to  the 
rules,  as  consistent  with  its  spirit,  and  as  what  they 
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are  prepared  to  comply  with.     The  fathers  of  the 
English  Church  were,  however,  fully  sensible,  that 
men  of  a  hireling  disposition,  who  would  covet  the 
fleece,  without  feeling  any  desire  to  feed  the  £ock, 
might  easily  obtrude  themselves  into  the  fold,  if  there 
was  no  other  security  for  the  sincerity  of  their  faith 
than  their  willingness  to  subscribe  to  the  Articles. 
Now  the  dioceses,  into  which  England  is  divided, 
are  too  large  to  admit  of  the  bishops  being  personally 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  every 
candidate  for  the  ministry ;  but,  as  there  is  generally 
more  than  one  archdeaconry  in  a  diocese,  the  arch- 
deacon has  a  smaller  district  under  his  inspection. 
He,  therefore,  has  it  in  his  power  to  observe  more 
closely,  and  to  enquire  with  more  particularity,   into 
the  character  of  individuals.     And  hence,  when  any 
persons  were  desirous  to  be  ordained,  it  was  made 
the  archdeacon's  duty  to  present  them  to  the  bishop ; 
after  having  ascertained  their  fitness.     And  it  was 
provided  in  the  ordination  service,  that  the  bishop 
should  begin  it,  by  solemnly  reminding  the  archdea- 
con of  his  responsibility,  in  these   words,    '*  Take 
heed  that  the  persons,  whom  ye  present  unto  us,  be 
apt  and  meet,  for  their  learning  and  godly  conversa- 
tion, to  exercise  their  ministry  duly,  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  edifying  of  His  Church."  Nor  could  the 
ceremony  proceed  until  the  archdeacon  had  pledged 
himself,  that  he  had  **  enquired  of  them,  and  also  ex- 
amined them,  and  thought  them  so  to  be.*'     In  later 
times,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  bishop  to  examine 
personally,  or  by  his  chaplains,  into  the  competency 
of  the  candidates,  as  to  learning ;   but  not  to  admit 
any  one  to  present  himself  for  such  examination, 
without  having  previously  sent  in  a  testimonial  to  his 
character,  under  the  hands  of  three  clergymen ;  in 
which  they  declare,  that  th0y  have  personally  known 
the  candidate   for  at  least   three  years ;  and  that, 
during  that  time,  he  has  not  only  ''  lived  soberly, 
and  honestlj,  and  diligently  applied  \vm\a^l  \.o  V\^ 
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studies/'  but  that  he  baa  lived  piotisly ;  andj 
that  they  ''  believe  in  their  consciences,  that 
person  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  order  of 
deacon  or  priest."    Still,  such  a  testimonial  might  be 
signed    by   persons   incapable    of  judging  whether 
what  they  thus  solemnly  atteat  is  true.     It  is,  thei^ 
fore,  farther  required,  that  the  three  attesting  clerg- 
men  be,  themselves,  possessors  of  benefices;  who 
should  know,  by  the  experience  which  a  faithful  diit 
charge  of  their  duties  ought  to  have  given  th^ 
what  are  the  marks  by  which  true  piety  may  gene- 
rally be  distinguished  from  a  mere  compliance  with 
forms ;  and  who  have  practically  learnt  w^hat  a  steady 
devotion  of  all  the  faculties  to  the  pursuit  of  the  one 
thing  needfuli  is  required  to  make  a  person  "  worthy 
to  be  admitted  "  into  the  especial  service  of  Goa 
Nor  does  the  Church  of  England  content  itself  inth 
these  precautions,  against  the  admission,  into  the 
ministry,  of  persons  unfit  to  perform  its  duties.    She 
knows  that  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  false  propheti, 
which  come  in  sheep's  clothings   but   inwardly  an 
ravening  wolves^;  and  she  has,  therefore,  provided 
that  even  those  who  have  passed  the  above  ordeal, 
shall  still  not  be  dieemed  qualified  to  enter  upon  any 
cure  of  souls,   nor  permitted  to   remove  from  one 
scene  of  duty  to  another,  nor  to  receive  any  promo* 
tion,  unless  they  can  obtain,  at  each  step,  the  like 
attestation  to  the  continued  piety  of  their  lives.  The 
importance  of  the  bbhops'  office,  and  the  power  pos* 
sessed  by  the  crown,  of  dictating  to  cathedral  chap- 
ters f  whom  they  must  elect  for  their  bishops,  made 
it  still  more  necessary  to  have  some  security,  that 
these   overseers    of  the   fiock  of  Christ  should  be 
blameless,  holy^  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort 
and  to  convince  the  gainsayers  %,     As  therefore  the 
person  to  whom  the  crown,  thus,  causesa bishopric  to 

»  Malt.  vu.  15  +  See  Vol.  II.  p  44. 
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be  ofiered,  is,  notwithstanding,  no  bishop,  until  he 
has  been  admitted  into  that  sacred  office  by  the  lay^ 
img  on  of  hands^  the  service  for  the  ordination  of 
bishops  was  so  composed,  that  it  cannot  be  proceeded 
with,   unless  a  still  more  solemn  pledge  be  given  of 
the  party's  fitness,  than  was  required  of  candidates 
for  humbler  situations  in  the  Church.     It  is  after 
haying  joined  in  a  prayer  to  the  Lord,   that  his 
Church  may  be   well  governed;  and   after  having 
fistened  to  portions  of   Scripture,    describing    the 
qualification  to  be  expected  in  him,  and  the  duties 
to  be  performed,  that  two  bishops  must  come  for- 
ward and  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation, 
and  before  God,  that  he  whom  they  then  present 
to  the  archbishop,  *^  to  be  ordained  and  consecrated 
a   bishop,"    is    '^  a  godly  and  well-learned   man.'^ 
.  Thus  was  it  provided,  that  no  clergyman  could  rise 
to  those  conspicuous  stations  in  the  Church,  from 
whence  bishops  were  likely  to  be  selected,  unless, 
besides  his  continuing  stedfast  in  sound  doctrine,  he 
should  have  more  than  once  received  a  voluntary 
testimony  from  his  brethren,  to  the  sanctity  of  his 
conversation,  and  to  his  devotion  to  his  duties  ;  and 
further,  that  if  the  sovereign  should  so  far  abuse  his 
authority,  as  to  name  any  person  to  a  bishopric,  in 
whom  godliness  and  true  learning  were  not  united, 
his  nomination  should  be  rendered  nugatory.     For  if 
the  previously  existing  bishops  were  holy  men,  how 
should  two  of  them  be  prevailed  upon  to  affirm  with 
such  solemnity  what  they  did  not  know  to  be  true  ; 
especially  where  the  purpose  and  end  of  their  agree- 
ment in  falsehood  might  justly  bring  upon  each  that 
awful  rebuke,  Tliou  hast  not  lied  unto  7nen,  but  unto 
God*.     It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  these 
provisions  have  not  proved  sufficient  to  secure  to  our 
Church  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  priesthood  al- 
together holy.     Yet  this  is  no  disparagement  to  the 

♦  Acts  V.  4. 
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prudence  with  which  they  were  devised*  Ood  does 
not  lay  aside  His  power^  and  leave  the  need  of  its 
protecting  influence  to  be  superseded  by  the  wisdom 
of  human  laws.  If  in  one  part  of  His  holy  word  lb 
enjoined  those  who  were  to  build  up  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  wise  as  serpents  *^  it  had  been  writtm 
aforetime  for  their  learnings  that  except  the  I/H 
keep  the  city,  tfte  watchman  waketh  but  in  vaMf. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  needfulness  of  disappointmeflt 
and  shame,  to  keep  the  Church  humbly  conscions  of 
its  dependence  on  His  perpetual  care,  which  madt 
the  Lord  say,  It  must  needs  be,  that  offeneei 
comeX;  and  yet  He  also  said,  all  things  whatsoever 
e  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive^, 
f,  therefore,  the  members  of  our  Church  do  inded 
regret  the  defects  they  perceive  in  it,  let  them  put  op 
the  prayer  of  faith  ||,  without  ceasing,  that  it  w»J 
become  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing  ^, 

Whilst  the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  queen's 
counsellors  had  been  thus  profitably  employed,  her 
statesmen  had  been  much  engaged  in  watching  the 
changes  made  in  the  politics  of  other  courts,  by 
events  which  had  recently  occurred  abroad.     Frao- 

cis  II.  had  died,  without  having  attained  to 
1560^     the  ripeness  of  manhood ;  and    thus,  by  the 

especial  mercy  of  God,  was  England  spared 
the  dangers,  to  its  peace  and  independence,  which 
must  have  resulted,  had  he  lived  to  have  children  by 
Mary,  and  to  bequeath  to  his  heir  the  united  crowns 
of  France  and  Scotland.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  death  of  Francis  did  but  increase  the  difficulties 
of  Elizabeth.  For  when  king  Philip  of  Spain  had 
no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  that,  by  dethroning  her, 
he  should  help  his  neighbour,  the  French  sovereign, 
to  get  possession  of  England,  his  anxiety  to  compen- 

•  Matt.  X.  16.  \  Ys.  c^TLN\\.  I.  J  Matt,  xviii.  7- 
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e  for  an  adulterous  life,  by  destroying  all  protes- 
its  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  no  longer 
scked  by  the  interference  of  self-interested  views ; 
i,  therefore,  it  became  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
1  policy,  from  henceforward,  to  pull  down  such  a 
>p  of  protestantism  as  the  queen  of  England.  In 
ance,  the  influence  of  the  Guises  was  diminished  ; 
cause  the  late  king's  younger  brother  and  successor, 
larles  IX.,  was  more  under  the  management  of  his 
itber,  the  notorious  queen  Catherine  de  Medici  *. 
Bf  however,  hated  the  reformation  as  much  as  the 
lises  did  ;  and  was  more  capable  of  flattering  those 
lom  she  intended  to  ruin,  or  to  murder,  till  she 
did  get  them  into  her  net.  During  the  reign  of 
r  elder  son  Francis,  this  ambitious  woman  had 
en  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  stronger  influence  of 
\  wife;  and  she  now  took  pleasure  in  making 
een  Mary  feel,  in  her  turn,  that  having  become 
t  the  widow  of  a  king,  she  was  no  more  the  impor- 
it  personage  she  had  been.  Mary's  uncles,  the 
lises^  were,  at  the  same  time,  advising  her  to  re- 
m  to  her  own  kingdom ;  with  the  hope  that  her 
dress,  aided  by  the  effect  of  her  beauty  and  cap- 
ating  manners,  would  enable  her  to  recover  that 
irer  of  which  the  crown  had  been  deprived,  when 
i  Scotch  believed  she  would  pass  her  life  a  stranger 
tbem  and  to  their  country.  Scotland,  however, 
s  only  known  to  Mary,  who  had  quitted  it  in  her 
ildhood,  as  having  a  less  genial  climate  than 
ance,  and  as  inhabited  by  a  people  of  ruder  man- 
ps ;  she  would,  therefore,  have  preferred  continu- 
f  to  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  the  French  court,  but  for 
s  slights  she  met  with  from  the  queen-mother. 
fDce  it  was  with  reluctance  she  took  any  steps  to 
spare  for  her  departure.  And  when  she  had  ap- 
ed for  leave  to  make  her  journey  through  England, 
]  was  told,  in  reply,  that  queen  Elizabeth  could 

•  See  vol  iu  p.  603. 
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only  permit  it,  on  condition  of  her  now  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  she  refused  to  do  so.  It,  ki 
consequence,  became  necessary  for  her  to  make  the 
longer  voyage  from  Calais  to  Leitb  ;  and  being  pro- 
vided with  but  two  galleys,  for  the  conveyance  of 
herself  and  retinue,  neither  she  nor  they  were  with- 
out their  fears,  that  Elizabeth's  fleet  might  capture, 
and  convey  them  into  some  Cnglisb  port.  But 
though  Elizabeth  had  let  queen  Mary  know,  by  her 
ambassador,  that  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 
had  bound  her  to  give  up  using  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  was  like  a  declaration  of  hostility,  the 
English  ship  merely  approached  her  galleys  to  ask 
whom  they  had  on  board ;  and  then,  saluting  then, 
allowed  her  to  pass  on  in  peace. 

The  queen  of  Scotland's  galleys  entered  ,tbe 
^I56lf'  harbour  of  Leith  in  a  thick  damp  mist,  though 
it  was  the  height  of  summer.  And  this  un- 
favourable specimen  of  the  climate  in  which  she  was 
to  live,  with  the  ill  accoutred  Scotch  galloways  on 
which  she  and  her  suite  had  to  ride  into  Edinburgh, 
attended  by  the  braying  of  bagpipes,  made  the  queen 
burst  into  tears,  whilst  she  thought  of  the  bright 
skies  of  France,  and  lamented  to  a  French  nobleman, 
who  rode  near  her,  that  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
which  had  long  attended  her  steps  in  his  nsXvre 
country,  were  all  gone  by  to  her.  If  these  little 
things  drew  tears  from  Mary's  eyes,  a  wise  man 
might  have  wept  to  see  this  young  and  beautiful 
queen ;  but  too  susceptible  to  all  the  temptations 
which  attend  on  youth,  and  beauty,  and  ranic, 
trained  up  in  the  midst  of  a  dissolute  and  godless 
court,  where  treachery  was  called  policy,  and  a 
strong  delusion  *,  the  true  faith  ;  having  no  more  ex- 
perience than  nineteen  years  of  age  not  completed, 
could  give ;  and  untaught  to  seek  for  wisdom  from 
above;  yet  about  to  undertake  the  government  of  a 
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urbulent  nation ;  of  nobles,  who,  as  we  shall  soon 
ee^  could  do  the  work  of  assassins  ;  and  of  a  people, 
rho  regarded  her  as  an  idolater.  She  was  come, 
Qdeed,  into  a  country,  where  the  truth  was  now 
mblicly  preached.  But,  unhappily,  she  had  not  re- 
wived  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  she  might  be  saved* ; 
indlt  certainly  did  not  come  before  her  in  an  inviting 
ihape,  when  Knox  occasionally  appeared  at  court, 
m  the  organ  of  the  reformers.  For  though  she  bade 
(nm  speak  to  her  freely,  and  he  did  deliver  his  mind 
to  her  with  unshrinking  honesty,  he  seems  never  to 
bave  come  into  her  presence  without  exhibiting,  in 
Us  demeanour  and  conversation,  the  sternness  of  the 
kWf  instead  of  the  affectionate  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
For  a  little  while,  however,  the  queen  of  Scotland 
conducted  herself  with  prudence;  putting  herself 
nder  the  guidance  of  two  persons  much  looked  up 
to  for  their  abilities, — the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  on 
whom  she  presently  conferred  the  title  of  earl  of 
Murray ;  and  Maitland,  whom  she  made  her  secre- 
tary. The  rest  of  her  council  was  exclusively  formed 
of  protestants.  And  she  asked  no  favour  for  her 
own   religion,   save  that  she  might  have  the  mass 

Crformed  in  her  own  chapel.  Elizabeth  still  urged 
r  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  though 
Mary  would  not  consent  to  sanction  all  its  conces- 
nons,  she  offered  to  disclaim  having  any  right  to  the 
crown  of  England,  whilst  occupied  by  queen  Eliza- 
betfay  or  by  her  posterity,  provided  her  title  to  being 
Ae  next  heir  should  be  guaranteed  by  an  act  of  the 
English  parliament.  This  offer  was  peremptorily 
rejected  by  Elizabeth ;  who  thought  it  politic  to 
keep  all  the  claimants  to  the  succession  in  doubt, 
whether  she  might  not  interfere  to  alter  its  regular 
course.  Yet  it  was  so  reasonable,  and  Mary's 
conduct,  in  other  respects,  showed  such  a  defer- 
ence to  the  English  queen's  opinion,  that  the  latter 

•  2  Thess.  V.  10. 
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could  not  well  continue  to  be  angry  with  1 
kiniwoman. 

Queen  Mary  was  doomed^  howeveri  t 
object  of  suspicion  to  Protestanta,  becaua 
fluence  of  the  Guises  was  known  to  be  of  pi 
authority  with  her,  and  their  hatred  of  the  ] 
tion  now  broke  out  with  more  violence  tl 
As  a  dowager  queen  of  France,  Mary  still 
an  income  from  that  country;  and  the 
Vassy,  in  Champagne,  was  governed  in  i 
by  a  person  who  received  ita  rents  for 
Vassy  contained  above  1200  Protestants; 
aunt  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  living  hard 
plained  to  the  duke  of  Guise  of  the  publi 
which  they  worshipped  God,  after  the  n 
the  reformed  Church.  He,  and  the  cari 
brother,  accordingly  entered  Vassy,  on  tfa 

day,  with  a  large  retinue ;  and  allov 
^&62/    servants  to  attack  the  'meeting-how 

Protestants  with  drawn  swords,  and 
sacre  a  number  of  them ;  shooting  severa! 
attempted  to  escape  through  the  roof.  As 
national  convention,  called  together  in  the  kin 
had  issued  an  edict,  but  six  weeks  before,  p 
the  Protestants  to  serve  God  openly,  after  1 
way,  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  edict 
have  been  strictly  inquired  into,  and  the  per 
punished.  But  if  Catherine  de  Medici  had 
to  maintain  the  toleration,  promised  by  t 
the  Guises  were  too  powerful  to  be  a 
They  very  soon  after  got  possession  of  tl 
king's  person,  and  obliged  her  to  receive  the 
In  the  meanwhile,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  | 
Conde,   had   appealed   to  queen  Catherim 

{'ustice  done  to  his  brethren,  the  Protests 
le  now  appealed  to  the  French  nation,  to 
in  liberating  her,  and  their  young  sovereign 
hands  of  a  tacl\oT\,     TVve  ma|ority  of  tb 
however,  were  too  -oxe^xxd^efe^  \w  ^v^wa  ^ 
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not  to  detest  its  opponents.  Hence  far  bloodier 
massacres  than  that  at  Vassy  were,  in  a  short  time, 
perpetrated  by  the  troops  of  the  Guises,  in  various 
French  towns,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Protestants.  And 
vhen  the  Protestant  forces,  under  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  retaliated  on  the  senseless  images  of  saints, 
which  decorated  the  cathedral  of  Tours,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  in  the  height  of  its  indignation,  passed 
an  edict,  forbidding  the  Protestants  the  use  of  fire 
or  water ;  and  calling  on  all  the  kind's  subjects,  to 
take  up  arms  against  them,  and  to  kill  them,  where- 
ever  met  with.  And  in  the  churches,  where  prayer 
should  have  been  offered  up  to  the  Lord,  that  His 
word  might  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified  *,  this 
edict  for  exterminating  the  only  portion  of  their  na- 
tion who  truly  loved  that  blessed  word,  was  read  by 
the  priests  from  their  pulpits.  Thus  were  the  thief 
and  the  murderer  let  loose  upon  the  Protestants ; 
the  one  being  encouraged  to  fly  upon  their  spoil,  and 
the  other  to  take  the  life  of  the  man  he  hated,  under 
colour  of  obeying  this  sanguinary  edict. 

In  their  distress  the  Huguenots  cried  to  queen 
£lizabeth  for  help;  and,  after  urging  the  French 
government,  in  vain,  to  spare  subjects  who  wished  to 
live  peaceably,  she  let  the  prince  of  Conde  know, 
that  an  EngUsh  army  should  be  sent  over  to  his  as- 
sistance, provided  the  Protestants  would  put  the  sea- 
port of  Havre  into  her  hands ;  as  a  place  of  security 
for  disembarking  her  forces,  and  to  give  her  some 
advantage  in  making  terms  with  their  government,  if 
they  should  resign  the  struggle.  The  condition  was 
accepted  ;  and  4,000  Englisii  infantry,  with  q^j  3 
1,^00  horse,  landed  a  few  weeks  after,  at 
Havre,  to  the  great  joy  of  its  inhabitants.  The  queen 
engaged  that  they  should  be  followed  by  as  many 
more.  But  she,  at  the  same  time,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, announcing  to  the  French  nation,  that,  so  far 

•  2  Thegs.  ui.  1. 
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from  intending  to  make  war  upon  their  young  king, 
she  hoped  to  contribute  to  his  being  set  at  liberty; 
by  making  this  elLertion  to  protect  her  own  kingdom, 
and  those  faithful  subjects  of  his  crown  who  upheld 
the  cause  of  true  piety,  from  the  ambitious  designs 
and  injustice  of  the  Guises.  The  Protestants  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland  had  also  come  forward  in 
arms,  to  the  aid  of  their  French  brethren.  So  that, 
though  the  prince  of  Conde  was  taken  prisoner  in  t 

!)itched  battle,  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  Huguenots, 
laving  still  an  able  leader  in  admiral  Coligny,  and 
being  thus  supported  from  abroad,  proved  too  strong 
to  be  treated  as  the  Parisian  parliament  had  decreed. 
Before  the  winter  ended,  the  duke  of  Guise  was  as- 
sassinated by  a  fanatical  youth,  named  Poltrot ;  who 
fancied  himself  authorized  to  cut  off  so  mischievoos 
a  persecutor.     Had  Poltrot  duly  honoured  the  word 
of  GoD,  the  commandment.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder, 
would  have  been  enough  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
so  exceeding  wickedly  ;  but  he  had  chosen  to  tempt 
God,  by  asking  for  a  sign,  whether  He  disapproved 
of  his  purpose ;    and  the  Lord  left  him  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  heart.     But  whilst  one  unhappy 
sinner  was   thus   permitted  to  become    the    instru- 
ment of  destruction  to  another,  the  Huguenots,  who 
proved  themselves  to  be  unjustly  charged  with  insti- 
gating Poltrot  to  the  commission  of  his   crime,  were 
gainers,  for  the  present,  by  the  unexpected  removal 
of  their  inveterate  enemy.    For  Catherine  de  Medici 
now  felt  herself  again  at  liberty  ;  and,  wanting  the 
support  of  Cond6  and  Coligny,  to  prevent  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Guise  faction  from  obtaining  the  same 
ascendancy  at  court,  as  the  late  duke  had  possessed, 
she  pressed  upon  the  royal  council  the  desirableness 
of  granting  the  Huguenots  any  terms,  rather  than 
allow  the  English  army  an  excuse  for  continuing, 
one  day  longer,  on  the  soil  of  France.      Her  argu- 
ments and  influence  ^\e>iaUed*    And  a  treaty  was 
drawn  up,  and  svgtved  mx)cv  Cg^  ^wwiw^'Nmk^^  own 
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ly  which  declared,  that  all  the  prince  of  Mar.  19, 
de  and  the  protestants  had  lately  done,      ^^^^' 

no  breach  of  the  obedience  due  to  their  sove- 
1 ;  and  again  gave  them  a  right  to  meet  freely 
openly  for  religious  worship,  wherever  they  had 
I  before  used  so  to  meet,  or  wherever  any  pro- 
mt nobleman  possessed  a  certain  jurisdiction. 
6  had  Elizabeth's  power  been  once  more  sue- 
fully  exerted,  to  save  the  true  worshippers  of 
1ST  from  the  hand  of  the  persecutor.  But  when 
jueen  of  England  would  have  kept  the  town  of 
re,  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  restoration  of 
is,  her  general  either  found,  or  thought  it  un-^ 
We ;  and  surrendered  it  to  the  French  j^j  23 
I  army,  the  very  day  before  the  arrival 
I  English  fleet,  in  which  the  queen  had  sent  his 
son  fresh  supplies,  and  a  powerful  reinforce- 
I* 

;  Elizabeth's  accession,  she  had  found  her  trea- 
not  merely  empty,  but  loaded  with  the  debts 
rred  by  her  father;  by  the  ministers  of  Edward 

and  by  queen  Mary.    And  her  first  parliament 

in  consequence,  given  her  a  subsidy;  besides 
;rant  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  subsidy, 
iyev,  which  consisted  of  two-fifteenths  and 
189  was  but,  in  other  words,  a  licence  to  raise 
K)/.  by  parochial  assessment  *.  The  tonnage 
poundage,  which  it  had  by  this  time  become 
.  to  grant  the  sovereign  for  life  f ,  was  a  fixed 

of  the  kind  we  should  now  call  customs,  levied 
3  sea  ports ;  and  foreign  merchants  were  charged 
le  the  sums  demanded  of  natives  for  the  same 
es.  The  sources  of  revenue  which  the  crown 
msed,  independent  of  any  taxes  voted  in  par- 
nt,  formed,  however,  much  the  larger  part  of 
)vereign's  regular  income.  Such  were  the  fines 
I  in  courts  of  justice  ;  the  profits  arising  from 

See  vol,  w  p.  611,  note.  \  See  no\.  \u  ^*b^. 
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tile  feudal  usage^  which  gave  the  sovereign  a  right 
to  take  charge  of  the  landed  estates  of  minors,  and 
to  sell  their  marriages  * ;  and  the  rents,  or  fines, 
levied  upon  the  crown  lands.  To  these  should  be 
added,  the  ecclesiastical  tenths  and  first-fruits;  taxes 
which  the  parliament  had  not  taken  upon  itself  to 
impose  on  the  clergy.  It  had  found  their  benefices 
subjected  to  these  payments,  by  the  authority  of  the 
long  pretended  head  of  the  church ;  and  had  but 
passed  a  law  for  transferring  them  from  the  pope  to 
the  English  sovereign.  From  all  together,  omittii^ 
the  subsidy,  which  was  a  special  grants  and  but 
rarely  asked  for,  in  this  reign,  the  queen's  yearly 
revenue  is  computed  to  have  been  about  3OO,000{., 
whilst  her  regular,  unavoidable  expenditure,  is  not 
estimated  at  more  than  1 10,000/.,  including  40,000^ 
a  year  for  the  royal  household,  ^,000/.  for  the 
queen's  private  purse,  and  30,000/.  for  the  navy.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  change  the  sums  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  Elizabeth's  time,  or  henceforward,  to 
express  the  amount  in  modern  money  containing  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  ;  for  the  queen  had  borrowed 
200,000/.  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  to  enable  her  to 
improve  the  coinage ;  and  had  brought  it  to  its 
present  standard,  after  having  been  so  debased  that 
twenty  shillings,  if  melted  down,  would  have  yielded 
less  silver  than  5^.  of  our  money  f.  But  though 
1,000/.  of  queen  Elizabeth's  money  was  the  same 
sum  as  1,000/.  now,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  the 
same  quantity  of  silver,  it  was  of  much  greater  value. 
For  the  value  of  any  commodity,  whether  it  be  silver, 
or  iron,  depends  upon  how  much  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  it  will  purchase.  If  money  buys  corn,  it  is 
equally  true  that  corn  buys  money.  And  the  pro- 
ductive silver  mines  of  Potosi,  having  been  worked 
so  long,  cannot  but  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
silver  cheaper ;  by  sending  large  quantities  of  it  into 

♦  See  p.  11,  and  vo\.  \.  ^.  42\,  \  ^iwt>^^ 
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the  market  every  year^  Hence,  whereas,  after  a 
good  harvest,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  a  farmer 
could  only  purchase  eight  shillings  with  a  quarter 
of  wheat,  the  farmer  of  our  times  can  buy  sixty-four 
shillings  with  the  same  quantity.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  queen  had  occasion  to  buy  corn,  to  pro- 
vision her  fleet,  1,000/.  would  purchase  as  much  as 
SyOOO/.  will  now,  and  was  therefore  as  valuable. 

If  the  statement  above  given,  of  the  queen's  ordi- 
nary expenditure,  be  correct,  it  follows  that  her 
government  was  conducted  with  such  prudence,  as 
to  leave  at  her  disposal  an  annual  surplus  of  190,000/. 
which  would  go,  at  least,  as  far  as  a  million  and  a 
half  at  the  present  day.  Still,  however,  the  pay- 
ment of  her  predecessors*  debts,  with  the  heavy 
uiterest  accruing  till  they  were  paid  off* ;  the  im- 
provement of  the  coinage  ;  the  augmentation  of  the 
navy;  and  the  succours  sent  to  the  Scotch  and 
French  protestants,  both  in  men  and  money,  had 
left  the  treasury,  once  more,  so  nearly  empty,  that 
the  queen  felt  it  necessary  to  summon  a  new  par- 
liament, and  ask  for  another  subsidy,  the  war  in 
France  being  not  then  ended.  Her  request  was 
cheerfully  complied  with  by  the  commons.  And  as 
church  property  was  not  liable  to  be  taxed,  towards 
paying  the  subsidy,  the  clergy  of  the  two  provinces  + 
assembled  in  their  respective  houses  of  convocation, 
and  voted  her  a  gift  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound  out 
of  their  incomes  for  that  year. 

When  this  parliament  met,  its  most  in- 
fluential members  were  much  alarmed  by 
rumours  of  the  secret  machinations  of  Pius  IV.  On 
coming  to  his  popedom,  he  had  sent  off  a  nuncio  to 
Elizabeth,  with  offers  of  especial  favour ;  provided 
she  would  bring  her  kingdom  back  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  when  he  learned  that  she  would  not  even 
suffer  his  nuncio  to  enter  England,  he  became  her 

•  See  p.  433.  \  See  ^,  \W  viQ\.t. 
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bitter  foe ;  and  expended  large  sums  to  raise  up 
enemies  against  her.  To  prevent  this  intriguing 
pope,  therefore,  from  finding  any  of  the  queen's 
subjects  willing  to  abet  his  designs,  the  parliament 
resolved,  that  '*  the  fautors  *  of  the  usurped  power 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  being  grown  to  marvellous  out- 
rage and  licentious  boldness,  do  now  require  more 
sharp  restraint  and  correction  of  laws  than  hitherto, 
in  the  time  of  the  queen's  majesty's  most  mild  and 
merciful  reign,  have  been  used."  In  voting  this  re- 
solution, the  parliament  seems  not  to  have  duly 
weighed  the  *'  sharpness"  of  that  '*  restraint"  which 
the  law  had  already  imposed  f  upon  such  as  were 
not  yet  brought  to  see  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  which  other  laws  had  so  lately  required  them 
to  uphold.  And  the  hostility  of  those,  who  still 
clung  to  the  tenets  of  that  erring  church,  must 
necessarily  have  been  increased  by  the  still  sharper 
restraint  of  the  act,  to  which  the  above  resolution 
served  as  a  preamble  J.  For,  by  this  new  act,  any 
person  who  should  advisedly  extol,  or  maintain,  the 
pope's  claim  to  his  recently  acknowledged  authority, 
or  who,  in  other  words,  should  dare  to  argue  for 
popery,  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of  a  praemunire; 
that  is,  to  forfeit  all  his  property  and  the  capability 
of  ever  possessing  any  :  and,  upon  a  second  convic- 
tion, he  was  to  be  liable  to  the  horrid  punishment 
for  high  treason.  By  other  clauses,  in  the  same  act, 
all  teachers  and  officers  were  made  liable  to  the  same 
excessive  penalties,  for  a  first  and  second  refusal,  to 
take  the  oath  which  described  the  queen's  supre- 
macy §.  It  is  true  that  no  person  was  compellable  to 
become  a  teacher  or  officer  of  the  law,  whose  con- 
science, not  allowing  him  to  take  this  oath,  would 
have  exposed  him  to  these  penalties.  And  the  state 
has  a  right,  if  deemed  necessary  for  its  safety,  to 

♦  Favourers.  f  See  p.  454. 
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exclude  any  person,  or  class  of  persons^  from  hold- 
ing any  such  posts  or  offices  as  make  the  holders  a 
part  of  the  governing  body.  But  this  law  was  not 
merely  too  severe  in  imposing  such  penalties ;  espe- 
cially for  the  refusal  to  take  the  oath;  since  a 
refusal  hurts  no  one.  It,  farther,  gave  the  lord 
chancellor  the  dangerous  power  of  authorising  com- 
missioners to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  per- 
sons not  holding  any  office;  and  to  make  them, 
thereby,  liable  to  the  penalties.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  clauses  intended  to  mitigate  the  general 
harshness  of  this  act.  But  the  exceptions  took  away 
all  the  merit  of  one  of  them ;  for  it  ordered,  that  a 
second  tender  of  the  oath,  making  the  refuser  liable 
to  suffer  as  a  traitor,  should  not  be  urged  upon  any 
persons,  except  ecclesiastics.  Or  persons  absenting 
themselves  from  church,  Or  such  as  should  write.  Or 
speak,  against  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  Or  such  as  were  discovered  to  attend 
mass.  Another  mitigating  clause  exempted  the 
popish  peers  from  having  the  oath  put  to  them ;  on 
the  ground  that  "  the  queen  was  otherwise  suffici- 
ently assured  of  th^ir  fidelity  and  loyalty."  But 
though  Roman  catholics  were  thus  enabled  to  retain 
their  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  influence 
of  a  single  vote  was  much  more  important,  from  the 
low  number  of  the  peers  *,  they  were  thenceforward 
excluded,  by  this  law,  from  the  house  of  commons. 
For  it  declared,  that  every  person  elected  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  should  have  the  oath  ad- 
ministered to  him ;  and  that  if  he  refused  to  take 
it,  his  election  should  be  deemed  a  nullity ;  though 
it  spared  the  refuser  any  further  penalty. 

The  reformers  of  the  church  had  a  perfect  model 
to  refer  to,  for  guidance  in  their  task.  Because  the 
doctrines  taught,  and  the  precepts  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures,  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  did 

*  See  p.  446. 
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not  proceed  from  the  improvable  wisdom  of  nattl« 
rally  sagacious  meiii  but  from  those  who  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  *«  But  political 
wisdom  must  be  gathered  from  experience :  so  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  statesmen  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  days^  though  wiser  than  any  who  had 

I)receded  them,  should  seldom  have  undertaken  to 
egislate,  without  enacting  laws  of  which  the  worldi 
now  that  it  is  grown  older,  clearly  perceives  the  in- 
discretion. Yet  the  next  act  to  be  noticed  fi  being 
the  very  important  law  which  first  gave  authority  to 
parish  officers  to  levy  poor's  rates^  was  a  wise  act, 
and  peculiarly  worthy  of  Christian  legislators,  as 
drawn  up  and  passed  by  this  parliament ;  but  has 
been  made  exceedingly  mischievous  in  our  own  days, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  perverted,  by  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  its  execution.  For  in  this 
act,  as  also  in  the  fuller  one  passed  at  the  latter  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  J,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
English  poor  laws,  the  statesmen  of  those  days  ex- 
pressly declared  that  it  was  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  paupers  as  could  not  work,  being  lame, 
impotent,  old,  or  blind;  that  overseers  were  au- 
thorised to  compel  the  parishioners  to  provide,  by 
requiring  them  to  pay  such  rates  as  should  be  found 
necessary.  Neither  of  these  acts  sanctioned  the 
giving  any  money,  out  of  the  poor's  rate,  to  able- 
bodied  paupers.  But  if  there  were  such,  having  no 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  or  burdened  with  large 
families,  the  overseers  were  empowered  to  purchase 
materials  for  setting  them  or  their  children  to  work ; 
so  as  to  give  them  the  means  of  earning  what  might 
be  gained  thereby.  It  had  probably  never  happened 
before,  that  the  rich  and  the  noble,  of  any  nation, 
had  thus  obliged  themselves  to  submit  to  a  perpetual 
tax,  in  order  that  the  able-bodied  poor  man  might 
never  want  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  ;  and 

•  2  Pet.  i.  21 .  ^5  ^\vx.  t.  •^.  \  ^^.  ^^ix.  c.  2. 
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that  the  sufferer  under  unavoidable  infirmities  might 
not  only  be  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  but 
might  be  exempted  from  the  terror  of  perishing, 
through  the  want  of  what  his  own  exertions  could 
not  procure^  But,  within  these  few  years,  a  lament- 
able abuse  of  this  law  has  been  rapidly  increasing ; 
especially  in  the  southern,  and  south-western,  coun- 
ties of  England.  These  are  agricultural  districts ; 
and  the  overseers  are,  generally,  persons  living  on 
what  they  can  make  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  of 
labour,  after  paying  the  labourers'  wages.  To  such 
persons   it  will  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  they  are 

I  promoting  their  own  interests,  by  giving  the  married 
abourlng  paupers  an  addition  to  their  wages  out  of 
the  poor's  rate.  Because  a  labourer  of  this  class, 
being  no  longer  dependent  upon  his  earnings  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  but  upon  the  willingness 
of  the  vestrymen  to  vote  him  an  allowance  adequate 
to  his  wants,  finds  it  prudent  to  gain  their  favour, 
by  consenting  to  take  less  for  his  labour  than  the 
worth  of  the  work  done  ;  the  difference  being  made 
up  to  him  from  the  poor's  rates,  to  which  his  em- 
ployers reflect  that  they  are  not  the  only  contri- 
butors* But  when  a  labourer's  livelihood  is  thus 
made  independent  of  his  earnings,  it  also  becomes, 
too  obviously,  independent  of  his  industry ;  and  he, 
therefore,  soon  yields  to  the  temptations  which  in- 
vite him  to  idleness.  In  the  meanwhile  the  accept- 
ance by  one  large  class  of  labourers,  of  a  less  price 
than  their  employers  could  reasonably  have  afforded 
to  give  them  for  their  labour,  necessarily  obliges 
others  to  sell  their  labour  also  at  the  same  rate ;  as 
otherwise  they  could  rarely  find  an  employer.  Of 
these,  the  unmarried  pauper  cannot  but  perceive, 
that,  by  having  a  family,  he  too  may  establish  a 
claim  to  a  pension  for  life,  from  the  poor's  rates,  in 
addition  to  what  he  can  now  earn,  so  he  quickly 
marries,  and  his  children  become  a  burden  to  the 
place  of  tbeir  birtb,  as  fast  as  the'j  com^  vcvXq  ^Jc\fc 
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world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  peasantry,  the  labourers  who  have 
resisted  all  temptations  to  self-indulgence,  till  the 
blessing  of  God  on  their  patient  toil  has  enabled  them 
to  become  possessors  of  a  cottage,  perhaps  of  a  ga^ 
deUy  these  men  find  that  the  result  of  all  their  absti- 
nence and  industry  has  been  to  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  overseers  to  award  them  any  allowance  from 
the  poor's  rates;  whilst  the  nominal  low  price  paid  for 
a  pauper's  labour,  has  become  the  price  for  which 
they  must  really  sell  theirs.  In  fact,  where  the  poor's 
laws  are  thus  abused,  they  make  the  owner  of  a  cot- 
tage feel  that  the  interference  of  the  law  has  phced 
him  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  sluggard  and  the 
spendthrift.  They,  like  him,  live  rent  free;  inas- 
much as  the  overseer  pays  their  rent.  When,  how- 
ever, all  three  have  received  their  wages,  the  paupers 
can  proceed  to  the  parish  o£Scers  for  additional  pay 
from  the  poor's  rate  ;  and  the  misinterpreters  of  the 
law  have  taught  them,  that,  if  they  have  large  fa- 
milies, they  can  demand  so  much  as  will  enable  them 
to  carry  home,  or  to  the  alehouse,  a  larger  sum  than 
the  cottager  has  received  ;  even  though  he  may  have 
found  an  employer  willing  to  pay  somewhat  more  for 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  than  for  their  listless  perform- 
ance of  their  task.  Perhaps  he,  too,  has  a  family.  His 
character,  for  sobriety  and  industry,  may  have  led 
some  female,  of  decent  habits,  to  think  herself  happy 
in  being  invited  to  become  his  wife,  and  to  share  his 
cottage ;  having  before  her  a  reasonable  hope  that 
their  past  and  intended  economy  would  enable  them 
to  live  exempt  from  the  wretchedness  and  the  temp- 
tations of  squalid  poverty;  and  trusting  to  see  their 
children  profit  by  the  village  school,  from  whence 
the  pauper  is  compelled  by  the  parish  officers  to 
withdraw  his  children,  just  as  they  begin  to  be  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  what  is  taught,  that  they 
may  earn  a  few  half-pence,  to  the  abating  of  their 
father's  allowance.    ^weVv  \vo^^  ^\^  ^^waai  hut  to 
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be  disappointed.  The  price  of  labour,  in  a  well- 
peopled  country,  can  but  rarely  exceed  what  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  moderately  nu- 
merous family ;  and  where  some  millions  are  annually 
employed  •  in  lowering  wages,  and  in  offering  pre- 
miums  for  improvident  marriages,  the  price  of  labour 
must  soon  fall  too  low  to  enable  the  most  abstemious 
labourer  to  maintain  such  a  family.  The  cottager 
is,  therefore,  first  entangled  with  debts  for  food  and 
clothing,  and  then  constrained  to  raise  money  by 
mortgaging  his  loved  little  tenement.  If  sickness 
enter  his  family,  the  poor's  rate  is  already  too  bur- 
dened to  allow  of  the  overseers  giving  the  least  help 
to  one  still  a  possessor  of  property.  And  when  old 
age  comes  upon  him,  if  not  before,  the  cottage  is 
sold ;  its  late  owner  is  kept  alive  from  the  pauper's 
fund,  on  the  lowest  practicable  scale ;  and  thought- 
ful neighbours  remark,  how  useless  it  was  for  him 
to  slave  and  to  save.  In  the  meanwhile  a  farmer, 
for  example,  gains  somewhat  by  such  misapplication 
of  the  poor's  rate  ;  because  a  portion  of  what  would, 
otherwise,  have  been  the  expense  of  cultivating  his 
farm,  has,  in  fact,  been  paid  for  him  by  the  shop- 
keeper, or  by  the  professional  man.  But,  presently, 
there  is  a  competition  for  his  farm ;  the  expense  thus 
saved  is  calculated  by  the  competitors,  and  a  higher 
rent  is,  in  consequence,  o£Eered  for  the  land.  The 
in-coming  tenant  derives,  thenceforward,  no  advan- 
tage from  this  mischievous  system,  unless  he  can 
carry  the  abuse  still  farther.  Sooner,  or  later,  the 
landowners  must  be  the  only  gainers,  by  a  system 
which  encourages  able-bodied  paupers  to  look  to 
the  poor's  rate  for  protection  from  the  natural  re- 
sults of  any  improvidence.  But  the  country  magis- 
trates are  land-owners ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  rents  being  increased,  through  their  sanction- 

*  The  portion  of  the  poor*s  rates  actually  expended  on  paupers,  in 
1828^  amounted  to  6,332,0001. 
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ing  a  direct  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  acts  of 
queen  Elizabeth^  will  assuredly  make  them  the  more 
zealous  to  correct  the  evil,  when  they  can  no  longer 
avoid  seeing  what  misery  it  is  producing  among  the 
peasantry ;  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  being 
influenced,  by  mercenary  motives,  to  neglect  their 
duty. 

In  passing  the  law  which  has  given  occasion  for 
the  above  remarks,  the  legislators  of  queen  Elizar 
beth's  days  exhibited  a  fatherly  care  for  the  poorest 
of  their  feiiow-subjects ;  and  in  their  next  act  *  they 
treated  all  the  labouring  classes  as  children.  But  it 
was  as  children  who  are  ruled  by  very  peremptory 
parents ;  who  will  not  suffer  them  to  have  any  choice 
of  their  own,  as  to  what  they  shall  do,  or  what  they 
shall  leave  undone.  By  this  dictatorial  act,  the 
parliament  not  only  put  the  determination  of  what 
should  be  the  wages  for  every  description  of  artizan 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  justices,  and  sentenced  every 
employer  to  imprisonment  if  he  should  presume  to 
give  higher;  but  it  authorised  petty  tradesmen  to 
compel  any  such  persons  to  serve  them,  in  their 
several  crafts,  as  were  known  to  have  once  learned 
the  same,  and  were  not  possessed  of  property  to  a 
specified  amount.  And  as  for  those  who  had  never 
been  apprentices,  any  farmer  might  insist  on  having 
them  for  labourers,  at  any  period  of  their  lives, 
between  twelve  and  sixty ;  unless  they  belonged  to, 
or  were  preparing  for,  some  superior  situation*  By 
a  still  more  objectionable  clause  t,  any  unmarried 
female,  between  twelve  and  forty  years  of  age,  whom 
two  discreet  burgesses  of  any  town  corporate  should 
think  meet  to  serve,  might  be  sent  to  jail,  if  she 
would  not  consent  to  become  the  servant  of  any 
master  to  whom  they  chose  to  assign  her ;  and  on 
such  terms  as  they  chose  to  approve. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  previous  mea- 

•  5  EUz.  c.  4.  \  ^^'sCxwv'i.v 
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sures,  the  last  act  of  this  session  of  parliament  was 
unexceptionably  praiseworthy  ^.     By  it,  the  Welch 
bishops  were  enjoined  to  take  such  order  amongst 
themselves,  for  the  souls'  health  of  the  flocks  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  that  the  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  might  be  exactly  translated  into 
the  Welch  tongue ;  and  that  copies  thereof  might  be 
80  placed,  in  every  church  throughout  Wales,  as 
that  the  people  should  have  free  access,  to  peruse 
the  same,  at  all  convenient  hours.     It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  like  care  had  been  taken  to  provide 
the  queen's  Irish  subjects  with  the  means  of  learning 
all  those  *'  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know, 
and  to  believe,  for  his  soul's  health."     But,  in  all  that 
was  done  to  establish  protestantism  in  Ireland,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  were  treated  as  a  people 
too  rude  and  ignorant  to  be  won  over  by  arguments. 
The  queen's  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  had  not 
called  the  Irish  parliament  together,  till  the  laws  for 
abolishing  popery  had  been  not  only  enacted,  but 
carried  into  effect  throughout  England  ;  and,  when 
it  met,  only  two  of  the  Irish  bishops  exerted  them- 
selves in  defence  of  popery;  though  they  had  all 
been  papists,  by  profession,  up  to  this  time.     Hence 
acts,    similar  to   those   of  queen   Elizabeth's   first 
English  parliament,  were  now  readily  passed  in  Ire- 
land ;  yet   with   one   mischievous   exception.      For 
whereas  it  had  been  enacted  in  England,  that  the 
service  of  the  church  should  be  performed  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  the  Irish  parliament  peti- 
tioned the  queen  to  consent  that,  in  those  churches 
of  Ireland  where  the  minister  was  unacquainted  with 
the  English  tongue,  he  might  still  be  permitted  to 
officiate  in  Latin ;  alleging,  as  a  pretext,   that  the 
Irish  language  was  too  difficult  to  be  printed,  and 
that  few  could  read  the  Irish  letters.    Now,  whether 
the  Scriptures  were  read  in  English,  or  in  Latin, 
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could,  apparently,  be  of  no  importance  to  a  congre- 

{Ration  who  understood  neither.     But  by  obtaining 
eave  to  continue  the  use  of  a   Latin  liturgy,  tlue 
Eriests  were  aided  in  deluding   the  people  into  a 
elief,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  church  were 
conscious  of  the  wisdom  of  its  ordinances. 

Those  who  think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vahi, 
The  spirit  thcU  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy  *,  wouU 
expect  to  hear  that  the  protestant  church  in  England 
was  now  enjoying  perfect  peace  within  itself;  inas- 
much as  they  might  naturally  imagine  that  its  mem- 
bers would  feel  themselves  bound  together,  by  affec- 
tionate remembrances  of  mutual  sympathy  during 
the  past  persecutions,  and  by  the  joy  of  their  com- 
mon victory  over  their  late  oppressors.  But  though 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  be  spoken  of  as  a  hea- 
venly kingdom,  it  is  likened  to  a  net  into  which  the 
good  and  bad  are  gathered  f.  And  though  the 
apostle  Paul  had  been  encouraged,  by  an  especial 
vision  from  the  Lord,  to  build  up  a  church  at  Co- 
rinth, and  bestowed  a  year  and  a  half  on  its  forma- 
tion %j  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  away  from  it 
more  than  double  that  short  period,  before  he  was 
fain  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  heard  there  wert 
divisions  among  tliem  §  ;  that  he  knew  there  must  be 
schisms  among  them,  that  it  might  be  made  manife^ 
who  were  the  approved  servants  of  God.  In  the 
same  manner,  and  about  as  soon  after  its  first  esta- 
blishment, was  a  schism  permitted  to  break  out 
among  the  members  of  the  reformed  Church  in 
England.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  in  king 
Edward's  reign  ||,  that  some  of  the  clergy,  warm 
admirers  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss  church,  were 
very  loth  to  wear  any  of  those  ecclesiastical  habits, 
in  which  they  had  seen  the  Romish  priests  perform- 
ing the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  mass.     And  here  it 

•  James  iv.  6.  f  Matt.  xiii.  47,  48. 

;  Acts  xviu.  9— U.  ^  I  Cor.  xi.  18,  19. 
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may  be  observed,  that  the  papists,  having  brought 
themselves  to  believe  that  Christ  was  sacrificed  anew 
in  the  mass,  consistently  called  the  massing- table  an 
aUar:  and  knelt,  when  they  drew  near  to  it,  as  though 
the  Lord  was  bodily  present  thereon.  Whereas 
the  reformers,  in  commemorating  the  Lord's  last 
supper,  regarded  themselves  as  gathered,  like  the 
apostles,  round  their  Master's  table.  It  would  not 
be  unsuitable  to  this  primitive  view  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  receive  the  bread  and  wine  sitting ;  yet  the 
founders  of  the  English  church  have  enjoined  that 
the  communicants  should  kneel  when  receiving  them, 
as  a  more  reverential  posture,  and  better  fitted  to 
remind  us  that  '*  we  are  not  worthy  so  much  as  to 
gather  up  the  crumbs  under  our  Lord's  table."  It 
might  have  been  hoped,  that  no  sincere  Christian 
would  have  objected  to  any  posture,  as  too  humble 
to  suit  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  at  such  a  moment. 
But  those  English  protestants  who  had  fled  to  the 
continent,  during  the  last  persecution,  had  no  where 
met  with  more  brotherly  kindness  than  at  Geneva, 
and  in  the  protestant  towns  of  Switzerland ;  and 
there  they  had  seen  the  communicants  seated. 
Hence,  when  these  exiles  had  all  returned  home,  the 
party,  desirous  of  simplifying  all  forms  after  the 
model  of  the  Swiss  churches,  had  so  much  increased, 
that  proposals  for  expunging  saints'  days ;  for  omit- 
ting the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism ;  for  making  it 
optional  to  kneel  at  the  communion-table ;  for  giving 
up  the  surplice  and  square  cap ;  and  for  removing 
organs,  were  only  rejected  by  a  single  vote,  in  the 
convocation  of  15G2.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  there  were  some  of  both  parties,  who,  feeling 
themselves  tempted  to  enter,  with  eagerness,  into 
the  disputes  about  these  ceremonial  changes,  would 
be  humbled  by  the  reflection ;  and  being  brought 
thereby  to  a  wholesome  fear,  lest  their  earnestness 
after  vital  godliness  might  be  passing  away,  would 
repent  them  of  their  folly,   and  tuixi  ^%^\W)  '^Sskv 
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renewed  afiection,  to  seek  those  things  which  are 
above  ^.  But  such  as  were  weak  in  the  faith  were 
much  injured,  by  taking  too  deep  an  interest  in 
these  doubtful  disputations  f.  Some  became  pe^ 
secutors  of  such  brethren  as  disparaged  any  cere* 
monial  observances;  whilst  others  were  offended, 
because  their  wishes  did  not  give  the  law  to  their 
superiors,  and  oblige  them  to  remodel  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church.  The  truth  is,  that  such  an  ex* 
tensive  change  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  that  which 
had  necessarily  accompanied  the  abolition  of  popery, 
could  not  be  made  without  giving  rise  to  an  e?il 
of  considerable  magnitude ;  though  light  as  dust  in 
the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  benefits  of  the 
reformation.  The  evil  alluded  to  is  this:  that, 
whereas  the  greater  portion  of  the  subjects,  of  every 
government,  are  habituated  to  submit  mechanically 
to  its  laws,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  find 
them  established,  and  see  no  way  of  escape  from 
their  authority ;  if  they  hear  their  rulers  proclaim 
that  an  exceedingly  important  division  of  those  laws 
has  long  deserved  to  be  condemned,  and  must 
undergo  an  entire  reformation,  they  will  unavoidably 
be  tempted  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  other  old 
laws,  and  to  be  impatient,  if  the  reform  stops  short 
of  correcting  whatever  chances  to  be  evil  in  their 
sight.  There  must  be  some  limit  to  every  change; 
and  they  whose  part  it  has  been  to  determine  the 
point,  beyond  which  it  shall  not  proceed,  are  sure  to 
have  their  judgment  condemned,  by  all  who  think 
that  either  more  or  less  ought  to  have  been  done. 
As  soon  as  all  the  arrangements  of  the  reformed 
church  were  completed,  and  confirmed  by  the  legis- 
lature, archbishop  Parker  found  himself  thus  ex- 
posed to  severe  animadversions  ;  and  had  the  morti- 
fication to  discover,  that  neither  his  learning,  nor 
his  labours,  met  with  any  respect  from  those  who 

•  Cot  m.  \.  \  ^wEi,^^.\. 
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1  it  easy  to  purify  the  church  still  farther, 
their  constantly  amrming,  that  such  changes 
f  desired  would  be  a  true  purifying  of  the 
,  the  party  which  held  this  language  obtained 
ne  of  puritans.  And  the  archbishop,  whose 
body  tempted  him  to  peevishness,  was  some- 
>rovoked  to  use  his  authority  in  so  harsh  a 
r  towards  them,  as  irritated  the  wilful;  and 
he  peaceable  fear  to  be  thought  cowardly,  if 
ithdrew  their  opposition. 
Sampson,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Dr. 
ey,  the  queen's  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
sity  of  Oxford,  were  loud  in  their  condemna- 

the  surplice ;  and  wrote  to  Gualter  and  Bul- 
two  of  tne  most  eminent  Swiss  divines,  to  ask 
;r  they  ought  not  rather  to  quit  the  English 
i,  than  submit  to  forms  and  ceremonies ;  of 
they  spoke  in  very  exaggerating  terms.  The 
i^iss  ministers  were,  however,  men  t>f  sound 
ent.  In  their  reply,  they  endeavoured  to  per- 
their  English  friends  to  beware  of  the  con- 
is  spirit,  which  produces  eager  disputes  about 

not  material ;  and  they  *'  exhorted  all  by 
Christ,  the  Saviour,  head,  and  king  of  his 
I,  that  every  one  would  honestly  weigh  with 
f,  by  whether  of  the  two  he  should  more 
;he  church  ;  by  using  the  garment  for  order's 
as  an  indifferent  thing,  and  as  conducing  to 
ace  of  the  church  ;  or  by  deserting  the  church, 
rment's  sake,  and  leaving  it  to  be  seized  upon 
ipish  wolves,  or  by  unfit  ministers."  This 
!  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  time  ;  as  so  large 
ion  of  the  clergy  had  been  trained  up  in  the 
of  popery,  that  the  bishops  knew  not  where 
1  ministers  enough, 'worthy  to  be  trusted  with 
are  of  the  churches  daily  becoming  vacant, 
rapidly  this  difficulty  was  increasing,  may  be 
:tured  from  the  report  of  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
o  the  council :  in  which  he  states,  xVibX.  \&^s  ^^^ 
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more  than  one  out  of  every  three^  of  the  benefices  in 
bis  diocese,  had  no  incumbents.  This  deficiency 
obliged  the  bishops  to  make  many  pluralists;  or  in 
other  words,  to  commit  the  charge  of  more  pariahei 
than  one  to  the  same  minister.  It  should  have  made 
them  anxious  not  to  let  any  lesser  differences  of 
opinion  prevent  the  admission  of,  duly  qualified,  nm 
into  the  ministry.  But,  unhappily,  the  leaders  of 
the  new  party  chose  to  cavil  at  the  arguments  of  thl 
Swiss  divines^  from  whom  they  had  expected  a  won 
encouraging  reply ;  instead  of  ruling  themselves  Iij 
the  counsel  for  which  they  had  asked.  On  the  odwr 
band,  the  high  commission-court*  had  previood^f 
dismissed  thirty  London  ministers,  and  put  some  of 
them  under  arrest,  for  refusing  to  pledge  themselici 
to  comply  with  all  the  ceremonials  enjoined  by  thl 
law ;  and  it  now  proceeded  to  deprive  Dr.  Sampeoi  |^ 
of  his  deanery.  The  consequence  of  this  wretcbd 
pertinacity,  about  trifles,  soon  became  serious.  The 
congregations  of  the  suspended  London  ministen 
were  indignant  that  their  pastors  should  be  takes 
from  them,  for  *'  refusing  to  wear  the  upper  appard 
and  ministering  garments  of  the  pope's  church." 
Such  was  the  way  of  speaking  now  used,  to  make  a 
simple  habit  unpopular.  And  when  Grindal,  bishop 
of  London,  was  desired  to  appoint  other  preachers 
to  fill  the  vacant  pulpits,  he  informed  the  primate^ 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to>do  more  than  provide 
for  their  being  supplied  by  turns.  The  people,  driveD 
to  wander  about  for  instruction,  and  the  preachers 
forbidden  to  speak  in  any  churches,  were  thus  tempted 
to  meet  together  in  other  places.  Neal,  the  puii* 
tan  historian,  says  that  ^^  after  having  waited  aM 
eight  weeks,  to  see  if  the  queen  would  have  compas- 
sion of  them,  several  of  the  deprived  ministers  had  s 
solemn  consultation  with  their  friends,  in  which  after 
prayer,   and  a  serious  debate,  about  the  lawfuhiess 
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4iid  necessity^  of  separating  from  the  established 
diurch^''  they  resolved  on  quitting  it ;  and  be- 

Sn   to   celebrate  public   worship   after  the  ^^^' 
meyan  fashion^  laying  aside  the  English  liturgy. 
With   such  sad   precipitancy,  and  for   such  trivial 
labjectB  of  dispute,  was  the  unity  of  the  English 
church   broken  ;  and  a  wound  opened,  of  which  no 
tan  can  now  say  how  it  shall  be  healed.     And  yet 
fte  desertion  of  the  church,  by  these  first  dissenters, 
Would   serve  to  manifest  more  fully  with  how  much 
tisdom  its  governors  had  been  enabled  to  draw  up 
duU   summary  of  Christian  faith,  contained  in  the 
lUrty-nine  articles,  and  wrought  up  into  its  form  of 
prayer.     For  the  very  men,  who  were  so  impatient 
rf  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  they  would  not  allow 
i  to  dictate  to  them,  in  such  an  unimportant  matter 
IS  their  officiating  dress,  found  nothing  to  cavil  at 
'm  the  doctrines,  which  the  English  church  required 
(hem  to  preach.     So  that  the  conforming,  and  the 
lissenting   congregations   and  ministers,    still   con- 
tinued to  glorify  God  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  *• 
This  must  have  served  to  confirm  the  humble  in  the 
bith   which  they  had  been  taught ;  whilst  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel,  and  the  contentious,  would  be 
the   chief,  if  not  the  only  sufferers,   from  this  new 
stumblinff-block.      That  the   persons  in   authority, 
who  would  persist  to  keep  this  occasion  of  falling  in 
their  brother^ s  way-^f  were   much  to  blame,  is  too 
evident.    But  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  been  with 
the   deprived   ministers,   in   their  consultation,  He 
would  have  brought  to  their  remembrance  %  how  the 
LiOrd  prayed,  that  His  followers  might  be  kept  in 
unity^  saying.     Holy  Father  keep,  through    Thine 
amm  name,  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  that  they 
tmay  be  one  as  We  are;  and  how  He  repeated  this 
petition,  again  and  again,  for  all  who  should  believe 

*  Rom.  XV.  6.  t  Roir.  xiv.  13.  %  ^^^^  ^iv*  2^* 
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on  Him,  through  the  word  delivered  by  His  apostles** 
No  prayer  of  his  has  been  recorded  at  such  length 
as  this,  for  our  learning  ;  that  we^  perceiving  hov 
earnestly  our  Divine  Master  desired  that  His  people 
should  be  one,  and  being  convinced  that  His  prayer   \ 
must  have  been  heard  of  the  Father^  might  tremble  j 
whensoever  we  find  ourselves  tempted  to  be  instra- 
mental  towards  breaking  that  unity,  lest  it  should  be  j 
a  proof,  that  we  are  not  the  people  for  whom  He  i 
prayed.     Such  was  the  awe  with  which  the  best  of  J 
the  early  reformers  had  contemplated  the  questkn 
of  separating  from  the  church,  then  prevalent  over 
nearly    all   Christendom.      When   their  eyes  were 
opened  to  its  abuses,  they  still  did  not  depart  from  it; 
until  their  study  of  the  Scriptures  had  shown  thea 
that  the  church  of  Kome^ihat  great  cit^whichreignei 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth  f ,  was  become  the  hold  if 
every  foul  spirit;  and  that  the  time  was  therefore  ar- 
rived for  obeying  the  prophetic  voice  from  /team,  I 
which  St.  John  heard  saying,   Come  out  of  her,  wy 
people y  that  ye  be  not  jyartakers  of  her  sins  J. 

From  tracing,  thus  far,  the  public  measures  of 
government,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  back,  and 
take  some  notice  of  circumstances  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Elizabeth's  personal  feelings ;  because 
they  had  a  considerable  influence  over  her  conduct 
towards  the  queen  of  Scots,  in  which  both  nations 
were  now  growing  deeply  irfterested.  No  sooner 
had  Elizabeth  suffered  it  to  be  plainly  seen,  that  she 
meant  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
than  its  friends  in  parliament  became  anxious  for  her 
marriage  ;  lest,  dying  childless,  she  should  leave  the 
English  throne  to  become  once  more  the  inheritance 
of  a  popish  successor.  But  rather  than  share  the 
royal  authority  with  a  husband,  Elizabeth  had  already 
resolved,  young  as  she  was,  to  forego  the  hope  of  be* 

♦  John  xvii.  II,  20-23.         t  Rev.  xvii.  18.  J  Rev.  xviiL  2.  4. 
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ning  a  mother^  and  of  bequeathing  her  crown  to 
r  own  children.  She  therefore  rebuked  the  par- 
nent»  for  requesting  her  to  marry ;  and  declared  it 
be  her  purpose,  to  live  and  die  a  maiden  queen. 
le  love  of  power,  which  dictated  this  resolve,  had, 
irever,  a  struggle  to  maintain  against  the  attach - 
Dt,  which  she  soon  began  to  manifest  for  lord  Ro- 
t  Dudley,  a  younger  son  of  the  late  duke  of  North- 
berland.  Lord  Robert  inherited  so  much  of  his 
ler's  unscrupulous  ambition,  as  to  dispose  many 
suspect  him  of  having  made  away  with  his  wife, 
en  they  heard  that  she  had  been  killed  by  an  ac- 
ental  fall  down  stairs,  at  one  of  his  country  seats  % 
t  as  it  was  becoming  obvious  that  the  queen's  hand 
^  not  be  beyond  his  hopes.  Four  years  later, 
r  majesty  conferred  the  title  of  earl  of  Leicester,  on 
B  handsome  courtier.  But  she  was  happy  in  hav- 
:  so  faithful  an  adviser  as  sir  William  Cecil ;  who, 
en  he  saw  her  in  danger  of  yielding  to  her  inclina- 
as,  ventured  to  put  into  her  hands  a  written  repre- 
itation  of  the  evils  likely  to  follow,  if  she  should 
Le  the  earl  for  her  husband.  Capable,  however, 
the  queen  appeared  to  be,  of  controlling  her  affec- 
n  for  an  unworthy  object,  she  was  not  so  much 
i  mistress  of  her  own  feelings  as  to  succeed  in  sup- 
38sing  a  disposition,  to  ^nvy  others  the  domestic 
ppiness,  which  she  had  doomed  herself  to  abstain 
>m  tasting.  When  exposed  to  this  temptation,  the 
jfacious  princess  too  frequently  showed  herself  to 
a  mere  woman.  It  had  increased  the  irritation, 
lich  her  jealousy  of  the  claims  of  the  Greys  would 
>ne  have  raised  in  her  breast,  on  discovering  that 
Ay  Catharine  Grey  +  had  eluded  her  watchfulness, 
d  clandestinely  married  the  earl  of  Hertford  J. 
le  feudal  right,  to  the  wardship  of  noble  heiresses, 
ve  the  queen  authority  to  punish  this  as  an 
ence.     But  besides  shutting  them  up  as  close  pri- 

♦  Sept.  1660.  t  See  p.  371.  X?^ee  ^.  U^. 
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sonersy  in  different  parts  of  the  Tower,  she  issued  a 
commission  to  try  the  validity  of  their  marriage.  Ob 
a  farther  investigation  of  this  case,  in  the  next  f&ff^ 
when  the  dread  of  offending  the  queen  no  longer 
affected  either  the  witnesses  or  the  judges,  it  waspio^ 
nounced  a  good  and  lawful  marriage.  But,  for  As 
present,  Elizabeth's  commissioners  declared,  thit 
they  had  failed  to  prove  themselves  married ;  and  the 
queen  took  advantage  of  this  decision,  to  be  stil 
more  severe  upon  them.  Lord  Hertford  was  fined 
15,000/.  by  the  court  of  star-chamber  *  ;  and  he  and 
his  wife  were  condemned  to  remain,  separately,  in- 
prisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  Two  yean 
after  this>  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  London; 
so  as  to  carry  off  a  thousand  victims  in  one  day  t; 
the  queen  did  so  far  remember  mercy,  as  to  permit 
them  to  be  removed  into  the  country,  under  the 
care  of  relations,  who  became  responsible  for  them. 
But  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  Elizabeth  to 
suffer  them  to  be  re-united.  The  broken  spirits  of 
lady  Hertford  brought  her,  ere  long,  to  her  death- 
bed ;  and  her  last  words  were  those  of  faith  and 
charity.  Whilst  the  earl,  who  had  neither  been  per- 
mitted to  close  the  eyes  of  his  dying  wife,  nor  to 
attend  her  body  to  the  grave,  was  still  kept  in  cos- 
tody  for  three  more  tedious  years.  A  generous  mind 
should  have  particularly  rejoiced  to  see  any  source 
of  happiness  springing  up,  to  compensate  for  the 
early  afflictions  of  the  son  of  the  protector  Somerset, 
and  the  sister  of  lady  Jane  Grey.  And  Elizabeth's 
continued  persecution  of  her  unhappy  kinswoman 
was  the  more  unreasonable,  because  the  birth  of 
lady  Hertford's  son  placed  more  than  one  political 
advantage  within  the  queen's  reach.  For  had  she 
chosen  to  express  a  desire  that  the  descendants  of 
the  English-born  duchess  of  Suffolk  should  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  Scotch  line,  as  Henry  VIII.  and 

•  See  p.  5B.  \  K».^.\^5^». 
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dward  VI.  bad  already  done  *,  the  parliament 
raid  gladly  have  passed  an  act,  declaring  this  child 
protestant  parents,  to  be  the  presumptive  heir  f 
the  English  crown.  And,  though  Elizabeth 
»uld  never  suffer  this  to  be  done,  the  fear  that  she 
^t  one  day  sanction  such  a  step,  made  the  queen 
Scotland  very  respectfully  attentii^e  to  her  wishes; 
m  consulting  her  as  to  whom  of  the  continental 
nces,  then  seeking  her  in  marriage,  Elizabeth 
aid  advise  her  to  accept.  But  here  the  queen  of 
i||^land's  prevailing  temptation  seems  to  have  again 
srfered  ;  and  to  have  prevented  her  from  making 
lecoming  return.  She  behaved  as  though  it  were 
*  hope,  that  Mary  might  be  deluded  into  wearing 
By  the  remaining  years  of  her  youth  in  widow- 
ra^  by  engaging  her  in  long  protracted  negocia-^ 
dSy  about  the  choice  best  suited  to  her  present, 
1  j^ture  views. 

[n  1564,  queen  Elizabeth  ventured  to  recommend 
5  earl  of  Leicester  to  Mary's  choice ;  as  though 
i  wished  to  procure  a  kingdom  for  the  man  she 
ed  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  him  out  of  her 
D  sight,  lest  his  outward  accomplishments  should 
£  ensnare  her  into  a  match,  which  her  prudence 
idemned.  Mary  was  indignant  at  the  thought  of 
ing  thus  given  away  by  Elizabeth,  to  one  oi  her 
9Jects  :  but  her  agent  suppressed  the  scornful  an- 
er which  he  was,  at  first,  bidden  to  make. 
About  the  same  time  the  queen  of  Scots  had  in- 
ed  the  earl  of  Lennox,  long  an  exile  at  the  Eng- 
ii  court,  to  revisit  his  native  land;  desiring  to 
▼e  lady  Lennox  in  her  power,  as  a  rival  claimant 
the  inheritance  of  England ;  that  lady  being  a 
lighter  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  sister,  Margaret  j;. 

See  p.  344. 

A  presumptive  heir  is  one  ^rhose  claims  may  be  yet  cut  off,  by  the 
h  of  a  nearer  ;  as,  in  this  case,  if  the  queen  had  married  and  borne 
dren« 

See  p.  250. 
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For  the  same  reason,  queen  Elizabeth  chose  to  r^ 
tain  lady  Lennox,  but  permitted  her  lord  to  depart 
for  Scotland :  and  courteously  gave  him  letters,  re- 
questing queen  Mary  to  befriend  him,  in  the  miin* 
tenance  of  his  wife*8  pretensions  to  the  inheritaooe 
of  the  earls  of  Angus.  Hence  the  earl  was,  alto- 
gether, most  favourably  received  at  Edinburgh.  Baft 
instead  of  pressing  claims,  which  Mary  could  doI 
have  supported,  without  driving  the  powerful  famil; 
of  Douglas  into  rebellion,  he  spoke  to  her  of  the 
amiable  qualities  of  his  son,  Henry  lord  Damley ; 
and  led  her  to  reflect  on  the  policy  of  uniting  boo 
their  pretensions  to  the  future  sovereignty  of  Eog" 
land.  By  the  time  lady  Lennox  solicited  permiaska 
for  her  son  Darnley  to  join  his  father,  the  con8^ 
quence  likely  to  result  from  his  visiting  the  Scotek 
court  was  generally  anticipated  there,  and  must  haie 
been  known  to  Elizabeth ;  yet  she  readily  acceded 
to  the  countess's  request. 

The  handsome  youth  was  not  yet  nineteen 
^565^'  years   of  age,  when  he    set  forth   to  win  a 
queen.     And  Mary  no  sooner  saw,  than  she 
admired,  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  elegance 
with  which  he  carried  a  lance,  and  managed  bis 
horse.  But  the  shrewder  nobles  of  her  court,  thou^ 
full  of  complaisance  to  this  young  kinsman  of  their 
sovereign,  were  more  struck  by  the  arrogance  which 
lord  Darnley  exhibited,  as  his  prospects  brightened; 
and   by  the  violence  with  which    he    gave  way  to 
angry  passions,  when  thwarted.     In    a   few  weeks 
more  the  queen  was  secretly  applying  to  the  pope 
for  a  dispensation ;  as  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
both  of  them  grandchildren  of  queen    Margaret, 
would  have  made  their  marriage  null,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Romish  church,  without  that  form. 
An  official  notification  to  the  queen  of  England,  of 
her  intending  to  marry  their  common  relation,  soon 
followed.     In  reply,   Elizabeth  sent  her  a  remon- 
strance against  t\\e  maXOck^  ^'^  I^wsc^^nJcl^  Ru^lish  coun- 
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iL  It  was  undoubtedly  safer  for  England  that  the 
iueen  of  Scots  should  marry  lord  Darnley^  than  that 
ne  should  strengthen  herself  by  accepting  the  offers 
»f  the  French  king's  brother,  of  the  prince  of  Spain, 
»r  of  an  Austrian  archduke.  And  yet,  when  Mary 
lersisted  in  her  choice,  queen  Elizabeth  affected  to 
»e  much  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  would  result 
o  the  protestant  interests  from  this  marriage  with  a 
>opish  lord ;  as  if  those  foreign  princes  were  not 
itill  more  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Nor  was 
Elizabeth  content  with  remonstrating.  She  sum- 
noned  lord  Lennox  and  his  son  to  return  forthwith 
JO  England,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  the  estates 
irhich  had  been  given  them  there.  She  committed 
lady  Lennox  to  the  Tower;  and  said,  and  did,  so 
much,  as  encouraged  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Ar- 
H^yle,  who  disliked  the  marriage  on  other  grounds,  to 
concert  measures  for  seizing  Darnley,  and  conveying 
him  back  to  England.  Their  purpose  was  discovered 
before  they  could  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution; 
and  queen  Mary  summoned  the  earls  to  appear  at 
court,  and  answer  to  the  charges  which  would  be 
made  against  them.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they 
withdrew  to  a  greater  distance  from  Edinburgh,  and 
sent  a  request  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance.  All  this 
opposition  had  but  provoked  Mary's  pride  to  show 
the  queen  of  England  that  she  could  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  And  on  the  29th  of  July,  1 565, 
queen  Mary  and  lord  Darnley  were  publicly  married, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.     The 

Siueen,  at  the  same  time,  issued  a  proclamation,  con- 
crring  on  her  husband  the  title  of  king  of  Scots ; 
which,  however,  she  could  not  lawfully  do,  without 
ihe  previous  sanction  of  her  parliament.  Within 
three  days  after,  further  proceedings  were  begun 
against  the  disobedient  lords.  And  when  Murray 
and  his  associates  took  up  arms  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  queen  marched  in  person  to  their  attack, 
with  loaded  pistols  at  her  saddle  bow  ;  having  been 
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joined  by  no  less  than  18,000  men^  who  had  gathered 
around  her  at  her  summons.  As  she  approached 
them,  the  lords  fled  into  England,  and  Miv- 
ray  repaired  to  Elizabeth's  presence ;  who^ 
with  disgraceful  duplicity,  insulted  him  as  a  rebel 
before  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  but 
secretly  supplied  him  with  money. 

The  queen  of  Scotland  was  now  united  to  the 
object  oi  her  choice  and  affections;    she  had  tii* 
umphed  over  her  opponents ;  and  she  had  seen  that 
her  people  were  so  attached  to  her  government,  m 
to  have  come  forward  in  great  numbers  to  serve  ber, 
in  a  personal  quarrel  with  the,  lately,  popular  earl 
of  Murray.     In  a  very  few  months  more  her  dreaa 
of  happiness  had  passed  away,  never  to  return.  She 
discovered  that  her  handsome  husband  was  too  much 
occupied  with  self-admiration,  to  be  capable  of  sin- 
cere affection  for  another,  and  of  intellects  too  narrov 
to  appreciate  her  conversation.     Whilst,  instead  of 
finding   the   thankfulness    she    had    expected,   for 
having  made  him  the  partner  of  her  throne,  she  had 
to  listen  to  peevish  language  and  angry  reproaches, 
when  he  saw  that  the  state  was  not  to   be  governed 
at  his  nod.  Thus  bitterly  disappointed,  Mary  sought 
to  amuse  her  sorrows  by  listening  to  the  wit  and  fiat* 
tery  of  David  Rizzio ;  who,  having  come  to  Edin- 
burgh as  a  musician,  in  the  train  of  an  Italian  am- 
bassador, and  being  taken  into  her  service  to  fill  the 
v£K;ant  place  of  French  writer,  had  gained  a  consi- 
derable ascendancy  over  the  queen  before  her  mar- 
riage.    Whilst  yet  not  quite  sure  of  attaining  the 
ob^ject  of  his   ambition,  lord  Darnley  had  courted 
this  upstart^s  good-will ;  and  he  now  became  jealous 
of  his  influence.     By  the  friends  of  the  exiled  lords 
it  was  suspected  that  Rizzio  was  a  secret  agent  of 
the  pope,  and  that  his  suggestions  were  the  cause  of 
the  queeu*s  refusing  to  accept  the  apologies  of  loii 
Murray,  and^  of  her  avowed  intention  to  have  him 
^od  his  associates  ^otidL^TaA^^  ^^  tx^itors.  No  sooner, 
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sfore,  hftd  tlie  king^  in  a  moment  of  fretfulness, 
lyed  his  rising  animosity  against  Rizzio  to  lord 
iven,  and  lie  to  Douglas  eftfl  of  Morton,  tlian  these 
smen  fanned  the  spark  of  jealousy  into  a  flame. 
I  Ruthven  was  suffering  under  a  disease,  of 
h  he  truly  thought  that  it  was  hurrying  him  to 
rrave :  and  lord  Morton,  as  chancellor  of  Scot- 
,  was  the  appointed  guardian  of  his  country's 
}  yet  did  they  both  make  no  scruple  of  under- 
ig  to  remove  Rizzio  by  murder,  on  conditions 
h  wefe  coolly  weighed  and  discussed,  and  finally 
^  to  by  the  king.  These  were,  that  he  should 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  their  crime, 
>on  as  it  should  be  completed;  and  that  he 
Id  obtain  the  pardon,  and  the  recall,  of  the 
d  lords ;    whilst  the  conspirators  engaged,  on 

part,  that  the  crown  matrimonial*  should  be 
I  him  in  the  approaching  parliament.     To  hide 

their  own  eyes  the  exceeding  wickedness  of 
eompact,  they  had  farther  stipulated  with  the 
f  that  he  should  thenceforward  give  his  hearty 
ort  to  the  protestant  religion.  The  queen  was 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy;  and  yet  this 
instance  did  not  deter  her  husband  from  fixing 
mr  private  chamber  fo^  the  place  where  Rizzio 
Id  be  seized,  if  not  there  murdered ;  though, 
{  attendant  on  the  court,  the  unhappy  man  was 
r  out  of  his  reach.  Mary  was  at  her  usual  Mar.  9, 
ence,  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  i^^- 
lent  to  £dinburgh,  and  when  night-fall  came 
lU  seemed  to  be  peace,  as  lord  Morton  entered 
curt  with  160  men,  and  silently  placed  guai*ds 
itch  its  diflferent  outlets.  The  queen  was  then  at 
eirin  her  cabinet,  with  the  countess  of  Argyle  and 
io,  and  two  of  three  other  favoured  attendants ; 
though  the  king  unexpectedly  entered  from  a 
te  stair-case,  this,  for  a  moment,  gave  the  party 

*  See  p.  400. 
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no  alarm ;  as  he  seated  himself  by  his  royal  consort 
with  a  friendly  caress.  But  he  had  left  a  door  open, 
behind  the  tapestry,  and,  when  it  was  again  drawn 
aside,  lord  Ruthven  was  seen  in  armour,  with  the 
ghastly  countenance  of  a  man  risen  too  soon  from  a 
sick  bed,  and  also  conscious  of  an  evil  purpose. 
Lord  Ruthven  bade  Rizzio  come  forth  ;  and  the  ter- 
rified queen  asked  her  husband  if  he  knew  what  this 
intrusion  meant.  Instead  of  receiving  a  reply,  she 
found  that  his  arm,  which  had  seemed  to  be  flung 
round  her  in  kindness,  was  now  grasping  her  too 
firmly  to  admit  of  her  moving  away.  More  armed 
men  were  entering ;  the  table  was  upset ;  and  Rizzio 
had  got  behind  the  queen  for  protection,  whilst  he 
cried  for  mercy.  It  was  a  cry  to  which  none  attended. 
Swords  had  already  been  drawn  to  kill  kirn;  and, 
when  he  had  received  one  stab  from  a  dagger,  he 
was  haled  to  the  door,  and  the  murder  was  com- 
pleted in  the  adjoining  passage.  Ruthven,  faint 
with  the  exertion,  soon  returned  into  the  queen's 
presence,  and  called  for  a  cup  of  wine,  making  an 
apology  for  this  freedom,  after  the  manner  of  those 
who  strain  at  a  gnat,  whilst  they  swallow  a  camel. 
When  the  queen  used  some  taunting  words  in  reply, 
he  told  her  that  the  king  her  husband  had  urged 
them  to  the  deed. 

Mary  now  found  herself  a  prisoner  in  her  own 
palace,  by  the  king's  command  ;  being  kept  under 
restraint  till  she  should  have  signed  the  pardon  of 
the  exiled  lords.  On  the  third  day,  their  leader,  the 
earl  of  Murray,  had  already  arrived  from  New- 
castle, and  appeared  in  the  queen's  presence.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  he  was  her  father's  son  * ;  and 
she  embraced  and  kissed  him,  saying,  that  had  he 
been  with  her,  he  would  never  have  permitted  tb^t 
she  should  be  so  harshly  treated.  Though  inwardly 
determined  to  be  revenged  upon  her   husband,  she 
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next  began  to  try  the  power  of  gentle  persuasion 
with  him ,  and  she  found  the  king  so  infirm  of  pur- 
pose, that,  at  the  end  of  another  day,  he  was  in- 
duced  to  leave  Holyrood-house  with  her,   in  the 
dead  of  the  night ;  thus  deserting  his  late  confede- 
rates.    The  queen  had  fixed  upon  the  strong  castle 
of  Dunhar  as  a  place  of  safety,  till  she  could  gather 
her  friends  around  her ;  and  there  the  royal  party 
was  quickly  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and  lord 
Huntley ;  two  powerful  noblemen,  who  had  them- 
selves escaped  from  the  palace,  through  a  window, 
on  the  night  of  Rizzio's  murder ;  being  afraid  that 
their  own  lives  were  also  sought.     By  carrying  off 
the  king,  Mary  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
murderers   to  set  up   his  name,   or  commands,   in 
opposition  to  hers ;  and  when  the  lords  Morton  and 
Ruthven  heard  that  she  was  gathering  an  army,  to 
march   upon  Edinburgh,   they  fled  from  Scotland. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  she  began  to  let  her 
husband  feel  that  she  despised  his  weakness;  and 
hated  him  for  the  ingratitude,  with  which  he  had 
repaid   her  affection.     The   bringing  of  rebellious 
subjects  into  her  chamber,  to  slay  a  man  whom  she 
had  chosen  to  favour,  was  such  an  affront  upon  her 
honour  as  a  wife^  and  upon  her  dignity  as  a  queen, 
that  she  would  frequently  weep  over  it  with  rage. 
Of  the  wickedness  of  the  crime  towards  God,  she 
seems  to  have  thought  nothing.     Robert  Bruce,  the 
most  popular  of  her  forefathers,  and  James  II.  the 
boldest  politician  amongst  them,  had  each  assassinated 
the  man  they  hated  ;  the  one  in  a  church  *,  and  the 
other  in  his  own  palace,    after  having  invited  his 
victim  into  his  presence,  with  a  solemn  assurance  of 
his  safety.     And  the  consequence  of  this  atrocious 
crime    being   notoriously  committed   by    sovereigns 
whose  memory   the   nation    held   in   honour,    had 
been  to  create  a  general  disposition  to  make  light 

♦  See  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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of  its  guilt.    P^rhi^ps  it  was  for  the  meroiful  pu^ 

Eose  of  opening  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  to  t)i# 
atefulness  of  murder,  in  His  sight,  that  the  Lou) 
visited  the  house  of  Stuart  with  a  course  of  calami* 
ties  unparalleled  in  any  other  royal  family.  For  lut 
only  did  the  assassin,  James  11.  parish  by  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  threat,  wJkoso  sheddeth  wutiii 
bhod,  by  man  shaU  his  blood  be  shed*,  but  of  hiB 
eight  following  descendants  and  sqccessors,  only  opi 
lived  to  breathe  his  last  upon  his  bed,  in  a  good  pl4 
age,  without  having  known  what  it  was  to  be  de« 
throned,  and  an  exile*  As  yet,  however,  this  fordbk 
lesson  had  only  been  begun,  and  was  not  receivedf 
The  indifierence  to  their  crime,  which  had  permitt^ 
Knox,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  aa  a  refonpei, 
to  join  men  yet  reeaing  with  the  hloo^  of  cardinal 
Beaton,  has  been  alluded  tpf;  an4  if  the  stip 
preacher  was  so  callous  to  the  exc^ding  wiokedaen 
of  assassination,  how  should  Mary  be  otherwisf, 
whose  instructors  in  policy  had  been  the  treacheries 

1)rinces  of  the  house  of  Guise  ?  SJie  was  now  taking 
ord  Bothwell  for  her  confidential  adviser;  a  bold 
bad  man,  who  encouraged  her  revengeful  feelings, 
that  he  might  take  advantage  of  them  for  his  ovn 
ends.  Early  in  the  summer>  she  was  der 
^1666.^'  livered  of  her  only  soi>,  James,  afterwards 
king  of  England;  and  she  had  not  loqg 
left  her  sick  chamber,  before  her  husband  found 
himself  treated  with  such  distant  reserve  by  her,  and 
so  slighted  by  her  ministers,  that  he  withdrew  from 
court ;  as  if  to  visit  his  father,  near  Glasgow.  Hb 
absence  from  the  stately  ceremonies  which  accom< 
ponied  the  baptism  of  his  child,  made  it  evident  to 
the  lowest  of  her  subjects,  that  he  was  at  variance 
with  the  queen.  He  was  now  a  melancholy  man. 
Yet  his  was  not  the  godly  sorrow  which  workeih 
repentance  unto   salvation,    but^  the  sorrow  qf  the 

•  Gen.  \x.  6.  ^  p.  289. 
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woridy  which  warkeih  death*.     It  tempted  him  to 
■eek  a  refuge  from  his  vexations  in  the  vulfi^ar  sin 
of  drunkenness.     This  again  made  him  still  more 
dlsgUBting  to  the  queen ;  and  she  opened  her  mind 
to  more  than  one  courtier,  in  language  expressing 
an  eager  desire  to  be  permanently  rid  of  him.    There 
were  some  who,  to  win  her  favour,  entered  into  an 
agreement,  to  carry  the  measures  requisite  for  pro- 
curing a  divorce,  and  for  degrading  him  from  his 
rank.      But  others,   more  resolute  in  wickedness, 
consulted  with  each   other  about  putting  him   to 
death.     Lord  Morton,  when  himself  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  several  years  after,  confessed  that 
lord  Bothwell  visited  him  at  Whittingham,    i^^ 
and  **  proposed  to  him,  to  take  a  share  in  the 
king's  murder."     "  To  this  proposal,"  he  continued, 
"  my  answer  was,  that  I  would  not,  in  any  ways,  meddle 
with  that  matter.     And  that  for  this  cause,  because 
I  am  but  now  come  out  of  trouble,  whereof  as  yet 
I  am  not  rid ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  enter  myself  in 
such  a  new  trouble  again."    When  farther  pressed 
by  Bothwell,  '^  who  said,  the  queen  would  have  it 
to  be  done,"  lord  Morton  says,  *'  I  desired  him  to 
bring  the  queen's  hand  writing  to  me  for  a  warranty 
and  then  1  should  give  him  an  answer ;  otherwise  I 
would  not  meddle   therewith."     Two  highwaymen 
could  not  have  discussed  a  projected  robbery  with 
more  unconcern,  as  to  its  criminality,  than  these 
nobles  manifested  in  talking  about  the  results  to  be 
expected  from  assassinating  their  king.     That  un- 
happy young  man  was,  at  the  time,  sick  of  the  small 
pox.  at  Glasgow ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  travel, 
the  queen  visited  him,  affecting  that  his  illness  had 
once  more  awakened  her  love  for  him.    By  holding 
out  this  flattering  delusion,  she  sought  to  draw  him 
within  the  net  preparing  for  his  destruction;  and 
the  bait  succeeded  to  her  wish.    As  they  travelled 

•  2  Cor.  viu  10. 
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slowly  together,  towards  Edinburgh,  the  queen 
wrote  to  lord  Bothwell,  to  consult  hun  where  the 
king  should  be  lodged ;  having  persuaded  her  hus- 
band that  he  ought  not  to  take  up  his  abode^  as  yet, 
in  Holyrood  House,  lest  the  infant  prince  should 
catch  his  disorder.  It  was  Bothwell,  therefore,  who 
provided  a  house  for  his  reception  ;  and  being  near 
a  chapel,  without  the  city  walls,  it  had  the  name  of 
Kirk-o-field  House  *.  There  the  queen  caused  a 
chamber  to  be  set  apart  for  her  own  use ;  beneath 
that  under  which  the  king  lay.  And  it  is  a  remart 
able  indication  of  the  coolness  with  which  she  couM 
contemplate  the  crime  about  to  be  committed,  that, 
whereas  a  new  bed  of  black  fringed  velvet  had  been 
put  up  for  the  king,  she,  after  a  few  days,  suggested 
that  this  handsome  furniture  was  likely  to  be  tar- 
nished by  the  steam  from  his  bath  ;  and  gave  orders 
that  an  old  purple  travelling  bed  should  replace  it 
On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day,  after  their 

•  ®  '  *  reaching  Edinburgh,  she  had  been  cheer- 
fully conversing  with  her  husband,  when,  as  if  recol- 
lecting a  forgotten  engagement,  the  queen  said,  she 
must  return  to  Holyrood  House,  to  be  present  at  a 
masqued  dance  (it  was  the  Lord's  day,)  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  Bastiane,  one  of  her  foreign 
attendants.  She  went;  and  the  keys  of  the  door 
through  which  she  passed  were  given  to  Nicholas 
Hubert,  a  Frenchman,  whom  Bothwell  had  placed 
in  her  service. 

About  two  hours  after  midnight,  a  loud  explosion 
was  heard ;  and  many  who  had  risen  from  their  beds 
in  alarm,  gathered  towards  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  had  proceeded.  Searching  on,  they  found  that 
the  house  of  Kirk-o-field  had  been  blown  up  ;  and 
lord  Bothwell,  who  was  quickly  on  the  spot,  dis- 
covered the  king's  dead  body,  stretched  out  in  a 
garden  near  at  hand ;  the  corpse  of  one  of  his  pages 

•  The  spoi  is  now  co\ete^\i^  \yvftW\\XYcv%%cJl'^^\^\a^^^versity. 
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was  by  his  side.  And  it  was  observed  of  both  the 
bodies^  that  they  had  no  marks  of  fire  about  them^ 
nor  yet  any  wounds. 

-  A  righteous  judgment  had  thus  befallen  the  mur- 
derer of  Rizzio.  But  it  was  unrighteously  done; 
and  the  guilty  contrivers  of  this  foul  deed  soon 
betrayed  themselves  by  their  after  conduct,  though 
their  craft  and  their  power  enabled  them  to  keep 
back  the  evidence  on  which  criminals  arc  usually 
convicted.  Thus,  when  Thomas  Nelson,  a  servant 
of  the  king,  was  found  safe  under  the  ruins  of  the 
house,  and  brought  before  some  persons  in  autho- 
rity to  be  examined,  he  had  no  sooner  began  to 
apeak  of  the  queen*s  servants,  as  having  the  keys 
of  certain  apartments,  than  the  examiners  proceeded 
no  farther.  The  queen  herself,  knowing  to  whom 
the  keys  had  been  entrusted,  gave  no  orders  for 
having  those  persons  questioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unbecoming  anxiety  she  had  displayed  on 
Bothwell's  account,  some  months  before,  leaving  her 
court  at  Jedburgh,  and  riding  forty  miles  on  an 
autumnal  day,  to  see  what  injury  he  had  received 
from  a  robber;  and  the  paramount  influence  over 
her,  which  that  lord  notoriously  possessed;  were 
much  observed  upon  at  this  time.  And  when  it 
must  have  been  known  in  Holyrood  House,  that  the 
populace  of  Edinburgh  were  beginning  to  say  aloud, 
that  Bothwell  had  murdered  the  king  to  obtain  his 
place,  the  queen  would  not  allow  these  murmurs  to 
delay  her  signing  a  deed,  whereby  she  gave  him  the 
manor  of  Leith,  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh.  ^  ^  ^^. 
But  two  days  after  this,  a  placard  was  posted 
on  the  door  of  the  Tolbooth,  or  Town- hall,  declaring 
that  the  writer  knew  lord  Bothwell,  and  certain 
others,  whom  he  also  named,  to  have  committed  the 
murder,  with  the  queen's  assent.  This  direct  charge 
occasioned  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation,  with  the 
offer  of  a  thousand  pounds  Scotch,  "  to  the  setter 
up  of  the  biJJ,"  if  he  would  come  fotY?atd  wcv^  xci^Va 
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gopd  bi9  charge.  To  which  challenge  d^  party 
answei^dy.  by  a,  second  placard,  desiring  th.at,  the 
money  might  be  placed  in  impartial  bands,.  ai4  the« 
he  and  four  others  nv^ould  sbow  Ihemselyea,,  ^ 
$tand  to  their  words;  provided*  farther,  thj^  Ba%« 
tiane^  and  two  other  8ervant^  of  the  quees^  wec9 
put  in  custody.  Of  this  proBosal  the  queen's  minr 
isters  did  Bbt  choose  to  take  any  notice*  Loid 
Lennox  next  addressed  ai  ktter  to  his  royal  daugk 
ter-in^lawi  beseeclung  ber  to  call  a  parliament  kh 
gether,  and  *'  to  take  such  good  order,  that  tbe 
bloody  and  cruel  actors  of  this  deed  might,  b^  vam' 
festly  known."  She  returned  an  answer,  expiessio^ 
her  earnest  desire  so  to  do.  In-  reply  t<>  wbicb,  be 
reminded  her  of  what  had  been  stated  in  the  abov^ 
placards ;  and  requested  that  lord  Botbwell,  and  the 
others  thus  accused  with  him,  might  be  *'  put  is 
sure  keeping/'  to  be  tried  by  the  parliament.  T» 
this  request  the  queen  declined  acceding.  But  wheQ 
lord  Lennox  farther  pressed  her,  and  made  himseK 
their  accuser,  she  caused  hb  application  to  be  laid 
before  her  privy  council ;  where  she,  nevertheless, 
still  permitted  lord  Both  well  to  retain  his  seat,  and 
to  give  his  vote,  as  to  when,  and  how,  the  murdered 
king's  father  should  be  allowed  to  prosecute  him  for 
the  murder.  The  result  was,  a  determination  not  to 
bring  the  case  before  parliament,  but  to  let  it  be 
settled  by  a  trial  at  law.  And  on  the  ^7th  of  March 
the  queen  signed  an  order  for  the  assembling  of  a 
court  of  justice,  to  meet  on  the  I2th  of  April ;  and 
for  summoning  lord  Lennox  to  attend  there,  as  pro- 
secutor. This  was  but  a  short  notice,  for  collecting 
the  proofs  requisite  to  convict  conspirators,  whose 
crime  had  been  completed  in  so  mysterious  a  man- 
ner. And  the  customs  of  the  country  made  it  also 
just,  that  lord  Lennox  should  have  time  for  drawing 
together  so  many  friends,  as  would  be  necessary  to 
escort  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  Bothwell  would  not 
come  into  couyt,  vj.\l\\ou\.  \>cv^  ^xx^xk^^s^^^  ^S.  '^^siume- 
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rous  armed  retinue.  As  it  was  now  too  evident 
that  Mary  would  not  act  impartially,  Lennox  ap* 
prised  queen  Elizabeth  that  he  was  about  to  apply 
for  a  later  day;  and  requested  that  she,  who  had 
once  been  his  kind  protector,  would  exert  her  in- 
fluence m  support  of  his  application.  She  wrote 
accordingly,  as  the  common  kinswoman  of  Mary  and 
her  late  husband,  beseeching  her  to  accede  to  lord 
Lennoxes  application,  if  it  were  only  for  her  own 
character's  sake.  "  For  the  love  of  God,  madam," 
said  Elisabeth  in  this  letter,  '*  act  with  such  sincerity 
and  prudence,  in  a  case  which  touches  you  so  closely, 
that  all  the  world  may  have  reason  to  hold  you  inno- 
cent of  this  enormous  crime.  If  you  do  not,  you 
will  deserve  to  be  blotted  out  of  tne  rank  of  prin- 
cesses, and  become,  not  without  reason,  the  scoff 
of  the  multitude ;  and  rather  than  that  should  befal 
you,  I  could  wish  you  an  honourable  burial,  instead 
of  a  dishonoured  life.  You  see,  madam,  that  I 
apeak  to  you  as  to  a  daughter ;  and  I  assure  you, 
that  if  I  had  a  daughter,  I  could  not  wish  her  better 
than  I  now  ask  of  you,  as  God  is  my  witness;  to 
whom  I  heartily  pray,  that  He  would  inspire  you  to 
do  that  which  is  most  for  your  honour,  and  would 
give  most  comfort  to  your  friends."  Advice,  to 
much  the  same  effect,  had  been  given  to  Mary 
already,  by  her  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France, 
who  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  inform  her  frankly,  of 
the  suspicions  too  generally  entertained  against  her ; 
and  to  tell  her,  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  repu- 
tation, that  the  proceedings  should  be  so  conducted, 
as  to  leave  no  ground  for  suspecting  that  she  had 
any  interest  in  screening  the  guilty  from  detection. 
But  queen  Mary  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  counsel 
as  would  have  suited  the  innocent.  The  judges 
met,  according  to  their  summons,  on  the  l^lh  of 
April.  And  lord  Bothwell  marched  to  his  trial, 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  having  hired 
soldiers  in  hh  retinue,  with  their  co\out^  ^'^vci^-^  ^xA 
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escorted  by  such  a  numerous  body  of  partizans,  as 
obviously  made  it  dangerous  for  the  court  to  con- 
demn him,  and  out  of  its  power  to  bring  him  to 
punishment.  Lord  Lennox  kept  away;  but  one 
of  his  dependents  appeared,  to  enter  a  protest,  b 
his  lord*s  name,  against  any  determination  of  the 
matter  upon  so  short  a  notice.  There  was,  there- 
fore^no  prosecutor  before  the  court,  and  no  evidence 

Kroduced  against  the  accused.  So  the  peers  and 
aronsy  who  composed  the  jury,  declared  lord  Both* 
well  free,  as  far  as  they  could  have  any  knowledge 
pf  the  fact.  Such  an  acquittal  did  nothing  towards 
clearing  lord  Bothweirs  character.  Yet,  within  two 
days  after  his  being  thus  publicly  brought  to  trial, 
as  her  husband*s  murderer,  queen  Mary  selected 
him  from  the  whole  body  of  her  nobility,  to  carry 
the  sceptre  before  her,  in  the  public  procession,  at 
the  opening  of  parliament.  Its  sittings  occupied  less 
than  a  week ;  yet  it  passed  an  act,  making  it  a  capital 
felony  to  possess,  and  put  into  farther  circulation, 
any  hand-bill,  or  libel,  imputing  the  murder  of  the 
king  to  the  persons  lately  acquitted  thereof.  Whilst 
to  purchase  some  popularity,  as  a  check  to  the  feel- 
ing which  was  evidently  becoming  prevalent  against 
them,  lord  Bothwell  induced  the  queen  to  recom- 
mend to  the  parliament,  and  to  ratify  an  act  favourable 
to  protestantism.  His  next  step  was  to  invite  all 
the  considerable  personages,  who  had  attended  this 
April  19.  P^irliament,  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  feast 
at  his  house.  And  when  he  had  got  them 
there,  he  avowed  to  them  his  intention  of  marrying 
the  queen;  and  said,  that  she  had  consented  to  his 
requesting  them  to  gratify  her,  and  himself,  by 
putting  their  hands  to  a  paper,  which  he  had  ac- 
cordingly prepared.  This  paper  being  read  to  the 
astonished  assemblage,  they  found  that  it  was  an 
address  to  the  queen,  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
subscribers,  that  she  would  take  lord  Bothwell  for 
her  husband,  and  pVe&^vcv^  \!tv«,\xi  \.<c^  ^taud  by  him, 
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with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  as  one  man,  if  any 
should  again  accuse  him  of  the  kiiig*s  murder,  or 
attempt  to  oppose  his  marriage.  The  guests  now 
perceived  that  they  were  surrounded  hy  BothwelFs 
dependents,  and  they  understood  tliat  the  door  was 
beset  by  soldiers ;  and  as  men  of  the  world  have 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  been  seen  to  refuse  acting 
against  their  consciences,  with  that  indifference  to 
unavoidable  death,  which  so  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrs had  recently  displayed,  the  paper  was  signed  by 
all  there  present ;  though  many  of  them  believed 
loi'd  Both  well  to  be  guilty  of  what  he  had  been 
charged  with ;  and  some  knew  it,  from  having  been 
privy  to  his  purpose ;  while  all  were  aware  that  he 
had  a  wife  already,  lady  Jane  Gordon,  sister  to  the 
earl  of  Huntley. 

It  seems,  that  notwithstanding  their  having  thus 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility  to  their  marriage,  the  queen  still  felt  it  to 
be  such  a  disgraceful  measure,  that  she  would  fain 
the  people  should  think  it  involuntary  on  her  part ; 
so  she  arranged  with  Bothwell,  that  he  should  come 
upon  her  train  with  a  superior  force,  whilst  she  was 
on  the  road  between  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  and 
should  carry  her  off  as  his  captive.  This  was  .  j.  24 
done  ;  and  he  conveyed  her  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
which  she  had  lately  bestowed  upon  him.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  lady  Bothwell  would  now 
be  got  rid  of,  in  some  way  or  other :  and,  as  lord 
Huntley's  support  was  of  importance  to  her  husband, 
an  expedient  was  employed  to  effect  the  object, 
without  destroying  either  her  life  or  reputation.  The 
queen  had  permitted  the  popish  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  resume  the  cognisance  of  such  causes, 
as  used  to  be  tried  before  prelates  ;  and  lord  Both- 
well  applied  to  him  to  pronounce  that  his  marriage 
had  never  been  valid,  inasmuch  as  they  were  near 
relations,  and  had  married  without  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope.     Whilst,  on  the  other  \\3iwd,  ^'s^  Vva 
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knew  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  would  hold 
the  procedure  before  the  archbishop  to  be  illegal*} 
and  as  the  protestant  court  did  not  hold  consaii- 
guinity  to  be  a  bar  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  he 
employed  a  person  to  appear  in  that  couft, 
^P'*  ^'  and  to  charge  him,  in  the  countess's  name, 
with  adultery,  as  though  she  desired  to  claim  a  right 
of  being  divorced  from  him.    To  the  disgrace  of  the 
judges,  a  sentence  agreeable  to  lord  Both  well  wti 
obtained  in  both  courts»  within  ten  days  from  die 
commencement  of  the  suit.     But  a  private  parochial 
minister,  of  the  name  of  Craig,  to  whom  the  queai 
sent  a  command  for  publishing  the   banns  of  nuff- 
riage  between  lord  Bothwell  and   herself,  behaved 
with  far  more  integrity.     He,  at  first,,  declared,  that 
he  could  not  publish  the  banns,  seeing  she  was  a 
captive ;  and,  therefore,  very  probably  acting  und^ 
compulsion  in  sending  him  such  a  command.     This 
drove  her  to  give  up  the  affectation  of  being  detained 
by  lord  Bothwell  against  her  will ;    and  she  made 
her  public  appearance  in  the  courts  of  law,  to  de- 
clare, in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor  and  judges, 
that  she  was  again  entirely  free:  and,  that  though 
lord  Bothwell  had  offended  her,  by  seizing  her  per- 
son, bis  subsequent  respectful  behaviour  had  won 
her  forgiveness,  and  deserved  higher  honours.    As 
a  proof  of  both,  he   received  a  pardon   from  her, 
under  the  great  seal,  for  his  late  treason,  in  making 
her  a  prisoner,  and  for  M  other  crimes  whensoever: 
and  was  further  made  duke  of  the  Orkneys.     The 
chief  judge  now  carried  Craig  his  official  attestation 
of  the  queen's  being  a  free  agent ;  and  upon  this  he 
published  the  banns,  but  also  proclaimed  his  own 
abhorrence  of  the  proposed  marriage.     And,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  the  queen  of  Scotland  took  for  her 
husband  a  subject,  whom  her  own  courts,  and  the 
very  pardon  she  signed,  had  just   pronounced  an 
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alterer  and  a  traitor ;  even  if  she  was  not  privy  to 
i  disbelieved  the  worst  suspected  of  him.  Thus 
i  lord  Bothwell,  like  another  Ahab,  both  killed 
i  taken  possession.  Lord  Darnley's  queen,  and 
;te,  and  palaces,  were  now  hk ;  but  not  to  be  en- 
^ed.  His  ambition  next  urged  him  to  endeavour 
get  possession  of  the  infant  prince ;  whom  Mary 
d,  happily,  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of 
•skine,  earl  of  Mar,  when  desirous  to  induce  that 
bleman  to  resign  the  government  of  Edinburgli 
itle,  in  favour  of  lord  Bothwell.  It  was  so  ob- 
lus,  that  the  queen's  present  husband,  in  wishing 
have  her  heir  within  his  power,  meditated  sup- 
iBttng  him  by  his  own  expected  offspring,  that 
Doe  of  the  chief  nobility  immediately  gathered 
and  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  bound  themselves  to 
fi^d  the  young  prince.  When  the  news  of  this 
sociation  reached  the  court,  Mary  issued  a  pro- 
duation,  requiring  her  subjects  to  arm  themselves, 
i  attend  her  husband  to  the  field.  The  procla- 
ition.  became  the  signal  for  civil  war ;  and,  before 
i  queen  had  been  married  a  month,  she  was  driven 
disguise  herself  in  man's  attire,  that  she  might 
low  Bothwell  once  more  to  Dunbar  Castle,  j^^^  « 
thout  danger  of  suffering  from  the  indigna- 
n  of  the  populace.  There  bis  personal  influence, 
the  lord  of  large  estates  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
[,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  collect  an  army ;  and 
and  the  queen  marched  at  its  head,  to  fight  the 
tses  raised  by  the  confederate  lords.  But,  when 
3y  met,  Mary's  troops  were  found  indisposed  to 
k  their  lives  in  such  a  cause.  And  lord  Bothwell, 
jing  that  they  would  not  fight,  took  a  hurried  fare- 
II  of  the  queen,  and  rode  off  the  field.  She  then 
used  one  of  tiie  foremost  officers  in  the  adverse 
ny,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  to  be  requested  to  ap- 
Dach  her ;  and  on  his  assurance,  that  his  friends 
»uld  loyally  obey  her,  provided  she  would  be 
ided  hy  the  counsel  of  her  noVAe^i  «\\^  «^^^t^^ 
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him  to  conduct  her  within  their  line.  The  lords  be- 
haved to  her  with  that  outward  respect  to  wbich 
Kirkaldy's  language  had  pledged  them.  But  the 
common  men  of  their  army  reproached  her  with  her 
crimes,  in  unsparing  terms ;  and  held  up  a  banner 
before  her,  on  which  was  painted  the  corpse  of  the 
murdered  Damley,  and  her  child,  as  kneeling  by  its 
side,  and  saying,  "  Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  0 
Lord !"  But  though  these  mortifying  insults  agi- 
tated her  so  that  she  needed  help,  to  keep  her  from 
sinking  to  the  ground,  yet,  when  she  reached  Edin- 
burgh, she  refused  to  sign  any  documents,  which 
should  oblige  her  to  abandon  Bothwell.  And  when 
the  lords  found  that  she  was  so  infatuated,  they  saw 
that  to  restore  her  to  power,  would  be  but  giving  him 
the  means  of  punishing  themselves;  so  they  took  upon 
them  to  sign  a  warrant,  committing  her  to  the  cus- 
tody of  William  Douglas,  the  owner  of  a 

""^  *  castle  in  an  island  on  Loch-Leven ;  and  sent 
her  thither  forthwith.  They  also  set  on  foot  a  rigid 
enquiry  respecting  the  murder  of  the  late  king.  And 
a  servant,  whom  Bothwell  had  sent  into  Edinburgh, 
to  bring  away  a  collection  of  letters,  from  the  queen 
to  him,  was  seized ;  with  the  silver  casket  in  which 
this  confidential  correspondence  was  preserved. 

The  letters  contained  but  too  clear  a  proof,  that 
Mary  had  connived  at  Bothwell's  guilt.  He  had  not 
staid  for  any  investigation ;  but  had  fled  to  the 
Orkney  isles  ;  after  having  lain  concealed,  for  a  few 
weeks,  amongst  his  tenantry  on  the  English  borders. 
In  the  Orkneys  he  became  a  leader  of  pirates.  But 
Kirkaldy  was  sent  thither  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
came  upon  his  little  squadron  by  surprise ;  so  that 
Bothwell's  vessel  escaped  alone.  It  did  but  convey 
him  to  a  more  miserable  termination  of  his  earthly 
career,  than  he  would  have  found  upon  a  scaffold. 
For  when  he  had  reached  the  coast  of  Norway,  in 
his  flight,  he  iViete  MV  \v\  with  a  richlj'  laden  ship, 
and  was  tempted  to  aU«L^  \^  \w  ^^^^^-^    ^>ij;.  the 
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Norwegians  came  off,  in  boats^  to  the  aid  of  their 
countrymen  ;  and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Both  well 
remained  their  prisoner.  They  were  going  to  hang  him 
immediately,  as  a  pirate  ;  but  hearing,  from  some  of 
his  followers,  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  they  feared  that  it  might  provoke  the 
Scotch  to  visit  their  country,  and  avenge  his  death  ; 
so  they  put  him  in  prison,  that  they  might  be  prepared 
to  make  terms,  with  cither  his  friends  or  foes.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  cell,  misery  and  despair  bereaved 
the  wretched  man  of  his  senses.  But  still  he  lay  in 
this  Norwegian  dungeon  for  ten  long  years,  before 
his  strong  built  frame  was  worn  out ;  and  then  he 
breathed  his  last,  unattended  by  any  pitying  friend. 

Mary  had  not  been  detained  long  in   Loch-Leven 
Castle,  before  she  received   a  visit,  of  no   friendly 
nature,  from  lord   Lindsay ;  a  harsh  man,  and  one 
concerned,  as  she  could  not  but  remember,  in  the 
murder  of  llizzio.  His  threats  terrified  her  into  sign- 
ing documents,  whereby  she  abdicated  the 
throne  in  her  son's  favour ;  and  appointed      \Iq'j,  ' 
the  earl  of  Murray  regent,  till  James  should 
come  of  age.     The  earl  had  been  for  some  time  in 
France,  but  he  returned  on  the  invitation  of  the  con- 
federates, and  conducted  the  government,  much   to 
the  benefit  of  his  country.     Hitherto,  however,  this 
revolution  had  been  the  work  of  only  a  few  nobles. 
But  the  regent  called  a  parliament,  which  declared 
the  queen  to  have  been  accessory  to  tlie  murder  of 
her  husband ;  and,  sanctioning  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  confederates,  acknowledged  JamesVI.  as  the  law- 
ful sovereign  of  Scotland.  Nevertheless,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Murray  to  the  regency,  in  preference  to  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  first  person  in  the  realm 
of  legitimate  royal  blood,  had  given  much  offence  to 
all  the  Hamiltons  ;  of  whom  that  duke  was  the  chief. 
Hence  a  party  was  soon  formed,  who  began  to  look 
out  for  an  opportunity  of  effecting  a  counter-revo- 
lution ;  and  gueen  Mary  received  sucVi  vxvV^)X\%^w^^ 
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of  it,  as  encouraged  her  to  seek  means  of  escape. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  she  used  all  the  arts  which 
an  unprincipled  and  beautiful  woman  knows  how  to 
bring  into  play ;  and  speedily  won  the  affections  of 
George  Douglas,  an  unsuspecting  youth,  of  Iwt 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  being  a  younger  brothci 
of  the  owner  of  the  castle,  was  frequently  in  her  con- 
pany.  At  Mary's  suggestions  he  stole  the  keys  of  tki 
castle  from  his  brother's  coffer,  when  the  protestail 
May  2.  portion  of  its  inmates  were  assembled  at  thek 
156&  Sunday  evening  prayers ;  and,  having  unlock* 
ed  a  door  near  the  water's  edge,  and  let  out  the  quecb 
and  one  female  attendant,  he  cast  the  keys  into  the 
lake.  A  boat,  in  readiness,  conveyed  them  quicklj 
to  the  shore ;  where  they  found  sir  James  Hamilton 
and  lord  Seaton  waiting  for  them  with  horses.  Undef 
their  escort  the  queen  rode  off*,  that  night,  to  bit 
lordship's  house  at  Niddrie,  in  Lothian  ;  and  halt- 
ing there  but  three  hours,  she  reached  Hamilton 
Custle  on  the  following  morning.  In  a  very  few  days 
she  was  joined  there  by  more  noblemen  than  had 
united  to  dethrone  her;  and  their   followers  com- 

Eosed  an  army  of  6,000  men.  At  this  crisis,  it  so 
appened,  that  the  regent  was  holding  a  court  of 
justice  at  Glasgow ;  but  ten  miles  from  Hamilton. 
And  when  it  was  known,  there,  that  the  queen  bad 
found  so  many  partisans,  and  that  she  bad  declared 
her  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  his  appointment, 
to  be  null,  as  having  been  extorted  from  her  by 
terror,  the  regent's  friends  advised  him  to  retread 
with  all  speed,  to  Stirling.  But  though  her  forces 
were  double  the  amount  of  his  in  numbers,  the  re- 
gent reflected  that  they  were  wholly  undisciplined; 
and  that  the  popish  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
was  Mary*s  most  trusty  general,  had  but  litde  mi- 
litary experience.  When,  therefore,  the  queen  would 
have  marched  past  Glasgow,  to  take  possession  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Dumbarton,  the  regent  led 
out  his  troops,  aivd  occ\i\f\^^\i«w^<\^^^HSiL;,  an  ad- 
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vantageous  position  for  checking  her  advance.  As 
80on  as  they  arrived  near  the  spot,  the  Ha- 
mil  tons  rushed  forward  to  attack  this  post ;  ^^ 
as  if  they  would  carry  it  without  the  help  of  their 
main  body.  By  this  rashness  they  failed  of  their 
object,  and  ruined  their  army.  And  the  unhappy 
Mary,  who  had  ascended  another  eminence  to  watch 
tbe  result  of  the  engagement,  no  sooner  saw  that 
her  troops  were  thrown  into  disorder,  than  she  fled 
away  in  such  terror,  as  not  to  allow  herself  to  lie 
down  for  sleep  till  she  had  ridden  sixty  miles,  to 
Dundrenan  Abbey,  in  Galloway. 

The  queen  of  Scotland  was  now  within  sight  of 
the  English  shore,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sol- 
way  Firth.  By  crossing  that  narrow  sea,  she  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  Murray  and  the  confederates. 
But  when  she  spoke  of  so  doing,  the  lords  Herries 
and  Fleming,  who  had  accompanied  her  thus  far, 
besought  her,  on  their  knees,  not  to  put  herself  in 
Elizabeth's  power.  They  knew  that  she  had  long 
exceedingly  provoked  the  queen  of  England,  by  re- 
fusing to  make  any  public  acknowledgment,  that 
Elizabeth  had  a  greater  right  than  she  to  the  English 
crown;  or,  in  other  words,  that  EHzabeth's  birth 
was  not  illegitimate.  And  they  were  probably  also 
aware,  that,  whilst  corresponding  with  the  queen  of 
England,  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  Mary  had  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  tampering,  by  her  am- 
bassadors, with  such  of  the  English  gentry  as  were 
likely  to  wish  for  a  Roman  catholic,  rather  than  a 

J>rotestant  sovereign.  But  when  Mary  had  escaped 
ipom  her  prison,  and  conversed  with  the  chiefs  of 
her  party,  as  to  their  prospects  of  support,  she  had 
heard  from  them  that  the  queen  of  England  had 
made  strong  remonstrances  against  her  being  de- 
throned, and  confined  by  her  subjects;  and  she 
wished  to  believe  that  Elizabeth  thought  as  lightly 
of  her  crimes,  as  she  thought  of  them  herself.  In 
her  present  temper^  the  dread  of  being  agaiw  ^^"^^^^^ 
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to  the  insults  of  her  victorious  subjects,  and  per- 
haps to  harsher  usage  from    them^  outweighed  the 
fear  of  such  evils  as  might  arise  from  sources  yet 
untried.     And  though  lord  Herries  prevailed  upon 
her  to  let  him  write  to  Lowtber,  tbe  subgovemorof 
Carlisle,  for  some  assurance  of  a  friendly  receptioQ, 
she  became  too  impatient  to  wait  for  a  reply ;  and 
stepping  into  a  fisher  boat,  witb  about  twenty  attend- 
ants,  she  was  carried  over  to  Workington, 
*'*^     *    on  the  coast  of  Cumberland. 
From  the  moment  of  her  landing,  the  queen  of 
Scots  became  dependent  on  Elizabeth's  will.    And 
the  conduct  observed  towards  her,  with  its  results, 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  reign,  that  it   has  been 
thought  necessary  to  dwell,  at  some  length,  on  events 
which  passed  out  of  England,  to  apprize  the  reader 
of  the  source   of  Mary's   calamities  ;    and  that  he 
might  observe,  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  what  bitter 
fruits   this   unhappy  princess  reaped,  from  having 
been,  in  her  prosperity,  a  lover  of  pleasurCy  more 
than  a  lover  of  God  *. 

Mr.  Lowther  went  down  to  the  coast,  with  several 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  to  escort  the  queen  to 
Carlisle ;  and,  in  his  despatch  to  Cecil,  he  described 
her,  as  having  her  clothes  soiled,  and  no  change  of 
apparel  with  her ;  and  so  httle  money,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  short  remove 
from  Cockermouth  to  Carlisle.  Mary  had,  herself, 
written  to  Elizabeth,  on  landing,  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  expected  an  immediate  welcome,  and  the  aid  of 
an  English  army,  to  enable  her  to  return,  and  to 
overpower  her  adversaries.  The  news  was  perplex- 
ing to  the  English  court.  For  though  queen  Eliza- 
beth had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  kingly  rank, 
that  she  could  ill  brook  permitting  a  nation  to  dis- 
miss its  sovereign,  yet  she  was  too  wise  to  employ 
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the  resources  of  her  own.  people  in  combating  a 
party   favourable  to  England,   to   restore   the   au- 
thority of  a  niece  of  the  Guises.     On  the  other 
hand,  to  let  Mary  pass  on  into  France,  and  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  French  monarch >  or  of  her  powerful 
relations,  would  be  to  bring  a  French  army  once 
more  into  Britain,  and  to  endanger  the  reformed 
religion.      To  detain  her  in  England  against  her 
will,  was  by  no  means  desirable.     For  as  the  queen 
of  England  could  not  lawfully  punish  her  for  crimes 
committed  where  she  had  no  jurisdiction^  it  would 
have   been  gross  oppression  to  keep  her  in  close 
custody,  like  a  prisoner  in  a  jail ;  and  nothing  less 
would  prevent  her  from  carrying  on  intrigues  with 
the  popish  party   throughout   the   coinitry,    which 
Elizabeth's  ministers  well  knew  that  it  would  be, 
just  then,  especially  dangerous  to  suffer ;   inasmuch 
as  a  new  pope,  Pius  V.,  more  able  and  active  than 
his  predecessors,  was  already  labouring  to  bring  all 
£urope  to  conspire,    to  drive  Elizabelh   from   her 
throne,  and  to  put  queen  Mary  in  posL^ession  of  it, 
as  the  lawful  heir  in  his  judgment,  by  which  he 
expected  every  papist  to  be  guided,  if  they  valued 
their  salvation.      It   seemed,  therefore,   the  safest 
policy  to  oblige  Mary  to  return  to  Scotland,  as  she 
came.     Elizabeth  had  frankly  warned  her,  that  if 
she  did  not  take  the  steps  proper  for  clearing  her- 
self of  the  guilt  of  Darnley's  murder,  she  would  be 
I'ustly  blotted  out  from  the  rank  of  princesses.     Not 
istening  to  this  advice,  she  had  so  conducted  herself 
as  to  strengthen,  instead  of  clearing  away,  the  sus- 
picions against  her.     Let  her  be  sent  back,  to  feel 
the  consequences  of  her  sin,  or  folly.     Rather  than 
pronounce  this  harsh  decision,  and  expose  her  to 
be  more  severely  treated  by  her  subjects  than  she 
already  had  been,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  shelter,  but 
not  assist  her;  and  to  try  whether  she  might  not 
be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  passing  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  tranquil  obscurity,  either  fromXVv^  fe^'t  ot  ^ 
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complete  exposure  of  her  crime,  of  by  its  codM' 
quences. 

For  the  present,  Elizabeth  sent  down  orders  tbit 
queen  Mary  "  should  be  entertained  with  all  hononr 
and  courtesy,  and  free  liberty  given  to  any  of  her 
subjectSi  who  would  speak  with  her,  to  come  anl 
return."  She  also  sent  lord  Scrope,  and  sir  Frandv 
Knollys,  to  wait  upon  her,  but  to  say  respectfullj, 
that  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  on  into  France. 
Whilst  they  also  told  her,  that  as  to  her  wish  for 
aid  from  their  mistress,  for  the  recovery  of  her 
authority,  the  justice  of  such  interference  wouU 
depend  upon  the  question,  whether  she  had  "it' 
served  to  be  put  from  the  government  or  not ;  and 
that  her  highness  would  be  the  gladdest  person  in 
the  world  to  see  her  grace  well  pureed  of  any  such 
odious  crime,  as  deserveth  deposai.  Till  she  were 
so,  they  observed  that  Elizabeth,  being  herself  a 
near  kinswoman  to  the  late  lord  Damley,  could  not 
admit  her  into  her  presence,  without  bringing  a 
stain  upon  her  own  reputation. 

As  the  influx  of  strangers  into  Carlisle,  under  the 
above  permission,  made  it  unsafe   to  keep  her  so 
very  near  the  Scotch  borders,  lord  Shrewsbury  was 
bidden  to  prepare  for  receiving  her  into  his  hoase, 
at  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  one  of  the  largest  familj 
mansions  in  the  country.    But  on  Mary  s  expressing 
her  dislike  to  going  so  far  into  the  heart  of  England, 
July  13    ^^®  ^^^  allowed  to  take  up  her  residence  with 
lord  Scrope,  at  Bolton  Castle.     By  this  time 
Mary  perceived  that  she  could  obtain  no  help  from 
Elizabeth  on  any  other  terms,   and  that   she  must 
consent   to  be  held   guilty,   unless  her  adversaries 
should  fail,   upon  trial,  to  prove   her   so.     Hence, 
though  she  had  at  first  loudly  exclaimed  against 
submitting  her  cause  to  a  judicial  trial,  in  which  her 
subjects  would  appear  to  be  treated  as  on  a  level 
with  herself,  she  tvovr  consented,  that,  though  Eliza- 
beth was  not  to  taV^  ovxvXv^tvX.^  xa  iw  "Wft^V^^  \ud^e, 
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the  confederate  lords  should  be  required  to  prove 
before  a  deputation  of  EnsHsh  peers,  that  they  had 
not  taken  up  arms  against  her,  without  having  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  justify  what  must  otherwise  be 
deemed  rebellion.  And  now  to  win  Elizabeth's 
&vour,  Mary  lowered  herself  so  far,  as  to  affect  to 
be  more  than  half  disposed  to  change  her  religion  ; 
expressing  a  great  respect  for  the  English  liturgy ; 
attending  worship  according  to  its  forms  ;  and  taking 
a  protestant  for  her  chaplain,  to  whose  sermons,  on 
the  errors  of  popery,  she  put  on  the  air  of  attending 
with  pleasure.  On  receiving  her  consent,  Elizabeth 
required  the  regent  Murray,  to  abstain  from  any 
fiurther  measures  against  queen  Mary's  partisans ; 
and  to  send  some  representatives  of  his  own  party 
to  York,  to  vindicate  his  conduct  before  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler. 
The  regent  was  so  anxious  to  have  queen  Eliza- 
beth's countenance,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse 
compliance;  though  it  compromised  his  own  rank, 
and  the  independence  of  his  country.  And  when 
he  found  that  none  of  the  confederate  lords  would 
consent  to  go  without  him,  on  this  delicate  mission, 
be  was  fain  to  appear  at  York,  before  Elizabeth's 
subjects.  The  earl  of  Morton,  lord  Lindsay,  the 
protestant  bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  and  Maitland, 
came  with  him,  as  joint  commissioners.  Whilst 
Mary  empowered  Leslie,  the  popish  bishop  of  Ross, 
;  and  the  lords  Livingston,  Boyd,  and  Herries,  to 
^  appear  in  her  name,  and  to  watch  over  her  interests. 
[  The  conference  was  opened  with  much  so-  q^^  ^ 
lemnity;  and  queen  Mary's  commissioners 
began  the  proceedings,  by  charging  the  regent  and 
his  associates  with  treason  and  rebellion.  In  answer 
to  this  charge,  it  was  to  have  been  expected,  that 
the  regent  would  allege,  that  Mary's  participation 
in  the  king's  murder  had  made  her  unfit  to  govern 
a  Christian  people,  and  would  have  brought  forward 
his  proofs.     But  the  duke  of  NorfoVk  iSaA.  ^Xx^-aA^j 
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begun  to  play  a  treacherous  part.  He  had  been 
allowed  to  see  the  documents  which  the  regent  had 
brought  with  him,  including  Mary*s  letters  to  Both- 
well  ;  and  he  saw  from  them,  that  she  was  an 
aduheress  and  a  murderer.  But  it  was  hereditary 
in  his  house  *  to  be  insensible  to  the  horror,  whid 
atrocious  crimes  excite  in  an  ordinary  breast;  and 
he  began  to  speculate  upon  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  marrying  her,  and  thus  sharing  her  claim 
to  his  own  sovereign's  crown.  This  made  him  de- 
sirous to  have  the  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt  kept  back, 
if  possible,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  A« 
one  of  Elizabeth's  confidential  councillors,  he  kner 
that  it  was  her  purpose  to  let  those  proofs  produce 
the  effect  of  disgusting  Mary's  friends,  and  of  mak- 
ing her  partisans  ashamed  to  interfere  in  her  favour; 
but  that  she  had  also  determined  not  to  pass  any 
such  sentence  of  condemnation,  on  her  royal  kins- 
woman, as  lord  Lennox  and  his  wife  were  now  re- 
quiring from  her.  To  break  up  her  plans,  there- 
fore, the  duke  first  spoke  privately  to  Maitland,  and 
expressed  his  surprise,  that  so  prudent  a  manf 
should  join  the  regent  in  submitting  the  transactions 
of  their  government  to  the  judgment  of  foreigners; 
and  should  think  of  exposing  the  failings  of  their 
queen  to  such  an  extent  as,  if  she  should  in  any  way 
become  a  great  princess  again,  they  must  expect 
she  would  do  her  utmost  to  revenge.  To  these 
remarks  Maitland  assented ;  and  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween them,  that  they  should  both  endeavour  to 
dissuade  the  regent  from  publicly  producing  his 
evidence.  To  the  regent,  the  duke  further  ob- 
served, that  the  dread  of  such  disgraceful  evidence 
as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  forward  against 
her,  could  not  but  make  queen  Alary  too  happy  to 
be  reconciled  to  him,  even  at  the  price  of  ratifying 

•  See  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,    Edward  IV.,    Uidiard  III.,  and 
Henry  VIIT. 
j  See  p.  479, 
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he  concessions  which  she  had  made  at  Lochleven ; 
nd  that  he  might  convince  himself,  that  the  queen 
rf  Gngland  would  not  bring  the  business  to  any 
conclusion  more  favourable  to  his  government, 
f  he  would  but  request  Elizabeth  to  inform  him 
f  hat  her  decision  was  intended  to  be,  in  the  case  of 
lis  proving  Mary's  guilt ;  and  would  delay  proceed- 
ng  to  that  proof,  till  he  had  her  answer.  The  duke*s 
lext  step  was  to  communicate  with  Mary  herself; 
^▼ing  her  to  understand  that  the  production  of  the 
evidence  might  be  averted,  by  her  confirming  the 
locuments  signed  at  Lochleven ;  a  confirmation 
irhich  she  might  declare  to  be  null,  at  any  future 
:hne,  on  the  plea  that  she  was  no  less  a  prisoner  now 
than  when  she  originally  signed  them.  For  a  while 
Alls  treachery  remained  concealed,  and  appeared  to 
be  producing  its  intended  efiect.  The  regent  said, 
before  the  English  commissioners,  that  he  could  not 
snter  into  details,  unless  they  were  authorized  to 
usure  him,  that,  if  the  queen  was  proved  guilty,  she 
should  be  kept  thenceforward  under  such  restraint, 
as  would  prevent  her  from  disturbing  the  order  of 
government  now  established  in  Scotland.  His  desire 
iras  reported  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  an  ofiicial 
letter,  to  Cecil ;  to  whom  the  duke  went  on  to  say, 
"  Do  not  think  the  Scots  over-scrupulous.  Let  us 
view  their  conduct  as  we  would  wish  our  own  to  be 
Tiewed  in  a  like  situation.  The  game  they  play  is 
deep ;  their  estates,  their  lives,  their  honour  are  at 
stake.  It  is  now  in  their  own  power  to  be  reconciled 
to  their  queen,  or  to  offend  her  irrecoverably;  and 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  the  utmost 
degree  of  caution  is  not  excessive."  Plausibly  as 
this  was  stated,  Elizabeth  suspected  that  there  were 
some  underhand  proceedings ;  or  she  may  already 
have  received  an  intimation  of  them  from  lord  Mor- 
ton ;  who  is  known  to  have  been  betraying  his  col-^ 
leagues'  counsels  a  little  later.  The  different  partie^j 
therefore,  received  her  commands  to  com^  vc^\.o  xVkft 
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neighbourhood  of  London;  and  she  added  Sir 
Nicolas  Bacon,  and  Cecil,  to  the  list  of  her  commisr 
sioners.  When  the  Scotch  appeared  before  tbese 
new  commissioners^  Cecil  asked,  whether  the  accusi' 
tion  against  Mary  was  brought  into  court.  And  the 
Regent's  secretary  answered,  that  he  had  it  in  his 
hand,  but  could  not  deliver  it  in  ;  until  his  mastet 
should  have  received  an  answer  to  what  he  required, 
under  queen  Elizabeth's  seal.  At  this  moment, 
the  bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  not  being  in  the  secret, 
and  weary  of  these  delays,  snatched  the  paper  from 
the  secretary,  and  flung  it  upon  the  council  table* 
Dec  14  ^^^  accusation  being  thusgiven  in,  theRegent 
was  obliged  to  support  it ;  and  the  evidence 
was,  consequently,  no  longer  kept  back.  Mary'i 
commissioners  declared,  however,  that  they  had  not 
understood  that  their  royal  mistress  was  to  be  put 
upon  her  trial ;  and  that  they  would  make  no  answer, 
inasmuch  as  to  reply  to  these  charges  would  be  to 
acknowledge  the  competency  of  the  court,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  an  independent  sovereign  ;  but  that 
their  queen  ought  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  queen  of 
England,  to  whom  she  might  speak  for  herself.  To 
this  Elizabeth  refused  to  assent ;  but  wrote  to  Mary, 
expressing  her  regret  at  the  charges  thus  made,  and 
supported,  and  urging  her  to  give  in  such  answers 
as  might  repel  them.  Till  such  should  be  received, 
she  said,  her  judgment  must  be  suspended.  Here 
the  proceedings  stopped.  But  so  enraged  was  queen 
Mary  at  the  Regent's  producing  her  letters,  that  she 
suborned  persons  to  assassinate  him,  on  his  way 
homeward.  And  the  bishop  of  Ross,  being  privy  to 
her  purpose,  corresponded  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
about  it.  But  the  duke  believed  that  Murray  had 
sincerely  wished  to  avoid  exposing  the  queen ;  and 
he  had,  further,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  him 
to  stand  by  each  other.  The  bishop  therefore  "  wrote 
by  the  duke's  advice,  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  the 
attempt  might  be  Ela^e^\^o^  \>cia\r^^\xv^  Wd  yielded 
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to  the  duke  to  be  favourable  ;  and  the  murder  should 
have  been  executed  about  Northallerton  by  the 
Nortons.'*  These  are  the  prelate's  own  words,  in 
givuig  evidence  on  a  subsequent  trial.  From  whence 
it  seemSy  that  had  not  the  divine  command,  against 
murder^  been  seconded  ''  by  the  duke's  advice,'*  this 

Spish    bishop,  and   confidential  adviser  of  queen 
ary,  would  have  stirred  no  finger  to  prevent  the 
crime. 

A  few  more  months  only  had  elapsed,  before  the 
effects  of  the  pope's  intrigues  against  Elizabeth 
began  to  make  themselves  perceived.  Previous  to 
his  elevation  to  the  popedom,  Pius  V.  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  inquisition;  and  he  was  now  bent  on 
persuading  the  popish  sovereigns  to  act  the  part  of 
servants  of  that  ill-famed  tribunal.  To  Catharine  de 
Medici  he  wrote  letters,  still  extant,  expressing  his 
regret  to  hear,  that  some  persons  had  persuaded  her 
to  spare  the  protestants  taken  in  battle  ;  and  insisting 
that  *'  she  should  not  spare  them  henceforward,  in 
any  manner,  or  upon  any  pretext;"  for  that  all 
heretics  must  be  exterminated.  And  he  desired  her 
son,  Charles  IX.,  not  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  any 
one  ;  nor  pay  any  regard  to  the  ties  of  blood,  as  **  he 
could  not  satisfy  his  Redeemer,  if  he  suffered  himself 
to  give  way  to  those  who  would  spare  them  *."  We 
shall  soon  see  that  neither  of  them  forgot  these  mur- 
derous lessons.  In  the  Netherlands,  his  precepts 
were  followed  up  to  his  heart's  desire,  by  the  duke 
of  Alva;  a  Spaniard,  to  whom  Philip  II.  had  entrusted 
the  government  of  those  provinces,  which  he  in- 
herited from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  protestants,  in  that  lately  flourishing 

•  Yet  to  this  persecutor  do  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen, 
of  the  present  day,  publicly  offer  up  prayers ;  in  which  they  address 
him  as  the  "  good  shepherd  of  the  people;"  and  declare,  that  God  thought 
fit  to  choose  him  for  pope,  as  one  who  would  trample  upon,  and  crush  the 
enemies  of  his  church. 
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Von  Egtnont ;  who  had  no  reason  t< 
enmity,  inasmuch  as  they  had  fough 
Buccessful  bravery,  and  had  very  rec 
firom  him  strong  auurances  of  his 
eminent  services.  With  tliia  conscious 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Alva's  palace 
there  arrested.  This  treachery  wa 
warning  for  the  prince  of  Orange ;  n 
Eomevhat  less  courteously  summoned 
vernor's  presence.  But  though  his 
pear  before  the  haughty  Spaniard  ■ 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  liis  estates 
to  be  thereby  forfeited.  The  peculis 
of  the  Netherlands,  however,  mnde  it  i 
resist  such  tyranny.  For  the  Flemish 
set  precise  bounds  to  the  power  of  i 
but  declared  the  people  free  from  thi 
if  he  should  overpass  those  bounds, 
arms,  therefore,  to  withstand  the  illej 
the  governor,  the  prince  of  Orange  wa 
gresBor;  but  was  acting  in  the  very 
laws,  when  he  stood  forward  to  defent 
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blessedy  to  break  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  pluck 
the  spoU  out  of  his  teeth* ,  to  defend  the  oppressed, 
and  maintain  true  religion.  To  Philip,  and  the  duke 
of  Alva,  however,  it  appeared  inconceivable,  that 
either  the  resistance  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  the 
despair  of  the  Netherlanders,  should  materially  inter- 
fere with  their  purpose ;  if  queen  Elizabeth  had  not 
the  means  of  affording  them  such  aid  and  encourage- 
ment, as  she  had  successfully  extended  to  the 
reformers  in  France  and  Scotland.  Hence,  they 
gladly  seconded  the  pope,  in  his  plans  for  her  de- 
struction. In  1569  he  sent  over  one  Morton,  a 
priest,  to  use  his  name  with  the  English  papists,  and 
prepare  them  for  receiving  his  further  commands ; 
and  he  entrusted  Ridolfi,  a  Florentine  merchant  re- 
Biding  in  London,  with  150,000  ducats,  to  be  ex- 

S fended  in  raising,  or  maintaining,  a  rebellion.  The 
ake  of  Alva  also  commissioned  an  experienced  of- 
ficer, Ciappini  Vitelli,  to  repair  to  the  English  court, 
\  under  pretence  of  giving  and  asking  from  Elizabeth 
I  an  explanation  respecting  certain  points  in  dispute 
between  her  and  his  master;  but  really  to  be  in 
readiness  for  taking  the  command  of  the  rebels,  ex- 
pected to  be  speedily  in  arms.  At  the  same  time,  a 
secret  correspondence  was  going  on  between  queen 
Mary,  now  removed  to  Tutbury  Castle,  and  the 
dukes  of  Alva  and  Norfolk.  With  the  projects  of 
the  latter  Cecil  had  become  so  far  acquainted,  as  to 
know  that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  marrying  the 
queen  of  Scots.  He  was,  therefore,  summoned  into 
Elizabeth's  presence  ;  and  betrayed  his  fears  by  de- 
vising ill-founded  excuses  for  delay.  When  she  ques- 
tioned him,  thie  duke  made  the  most  solemn  assevera- 
tions of  several  utter  falsehoods ;  whereby  he  escaped 
complete  detection,  but  confessed  enough  to  induce 
her  to  commit  him,  for  a  while,  to  the  Tower.     The 

•  Job  xxix.  17. 
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earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorelaiid 
'  1569.  ^^^^  received  orders  to  come  up  from  the      i 

north.  But  the  priest  Morton  was  urging 
them  to  rebellion ;  and  they  knew  it  to  be  possible 
that  the  queen  might  have  already  discovered  enough 
of  their  late  correspondence  with  her  enemies,  to 
put  it  in  her  power  to  take  their  lives.  So,  instesd 
of  obeying  the  summons,  they  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  before  the  other  conspirators  were  pre- 
pared. The  tenantry  of  the  Percies  and  the  Neriles 
readily  obeyed  the  call  of  their  ancient  lords ;  whilst, 
to  gain  adherents  in  the  south,  they  issued  a  mam- 
festo,  tellinff  the  people,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke  would  join 
them ;  and  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  set  up  the 
rightful  queen,  Mary;  and  to  restore  the  old  re- 
ligion, Papery,  To  show  their  attachment  to  the 
latter,  they  tore  the  Bible  in  pieces,  and  overthrew 
the  communion  table,  in  the  cathedral  of  Darhan. 
By  the  end  of  November,  a  detachment  of  3000 
rebels  had  advanced  southward  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Doncaster;  but  they  were  not  joined  b; 
either  the  gentry  or  the  populace,  and  they  found 
that  the  queen's  troops  were  drawing  together  to- 
wards the  disturbed  counties ;  so  that  their  leaders 
felt  it  prudent  to  march  back  to  the  north,  and 
secure  Hartlepool,  on  the  coast  of  Durham;  to 
which  place  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  expected  that 
the  duke  of  Alva  would  send  a  fleet,  with  supplies. 
In  this  hope  they  were  kept  together,  for  a  few 
weeks  longer;  but  finding  it  vain,  the  men  began 
to  disperse,  and  the  two  earls  sought  concealment 
amongst  the  Scotch  borderers.  From  thence  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland  crossed  over  into  Flanders; 
where  he  lived  and  died  in  much  wretchedness.  The 
regent  Murray  had  seized  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land ;  but  told  Elizabeth,  that  he  could  not  sur- 
render his  prisonet  without  the  sanction  of  the  Scotch 
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nobility.  A  week  after  this,  Murray  was  himself  as- 
sassinatedy  in  the  sreets  of  Linlithgow,  by  one  of  the 
Hamiltons ;  and  Mary's  partizans  made  an  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  in  her  favour ;  but 
a  majority  of  the  nobles  united  to  confer  the  regency 
on  lord  Lennox,  the  natural  guardian  of  his  grand- 
son's person  and  rights. 

Thus  far  the  pope's  interference  had  produced 
little  other  effect,  than  to  work  the  ruin  of  two  no- 
blemen of  ancient  family,  who  were  unhappily  igno- 
rant enough  to  look  up  to  him  as  an  infallible  guide. 
But  what  was  their  misery,  to  a  man  who  could 
coolly  recommend  the  murder  of  tens  of  thousands ! 
He  proceeded  to  make  a  new  effort  to  excite  Eliza- 
beth's subjects  to  rebellion,  by  issuing  a  bull,  „  ,  ^, 
in  which  he  laid  his  curse  upon  her ;  declared  i^lj^^ ' 
her  to  be,  thereby,  authoritatively  deprived  of 
ber  kingdom,  and  her  subjects  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance;  warning  them  not  to  dare  to 
obey  her  commands,  lest  they  should  provoke  him 
to  cut  them  off,  also,  from  all  hope  of  salvation.  As 
a  bull  was  held  not  to  be  completely  obligatory,  un- 
less made  public  in  the  estabUshed  manner,  a  zealot, 
of  the  name  of  Felton,  was  persuaded  to  affix  this  to 
the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London.  A  proclamation 
which  came  forth  in  EUzabeth's  name,  afforded  a 
noble  contrast  to  this  papal  bull.  It  was  addressed 
to  her  subjects,  and  contained  an  appeal  to  them, 
whether  she  had  sought  the  life  or  lands  of  any  per- 
son ;  and  whether  peace  and  justice  had  not  been 
better  guarded,  and  observed  in  England,  during 
the  eleven  years  now  past,. of  her  reign,  than  in  any 
of  the  countries  around.  She  also  expressed  her 
thankfulness,  that  whereas  the  rebels  had  vaunted  of 
having  many  confederates,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  of  all  ranks,  had  shown  their  readiness  to 
serve  her.  Whilst  on  her  own  part,  she  asserted 
that  she  had  been  always  desirous  to  have  the  obe- 
dience of  all  her  subjects,  both  higVi  atvd  Yo'^^V^'^ 
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love,  and  not  by  compulsion ;  by  their  own  yteUing; 
and  not  by  her  exacting ;  ruling  over  them  as  a  pa- 
rent over  children.  "  Matters,"  she  continued, "  not 
otherwise  to  be  remembered  by  ourselves,  than  with 
humble  thanks  to  acknowledge  these  blessings  to  be 
the  mere  gift  of  God,  and  to  retain  the  continuance 
of  our  subjects' love  towards  us;  to  the  honour  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  common  tran- 
quillity in  our  realm  !*' 

The  pope,  however,  was  far  from  leaving  his  boU 
to  work  its  intended  effect,  without  other  aid.  Whilst 
so  fierce  against  protestants,  he  could  condescend  to 
employ  one  protestant  for  the  destruction  of  another; 
BO  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  professed 
the  reformed  religion,  to  be  of  good  courage,  as  he 
should  not  want  for  any  needful  assistance.  There 
were  also,  plans  prepared,  for  landing  a  Spanbh 
army  in  Ireland,  and  for  conveying  some  of  Alva's 
troops  up  the  "Thames ;  where  accomplices  were  to 
receive  them,  and  to  betray  the  queen  of  England 
into  their  hands.  To  conduct  these  projects,  Ri- 
dolfi  corresponded  with  Mary,  had  several  inter- 
views with  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  crossed  the  sea 
to  receive  the  commands  of  Alva  and  the  pope. 
But  there  is  an  eye,  from  which  no  secret  wicked- 
ness is  hid.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  had  been  required  to 
clear  themselves  of  the  imputation  cast  upon  them, 
in  the  manifesto  of  the  northern  lords ;  and  they  had 
asserted  their  innocence  so  positively,  that,  if  the 
queen  did  not  believe  them,  she  yet  thought  it  poli- 
tic to  let  them  go  free.  Another  clue  had  been 
anxiously  followed  by  Cecil ;  but  though  he  per- 
ceived that  treason  was  at  work,  he  could  not  ascer- 
tain who  the  traitors  were.  At  length,  by  mere 
chance,  as  the  world  would  say,  but  by  God's 
especial  providence,  as  it  is  the  Christian's  delight 
to  believe,  whenever  he  sees  unexpected  good  come 
forth,  it  was  discoNetedi  >l\v«x  >\\^  ^\ik&  ^^  ^^^tColk 
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was  sending  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  lord 
Henries ;  who  was  defending  Edinburgh  castle,  in 
Mary's  name,  against  the  regent.  On  the  bearer 
were  also  found  letters  in  cipher  *.  Upon  this, 
Higford,  the  duke's  secretary,  was  arrested :  and 
what  was  learnt  from  him  justified  the  council  in 
committing  the  duke  himself,  once  more,  to  the 
Tower,  under  a  charge  of  high  treason.  A 
Jiasty  expression,  which  slipped  from  him  il^i' 
when  contradicting  his  secretary,  enabled  the 
officers  of  justice  to  discover  an  explanation  of  his 
cipher,  amongst  some  papers  concealed  in  the  roof 
of  the  charter-house.  This  also  put  it  into  Cecil's 
power  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  parts  of  another 
correspondence,  already  in  his  possession;  and  to 
correct  the  misstatements  intentionally  made  by 
BaiUie  ;  a  servant  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  from  whom 
some  unwilling  evidence  had  been  collected,  nearly 
half  a  year  before ;  when  he  was  found  carrying 
letters  from  her  to  Ridolfi.  The  bishop  of  Ross 
was  next  required  to  explain  parts  of  his  con- 
duct, which  deeply  criminated  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  French  ambassador  now  came  forward,  to  de- 
mand the  money  found  on  the  duke's  agent;  thus 
proving  this  unpatriotic  nobleman  to  have  been  en- 

faged  in  forwarding  a  project,  for  restoring  to 
ranee  its  paramount  influence  over  Scotland. 
Enough  was  soon  ascertained  to  make  it  clear,  that 
but  for  this  timely  detection  of  a  conspiracy,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  far  from  being  the 
only  English  nobleman  concerned,  there  would  have 
been  both  a  civil  war,  and  a  foreign  invasion.    In  the 

.  *  When  a  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  dpber,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  either  not  used  at  all,  or  have  a  different  signification  from 
that  ordinarily  belonging  to  them.  The  writer  has  either  settled  before- 
hand with  bis  correspondent,  or  sends  him  word,  that  certain  arithmetical 
(ciphers  are  intended  to  express  certain  names,  or  letters ;  or,  if  he  uses 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  what  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  standing  for. 
In  this  instance,  30  stood  for  lord  Lumley;  and  40  for  the  duke  of 
Vorfoik, 
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course  of  the  inTettiffatioiiy  the  Spanish  ambassador 
made  a  desperate  efl&rt  to  save  tne  duke  from  trial, 
by  tempting  one  Mather,  and  a  Norfolk  gendemin 
of  the  name  of  Berney,  to  assassinate  the  queen  tod 
Cecil ;  on  whom  she  had  lately  conferred  the  title  of 
lord  Burleigh.  To  aid  them  in  their  purpose,  these 
men  took  an  accomplice,  whose  conscience  was  not 
quite  seared :  and  he,  repenting  of  his  evil  purposei 
sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  warn  lord  Burleigh; 
whereby  the  conspiracy  was  detected.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  was  then  ordered  out  of  the  country; 
and  the  two  would-be  assassins  were  condemned  and 
executed.  But  of  the  discovered  conspirators  against 
the  state,  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  generous  poKcy, 
forbore  to  prosecute  any  save  the  chief  omnier. 

The  duke  was  tried  bv  a  court  of  his  peers; 
1572.  ^^^  justly  found  guilty  of  treason,     in  his 

terror,  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  besought 
her  to  pardon  him ;  pledging  himself  that,  if  spared, 
he  would  never  have  any  farther  concern  with  Mary. 
But  the  terms  he  used,  in  writing,  were  so  mean  and 
abject,  that  no  prudent  person  could  trust  to  their 
sincerity.  Yet  Elizabeth  was  loath  to  suffer  him  to 
be  brought  to  the  scaffold.  She  remembered  that 
he  was  her  kinsman  *;  and  that  he  had  served  her 
faithfully,  till  seduced  from  his  allegiance,  by  the 
vain  hopes  with  which  the  queen  of  Scots  had  fed 
his  ambition.     When  parliament  met,  however,  it 

showed  itself  very  indignant  at  the  unfeeling 
^^  '  selfishness  with  which  the  duke  had  en- 
couraged foreigners  to  invade  his  native  country, 
that  he  might  gain  his  private  ends.  The  members 
spoke  of  the  misery  to  which  England  would  have 
been  exposed,  by  bringing  in  that  blood-thirsty  per- 
secutor the  duke  of  Alva,  and  by  subjecting  the 
kingdom  to  the  government  of  so  very  wicked  a 
princess  as  Mary ;  and  they  drew  up  an  address  to 
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the  queen,  requesting  that  she  would  sign  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  execution. 
They  also  petitioned  her  to  let  a  criminal  prose- 
cution be  commenced  against  the  pretended  queen  of 
Scots ;  for  so  they  styled  Mary,  as  having  duly  sur- 
rendered her  kingdom  to  her  son.  Besides  this,  the 
parliament  passed  two  acts  for  the  punishment  of 
roch  as  should  abet  her,  in  any  attempt  to  quit 
England  without  permission;  and  another,  prepa- 
ratory to  severer  proceedings  against  herself.  But 
queen  Elizabeth  refused  to  sanction  this  last;  so 
toat  it  did  not  become  a  law.  And  she  also  sent  a 
message  to  the  house,  to  say  that  she  would  not  have 
her  royal  kinswoman  either  confirmed  in,  or  deprived 
of,  her  claims  to  the  succession.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  beheaded ;  but  not  till  near  five  months  . 

iv      1  •  1  ^.  June  2. 

after  his  condemnation. 

Another  event,  which  passed  abroad,  must  not  be 
suffered  to  go  unnoticed :  because  it  will  not  only 
serve  to  develope  the  character  of  the  foreign  mo- 
narch with  whom  our  queen  had  to  deal ;  but  to 
display  the  exceeding  mercy  of  God  towards  this 
nation,  in  not  having  left  it  still  subject  to  a  popish 
sovereign,  who  instead  of  protecting  her  people  from 
such  cruelty,  would  have  thought  it  her  duty  to 
emulate  the  severity  with  which  Charles  IX.,  king  of 
France,  dealt  out  slaughter  amongst  those  whom  he 
had  been  taught  to  hate  as  heretics.  With  that 
craftiness,  to  which  he  was  trained  by  his  mother, 
Catharine  de  Medici,  Charles  bad  lately  affected  to 
have  learnt  to  respect  the  protestants.  He  raised 
an  army ;  and  said  it  was  intended  to  assist  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  solicited  the  hand  of  Eliza- 
beth for  his  brother;  and  gave  his  own  sister  to 
Henry,  the  young  protestant  king  of  Navarre.  As 
this  prince  was  the  personage  of  highest  rank  in  his 
party,  it  was  intimated  that  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
testant nobility,  at  his  marriage,  would  afford  king 
Charles    such    an  opportunity  aa  Vie  des«^\  Iw 
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thowing  himielf  heartily  reconciled  to  tbem.  And 
accordingly,  not  less  than  a  thousand  nobles  of  the 
reformed  French  Church,  including  the  veteran, 
admiral  Coligny,  resorted  to  Paris,  with  their  U^ 
milies.  On  the  18th  of  August,  the  king  of  Navarre 
was  married ;  and  his  protestant  friends  found 
Charles  as  gracious  and  affiible  as  they  could  desire« 
He  called  the  admiral  his  Jaiker,  and  desired  to 
have  him  much  at  the  palace.  The  Guises,  how* 
ever,  could  not  restrain  their  angry  passions  with 
the  same  self-command  as  the  king.  Admiral  Coligny 
was  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot,  as  he  was  going  ftom 
the  court  to  his  lodgings  at  mid-day  of  the  21st 
His  attendants  quickly  burst  open  the  door  of 
the  house*  from  whence  the  shot  was  fired;  and 
found  that  it  was  occupied  by  a  dependant  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  But  the  assassin  had  already  fled 
upon  a  horse,  which  had  been  kept  standing  ready 
saddled,  by  a  cloister,  near  the  back  of  the  house. 
Scarcely  could  the  admiral  have  his  wounds  dressed, 
and  take  to  his  bed,  before  the  king  of  France  and 
queen  Catharine  came  in  person,  to  enquire  how 
much  he  was  hurt;  and  to  express  to  him  their  in- 
dignation at  this  attack  upon  his  life.  Two  days 
afterwards,  Charles  kept  his  new  brother-in-law  en- 
gaged at  play  till  near  midnight ;  and  then  said  he 
wished  to  speak  with  him,  on  important  business,  in 
an  inner  room.  When  their  royal  master  was  thus 
separated  from  them,  the  friends  and  attendants  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  were  ordered  to  quit  the  palace: 
and,  as  they  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  Louvre, 
they  were  cut  down  by  the  guards.  Twelve  o'clock 
had  struck  ;  and  St.  Bartholomew's  day  had 
*  **** "  begun.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  gone  off  to 
Coligny  s ;  and  the  admiral,  being  dragged  out  of 
his  bed  bv  armed  men,  and  wounded  with  sword- 
cuts,  was  flung  out  of  the  window,  to  breathe  his 
last  croans  al  the  duV^^^  K^^\.«  M^out  day-break, 
the  clmrch-be\U  wexeV^axd  ^xwsv  ^s^-t^  \ss^v^\^^ 
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not  to  call  the  hearers  to  holy  thoughts;  though  it 
was  not  only  the  saint's  day  from  whence  the  mas- 
sacre has  been  named,  but  it  was  the  Christian  Sab- 
batby  the  Lord's  own  day.  They  were  rung  for  a 
signal,  to  rouse  the  poor  mistaught  papists  to  mur- 
der their  protestant  fellow-countrymen.  From  every 
house  in  Paris,  the  Huguenots,  taken  by  surprise, 
were  bunted  out  for  slaughter ;  until,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  king's  trumpets  sounded,  to  call 
the  people  from  this  work  of  murder ;  but  only  that 
diey  might  return  to  it,  with  renewed  strength,  on 
the  morrow,  and  on  the  day  following.  And  by  that 
time,  the  king's  commands,  or  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  had  begun  to  make  the  streets  of  other 
French  cities  flow  with  the  blood  of  their  protestant 
inhabitants.  Yet  the  king  of  Navarre  had  not 
perished  ;  but  he  had  been  constrained  to  purchase 
his  life  by  attending  mass.  And  though  Charles  had 
gone  the  length  of  firing  a  gun,  with  his  own  hands, 
to  kill  some  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  saw  flying  from 
other  murderers,  his  selfishness  had  made  him  spare 
one  protestant,  in  his  own  palace  ;  a  surgeon,  whose 
skill  he  thought  necessary  for  the  preserving  of  his 
weak  frame  in  health.  To  this  man  he  soon  after 
said,  ^'  I  do  not  know  what  has  come  over  me ;  but 
I  find  both  my  mind  and  body  as  affected  as  if  I 
had  a  fever.  I  seem  every  moment,  whether  waking 
or  sleeping,  as  if  the  murdered  bodies  presented 
themselves  before  me,  with  hideous  faces,  and  co- 
vered with  blood.  I  wish  they  had  let  alone  the 
helpless,  and  the  innocent  children."  Had  the  Lord 
seen  fit  to  extend  mercy  to  this  poor  sinner,  these 
terrors,  the  work  of  a  conscience  bearing  witness 
against  his  frightful  crimes,  might  have  led  the  way 
to  repentance.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace 
would  assuredly  have  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
these  gnawings  of  remorse,  to  open  the  king's  eyes, 
if  possible,  to  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  his  sin.  But 
the  pope  was  the  guide,  to  who&e  teacVk\Tk%  Vvcv^i, 
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Charles  had  delivered  his  soul.     Pius  Y .,  who  had 
long  been  urging  him  to  such  a  deed  as  thisi  was 

fone  to  his  reckoning.  But  his  successor,  Gregory 
^IH.,  on  hearing  of  the  massacre,  caused  bonfires  to 
be  made  at  Rome ;  and  sent  king  Charles  word»that 
he  and  his  cardinals  had  been  to  church,  in  aolemii 
procession,  to  thank  the  God  and  Father  of  belierers 
for  having  put  it  into  his  heart  to  exterminate  the 
heretics. 

When  Monsieur  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador 
in  London,  waited  upon  queen  Elizabeth,  to  give  her 
such  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Ba^ 
^'^*  ^'  tholomew  as  Charles  IX.  thought  fit  to  hafe 
ofiicially  announced,  he  heard  very  different  lan- 
guage from  her.  On  entering  the  palace,  he  foand 
the  apartments,  leading  to  the  queen's  presence 
chamber,  lined  with  courtiers  habited  in  deep 
mourning ;  and  not  one  of  them  offered  him  any 
friendly  salutation.  He  had  been  bidden  to  say, 
that  admiral  Coligny,  smitten  by  his  conscience,  had 
confessed  to  the  king,  that  the  protestants  had  con- 
spired to  seize  both  him  and  the  queen  mother; 
and  that  the  dread  of  a  civil  war  had  driven  his 
sovereign  to  allow  the  opposite  party  to  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  their  enemies.  On  receiving  this 
statement  from  him,  the  queen  said,  that  her  esteem 
for  king  Charles,  and  reverence  for  his  princely  rank, 
had  made  her  resolve  to  pronounce  no  rash  con- 
demnation of  his  conduct,  till  she  should  have  learnt 
his  motives  from  himself;  but  that  the  information 
of  which  he  now  spoke  should  have  been  verified 
with  great  care.  "  Although  indeed,  if  the  infornui- 
tion  had  been  found  true,  yet  the  manner  of  cruelty 
used  could  not  be  allowed  in  any  government ;  and 
least  in  that  place,  where  the  king  might,  by  order 
of  justice,  have  done  due  execution,  both  on  the  ad- 
miral, and  all  others  that  should  have  been  proved 
offenders.  TJor  \t  coxAd  w^^  W  denied,  but  the 
same  force  tViat  wiuxiVeTedL  ao  xsvaxv^  \x!k\sN.^\\xA^'%.\s\^^ 
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re  easily  have  put  the  leaders,  especially  the 
anded  admiral,  under  arrest !  She  was  willing  to 
ie^'e  that  those  counsellors,  whose  age  and  experi- 
te  ought  to  have  made  them  useful  guides  to  their 
ing  sovereign,  were  more  to  be  blamed  than  he." 
t  the  concluded  by  saying,  that  ^'  she  did  surely 
tnade  herself,  that  if  the  king  would  not  use  his 
irer  to  make  some  amends  for  so  much  blood,  so 
Tibly  shed,  God,  who  saw  the  hearts  of  all,  as 
11  of  princes  as  of  others,  would  show  His  justice, 
Jme  and  place  ;  wlien  His  honour  should  therein 
glorified,  as  the  author  of  all  jusUce,  and  the  re- 
iger  of  all  bloodshedding  of  the  innocent !''  The 
enge  which  she  anticipated  was,  indeed,  taken  in 
sight  of  all  men.  From  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
melancholy  face  of  Charles  IX.  indicated  to  all 
3  saw  him,  that  happiness  had  become  a  stranger 
his  heart.  Within  two  years  more  he  had  died 
i  decline ;  and  the  vomiting  of  blood  which  some- 
es  attends  the  last  stages  of  that  disorder  made 
courtiers  shudder,  whilst  they  spoke  amongst 
mselves  of  the  profusion  with  which  he  had 
ired  forth  the  blood  of  others ;  and  reflected 
t  they  themselves  had  been  the  partners  of  his 
ne.  The  most  forward  in  urging  him  to  the 
isacre  had  been  his  brother  and  successor. 
Dry,  duke  of  Anjou;  and  the  two  Guises,  the 
le,  and  his  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The 
ce  of  Anjou,  becoming  Henry  III.,  caused  these 
ises  to  be  assassinated ;  and  was  himself  cut  off 
another  assassin,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests 
that  same  Church  of  Rome,  to  serve  which  he 
1  so  deeply  sinned.  And  thus  the  kingdom  of 
tnce  passed  away  from  the  house  of  Valois  to  the 
urbons  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  children  of 
;harine  de  Medici  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  after- 
•ds  Henry  IV.  Whilst  the  nation  which  had  con- 
ted  to  the  wickedness  of  its  rulers,  and  executed 
ir  cruel  purpose,  .was  iminedvale^  'pwm^^^  V3 
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the  miseries  attendant  on  ^  a  protracted  ci?S  wart 
and  has  been  suffering,  ever  since^  from  the  other 
evil  consequences  of  this  its  second  endeavour*  to 
extinguish  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  blood.  Thej 
had  slain  the  men  whose  principles  would  probaUj 
have  led,  there  as  elsewhere,  to  the  estabUshment  A 
rational  freedom ;  and  their  country  has  been  gi?en 
up  to  popery  and  infidelity;  and  its  inhabitants  to 
the  yoke  of  despotism^  or  to  the  horrors  of  a  ferocious 
anarchy. 

The  hostility  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  mightiest 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  thus  gave  their  power  aad 
their  strength  to  do  his  will  f,  was  not  suiSered  to 
injure  queen  Elizabeth,  at  this  time,  except  by  kee|h 
ing  up  rebellions  in  Ireland,  through  the  influence 
which  popery  maintained  there ;  as  though  it  were 
intended  to  awaken  her  counsellors,  if  possible,  to 
the  duty  of  providing  that  the  Word  of  God  might 
be  preached,  and  the  Scriptures  made  known  to 
the  benighted  Irish.  Towards  the  close  of  Mary's 
reign,  Shan,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  J,  had 
assumed  the  title,  rather  than  name,  of  O'Neal; 
which  implied  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster. 
The  grandfather  of  this  Irish  chieftain  had  laid  a 
curse  upon  his  descendants,  if  ever  they  should 
learn  to  speak  English,  to  sow  wheat,  or  to  build 
houses.  And  Shan  O'Neal  was  not  far  from  being 
as  much  of  a  barbarian  as  his  ancestor  could  de- 
sire. He  condemned  one  of  his  followers  to  deatb, 
for  being  so  degenerate  as  to  feed  on  English  biscuit. 
And  whilst  he  thus  taught  them  that  his  will  was  the 
law,  by  which  they  must  be  governed,  he  himself 
would  submit  to  no  laws ;  but  made  war  on  whom 
he  chose :  and  his  warfare  was  that  of  a  robber. 
But  when  the  lord-deputy,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  had 
gathered  such  a  force  as  O'Neal  perceived  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  resist,  the  haughty  chieftain  passed 

♦  See  vo\.  Vi.  Tin,  4ft.  \  \k.ieH,  rvii.  13. 
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kver  into  England,  and  appeared  in  Elizabeth's 
iourty  attended  by  a  guard  of  gallowglasses,  M^ith 
heir  battle-axes  in  their  hands ;  wearing  over  their 
fther  garments  a  shirt  stained  yellow,  and  a  vest  of 
tide  armour  over  that;  whilst  their  long  hair  hung 
lown  upon  their  shoulders.  The  queen  thought  it 
lolitic  to  listen  to  his  excuses  for  past  violence ;  and 
lent  him  back  to  his  own  country,  with  a  promise 
bat  justice  should  be  done  him,  if  another  of  his 
*ather's  sons  had  been  improperly  allowed  to  usurp 
he  succession  to  the  peerage  of  Tyrone.  On  his 
■etum  he,  at  first,  affected  to  prove  his  loyalty 
»  Elizabeth,  by  attacking  the  lawless  Scots  of 
he  Hebrides,  who  were  forming  settlements  in  the 
lorth  of  Ulster ;  but  the  instigation  of  the  popish 
[iriests,  and  an  idle  tale  of  a  miracle,  supposed  to 
aave  been  wrought  in  Derry,  encouraged  him  to 
iroclaim  himself  the  chastiser  of  heretics ;  and  he 
lumt  the. cathedral  of  Armagh,  because  archbishop 
Loftus  had  defiled  it,  in  his  eyes,  by  setting  up  the 
•formed  worship  there.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  now 
he  lord-deputy ;  and  when  he  marched  northwards, 
1^.  was  joined  by  the  Irish  chieftain  of  Tyrconnel, 
Lod  other  neighbours,  whom  O'Neal  had  oppressed ; 
rhilst  many  of  the  gallowglasses  deserted  their  mas- 
er,  on  account  of  the  harsh  usage  they  received 
Fom  him,  when  irritated  by  the  approach  of  danger. 
rinding  himself  thus  growing  daily  weaker,  O'Neal 
»flfered  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  Scotch,  and  to  enter 
nto  a  close  alliance  with  them.  His  offer  was  ac- 
cepted ;  but  whilst  he  was  feasting  in  their  leader's 
ent,  a  drunken  brawl  arose,  in  which  O'Neal  was 
ilain.  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the 
EUiglish  council,  they  directed  the  lord-deputy 
JO  acknowledge  Tirlough  Lynnough  for  the  new 
[>'Neal;  being  a  distant  relation  of  the  last,  but 
:hought  to  be  a  man  of  peaceable  habits,  and  willing 
;o  pledge  himself  that  he  would  claim  no  sovereignty 
)yer  his  neighbours. 
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In  the  KHith  of  Ireland,  Gerald,  earl  of  Desmond, 
had  disquieted  Munster,  much  aflter  the  same  man- 
ner :  but  he  was  seized  by  Sidney,  and  sent  over  to 
ask  the  queen's  forgiveness ;  who  committed  bim  to 
the  Tower.  As  yet,  however,  the  extension  of  the 
English  pale  had  not  prevented  the  papal  authority 
from  being  so  unreservedly  acknowledged  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  that  even  in  Ulster,  the  pope  sdl 

Eve  away  the  bishoprics  of  Clogher,  Derry,  and 
iphoe,  to  whom  he  would.  Pius  V.  had  also  en- 
couraged a  runaway  Englishman,  of  the  name  of 
Stukley,  to  collect  a  body  of  adventurers  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  Ireland.  And  when  Gregoiy 
succeeded  to  the  popedom,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
deluded  by  Stukley,  into  a  belief  that  it  was  in  this 
vaunting  personage's  power  to  expel  the  English, 
with  the  aid  of  but  a  small  force  from  Spain ;  and  to 
transfer  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Jacomo  Baon- 
compagna,  a  base*bom  son  of  his  holiness^  as  the 
pope  chooses  to  be  styled.  In  anticipation  of  this 
expected  benefit,  pope  Gregory  took  upon  him  to 
give  Stukley  the  high  sounding  titles  of  marquess 
of  Leinster,  earl  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  viscount 
Murrogh,  and  baron  Ross ;  as  though  all  these 
Irish  peerages  were  already  at  his  disposal.  Thus 
decorated  by  the  pope,  and  supplied  with  money  by 
king  Philip,  Stukley  and  his  band  set  sail  for  Ire- 
land ;  but  landing  at  Lisbon,  by  the  way,  and  find- 
ing Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  about  to  em- 
bark for  Africa,  at  the  invitation  of  a  Moorish 
prince,  they  were  tempted  to  join  the  Portuguese 
is'-a  ^xp^ition,  and  shared  x its  defeat;  in  which 
Stukley  perished.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  preparing  the 
way  for  a  successful  attack  on  Ireland,  by  employing 
Fitz-Maurice,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  to 
keep  up  a  rebellious  spirit  in  the  west ;  which  every 
now  and  then  btoke  out  in  petty  warfare.  The 
queen*s    mVmatets    loo,  on  ^€vt  ^^;:e\.^  VaA  been 
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itrengthening  the  English  influence,  by  placing  each 
province  under  a  president,  subordinate  to  the  lord- 
deputy  ;  and  by  encouraging  plantations  of  English 
colonists.  For  this  last  purpose,  queen  Elizabeth 
gave  to  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  an  exten- 
rive  grant  of  lands,  from  the  forfeited  estates  of  Shan 
O'Neal ;  on  the  condition  of  his  reducing  the  ad- 
joining districts  to  order,  and  settling  two  thousand 
English  upon  the  property.  Whilst  she  further 
engaged  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  his  raising  and 
maintaining  ISOO  soldiers,  and  erecting  fortifications ; 
and  empowered  him  to  promise  400  acres  of  land  to 
every  horseman,  and  ^00  to  every  footman,  at  a  rent 
of  two-pence  an  acre,  if  they  would  engage  to  serve 
for  two  years.  To  raise  the  funds  necessary  for 
oonpleting  his  preparations,  the  earl  mortgaged  his 
English  estates  to  the  queen  for  10,000/.  But 
when  he  reached  Ireland,  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
jealousy  of  sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  a  bad  governor ; 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart  before  the  re- appoint- 
ment of  sir  Henry  Sidney ;  who  had  refused  to  re- 
rame  his  office,  till  the  English  council  engaged  to 

Slace  S0,000/.  a  year  at  his  disposal,  in  addition  to 
le  ordinary  Irish  revenue.  Elizabeth,  however, 
was  impatient  at  the  prospect  of  having  her  treasury 
thus  permanently  burdened,  to  support  the  expense 
of  governing  Ireland.  And  sir  Henry  Sidney  sug- 
ffetted)  that  whereas  the  districts  in  the  neighbour- 
flood  of  any  garrison  were  customarily  obliged  to 
rMq^ly  it  with  provisions,  and  also  to  maintain  his 
faeuaeoold  when  he  traversed  the  country,  the  queen 
ahould  give  him  authority  to  impose  a  general  land- 
tax  ;  which  would  fall  more  equally,  and  therefore 
be  felt  as  a  relief  by  many,  even  though  it  might  be 
at  auch  a  rate  as  to  raise  a  much  larger  sum.  The 
authority  was  eiven;  and  the  payment  of  the  tax 
was  accordingly  demanded  in  the  queen's  name. 
But  the  most  loyal  of  her  Irish  subjects  joined  in 
remonstrating  against  such  a  violatiou  o(  vWvc  V^^jjiiSL 
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rights,  at  the  imposition  of  a  tax  by  order  of  the 
crown,  without  any  grant  from  parliament.  Elisa- 
beth  was,  at  first,  so  provoked  by  their  opposition, 
as  to  send  the  agents  to  the  Tower,  who  had  come 
over  to  present  the  remonstrances  of  the  lords  and 
gentry  of  the  pale :  and  sir  Henry,  with  the  same 
pereroptoriness,  committed  several  of  the  remon- 
strants to  custody.  But  the  clamour  was  so  loud, 
and  the  discontent  so  general,  that  the  goveriiniettt 
soon  perceived  the  expediency  of  setting  the  parties 
at  liberty,  on  receiving  an  apology  for  any  disrespect 
in  the  tone  of  their  objections ;  and  though  the  oU 
system  of  purveyance  was  finally  exchanged  for  a 
general  assessment,  it  was  on  terms  to  which  the 
remonstrants  willingly  assented. 

In  the  year  following  the  failure  of  Stukley's  ex* 
pedition,  Fitz  Maurice  landed  from  the  continent, 
at  the  head  of  no  more  than  eighty  Spaniards.  But 
he  had  two  persons  with  him,  whose  influence  was 
expected  to  bring  into  his  camp  every  Irishman  who 
feared  the  pope's  curse.  These  were  an  Irish  priest 
of  the  name  of  Allen,  and  father  Sanders,  a  friar 
who  long  employed  his  pen  in  vilifying  the  worthies 
of  the  reformation,  and  in  exhorting  the  queen's 
subjects  to  regard  her  as  a  monster  of  wickedness; 
whose  dominion  they  must  cast  ofi',  as  they  valued 
their  salvation.  The  party  bad  disembarked  at 
Smerwick,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry ;  and  Sanders  and 
Allen  had  blest  the  spot,  and  assured  their  com- 
panions of  success.  One  of  the  first  to  join  them 
was  sir  John  Desmond  ;  but  finding  himself  sus- 
pected of  being  a  person  who  would  make  terms 
with  the  lord-deputy,  if  he  should  find  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  betray  them,  he  resolved  upon  an  action 
which  should  convince  them  that  he  could  have  no 
hope  of  pardon.  For  this  purpose  he  quitted  their 
quarters,  and  followed  an  aged  English  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Davers,  to  Tralee.  Davers  was  a 
person,  whose  beneNoV^nX.  dS&'^^ivcw<QPcw\v^^  ^on  for 
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bim  the  general  esteem  of  men  of  all  parties.  He  had 
rrequently  exerted  his  influence  with  the  governor,  to 
lo  the  Desmonds  a  good  office  ;  and  had  redeemed 
rir  John  from  prison,  when  his  extravagance  had 
brought  him  into  difficuhies.  In  the  dead  of  the 
Dight,  armed  men  broke  into  the  house  where  Davers 
was  lodged  ;  and  he  saw  sir  Jqhn  Desmond  entering 
his  chamber.  In  the  moment  of  alarm,  it  is  a  relief 
to  find  a  friend  unexpectedly  at  hand  ;  and  Davers 
exclaimed,  "  What  my  son  !  What  is  this  brawl  ?" 
The  next  moment  sir  John  Desmond's  sword  had  ^ 
pierced  his  unguarded  breast :  and  after  this  feat, 
the  murderer  returned  to  the  invaders*  camp,  boast- 
ing of  the  crime  which  had  made  him  altogether 
their  own.  He  was  now  received  with  cordiality ; 
and  the  pope,  not  long  after,  sent  him  a  special  bull, 
investing  him  with  the  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
and  promising  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  who  should 
join  him.  So  small  was  the  disposable  force  with 
which  Elizabeth's  economical  government  had  pro- 
dded Sidney's  successor,  sir  William  Drury,  that 
the  only  regular  troops  he  could  bring  into  the  field 
were  but  M)0  foot  and  ^00  horse.  And  sir  Wil- 
liam having  fallen  ill  and  died,  the  earl  of  Desmond 
sent  a  letter  to  Pelham,  the  next  governor,  to  in- 
form him  that  he  and  his  brothers  had  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  meaning  the 
Romish  superstition  ;  and  that  as  the  pope  and  the 
king  of  Spain  were  on  their  side,  he  would  do  better 
to  join  them  in  so  honourable  a  cause,  than  to  oppose 
them.  Somewhat  later,  there  arrived  700  more 
Spaniards,  bringing  with  them  money  and  arms  for 
5000  men.  The  petty  warfare  which  the  first  hand- 
ful of  invaders  had  found  means  to  protract  for 
above  two  years,  now  seemed  likely  to  become  truly 
formidable.  But  the  loyal  exertions  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  and  the  co-operation  of  an  English  fleet, 
enabled  the  lord-deputy  to  besiege  the  Spaniards  in 
a  fort  which  they  had  erected  on  iVie  ^ea^  %Vv«t^* 
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Twice  he  summoned  them  to  surrender;  and  re« 
ceived  a  peremptory  refusal :  and  when  they  after^ 
wards  wished  to  capitulate,  he  would  no  longet 
pledge  himself  to  any  terms.  Hence,  when  defence 
was  hopeless,  they  were  fain  to  surrender  at  di8cr^ 
tion;  and  having  permitted  themselves  to  be  dis- 
armed, they  were  all  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 
The  officer  charged  with  their  execution  was  the 
accomplished  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  then  « 
young  man,  and  was  favourably  regarded  at  the 
queen's  court ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  Elizabeth 
from  expressing  very  great  displeasure  at  so  bar* 
barous  an  act.  But  a  confederacy  which  had  been 
sealed  with  blood  so  wickedly  shed  as  Davers',  was 
doomed  to  bring  destruction  and  misery  on  all  who 

I'oined  the  murderer ;  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of 
aughing  to  scorn  the  pope's  presumptuous  promise^ 
that  their  sins  should  be  forgiven.  Sir  John  Des- 
mond himself  fell,  soon  after,  in  an  engagement  with 
Zouch,  the  English  governor  of  Kerry.  Father 
Sanders  fled  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  till 
worn  out  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  breathed  his 
last  in  a  solitary  place;  where  his  corpse  was  not 
discovered  before  it  had  been  mangled  by  the  dogs. 
And  the  earl  of  Desmond,  after  having  been  reduced 
to  lurk  in  the  woods  and  bogs,  with  but  half  a  dozen 

1583.  follo^'^rs,  robbing  for  sustenance,  was  slain 
by  a  soldier,  who  found  him  stretched  out 
near  the  fire  of  a  miserable  hut.  As  he  had  died 
in  rebellion,  his  ample  domains  were  forfeited,  and 
enabled  the  queen  to  recompense  the  service  of  her 
officers,  and  to  reward  those  Irish  who  had  shown 
themselves  faithful  to  their  allegiance ;  so  that  the 
efforts  of  her  enemies  had  eventually  led  to  the  ex- 
tension, and  to  the  strengthening,  of  her  authority 
in  Ireland. 

From  what  has  been  incidentally  related  of  events, 
occurring  in  Scotland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Ireland,  it  is  ob\*\ous  t\vaX  >J\^  l&w^Ush  must  hare 
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the  most  insensible  of  people,  if  the  tidings  con- 
lly  reaching  them  from  all  the  countries  around 
not  led  them  to  reflect,  with  thankfulness,  on 
eace  and  security  which  they  themselves  were 
ing  under  Elizabeth's  rule.  Yet  there  were 
lasses  of  the  queen's  subjects,  whom  the  laws, 
hose  who  administered  them,  were  oppressing, 
I  extent  which  only  the  worst  governments 
I  now  sanction.  In  modern  times,  the  fact  of 
;overnment's  having  a  large  armed  force  con* 
y  at  its  disposal  produces  such  an  opinion  of 
wer,  that  those  who  dislike,  still  dare  not  slight 
>mmands;  so  that  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
ible  standing  army  gives  eflSciency  to  the  laws, 
ut  its  being  needful  that  their  tone  should  be 
.  But  when  there  was -nothing  but  the  fear  of 
aalties,  to  constrain  the  unwilling  to  obey  the 
egislators  seemed  to  themselves  to  have  done 
>re  than  express  their  wish,  unless  they  made 
•enalties  severe,  and  generally  inflicted  them. 

the  parliament  thinking  it  desirable  that  the 
ry  should  not  be  infested  by  such  idlers  as  the 
8  are,  did  not  scruple  to  make  a  law  *,  enacting 
jvery  gipsy,  not  born  within  the  queen's  domi- 

should  be  hanged,  if  he  did  not  leave  Eng- 
lefore  the  end  of  a  month ;  and  that  those  who 
natives,  or  any  others  who  joined  them,  should 
the  same  extreme  penalty,  if  they  did  not  be- 
themselves,  within  the  same  short  period,  to 
lawful  employment.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
ibre,  that  the  parliamentary  enactments  with 
1  to  religion,  and  the  proceedings  upon  them 

spiritual  courts,  were  in  a  very  rigorous  tone ; 
h  it  did  not  seem  such  to  those  who  had  wit- 
1  the  horrors  of  the  popish  persecution.  Nor 
it  be  concealed,  that  two  anabaptists  were 
mned  to  be  burnt  to  death  in  Smithfield ;  and 

•  5  Eliz.  c.  20. 
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that  this  cruel  sentence  was  executed  upon  them: 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  also  be  observed^ 
that  not  only  were  the  anabaptists  still  at  war,  in  a 
manner,  with  all  civil  government,  preaching  that 
the  authority  of  magistrates  ought  not  to  be  adLnow- 
ledged*;  but  these  two  sufferers,  being  Dutchmen, 
had  been  ordered  back  to  their  own  country,  tbe 
year  before ;  and  had  chosen  to  enter  England 
again,  in  defiance  of  an  express  prohibition,  and  of 
their  being  warned  of  the  consequences.  But  whilst 
this  unhappy  sect  comprehended  only  a  very  few  in- 
dividuals, the  increasing  severity  of  the  laws,  against 
papists,  bore  hard  upon  a  still  considerable  portion 
of  the  nation.  By  an  act  passed  in  1581  f,  this 
severity  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  con- 
demn any  person,  detected  in  hearing  mass,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  above  33/.  and  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisoDm^* 
Whilst  the  same  statute  made  it  high  treason  to  do 
any  overt  act,  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  any  of  the 
queen's  subjects  to  give  up  the  established  religion 
for  the  Romish.  And  any  one  so  converted,  or 
being  willingly  reconciled  to  the  pope,  was  to  suffer 
tbe  horrid  sentence  for  treason ;  as  were  those  also 
who  might  have  counselled  him  thereunto.  But  as 
if  this  were  not  rigorous  enough,  another  statute  was 
passed  in  1584;]:,  declaring  it  high  treason  for  any 
Romish  priest,  ordained  since  the  beginning  of  the 
queen's  reign,  or  for  any  Jesuit,  to  remain  in,  or  to 
enter  the  realm  ;  and  that  it  should  be  death  for  any 
person  wittingly  and  willingly  to  receive,  relieve, 
comfort,  aid,  or  maintain  any  such  priest,  or  Jesuit! 
These  acts,  as  may  be  known  from  their  dates,  had 
not  formed  any  part  of  that  system  which  the  go- 
vernment had,  at  first,  begun  with,  for  the  putting 
an  end  to  popery  within  the  kingdom  of  England. 
It  was  by  two  later  measures,  originating  with  the 


*  Seep.^^\.  t  23  Elix.  c  1. 
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Ipapal  authorities  abroad,  that  the  queen's  ministers 
nad  been  tempted  to  procure  the  passing  of  these  per- 
secuting acts.  The  one  was  the  founding  of  colleges 
at  Douay  in  Flanders*,  at  Rome,  and  in  Spain,  for 
the  supplying  of  a  succession  of  English  priests  of 
the  Romish  persuasion  ;  of  whom  not  less  than  three 
hundred  were  sent  forth  from  these  seminaries, 
within  a  few  years,  and  found  their  way  into  En- 
gland. The  other  was,  the  coming  over  of  a  number 
ilf  Jesuits.  These  last  were  members  of  a  kind  of 
tnonastic  order,  instituted  in  1540,  by  Ignatius 
Loyola;  a  Spaniard,  who  had  a  seal  of  God,  but 
lioi  according  to  knowledge  f.  This  poor  ignorant 
devotee  believed  that  all  religion  was  lost,  if  the 

Eope*8  authority  were  in  aught  diminished  ;  and,  as 
e  perceived  that  increasing  numbers  were  throwing 
off  the  papal  yoke,  he  devised  a  plan  for  supplying 
the  pope  with  an  organized  body  of  agents,  bound 
to  uphold  his  power,  and  expressly  trained  for  the 
purpose.  To  the  order  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  service  of  antichrist,  he  gave  the  title  of  "  The 
Company  of  Jesus ;"  whence  their  common  name  of 
Jesuits.  And  besides  the  vows  of  celibacy  and  of 
voluntary  poverty,  usually  required  at  admission  into 
tfny  monastic  order,  every  Jesuit  swore,  that  he  would 
pay  implicit  obedience  to  whatsoever  commands  he 
should  receive  from  the  pope,  or,  in  the  next  place, 
from  the  chief  of  his  company ;  officially  st)'led  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits.  Whilst  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  object  with  the  more  secrecy,  they 
were  exempted  from  the  rules  which  required  other 

Eopish  ecclesiastics  to  be,  at  all  times,  distinguished 
y  their  peculiar  habits.  It  was  in  1580  that  the 
first  Jesuits  entered  England,  and  began  to  travel 
about  the  country ;  sometimes  disguised  as  gentlemen 

*  The  English  college  at  Douay  was  founded  in  1568,  but  soon  after- 
wards removed  to  Rheims,  in  France. 
f  Rom.  X.  2. 
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followiiig  their  sports;  at  other  times  as  militsrj 

officers ;  or  even  assuming  the  garb,  and  addresang 

the  people  in  the  character,  of  puritan  ministen. 

But  wherever  either  the  Jesuits,  or  the  senunary 

priests  from  Rheims,  found  persons  to  whom  thej 

could  venture  to  speak  openly,   they  declared  to 

them  that  Elizabeth  had  never  been  other  than  in 

usurper  of  the  English  crown ;  and  that  being  now 

authoritatively  deposed  by  the  pope,  as  an  accursed 

woman,  none  could  serve  her  without  guilt.    WheUi 

however,  they  thought  themselves  amongst  none  Irat 

zealous  friends  of  popery,    they   were   not  unfire- 

quently  speaking  to  spies ;  of  whom  lord  Burleigh 

and  secretary  Walsingham  made  more  use  than  any 

previous  English  statesmen  had  done.     Hence  few 

of  them  remained  long  unknown  to  the  government 

And  when  they  were  arrested,  the  queen's  ministen 

frequently  made  no  scruple  of  putting  them  to  the 

rack;   to  extort  such   farther  information  as  they 

wanted.     Whilst  the  severity  of  those   penal  laws, 

which   the   treasonable   practices  of  their  brethren 

had  provoked,  was  sometimes  inexcusably  extended 

to  Romish  priests,  who  were  not  known  to  be  guilty 

of  any  political  misconduct. 

The  other  numerous  class  oppressed  by  the  rigor- 
ous  manner  of  legislating,  and  of  administering  the 
laws,  was  that  of  the  puritans.  Their  first  leaders, 
indeed,  Humphrey  and  Sampson,  had  friends 
amongst  the  bishops,  who  remembering  that  they 
had  been  fellow-suflferers  with  them,  for  the  refor- 
mation,  took  care  to  find  each  a  maintenance  in  the 
church,  without  any  cure  of  souls  attached  to  it; 
when  their  scruples  about  forms,  had  made  them 
lose  their  richer  preferment.  But  these  earliest 
puritans  had  been  gentle  objectors,  in  comparison 
with  Thomas  Cartwright ;  who  was  deprived  of  a 
professorship  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  employing  his  lectures  and  sermons,  to 
excite  the  VveaveTa  Vo  >o^  ^\^cwv\few\A^  '^\th  the  con- 
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ititation  of  the  established  church.  He  expressed 
peculiar  indignation  at  the  useful  office  of  archdeacon ; 
and  still  more  at  the  pre-eminence  over  his  brethren, 
BSUgned  to  an  archbishop ;  as  if  the  state,  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  church, 
might  not  depart  a  step  from  the  method  which  the 

yistles  had  followed,  in  providing  for  the  guidance 
their  small  assemblages  of  converts.  And  yet 
Cartwright  as  positively  insisted,  that  the  choice  of 
■dnisters  should  rest  with  the  congregation ;  whereas 
fre  find  that  it  is  only  when  writing  to  bishops*, 
Ihat  the  apostle  Paul  gives  directions  about  ordain- 
iiig  and  choosing  ministers ;  and  never  in  writing  to 
the  body  of  believers,  who  composed  those  various 
churches,  to  which  his  letters  are  addressed;  thus 
dearly  manifesting  whose  office  he  deemed  it  to  be, 
o  ordain  elders  in  every  city  f,  whether  for  presby- 
ers  Xf  or  bishops.  Cartwright  farther  asserted,  that 
he  sovereign  had  no  claim  even  to  that  low  degree 
if  control,  over  any  church  in  his  dominions,  which 
hould  make  it  lawful  for  him  to  prevent  the  most 
unimportant  ceremony  from  being  enforced,  if  the 
ilergy  chose  to  have  it  so :  whilst,  on  the  other 
land,  he  declared  it  to  be  ''  the  prince's  duty  to  de- 
iend  the  councils  of  the  clergy,  and  to  see  their 
lecrees  executed."  *^  Civil  magistrates,"  says  he,  in 
»ne  of  his  controversial  writings,  '^  as  they  are 
lurses,  so  they  be  servants  unto  the  Church.  They 
oust  remember  to  submit  themselves  unto  the 
ihurch,  and  to  throw  down  their  crowns  before  the 
ihurch ;  yea,  as  the  prophet  saith,  to  lick  the  dust 
if  the  feet  of  the  church  §."     By  this  language  he. 


•  1  Tim.  V.  22.     2  Tim.  il.  2.     Tit.  i.  5—9. 

t  TIL  i.  5—7. 

X  From  presbyter  comes  our  word  priest, 

J  Isa.  xlix.  23.  That  the  prophet  spoke  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
nemies  of  the  church,  and  not  of  what  should  be  required  of  its  friends, 
ippears  evident  from  comparing  the  above  text  with  Isa.  Ix,  14.  and 
ier.  iij.  9. 
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in  fact,  demanded  of  the  rulers  of  the  land,  that  thef 
should  pay  such  submission  to  his  party  (taken  hf 
him  for  the  true  church)  as  he  himself  ¥ras  fallj  de- 
termined  not  to  pay  to  the  established  church.    The 

Kublic  avowal  of  such  claims  made  even  Fox«  the 
istorian  of  the  martvrs,  acknowlege  that  the  ne« 
heads  of  the  puritans  were  factious  ;  though  his  own 

S>artiality  to  the  Swiss  discipline,  had  induced  him  to 
brego  the  emoluments  attached  to  a  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  queen 
Elizabeth's  aversion  to  the  puritans  was  increasedf' 
when  she  found  their  most  admired  defender  thus 
announcing,  that  she  ought  to  submit  her  authority 
to  their  assemblies.  The  high  commission  court 
was,  at  one  time,  so  provoked  by  Cartwright's  iuH 
guage,  that  it  issued  orders  for  his  being  seiied 
wherever  he  might  be  found.  And  many  of  the 
puritans  were  now  compelled  to  pay  those  penalties 
for  not  attending  their  parish  church,  which  hid 
originally  been  devised  for  the  suppression  of  popery. 
In  some  instances,  they  were  even  sent  to  prison,  for 
no  other  ofience  than  having  been  detected  listening 
to  a  sermon  from  a  deprived  minister.  This  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Strickland,  a  puritanical  member,  from 
introducing  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
effecting  various  changes  in  the  established  church ; 
and  he  met  with  considerable  support.  But  the  queeo 
had  him  put  under  arrest.  Nor  did  she  suffer  him 
to  resume  his  seat,  without  ordering  the  speaker, 
'*  to  caution  the  members,  to  spend  less  time  in 
motions,  and  to  avoid  long  speeches."  And  when 
the  next  House  of  Commons  had  nearly  passed  two 
bills,  to  the  like  effect  with  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Strickland,  the  queen  sent  them  a  message,  declaring 
it  to  be  ''  her  pleasure,  that  from  henceforth  no  bilk) 
concerning  religion,  should  be  received  in  that  house, 
unless  the  same  should  be  first  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  tYie  cWg^  \  wa^^^xX-Wx^  that  her  majesty 
desired  to  see  tVve  lNvo\a^\.T^^^\tw\>ai^Vw»fc^^^\i<5k^ 
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f  rites  and  ceremonies.**  The  bills  were  thus 
pped,  but  the-  refractory  language  of  several 
mbers,  delivered  in  such  a  bold  uncompromising 
e  as  was  now  first  heard  in  parliament^  from  the 
ponents  of  government,  was  so  unpalatable  to  the 
ien,  that  she  kept  the  parliament  prorogued 
n  the  30th  of  June  157^,  to  the  8th  of  February, 
r6;  when,  after  one  session  more,  its  sittings 
(16  again  interrupted  by  a  prorogation,  which  was 
itinued  till  January  1581.  It  was  certainly  very 
[insistent  in  those  who  held,  with  Cartwright, 
t  the  sovereign  might  not  lay  any  commands 
in  the  church,  to  propose  dictating,  by  the  au- 
rity  of  parliament,  what  should  be  its  form,  and 
at  the  ceremonial  of  its  worship.  For  if  the  par-* 
aent  commands,  the  parliament  stands,  so  far,  in 

place  of  a  sovereign;  and  is  exercising  a  similar 
irference.  But  though  its  puritan  members  might 
see  their  own  attempts  in  that  light,  queen 
zfd^eth  viewed  their  proposed  measures  as  in- 
ded  usurpations  of  her  prerogative.  Hence  her 
lousy  of  every  thing,  resembling  an  invasion  of 
*  auUiority,  made  the  spirit  evinced,  by  the  puri- 
sin  parliament,  as  offensive  to  her,  as  the  language 
Cartwright,  and  other  puritanical  writers,  address* 

the  nation  through  the  press. 
The  prejudices  which  grew  out  of  these  causes  of 
snce,  were  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  that 
irch  which  the  queen  sincerely  desired  to  protect, 
r  whilst  the  simple  discipline  of  the  churches  of 
t  poor  republics  of  Switzerland  was  very  generally 
nired  by  those  retired  scholars,  who  had  too  little 
lerience,  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  compre- 
id  that  a  different  system  might  be  preferable,  for 
!  management  of  the  national  church  of  a  compa- 
ively  wealthy  kingdom,  many  of  the  younger 
mbers  of  the  universities  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
ritans,  merely  because  they  reprobated  those 
mliar  habits  which  it  was  one  of  their  restraints 
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to  be  obUged  to  wear ^  ;.8o'  that  Cambridge,  espe* 
dally,  obtained  the  <:Iuuracter  ^of  being  fiUed  with 

Euritans  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  queen  and  thoie 
isbops  who  shared  her  feelings  on  this  subjeckr 
were  induced  to  put  several  parbhes  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  minister,  rather  than  bestow  9ttf 
of  them  on  untried  ecclesiastics,  from  the  aDiTe^ 
sity,  unless  they  had  particular  reasons  for  belie?hii 
any  one  to  be  unconnected  with  the  puritans;  and 
that  particular  reason  would  sometimes  be  fouodei 
on  nothing  better  than  his  indifference  to  all  religiom 
questions.  This  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  he* 
cause  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  had  fS(h 
fessed  to  be  protestants,  since  Clizabeth's  accessioiiy 
without  being  really  converted  from  popery,  were 
constantly  endeavouring  to  elude  those  ezcdknt 
regulations,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  pot* 
ting  unfit  persons  into  the  benefices  of  which  thqf 
were  patrons.  Hence  pluralities  increased;  whilst 
the  number  of  ignorant  parochial  ministers  did 
not  diminish,  at  tiie  rate  at  which  it  might  have 
done. 

Yet  great  pains  were  taken  by  some  truly  apos* 
tolic  bishops,  at  this  time,  to  provide  for  the  instrac* 
tion  and  edification  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  oC 
their  dioceses.  Scambler,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
was  so  happy  as  to  find  the  magistrates  of  North- 
ampton and  its  neigbourhood,  sincerely  disposed  to 
join  with  him,  in  estabUshing  a  strict  and  very  sala- 
tary  system  of  discipline,  amongst  its  inhabitant& 
And  there  the  clergy,  around,  were  gathered  toge- 
ther, once  a  fortnight,  under  the  superintendence  of 

*  In  December  1565,  several  of  the  fellows  of  Sl  John's  College,  and 
such  a  number  of  the  undergraduates  as  were  exaggerated  by  the  reporti 
of  the  day  into  300,  threw  off  their  surplices,  as  they  were  going  to 
chapel,  on  a  festival  night.  And  this  was  thought  a  matter  of  such  in* 
portance,  that  it  occasioned  a  long  correspondence  between  the  queen's 
prime  minister,  Cecil,  he  being  then  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  sevenl 
other  public  charadeT^ 
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nro  moderators ;  chosen  by  the  bishop.  Theyas-* 
lembled  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  moderators 
udled  on  one  of  the  party  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on 
Eheir  purpose ;  and  then  to  read,  and  give  his  ex^ 
position  of,  a  passage  of  Scripture,  previously  fixed 
BJpon  for  that  day's  discussion.  He  was  followed  by 
two  others ;  who  successively  made  their  remarks 
spon  what  had  been  read,  or  spoken  ;  and  then  one 
»f  the  moderators  reviewed  their  observations,  and 
gjave  his  opinion  of  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
irliole.  Thus  far,  their  proceedings  were  pubUc; 
ind  their  lay  neighbours  were  encouraged  to  attend, 
ind  receive  instruction  from  what  they  heard ;  but, 
by  eleven  o'clock,  the  clergy  withdrew  to  a  private 
■Oom»  and  consulted  with  each  other  about  the  ma- 
lagement  of  their  flocks ;  whilst  if  any  of  themselves 
lAd  been  the  subject  of  any  evil  report,  he  was  now 
lueationed  by  his  brethren,  and  advised  or  reproved* 
3lich  meetings  as  these  were  called  prophesyings ; 
kgreeably  with  the  frequent  meaning  of  the  word 
[irophesy,  in  the  New  Testament*.  They  were 
Qjardcularly  encouraged  by  Chaderton,  bishop  of 
bhester ;  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and  Grin-' 
iklf  bishop  of  London ;  in  their  respective  dioceses« 
hJid  there  is  a  letter  still  extant,  from  Cowper,  bishop 
Hf  Lincoln,  to  his  Hertfordshire  clergy,  in  which  he 
aot  only  recommends  such  exercises,  as  conducive  to 
the  increase  of  godly  knowledge,  in  them  that  are 
(lot  as  yet  able  to  preach ;  but  proceeds  to  say,  '^  I 
ftAmestly  exhort  and  require  all  such,  as  will  not 
sfaovr  themselves  to  be  backward  in  religion,  and 
hinderers  of  the  truth,  to  resort  unto  these  exercises ; 
or,  if  they  will  not  presently,  upon  the  warning  of  the 
moderators,  to  appear  before  me,  to  yield  an  account 
why  they  will  not  submit  themselves  to  so  godly  and 
profitable  an  exercise !" 

This  was  towards  the  close  of  archbishop  Parker's 
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life,  when  inGreasing  infinnities  had  made  him 
querulous ;  and  he  complained  of  these  prophesyings 
to  the  queen,  as  nurseries  of  puritankm.  At  that 
time,  however,  other  members  of  the  privy  council 

Save  them  encouragement*    But  when  Parker  was 
eady  the  queen,  retaming  her  respect  for  his  opi- 
nions, and  finding  that  such  meetings  were  become 
still  more  prevalent,  enjokied  his  successor,  Grinda), 
to  prohibit  them  throughout  his  province.    It  has 
been  already  noticed,  that   when    this    archbishop 
presided  over  the  see  of  London,  he  had  fostered 
^he  prophesyings,  and  he  now  wrote  the  queen  a 
letter,  in  which  he  set  before   her   the  difficuldes 
which  the  English  church  laboured  under,  for  wast 
of  competent  preachers,  and  the  value  of  these  meet- 
ings, as  schools  for  forming  such*     He  told  her  that 
where,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  three  good  preach- 
ers could  not  have   been  found,  he   was  now  able 
to  lay  his  hand  on  thirty,  fit  to  address  the  audi- 
ence collected  round  Su  PauFs  cross ;   and  on  stili 
more,  well  prepared  to  preach  before  their  country 
parishioners. — That,  therefore,  he  could  not  issue 
orders  for  suppressing  the  clerical  meetings,  without 
sinning  against  God;  and  he  besought  her  to  re- 
member, that  though  she  was  a  great  princess,  she 
too  was  accountable  to  God.     Instead,  however,  of 
profiting  by  this  faithful  prelate's  advice  and  warn- 
ing, the  queen  was  so  angry  with  archbishop  Grin- 
dal,  that  she  ordered  him  to  keep  his  house,  as  one 
under  arrest ;  and  suspended  him  from  his  functions 
for  six  months.     And  when  she  found,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  that  he  still  would  not  retract  what  he 
had   said,   she   renewed   the  suspension,    and  con- 
tinued it  till  within  a  year  of  his  death  ;  whilst  she 
sent  out  orders  in  her  own  name,  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  prophesyings.     In  selecting  Dr.  Whitgift  for 
the  next  archbishop,  the  queen  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  guided  by  her  desire  that  the  authority  at- 
tached to  thai  V\\g\\  offiice,  ^o\i\.^\i^\sw  \.W  hands  of 
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a  person,  of  whom  she  could  feel  assured,  that  he 
would  employ  it  against  the  puritans.  The  doctor 
iiad  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  a  controversy 
with  Cartwright ;  and  as  master  of  Trinity  College, 
in  Cambridge^  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  letter 
of  a  neglected  statute,  to  deprive  his  opponent  of  his 
fellowship  in  that  college.  No  sooner  was  Whitgift 
installed  in  his  archbishopric,  than  he  issued  an 
order,  *^  That  all  preaching,  reading,  catechizing,  and 
other  such  like  exercises,  in  private  places  and  fami- 
lies, whereunto  others  do  resort,  being  not  of  the 
tuime  family,  be  utterly  extinguished/*  He  accom- 
panied this  by  another  order,  against  the  printing 
«nd  publishing  of  books,  or  pamphlets,  without  a 
l)i£(hop's  license.  And  his  next  step  was,  to  send 
commissioners  into  the  different  dioceses  of  his  pro- 
vince, with  injunctions  to  require  every  minister, 
preacher,  or  catechist,  to  put  his  name  to  a  declara- 
tion, that  the  book  of  common  prayer  contained  no- 
thing in  it  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  puritans,  examining  that  book 
with  no  very  friendly  eye,  had  detected  an  error  un- 
intentionally introduced,  by  the  last  correctors,  into 
the  rubric  respecting  confirmation ;  where  the  leav- 
ing out  a  clause,  which  had  restrained  the  assertion 
to  those  who  died  in  their  infancy,  had  made  the 
rubric  declare,  without  any  limitation,  *^  That  it  is 
certain  by  God's  word,  that  children  being  baptized, 
have  all  things  necessary  for  their  salvation,  and  be 
undoubtedly  saved."  Some  time  after  Whitgift's 
death,  this  objectionable  sentence  was  cancelled  ; 
but  he  would  make  no  concessions.  Whilst  to  an- 
other reasonable  scruple,  about  reading  lessons  from 
the  apocrypha,  in  the  church  service  for  week  days, 
at  certain  seasons,  which  does  appear  too  much  like 
putting  the  apocrypha  on  a  level  with  the  word  of 
God,  Whitgift  had  the  hardihood  to  write  down 
this  official  and  deliberate  reply,  *^  The  Scriptures 
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trilp  their  prey.* — ^Now,  my  good  lord,  bear  with  me* 
I  desire  the  peace  of  the  church.  I  favour  no  sen- 
anal,  and  wilful  recusants.  But  I  conclude  that,  ac-» 
cording  to  my  simple  judgment,  this  kind  of  pro* 
oeeding  is  too  much  savouring  of  the  Romish  inqui- 
dtion :  and  is  rather  a  device  to  seek  for  offenders, 
than  to  reform  any."  It  is  the  more  remarkable, 
that  archbishop  Whitgift  should  have  been  so  eager 
to  harass  the  puritans ;  because  not  only  was  there, 
at  yet,  no  difference,  in  general,  between  the  doc- 
trines held  by  them,  and  by  the  conforming  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  but  if  they  were  more  attached, 
than  the  compilers  of  our  articles  had  been,  to  the 
peculiar  tenets  dwelt  upon  by  the  much  talked  of 
Calvin,  Whitgift  agreed  with  the  puritans  in  this 
particular. 

•  The  nature,  and  every  attribute  of  God,  being 
both  perfect  and  infinite,  cannot  but  pass  man's  un- 
derstanding ;  so  that  if  men  will  venture  to  search 
uito,  or  to  define  them,  with  greater  exactness  than 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  set  them  forth  in  Scripture,  they 
must  fall  into  errors.  And  their  errors  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  spring  from  their  following  up 
iome  one  of  the  divine  attributes,  as  confessedly 
mfinite,  and  being  unable  to  allow  in  their  thoughts, 
the  same  unfathomable  extent,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  other  attributes  of  God;  so  as  to  contemplate 
the  whole  in  that  Just  proportion,  in  which  they 
ever  co-exist  in  Him.  Thus  some  have  spoken,  of 
what  they  imagine  to  be  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  in  such  a  manner  as 
makes  it  evident  that  they  did  not  reflect  that  He  is 
also  infinite  in  holiness.  Whilst  Calvin  employed 
the  powers  of  his  mind  in  tracing  the  consequences 
of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine  councils,  till 
he  drew  conclusions,  and  represented  them  as  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  which  seem  to  others  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  perfect  justice  and  infinite  good- 
ness of  a  God,  who  has  made  ll\i»se\l  Vjwywxi  Vj 
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the  name  of  love  ^.  The  compilers  of  our  thirty- 
nine  articles,  with  wise  and  becoming  humility,  had 
kept  closest  to  Scripture,  where  the  love  of  theory 
was  most  likely  to  tempt  reasoners  astray  f.  But 
archbishop  Wbitgift,  finding  himself  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  a  controversy,  which  had  broken  out  at 
Cambridge^  supported  the  university  in  demanding 
of  one  of  its  members,  that  he  should  make  a  publK 
apology  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Calvin; 
and  farther  sent  down  nine  articles,  more  strictly  in 
unison  with  Calvin's  sentiments,  on  the  disputed 
points  ;  desiring  the  heads  of  the  university  to  take 
care,  that  nothing  should  be  publicly  taught  to  the 
contrary  of  these  new  articles.  They  have  since 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  arr 
tides ;  nor  did  Whitgift  rest,  till  he  had .  prevailed 
on  Hutton,  archbishop  of  York,  to  signify  his  assent 
to  them.  The  queen,  however,  very  soon  let  both 
the  primates  know,  that  their  authority  did  not  ex- 
tend to  increasing  the  number  of  articles  of  faith, 
respecting  which  the  clergy  should  be  required  to 
be  of  one  mind.  By  her  command,  the  Lambeth  ar- 
ticles were  dropped  for  the  present.  And  though 
an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  next  reign,  to  persuade 
the  king  to  sanction  their  being  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  thirty-nine  articles,  it  proved  inr 
effectual. 

As  those  who  have  the  greatest  dislike  to  being 
controlled  by  others,  are  the  very  persons  who  find  it 
most  difficult  to  exercise  any  self-control,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  such  as  departed  from  the  church 
only  because  they  were  offended  at  her  rules,  would 
break  out  into  unseemly  language,  whensoever  they 
felt  themselves  oppressed.  This  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  besetting  sins  of  the  puritans ;  and  has 
made  it  but  too  manifest  that  a  large  portion  of  those 
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who  bore  thatname,  were  not  enabled  to  obtain  such 
a  victory  over  the  carnal  mind  within,  as  permitted 
the  protestants  of  Mary's  reign  to  be  at  once  sub- 
missive subjects,  and  uncompromising  martyrs.  The 
opprobrious  terms  in  which  some  of  the  puritans  aU 
ready  allowed  themselves  to  speak  and  write,  of  the 
ruling  powers,  did  but  provoke  the  government  to 
procure  the  passing  of  a  most  harsh  law  * ;  whereby 
the  writer,  printer,  or  setter  forth,  of  any  book,  or 
letter,  containing  seditious  matter,  to  the  defamation 
of  the  queen,  was  to  be  condemned  as  a  felon.  A 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Browne,  being  a  person  of 
a  restless  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  had  just  then 
begun  to  form  a  party,  named  Brownists  after  him, 
who,  though  they  did  not  offer  to  dispute  the  sound- 
ness of  th^  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
declared  its  internal  arrangeihents  to  be  so  utterly 
wrong,  that  it  ought  not  be  allowed  the  name  of  a 
church.  To  speak  thus,  was  held  to  be  a  defaming 
of  the  queen,  who  had  sanctioned,  and  now  main- 
tained, its  discipline.  And  two  Brownist  preachers 
were  actually  hung,  at  the  Bury  assizes,  un-  ^^^ 
der  the  above-mentioned  act,  for  dispersing 
their  leader's  books.  Such  a  rigorous  proceeding 
had  the  effect  of  driving  Browne,  and  a  number  of 
his  adherents,  to  seek  refuge  abroad ;  and  they  esta- 
blished a  congregation  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand, 
with  the  consent  of  the  magistrates  of  that  place. 
There  they  soon  let  it  be  seen  that  the  work  was  of 
men,  and  not  of  Goi> ;  for  every  one  was  so  reso- 
lutely determined  to  have  all  things  in  his  own  way, 
that  they  quarrelled  and  dispersed.  Browne  him- 
self returned  to  England ;  and  was  suffered  to  hold 
preferment  in  that  church  of  which  he  had  long 
spoken  much  ill.  For  such  was  the  charity  of  the 
most  unbending  prelates  of  the  established  church, 
at  this  time,  that,  upon  any  show  of  repentance,  they 

*  23  Eiiz.  c.  2. 
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were  ever  ready  to  be  kind.  But  whilst  Cartwrii^ti 
who  had  also  been  forgiTen,  and  permitted  to  bold 
the  mastership  of  an  endowed  hospital,  died  in 
peacei  and  not  unhonoured,  Browne  ended  his  days 
m  Northampton  jail,  to  which  he  had  been  committed 
for  striking  a  constable. 
*  Whilst  Elizabeth  was  thus  compelling  the  Roman 
eatholics  and  the  puritans  to  regard  her  govemmei^ 
as  one  that  would  ever  be  hostile  to  them,  she  had 
an  enemy  in  queen  Mary,  residing  in  the  heart  of  her 
kingdom,  and  constantly  watching  for  opportunities 
to  remind  the  disaffected  of  her  claim  to  the  English 
crown.  It  was  vain  to  suppose,  that  allowing  her  to 
indulge  in  some  luxuries,  as  a  royal  guest  at  lord 
Shrewsbury's  house,  though  this  was  carried  so  far 
as  to  permit  her  bathing  herself  in  wine^  would  make 
this  unhappy  princess  tranquil  under  a  captivity  pro- 
tracted for  eighteen  years ;  and  inflicted  upon  her 
by  a  kinswoman,  who  had  no  rights  over  her,  but 
those  of  might.  Her  impatience  tempted  her  to  en- 
ter into,  or  encourage  so  many  and  such  ill  conceived 
plots,  for  the  subversion  of  Elizabeth's  throne,  that 
king  Charles  IX.,  though  willing  to  give  her  such 
aid  as  he  could,  said  of  Mary,  '*  The  poor  foolish 
woman  will  never  cease,  till  she  loses  her  head. 
They  will  put  her  to  death ;  and  it  will  be  her  own 
fault.  I  see  no  remedy  for  it."  On  the  other  hand, 
queen  Elizabeth  was  tempted,  for  a  while,  to  de- 
prive Mary  of  the  French  king's  countenance,  at  no 
less  a  cost  than  that  of  giving  her  own  hand  to 
Charles's  youngest  brother,  the  duke  of  Alen9on  *. 
She  encouraged  him  to  visit  England  ;  made  him  a 
present  of  a  ring;  and  gave  her  subjects  but  too 
much  reason  to  suspect  that  their  sagacious  queen, 
now  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  was  becoming  ena- 
moured of  a  weak  and  vain  youth.     Happily,  how- 

*  He  became  duVe  oi  Kn^ou,  ''nVetv  ^t  ^«».^.^^  Cl^aitles  IX.   elevated 
their  intermediate  btot^iei,  Ocie  ?«rX  ^v^%  qS.  tcw^wj^,  \a  ^^^  ^x^ixt^^ 
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ever,  for  Elizabeth^  the  horror  with  which  nearly 
•11  who  were  unaffected  by  court  influence,  regarded 
the  prospect  of  her  taking  a  husband  from  the  per- 
fidious family  then  occupying  the  throne  of  France, 
could  not  be  kept  secret  from  her ;  and  a  very  respect- 
ful, but  frank  letter  of  remonstrance,  addressed  to 
her  by  sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  much  admired  young 
eonrtier,  completed  the  work  of  opening  the  queen's 
Mfea  to  the  unfitness  of  the  match.  She  had  other 
fiews,  however,  which  prevented  her  from  entirely 
breaking  with  the  French  court.  For  she  knew  that 
any  sovereign  of  France,  if  not  quite  blind  to  his 
own  interests,  must  be  willing  to  see  his  powerful 
southern  neighbour  dispossessed  of  the  wealthy  and 
populous  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  on  his  north- 
eastern frontiers  ;  from  whence  a  three  or  four  days' 
inarch  might  bring  an  invading  army  to  the  gates  of 
Paris.  And  to  aid  the  Dutch,  in  securing  their  na- 
tional independence,  was  now  become  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  Elizabeth's  foreign  policy.  After  having  suf- 
fered the  most  dreadful  cruelties  from  Spanish  go- 
vernors, and  having  struggled  long  either  to  per- 
suade, or  compel  king  Philip  to  govern  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  to  respect  their  acknowledged  rights, 
the  Dutch  regarded  him  as  having  forfeited  all  claim 
to  that  allegiance,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  their 
countnr,  was  avowedly  conditionaL  They,  there- 
fore, declared  themselves  no  longer  his  sub-  ^^^ 
jects;  and  having  published  this  to  the 
world,  they  would  gladly  have  hailed  the  illustrious 
defender  of  their  liberties,  the  prince  of  Orange,  as 
the  sovereign  of  their  choice;  but  he,  with  true 
patriotism,  advised  them  rather  to  offer  themselves 
and  their  country  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and,  on  her 
refusal,  to  the  duke  of  Alengon ;  that  either  Eng- 
land, or  France,  might  be  thereby  induced,  and 
pledged,  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  in  the 
arduous  contest,  still  to  be  maintained  against  their 
powerful  oppresaor.    Their  offer  was  «^ce\X^di  V) 
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the  duke ;  and  king  Philip,  in  revenge,  published  an 
c^ict,  offering  SS^OOO  crowns,  and  the  pardon  of  aD 
other  offences,  to  any  person  who  should  either 
murder  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  deliver  him  up  to 
the  Spaniards,  alive.  The  folly  and  base  treachery 
of  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  however,  soon  compelled 

his  new  subjects  to  send  him  back  to  France, 

where  he  sickened  and  died.  Whilst  the 
temptation  which  Philip  had  held  out  to  every  mur- 
derer in  Europe,  speedily  produced  one  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  the  farther 
encouragement  given  by  the  Jesuits,  to  an  unhappy 
bigot  of  the  name  of  Gerard,  whom  the  prince  un- 
suspectingly promoted,  led  to  the  completion  of  the 
crime.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  just  arisen  from 
dinner,  with  his  wife  Louisa  CoUgny,  whose  father 
the  admiral,  and  whose  first  husband,  had  both  al- 
ready fallen  by  the  hands  of  popish  assassins,  when 
Gerard,  stepping  forward  from  the  door»  discharged 
a   pistol  into  his   breast ;   and  scarcely   could  the 

prince  exclaim,  "God  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
^1584^*  this  afflicted  people,  I  am  grievously  wound* 

ed,"  before  he  expired.  His  prayer  was 
heard ;  for,  whereas  his  eldest  son  had  been  de- 
tained in  Spain  from  his  childhood  by  king  Philip, 
and  brought  up  as  a  papist,  his  second  son  Maurice, 
though  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  endowed 
with  such  early  wisdom  as  well  as  bravery,  that  he 
soon  more  than  replaced  his  father.  And  though 
queen  Elizabeth,  now  more  openly  solicited  than 
before,  to  accept  the  dominion  of  the  Netherlands, 
again  refused  the  offer,  she  publicly  avowed  her 
resolution  to  protect  them ;  and  bound  herself,  hy 
treaty,  to  furnish  them  with  an  army  of  5000  foot, 
and  1000  horse,  and  to  maintain  it,  till  the  end  of 
the  war ;  on  condition  of  being  afterwards  repaid, 
and  of  having  the  towns  of  BriTle  and  Flushing,  and 
the  fort  of  RammeV^Tv^^  delivered  immediately,  to 
her  officers,  \n  pVedae  ^ot  \\v^  x^^vjx&rxsx,  'Wnr.  Wx 
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drawbacki  to  the  value  of  her  support,  arose  from 
her  choosing  to  entrust  the  command  of  this  force 
to  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  who  had  no 
qualifications  to  fit  him  for  a  contest  against  the  sa- 

Sidty  of  Philip's  general,  the  prince  of  Parma,  and 
e  experience  of  the  veteran  officers  of  the  Spanish 
army.  And  he  proved  as  deficient  in  uprightness, 
as  in  military  skill ;  accepting  from  the  States-general 
of  the  United  Provinces  the  dignity  of  governor  and 
commander-in-chief,  in  disobedience  to  the  queen's 
injunctions ;  and  repeatedly  breaking  his  solemn  pro«> 
mises  to  the  states.  He  had  embarked,  however, 
in  the  cause  of  protestantism  and  of  liberty,  against 
popery  and  Spanish  oppression ;  and  such  a  cause 
was  felt,  by  the  gentlemen  of  England,  to  be  so 
much  their  own,  that  five  hundred  of  them  crossed 
the  sea,  to  serve  under  him  as  volunteers.  What 
bravery  could  do,  they  did ;  but  their  general's  in- 
capacity repeatedly  exposed  them  to  unnecessary 
dangers.  It  was  to  his  neglect,  in  not  fortifying  the 
narrow  passes  by  which 'alone  the  enemy  could  ad- 
Tance  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  town  of  Zutphen, 
that  the  death  of  his  nephew,  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
was  owing.  .  The  Spanish  army  came  unexpectedly 
within  sight,  and  sir  Philip,  at  the  head  of 
but  200  of  his  countrymen,  broke  through  ^^^ 
a  body  of  their  cavalry,  1 100  strong.  In  the  com- 
bat, his  horse  was  killed  under  him ;  and  he  was  re- 
turning to  the  charge,  upon  another,  when  a  ball 
struck  him  on  the  thigh.  This  obliged  him  to  ride 
back  to  the  camp,  for  he  would  not  dismount ;  and 
being  in  great  pain,  a  thirst  came  upon  him,  which 
made  him  request  that  he  might  instantly  have  some* 
what  to  drink.  A  bottle  was  accordingly  brought  to 
him ;  but  as  it  was  put  into  his  hand,  his  eye  caught 
that  of  a  wounded  soldier,  who  eagerly  looked  at  it, 
as  his  comrades  were  carrying  him  by,  faint  and  gasp- 
ing, **  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine,"  said 
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sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  reached  it  oilt  for  the'f 
sufferer  to  drink  from,  before  he  would  satisfy  lusi 
thirst.     From  his  youth,  he  had  been  esteemed  cm 
the  most  accomplished  and  best  bred  gentlemen 
Europe.     Queen  Elizabeth  had  early  entrusted  h 
with  an  embassy  to  Vienna ;  and  the  reputation  i 
gained  abroad,  was  such  as  to  procure  him  the  offier » 
considerable  support,  if  he  would  allow  his  name  i 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  candidate8>  from  which  tb 
Polish  nobles  were  about  to  elect  their  king.  This  offei 
he  had  declined  at  the  queen's  desire.     That,  bdng 
thus  held  in  honour,  he  should  be  proud,  had  not 
hurt  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  great,  amoDgst 
whom  he  moved.    But  now  the  efiect  of  his  woond 
kept  him  more  than  a  fortnight  on  his  death-bed 
before  he  expired ;  and  that  time  of  preparation  for 
death,  seems  to  have  been  much  blest  to  him.    The 
surgeons  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  recovery ;  bat 
sir  Philip  desired  to  have  the  ministers  of  religion 
around  him.     "  Before  them  he  made  such  a  con- 
fession of  Christian  faith,  as  no  book  but  the  heart 
can  truly  and  feelingly  deliver.      He  then  desired 
them  to  accompany  him  in  prayer ;  wherein  he  be- 
sought leave  to  lead  the  assembly,  as,  he  said,  the 
secret  sins  of  his  own  heart  were  best  known  to 
himself;  and,  out  of  that  true  sense,  he  could  more 
properly  apply  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour's 
passion  and  merits  to  himself.     In  this,  his  sighs  and 
tears  were  ever  interrupting  their  common  devotion." 
Such  are  the  words  of  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Brooke, 
who  adds,  speaking  of  a  conversation  which  followed, 
respecting  the  promises  on  which  the  Christian  builds 
his  hope,  ^'This  fixing  of  a  lover's  thoughts  upon 
their    eternal    beauties,    cheered    up   his   decaying 
spirits,  and  was,  as  it  were,  a  taking  possession  of 
that  immortal  inheritance,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
his  brotherhood  in  Christ." 

It  is  due  to  candour  not  to  hid^  the  defeats  which 
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Itained  the  £ur  face  of  religion  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
v^Up;  yety  assuredly,  those  deserved  to  be  called 
goUen  daysi  in  which  a  courtier  could  thus  express 
his  faith  in  his  Saviour's  righteousness ;  and  a  young 
nobleman  was  not  ashamed  to  recorid  the  saintly 
language  of  his  polished  friend  and  brother  soldier. 
A  eeneral  mourning,  and  a  public  funeral  in  St. 
Pain*8  church,  were  the  unusual  marks  of  respect 
with  which  the  court  honoured  sir  Philip  Sidney's 
miemory. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  soon  after  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  having,  as  his  last  act  of  folly,  placed  Irish 
garrisons,  in  two  important  posts,  under  popish  com- 
manders, of  English  birth  indeed,  but  well  known  to 
have  been  in  the  king  of  Spain's  service ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  and  their  troops  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  permitted  the  prince  of  Farma  to  replace 
them  by  Spanish  troops,  whilst  they  themselves 
passed  over  into  his  camp.  But  if  this  endangered 
the  cause  of  the  Dutch,  famine  and  pestilence  were 
now  combating  for  them,  and  destroying  the  re* 
sonrces  of  those  districts  which  had  hitherto  fed  the 
Spanish  armies.  Whereas  the  propect  of  living  free 
fiK>m  oppression,  induced  annually  increasing  num- 
bers, of  the  wealthy  Flemish  merchants,  to  enrich 
the  Dutch  provinces,  by  transferring  thither  them* 
selves  and  their  property.  After  allowing  the  earl 
of  Leicester  to  make  one  more  vain  effort  to  retrieve 
his  reputation,  either  as  a  general  or  states- 
man,  queen  Elizabeth  obliged  him  to  resign  (^^'* 
his  command ;  which  the  states  entrusted, 
much  more  advantageously,  to  the  youthful  prince 
Maurice.  And  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro* 
Tinces  was  finally,  though  slowly,  secured. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated, 
everv  English  protestant  felt  it  to  be  probable  that 
the  mfluence  of  the  same  enemies,  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Jesuits,  might  procure  Elizabeth's  destruction 
by  the  same  means.    A  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Parryi 
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once  holding  a  place  in  her  household,  a 

1584.  h&^i'^S  A  ^^^  ^^  parliament,  had  recently  be 
convicted  and  executed  for  plotting  to  ta 

away  her  life ;  and  his  confession  had  made  it  knof 
Uiat  devices  for  effecting  this  crime  were  encourage 
by  the  pope,  and  deliberately  discussed  amongst  di 
seminary  priests.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  h 
the  loyalists  at  home,  to  form  a  general  assodatios 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  their  designs  agaiort 
the  queen.  All  who  chose  to  set  their  hands  to  i^ 
thereby  declared,  that,  **  calling  to  witness  the  name 
of  Almighty  God,  they  did  most  willingly  bind  them* 
selves  in  the  bond  of  one  firm  society  ;  Towing,  that 
with  their  whole  powers,  lives,  and  goods,  they 
would  faithfully  serve  their  sovereign  lady,  que^ 
Elizabeth,  against  all  earthly  powers  whatsoever,  and 
would  pursue,  as  well  by  force  of  arms,  as  by  aU 
other  means  of  revenge,  all  manner  of  persons,  of 
whatsoever  state  they  be,  and  their  abettors,  that 
shall  attempt,  counsel,  or  consent  to  any  thing  that 
shall  tend  to  the  harm  of  her  majesty's  royal  person ; 
and  will  never  desist  from  all  manner  of  forcible 
pursuit  against  such  persons,  to  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  them."  The  deed  of  association  farther  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that  if  any  attempt  against  her  ma- 
jesty *s  person  should  be  undertaken  by  any  who  bad, 
or  pretended  to  have,  any  claim  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  crown,  they  never  would  allow  such  person  to  reap 
the  succession ;  but  ^'  would  prosecute  such  person 
or  persons  to  death,  and  act  the  utmost  revenge  upon 
them,  that  by  any  means  could  be  devised,  or  done, 
for  their  utter  overthrow  or  extirpation."  To  this 
unchristian  language  both  houses  of  parliament  put 
the  seal  of  their  approbation,  by  passing  an 

1585.  ^^^  which  ratified  the  association,  and  em- 
powered the  queen  to  name  four-and-twenty 

commissioners  or  more,  who  should  be  thereby 
authorised  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  any  one  charged 
with  such  offences  as  tVi^  ^%^o0^i^\««kVv%s^  ^ajodertaken 
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o  punish.     As  these  things  were  not  done  in  secret, 

Iueen  Mary  had  thus  full  warning  given  her  of  the 
anger  which  she  would  incur,  by  being  a  party  to  any 
Qore  conspiracies  against  the  queen  of  England.  Yet 
t  was  but  within  a  few  months  after  the  passing  of  this 
icty  that  one  Ballard,  a  seminary  priest  from  Rheims> 
entering  the  country  under  the  name  of  captain 
^ortescue,  and  having  those  means  of  knowing  the 
emper  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  which  the 
lie  of  confession  puts  within  the  reach  of  the  popish 
nriesthood,  soon  found  out  several  young  men 
>f  family,  whom  his  persuasions  induced  to  /^""e 
mdertake  the  deliverance  of  Mary,  and  the 
Durder  of  Elizabeth.  The  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy, 
hus  organised  by  Ballard,  were  Anthony  Babington, 
i  Derbyshire  gentleman;  Mr.  Barnewell,  of  a  noble 
[lish  family;  and  a  Mr.  Savage.  Through  their 
eader,  they  were  brought  into  communication  with 
Don  Berhardin  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
It  Paris,  and  with  the  popish  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  was  residing  in  the  same  capital  as  Mary's  agent. 
knd  they  were  farther  encouraged  by  finding  in  one 
jrifford,  another  seminary  priest,  a  willing  agent  for 
conducting  a  correspondence  between  Babington  and 
;he  queen  of  Scots.  From  her  they  had  just  such 
inswers  as  they  wished.  She  wrote  them  word, 
;hat  she  highly  approved  of  their  design  ;  that  when- 
jver  it  should  be  in  her  power  to  confer  them,  they 
night  expect  the  amplest  rewards  from  her;  and 
;hat  Elizabeth's  death  ought  to  precede  any  attempt 
:oT  her  own  deliverance.  But  they  had  already 
Ikllen  into  secretary  Walsingham's  trammels :  for 
Grifford  was  secretly  acting  under  his  guidance.  The 
lecretary's  vigilance  was  notorious;  yet  Babington 
thought  to  elude  it,  by  seeking,  instead  of  avoiding 
bis  notice,  and  by  offering  to  become  his  corre- 
spondent ;  as  one  who  had  access  to  the  principal 
English  papists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  dis- 
ipprovwg  of  their  practices  aga\nstE»V\x«5oe.>5a.^^w5SAL 
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gladly  be  employed  in  thwarting  them.  His  offei  wai 
not  declined :  and  he  thought  himself  secure,  up  to 
the  moment  when  it  suited  Walsingham^  that  he  and 
hb  fellow  conspirators  should  be  seized,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Their  trial  and  condemnation 
li^20  speedily  followed ;  but  was  kept  from  Mary*i 
'  knowledge  by  sir  Amias  Pawlet,  a  less 
courtly  keeper  tnan  lord  Shrewsbury^  till  sir  Thomas 
Gorges  stepped  up  to  her,  as  she  was  mounting  on 
horseback  to  partake  of  the  amusements  of  the  chase, 
and  told  her  that  all  her  accomplices  were  discovered. 
She  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  her  apartments; 
being  removed  forthwith  to  Fotheringay  castle; 
whilst  her  secretaries  were  arrested  and  her  papers 
seized. 

In  the  proceedings  that  followed,  the  justice  of 
God,  and  the  injustice  with  which  men  are  ever  too 
much  disposed  to  treat  a  fallen  adversary,  were 
equally  conspicuous.  It  was  righteous  in  Him  to 
bring  it  to  pass,  that  the  wife  who  had  caused  her 
husband  to  be  cut  o£P  without  mercy,  and  the  queen 
who  had  refused  to  do  justice  on  murderers,  should 
neither  meet  with  mercy  nor  justice  in  her  end.  But 
it  was  unrighteous  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  counsellors,  to  give  Mary  over  to  be  judged  by  a 
body  of  commissioners,  who,  as  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, had  bound  themselves  to  take  vengeance 
upon  her.  It  was  unrighteous  to  refuse  to  let  her  be 
confronted  with  her  secretaries,  when  their  evidence 
was  employed  to  prove  that  she  had  corresponded 
with  Babington,  And  it  was  most  unmerciful  to 
refuse  her,  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  the  assistance 
of  either  friends  or  lawyers ;  whilst  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  England  were  employed  to  state  and  support  the 
arguments  for  her  condemnation. 

The  commissioners  consisted  of  the  chief  ministers 

of  state,  peers,  privy  councillors,  and  judges,  to  the 

^  number  of  &t1^  .    Ow  their  arrival  at  Fother- 

ingay    cast\e,   t\v^^  ^^xv\.  ivt^^XA^^^M^sBA^ 
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and  ait  Amias  Pawlet  to  Mary's  apartment,  to  deliveir 
a  letter  from  queen  Elizabeth^  announcing  the  ne- 
oessity  of  her  (submitting  to  a  trial  before  them. 
This  notification  was  received  by  the  unhappy  Mary 
with  dignified  composure.  To  the  gentlemen  who 
delivered  it,  she  replied,  that  ever  since  the  forming 
of  the  association,  she  had  foreseen  that  if  any  thing 
Were  attempted  against  their  queen,  it  was  intended 
ihat  she  should  bear  the  whole  blame ;  that  she  was 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  England ;  that  she 
had  been  deprived  of  her  papers,  and  was  without 
either  adviser  or  defender,  but  that  she  was  still  the 
queen  of  an  independent  country ;  and  not  com- 
peDable  to  accept  the  subjects  of  another  sovereign 
ibr  her  judges.  The  next  day,  sir  Amias  read  to 
her  the  note,  which  had  been  taken  of  her  reply ; 
find  asked  if  she  meant  to  abide  by  it.  She  answered. 
Yes ;  but  that  she  wished  farther  to  add,  that  whereas 
queen  Elizabeth  had  written,  that  she  ought  to  be 
judged  by  the  laws  of  England,  because  she  had 
lived  under  their  protection,  they  must  remember, 
that  she  had  been  detained  in  England  against  her 
will ;  and  had  received  neither  protection  nor  any 
other  benefit  from  its  laws.  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
Bromley,  the  chancellor,  then  came  forward ;  and 
told  her,  that  if  she  should  deny  their  authority,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  sufficient  to  empower  them  to 
proceed  against  her  as  contumacious.  In  reply  to 
which,  she  warned  them  to  look  to  their  consciences ; 
^nd  to  remember,  that  the  theatre  of  the  whole  world, 
in  which  they  were  acting  a  part  that  would  be  noted, 
was  much  wider  than  England.  She  proceeded,  with 
much  address,  to  remark,  that  if  they  would  try  her 
by  either  the  civil  or  canon  law,  they  ought  to  send 
for  interpreters  of  that  law  from  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent states ;  and  that  she  would  never  so  far 
injure  her  predecessors,  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  to 
confess  herself  a  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
amenable  to  its  Jaws;  since  to  do  ho  viouVi  \^^  V.<^ 
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charge  them  with  treason  or  rebellion,  for  having 
denied  the  right  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  to 
any  paramount  authority  over  them.  Upon  this  sii 
Christopher  llatton  remarked  to  her,  that  she  was 
charged  with  a  grievous  crime,  and  had  far  better 
lay  aside  all  claims  to  exemptions,  and  show  her 
innocence  ;  as  by  refusing  to  do  so,  she  would  con- 
vince the  world  of  her  guilt.  In  the  end,  Lord 
Burleigh  told  her,  that  they  had  resolved  to  proceed 
with  her  trial  on  the  morrow,  whether  she  chose  to 
appear  in  court  or  not. 

When  the  morrow  came,  Mary  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  make  a  regular  protest  against  their  right 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  her;  but  spoke  of  herself 
as  induced  by  her  subsequent  reflections  on  Hatton's 
argument,  to  appear  in  court,  that  she  might  refute 
the  accusations  of  her  enemies.  The  commissioners 
were  already  assembled ;  and  queen  Mary,  suffering 
herself  to  be  conducted  into  their  presence,  found 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  occupied  by  an  empty 
chair  of  state,  under  a  royal  canopy,  intended  to 
remind  the  spectators  that  their  sovereign  was  to 
be  considered  as  presiding  over  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  court  held  within  her  dominions.  The  cliair 
to  which  Mary  was  led,  was  opposite  to  this,  but  at 
some  distance  below  it ;  whilst  the  commissioners  sat 
on  benches,  to  the  right  and  left.  Here  the  queen 
of  Scots  had  to  listen  to  the  lawyers'  statements  of 
her  criminality,  in  encouraging  conspiracies  to  procure 
the  murder  of  Elizabeth.  But  though  unfriended, 
and  burdened  with  a  conscience  which  must  have 
witnessed  heavy  things  against  herself,  if  not  quite 
seared,  queen  Mary  conducted  herself  during  the 
whole  trial  with  unshaken  courage,  and  with  re- 
markable ability.  And  yet  if  any  of  her  judges  had 
entered  the  court  with  a  wish  to  think  well  of  her, 
she  must  have  injured  her  own  cause  in  their  estima- 
tion, by  positively  d^tv^lu^  that  she  had  either  re- 
ceived any  letlexa  itoxa  '^«^avev^w\^  ^^  -w^^axi  any  to 
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hich  was  immediately  met  by  the 
rbo  produced  copies  of  her  cor- 
him,  to  the  criminal  effect  already 
;he  confession  of  her  secretaries,  in 
le  same.  The  proceedings  went  on, 
for  two  days ;  and  then  the  court 
or  a  week,  to  meet  again  in  the  star- 
tminster.  There  Mary's  secretaries 
ned ;  and,  after  that,  the  com- 
unced  her  guilty  of  having 
1  Babington*s  conspiracy  against  the 
I's  life. 

more  the  parliament  met;  being 
n  delegates  in  the  queen's  absence. 
t  time,  an  unusual  way  of  opening 
1  was  stated  to  be  chosen,  be- 
30uld  not  listen,  without  pain,  to 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of 
b  houses  ratified  the  proceedings  of 
commissioners ;  and  addressed  the 
he  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  pub- 
and  execution  to  be  done  accord* 
ttachment  to  her  person,  expressed 
the  queen  thanked  them  in  tb« 
;  but  said,  she  foresaw  no  dangei 
and  that  she  **  besought  Almighty 
her  mind,  that  she  might  foresee 
serve  for  the  good  of  his  church,- 
f  the  commonwealth,  and  their 
'elfth  day  after,  she  desired  th^ 
le  speaker  to  request,  that  both 
onsider  so  weighty  a  matter,  and 
p  remedy,  whereby  both  the  queen 
it  be  spared,  and  her  own  security 
£  was  obeyed  ;  but  their  consulta* 
in  pressing  the  queen,  still  ^ 
D  meet  the  wishes  of  "  her  ^**''-  ^' 
ilngland,"  by  giving  the  necessary 
death ;  and  a  peer  and  a  eomtfiio'mft 
c  c 
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^ere  sent  down  to  Fotheringhay,  to  signify  to  queen 
Mary,  that  the  English  parhament  had  coDfirmed  the 
sentence  against  her,  "  as  most  just;'*  and  sued  for 
its  execution.     They  added,  that  they  regarded  her 
death  as  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
Church.     This  last  remark  gave  her  evident  plea* 
sure,  as  it  allowed  her  to  speak,  and  perhaps  to  think, 
of  herself,  as  about  to  suffer  for  her  religion's  sake, 
rather  than  for  the  crime  alleged  against  her.    Stiil 
queen  Elizabeth  demurred    for  two  months;  and 
raised  difficulties  when  urged  by  her  council  to  sign 
the  death-warrant.     But  it  was  observed,  that  when 
king  James,  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  sent  one 
ambassador  after  another,  to  remonstrate,  in  severe 
terms,  against  the  condemnation  of  his  royal  mother, 
by  a  court  to  which  no  sovereign  could  be  amenable, 
and  declared  that  he  should  deem  the  taking  of  her 
life  to  be  an  irreparable  injury  and  insult,  Eiiiabeth 
sternly  rebuked  his  ambassadors,  instead  of  asking 
whether  their  king  could  offer  any  security  for  his 
mother's  living  at  peace  with  her,  if  spared.    She 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  Scotch  nation  was  not  likely 
to  support  him  in  any  attempt  to  avenge  Mary's 
death ;  and  she  took  care  that  James  should  see  a 
letter  which  his  mother  had  written  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  offering  to  disinherit  her  son,  because 
he  was  a  Protestant,  and  to  make  over  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  king  Philip.     In  the  mean  while,  the 
excitement  of  party  feelings^  and,  very  possibly,  some 
underhand   management  of  those  who   wished  to 
hasten  the  queen's  decision,  produced  rumours  of 
Mary's  escape,  and  of  the  landing  of  French  and 
Spanish  troops  on  the  English  coast ;  and  there  vas 
a  discovery  made  of  another  design  agwist  Eliza- 
beth's life,  to  effect  the  saving  of  Mary ;  so  that  the 
queen  was  harassed  and  unhappy,  between  reason- 
able fears  for  herself,  and  the  suggestions  of  her 
conscience,  tV\al  to  \^vxt  Vv^t  kvuswoman  to  death  was 
not    so    just  aa  Vvex   \aw^«t^   «x\\  ^^  ^^wJ^asoent 
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declared  it  to  be.  Many  have  affirmed,  that  Eliza- 
beth's visible  distress  was  but  so  much  hypocrisy. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that,  though  her  behaviour  to  Mary 
had  been  unkind  and  oppressive,  she  had  been  far 
more  reluctant  to  suffering  Mary's  life  to  be  taken, 
than  Mary  had  been  to  procure  her  murder.  For 
such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  English  Pro- 
testants had,  for  some  years,  contemplated  the 
prospect  that  Mary,  being  the  younger  woman, 
would  acquire  a  right  to  the  crown  of  England  by 
their  queen's  dying  childless,  and  would  once  more 
attempt  to  force  popery  upon  them,  that  it  had 
tempted  the  parliament*  and  other  bodies  to  give 
Elizabeth  more  than  one  distinct  intimation  of  their 
desire  to  see  the  queen  of  Scots  suffer  that  penalty 
for  her  wickedness,  which  the  earliest  law  of  God 
required  man  to  inflict  upon  murderers  f;  notwith- 
standing any  difficulties  as  to  the  authority  requisite 
to  make  it  lawful  for  any  person,  or  court,  to  convict 
and  pass  sentence  upon  her.  Nor  had  Elizabeth 
received  such  suggestions  from  her  own  subjects 
only.  In  some  letters  of  Beza,  a  Swiss  divine  of 
high  reputation,  which  he  had  published  full  twelve 
years  before  this,  he  had  found  great  fault  with 
Elizabeth  for  her  forbearance  towards  Mary.  "  What 
sort  of  clemency  is  this,"  said  he,  **  which  would  draw 
with  it  the  ruin  of  so  noble  a  state,  and  of  religion 
too  ?  Is  it  not  the  greatest  cruelty?  If  she  goes  on 
thus,  there  will  be  no  way  of  hindering  the  queen  of 
Scots  from  succeeding,  and  then  the  kingdom  will  be 
turned  upside  down,  and  all  who  are  not  wicked 
enough  to  abandon  their  religion,  will  at  least  be 
banished.*'  When,  therefore,  Elizabeth  at 
length  signed  the  death-warrant,  it  was  but  a  ^f^^y 
tardy  compliance  with  what  her  subjects  had 
wished,  and  her  councillors  advised.  But  in  relating 
this,  it  must  not  be   suppressed,  that  Elizabeth's 

*  Seep.  539.  \  ^wuNai.^. 
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reluctance  to  appearing  to  have  vlslied  the  death 
of  her  royal  kinswoman,  tempted  her  to  what  was 
much  worse ;  for  she  actually  went  the  length  of 
hinting  to  sir  Amias  Pawlet,  that  he  ought  to  spare 
her  the  pain  of  ordering  Mary's  execution,  by  some 
private  means ;  as  though  it  would  not  have  been 
murder  to  put  her  to  death,  by  private  authority, 
after  she  had  been  publicly  condemned.  Sir  Amias, 
however,  had  clearer  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
refused  to  do  it,  in  language  which  conveyed  a  well- 
merited  rebuke  of  the  suggestion. 

After  having  seen  the  queen  put  her  signature  to 
the  warrant,  secretary  Davidson  went  with  it,  that 
same  night,  to  the  lord  chancellor's  ;  and  had  the 
great  seal  affixed  to  it.  Early  the  next  morning,  be 
received  a  message  from  the  queen,  to  say  that,  if  be 
had  not  already  seen  the  chancellor,  he  should  for- 
bear, till  she  had  again  spoken  with  him.  He  then 
went  to  court ;  and  on  his  seeing  her,  Klizabeth  ob- 
jected to  his  haste,  but  still  said  nothing  decisive; 
and  he,  observing  this,  repaired  to  sir  Christopher 
Hatton  and  lord  Burleigh,  to  ask  their  advice ;  and 
the  latter  sent  out  summonses  for  a  meeting  of  the 
council,  to  take  place  the  following  morning.  It  met 
accordingly :  and  the  members  "  resolved  to  send 
down  the  warrant,  without  troubling  her  highness 
any  farther  withal."  Beale,  clerk  of  the  council,  was 
accordingly  sent  with  it ;  and  the  earls  of  Kent  and 
Shrewsbury  were  charged  to  see  it  executed.  They 
arrived  at  Fotheringhay  on  the  7th  of  February,  and 
bade  queen  Mary  prepare  for  dying  the  next  morn- 
ing. She  appeared  surprised  ;  but  betrayed  no  terror. 
And  yet  this  unhappy  queen  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  known  a  thorough  repentance,  and  that  peace 
of  God  which  follows  the  conviction  that  sin  has  be- 
come hateful  to  the  soul,  and  that  the  love  of  the 
Redeemer  has  taken  such  root  there,  that  neither 
death  nor  life  sV\a\\  V>^  ^.\A^lo  ^e^arate  Him  from  the 
forgiven  sinner'* 6  aff^c\\oxv^*    ^i^^V-w^x^^v^^^C^Qm 
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Pope  a  wafer,  for  the  mass,  which  he  himself 

consecrated  for  her  use ;  and  on  the  saving 
rer  of  this  object  of  superstitious  worship  *,  she 
ns  to  have  rested  with  such  full  confidence,  as 
e  to  her  last  hours  that  treacherous  peace,  which 

no  foundation  on  the  word  of  God.  There  were 
jlishmen  around  her,  who  could,  and  were  disc- 
ed to  have  taught  her,  that  the  Romish  priest 
It  falsely,  in  saying  to  her  soul,  pecuse,  peace,  ivhen 
'e  was  no  peace  f;  but  the  harsh  conduct  of  the 

of  Kent,  and  of  sir  Amias  Pawlet,  must  have  been 
nsurmountable  stumbling-block,  in  the  way  of  her 
nving  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  their  lips. 
;  her  afflictions,  and  the  near  prospect  of  deaths 
ch  had  been  continually  beioce  her  since  the 
I,  had  not  been  without  some  salutary  effects  ; 
diere  was  much  of  gentleness  and  patience,  and  a 
giving  temper,  displayed  in  her  last  hours.  She 
'  wrote  her  will,  bequeathing  her  property  amongst 
attendants;  and  took  leave  of  them,  as  of  friends 
ise  kind  ofJSces  she  valued :  even  asking  their 
ion  for  any  pain  which  her  past  conduct  might 
e  given  them.  On  the  fatal  morning,  when  p^^,  ^ 
high  sheriff  and  his  officers  entered  her 
mber,  they  found  her  engaged  in  prayer ;  but  as 
illy  habited  as  her  wardrobe  would  allow.  She 
lediately  arose,  with  a  cheerful  countenance  ;  and 
seeded  with  them  towards  the  hall  of  the  castle, 
ling  on  two  of  Pawlet^s  attendants.  As  they 
led  into  the  next  apartment,  they  found  sir  An* 
w  Melvil,  the  master  of  her  houshold,  waiting  to 
i  his  last  leave  of  her ;  and  his  expressions  of  grief 
w  from  her  a  pathetic  farewell ;  which  was  fol* 
3d  by  her  requesting  the  English  earls  to  permit 

own  servants  to  be  with  her  in  her  last  moments, 
which  the  earl  of  Kent  harshly  replied,  *'  Madam, 
umot  well  be  granted  ;  for  it  is  to  be  feared  lest 

•  See  p#  261.  t  Jer.  ^  13,  U. 
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some  of  them  would,  with  speeches,  both  trouble  and 
grieve  your  grace,  and  disquiet  the  company^  of 
which  we  have  had  already  some  experience;  or 
seek  to  wipe  their  napkins  in  some  of  your  blood, 
which  were  not  convenient  !*'  ''  My  lord/'  said  the 
queen  of  Scots,  '^  I  will  give  my  word  and  promise  for 
them,  that  they  shall  not  doany  such  thing.  Alas  I  poor 
souls,  it  would  do  them  good  to  bid  me  farewell.  And 
I  know  your  mistress  hath  not  given  you  so  stnught  a 
commission,  but  that  you  may  grant  me  more  than 
this/'  It  was  only  partially  granted,  however ;  and  not 
till  she  had  urged  them  still  further.  And  then  the 
procession  moved  on  again  towards  the  hall ;  where  was 
a  low  scaffold,  with  a  block  and  a  stool,  all  covered 
with  black  cloth.  To  this  stool  Mary  was  led;  and 
upon  it  she  sat  her  down,  whilst  Beale  read  the  war« 
rant  for  her  execution,  and  the  dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough made  her  an  admonitory  address.  She  had 
been  refused  permission  to  see  a  Romish  priest ;  and 
in  some  displeasure  at  being  obliged  to  listen  to  a 
Protestant  divine,  she  more  than  once  interrupted 
him,  saying,  ^*  Good  master  dean,  trouble  not  yourself, 
nor  me ;  for  know,  that  I  am  settled  in  the  antient 
catholic  Romish  religion;  I  have  lived  in  it ;  I  am  re* 
solved  to  die  in  it,"  His  address,  however,  contained 
no  controversy  about  popery.  It  was  a  truly  apostolic 
exhortation ;  short,  but  full  of  instruction,  and  of 
faithful  warnings ;  but  more  especially  full  of  comfort, 
if  her  heart  had  been  open  to  receive  the  invitations 
to  promised  mercy  wliich  he  set  before  her  ;  whilst 
he  used  no  flattering  words  when  he  called  upon  her 
to  repent ;  he  also  said,  "  It  you  flee  to  the  throne 
of  God  with  boldness,  only  in  Christ's  meritorious 
obedience,  and  apply  it  to  your  soul,  with  the  hand  of 
true  faith,  your  Christ  shall  be  your  life,  and  your 
death  shall  be  your  vantage,  and  nothing  else  but  an 
entrance  into  the  everlasting  glory.  Madam,  even  now, 
doth  God  Almighty  open  unto  you  a  door  into  a 
heavenly  kingdom  \  \w  cotK^«x\%ww^\«x^^^  ^Vl  earthly 
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•principality  is  as  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death." 
Still  when  he  earnestly  besought  her  to  unite  in  prayer 
with  hiniy  and  the  others  there  present ;  and  when 
the  earls  joined  in  his  request,  she  answered,  *^  If 
you  will  pray  for  me,  my  lords,  I  will  thank  you ;  but 
to  join  in  prayer  with  you  I  will  not,  for  that  you  and 
I  are  not  of  one  religion."  And  accordingly,  whilst 
the  dean  prayed  for  her  aloud,  she  repeated  the  Latin 
forms  of  her  church  ;  but  when  he  had  finished,  she 
was  heard  to  pray  in  English.  And  in  her  prayer, 
she  declared  her  hope  to  be  saved  by  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  and  said,  **  that  she  sincerely  forgave  all  those 
enemies  who  had  long  sought  her  blood ;  adding, 
that  it  was  her  hearty  desire,  that  God  would  grant 
to  the  queen's  maiestv,  that  she  might  prosper  and 
serve  Him  aright*  She  next  calmly  divested  herself 
of  her  upper  garments,  to  prepare  herself  for  the 
executioner ;  and  kneeling  before  the  block,  repeated 
a  part  of  the  appropriate  thirty*first  psalm ;  after 
which,  laying  her  head  upon  the  blocK,  she  said, 
^*  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit ;''  and 
then  the  blow,  which  ended  her  life,  was  struck.  A 
disgraceful,  and  unchristian  usage,  made  it  the  dean's 
part,  now,  to  say  aloud,  **  So  perish  all  the  queen's 
enemies."  The  earl  of  Kent,  alone,  had  the  heart  to 
say,  **  Amen." 

When  the  news  of  the  queen  of  Scot's  execution 
reached  Elizabeth's  ears,  she  appeared  stunned  with 
the  intelligence.  Her  speecn  faltered,  and  her 
countenance  fell.  She  wept  continually ;  secluded 
herself  amongst  her  female  attendants ;  put  on  deep 
mourning;  banished  lord  Burleigh  from  her  pre- 
sence; and  committed  secretary  Davidson  to  the 
Tower.  Burleigh,  however,  was  too  useful  a  per- 
sonage to  be  kept  long  absent  from  the  council  table ; 
but  Davidson  was  brought  before  the  star-chamber, 
for  disobeying  the  queen's  orders,  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  during  her  pleasure,  and  to  pay  a 
ruinous  fine  of  10,000/.     All  thU  part  o(  ¥X\iAk^^Nkv^ 
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conduct  has  been  said  to  have  been  mere  hypocrisy. 
Yet  it  is  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  charitable,  to 
suppose,  that  she  was  rather  self-deceived,  than  mteDt 
on  deceiving  others.  When  she  found  that  the  wa^ 
rant,  which  she  had  thought  it  in  her  power  to  re- 
tract, had  been  already  employed  to  bring  her  uih 
happy  kinswoman  to  the  block,  Elizabeth's  favou^ 
able  opinion  of  herself  was  not  unlikely  to  make  her 
believe,  that,  if  left  to  follow  her  own  wishes,  she 
should  eventually  have  shown  mercy  ;  and  that  some 
concessions,  drawn  from  Mary  by  the  fear  of  death, 
or  some  pledge  that  she  would  encourage  no  more 
conspiracies,  would  have  been  both  an  inducement 
and  an  excuse,  for  cancelling  the  warrant.  And  if 
Elizabeth  had,  before,  some  doubts  as  to  the  justice 
of  her  own  behaviour  towards  M ary,  the  dread  of 
being  guilty  before  God,  of  having  caused  her  to  be 
wrongfully  put  to  death,  might  fill  her  with  anguish ; 
for  her  heart  had  not  been  hardened,  like  that  of  her 
father  Henry  VIII.,  by  repeatedly  ordering  for  ex- 
ecution the  persons  with  whom  she  familiarly  con- 
versed. Neither  would  it  be  a  slight  mortification 
to  Elizabeth,  that,  after  having  so  recently  rebuked 
king  James  for  his  interference,  the  obvious  policy 
of  not  adding  so  near  a  neighbour  to  the  list  of  her 
enemies,  made  it  necessary  to  take  the  humiliating 
step  of  sending  him  such  an  explanation  as  she  coulil 
scarcely  expect  him  to  credit.  Her  cousin,  sir  Ro- 
bert Gary,  was  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a 
letter,  written  with  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  told 
James  "  she  would  he  knew  the  extreme  grief  that 
overwhelmed  her  mind,  for  what  had  befallen,  far 
contrary  to  her  intention."  The  offence  which  it 
gave  to  her  pride,  to  find  herself  thus  constrained  to 
use  the  language  of  apology,  breaks  out,  very  cha- 
racteristically, in  the  same  letter.  '*  I  beseech  you,'' 
she  writes,  **  that  as  God  and  many  more  know  bow 
innocent  I  am,  in  this  case,  so  you  will  believe  me, 
fliat  if  I  had  b\ddei[\  a\x^\\.  \  v«Q>a^^?&sv^^  V\^  it,    I 
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am  not  so  base-minded  that  fear  of  any  living  crea- 
ture,  or  prince^  should  make  me  afraid  to  do  ivhat 
irere  just !  or  done,  to  say  the  same.  I  am  not  of  so 
base  a  lineage^  nor  carry  so  vile  a  mind,  assure  your- 
self of  me,  that  as  I  know  this  was  deserved,  yet  if 
I  bad  meant  it,  I  would  never  lay  it  on  others* 
shoulders,  no  more  will  I  now  condemn  myself,  that 
thought  it  not*" 

In  the  first  burst  of  bis  indignation,  king  James  re- 
fused to  let  Gary  come  into  his  presence ;  and  ordered 
his  own  ambassador  to  quit  the  English  court ; 
whilst  his  parliament  offered  to  support  him,  in  re- 
venging the  insult  done  to  the  Scottish  crown,  by 
using  a  queen,  who  had  worn  it,  as  though  she  were 
amenable  to  an  English  court  of  justice.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  king  had  very  recently  had 
a  proof  that  the  nobles  stood  nearly  alone,  in  the 
interest  which  they  seemed  to  feel  in  Mary's  calami- 
ties. For  whilst  it  was  yet  doubtful  whether  her  life 
would  be  taken  from  her,  under  the  sentence  passed 
l^  her  judges,  he  had  ordered,  that  prayers  should  be 
ofiered  up  for  her  in  the  Scottish  churches,  to  "  be- 
seech the  Lord,  to  illuminate  Mary  with  the  light  of 
His  truth,*'  and  to  save  her  from  the  danger  with 
which  she  was  threatened  ;  and,  greatly  to  their  dis- 
grace^ the  presbyterian  clergy  had  chosen  not  to 
obey  this  command  of  their  sovereign.  Being,  there- 
fore, convinced  that  he  should  be  but  inadequately 
supported,  in  a  war  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and  being 
also  much  influenced  by  a  favourite  courtier,  whom 
she  had  gained  over  to  her  interests,  the  king  soon 
laid  aside  his  anger. 

He  was,  presently,  brought  into  still  closer  con- 
nection with  the  politics  of  the  queen  of  England, 
in  consequence  of  his  becoming  convinced  that  they 
had  a  common  interest,  in  resisting  the  increased 
activity  widi  which  his  mother's  death  induced  king 
Philip  to  prosecute  his  quarrel  against  Elizabeth. 
For  when  thje  Pope  first  invited  Ploiivp  to  ^tv^vyta^ 

c  c  5 
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the  senttace  of  deposition,  which  he  had  passed 
against  her,  hia  aucceaa  would  only  have  put  the 
crown  of  England  on  Mary's  head ;  but  now,  when 
the  claims  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  devolved  upon 
her  protcBtant  son,  it  was  determined  by.  the  papal 
court,  to  set  aside  his  rights,  and  Jto  give  England  to 
Philip,  if  he  could  conquer  it, .  His  preparations  for 
the  conquest  were  already  beginning  ;,  and  upon  a 
scale  suitable  to  the  wealth  of  a  monarch,  who  was 
lord  of  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  of  the  silver  mfaies 
of  America,  and  who  had,  lately,  also  usurped  pos* 
session  of  Portugal,  and  of  its  colonies* 

To  conquer  England,  however,  it  was  first  seces* 
sary  that  bis  power  should  be  an  overmatch  for  her 
at  sea.  And,  under  Elisabeth's  government,  the 
naval  strength  of  England  had  been  increasing,  be- 
yond  all  precedent*  One  of  the  first  commercial 
acts  of  her  reign  *  had  repealed  those  laws,  afte^ 
wards  renewed  by  Cromwell,  and  but  very  recently 
repealed  again,  which  forbade  the  importing  or  ex- 
porting of  merchandize,  in  any  but  English  ships  f. 
The  preamble  to  this  statute  asserts,  that  foreign 
princes,  finding  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  old  acts, 
had  made  the  like  laws  against  the  admission  of  Eng- 
lish ships  into  their  harbours ;  and  it  therefore  de- 
clares, that  the  interest  of  the  English  merchant 
should,  thenceforward,  rather  be  protected  by  strictly 
enforcing  the  double  rate  of  duty  on  aliens'  goods. 
In  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  Mr.  Anthony  Jenkin* 
son,  agent  to  the  incorporated  company  of  English 
merchants  trading  to  Russia,  returned  home  from  a 
journey  for  commercial  purposes,,  which  had  led  him 
down  the  Russian  river  Volga,  and  thence  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  so  into  Persia.  By  his  skilful  ma- 
nagement and  exertions,  a  trade  was  opened  between 
England  and  Persia ;  and  whilst  the  queen  gave  the 
company  additional  privileges,  to  encourage  it  to 
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3t  the  first  expencea  of  conveying  goods  along 
h  a  route,  her  influence  procured  them  the  pro* 
tionof  the  Russian  sovereign.  And  even  the  sophi 
?ersia9  as  its  monarch  was  then  styled  in  Europe, 
pected  her  reputation,  and  exempted  the  English 
lers  from  sundry  duties.  The  courts  of  Morocco 
I  Constantinople  had  also  been  visited  by  the  queen's 
ints;  who  were  well  received,  and  obtained  privi* 
es  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  England,  Whilst 
gects  for  obtaining  access  to  the  commerce  of  the 
St  Indies,  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  through 

North  Polar  Sea,  were  formed  by  adventurous 
lors,  and  abetted  by  courtiers  desirous  of  gratifying 
'  queen.  Lord  Leicester's  brother,  Ambrose  Dud* 
,  earl  of  Warwick,  assisted  Martin  Frobisher  with 
!  means  of  fitting  out  three  barks,  the  largest  of 
^nty*five  tons,  and  the  least  of  not  more  than  ten ; 
i  though  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  in  his  north- 
stern  course  as  to  get  into  Hudson's  Bay,  he  disco- 
'ed  that  entrance  into  it,  since  called  Frobisher's 
*ait8*.  The  same  object  led  captain  Davis,  of 
irtmouth,  about  twenty  years  later,  into  the  gulf, 

straits,  which  bear  his  name;  and  this  voyage 
w  a  beginning  to  the  whale  fishery.  But  the 
^atest  naval  feat  of  this  period  was  performed  by 
ancis  Drake,  who  leaving  England  in  1577»  with 
s  ships,  but  with  only  164  men,  made  sail  for  the 
ithem  extremity  of  America ;  and  passing  through 
i  straits  of  Magellan,  pillaged  St.  Jago,  the  capital 

the  Spanish  colony  of  Chili.  On  that  side  of 
uth  America,  he  found  the  Spaniards  unarmed  ; 
e  men  who  feared  no  hostile  visits :  so  that  he  met 
^h  no  important  resistance  when  he  proceeded  to 
3  every  ship  that  fell  in  his  way,  whilst  coasting  up* 
jrds  tillhehad  again  crossed  the  line ;  and  the  lading 
one  of  the  vessels  which  he  thus  spoiled,  is  said  to 
ve  consisted  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  tons  of 

•  In  1567. 
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silver,  and  eighty  pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Being 
afraid,  ivhen  he  had  gathered  this  booty,  that  be 
Ibould  be  intercepted,  if  he  returned  by  the  same 
route,  and  having  lost  all  his  vessels  but  one,  Drake 
boldly  resolved  to  cross  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  ami  meet- 
ing with  a  friendly  reception  in  the  island  of  Java, 
he  put  to  sea  again,  and,  sailing  past  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reached  Deptford,  in  November  1580. 
He  was  thus  the  first  Englishman  who  had  sailed 
round  the  globe ;  and  queen  Elizabeth^  to  mark  ber 
approbation  of  his  skill  and  courage,  visited  and 
dined  aboard  his  ship,  and  there  knighted  bim. 
As  yet,  however,  king  Philip  was  ostensibly  at  peace 
with  Elizabeth ;  and  though  she  might  justly  bave 
reproached  him  with  the  encouragement  given  to 
English  or  Irish  rebels,  nothing  could  justify  ber 
sanctioning  a  piratical  attack  upon  his  peaceable 
subjects.  When,  therefore,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
remonstrated,  Elizabeth  felt  herself  obliged  to  insist 
that  sir  Francis  Drake  should  give  up  so  much  of 
his  spoil,  as  consisted  of  treasure  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  queen  thus  confessed,  tbat 
she  could  not  defend  Drake's  conduct,  in  seizing  the 
treasure  of  a  perfidious  enemy,  before  he  had  become 
an  avowed  foe  ;  though  money  is  called  one  of  the 
sinews  of  war.  And  it  was  evidently  still  more  ber 
duty  to  have  discountenanced,  or  punished  the  rob- 
beries which  he  had  committed  on  private  property. 
But  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  worldly-minded  to 
reprobate,  or  admire,  the  same  conduct,  according 
as  it  injures  the  objects  of  their  good-will  or  dislike, 
that  such  acts  of  piracy  as  would  have  excited  the 
public  indignation  against  an  Algerine  corsair,  pro- 
cured for  Drake  the  shouts  of  popular  applause. 
But  what  is  palpably  wrong  can  never  be  useful ;  and 
since  the  most  despotic  monarch  is  not  able  to  draw 
out  the  resources  of  his  people  so  ejffectually,  when 
they  are  indifferent  lo  tUe  caiise  in  which  he  wishes 
to  employ  them,  ah  \\\\^y\  ^Xa^^  ^^^\\.  v<^\k^  \k\^vt  own, 
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[Prake's  piratical  expedition  strengthened  the  king  of 
Spain^  by  inspiring  his  subjects  with  such  an  hatred 
pf  tlie  English  name,  as  made  them  co-operate  with 
him  most  heartily^  when  he  begun  to  prepare  a  fleet 
and  army,  to  take  vengeance  on  Elizabeth  and  the 
English  robber.  If,  however,  the  queen's  connivance 
9t  Drake's  piracies^  gave  Philip  this  advantage,  the 
enielty  with  which  Philip  persistedi  to  treat  liis 
lyubjects  in  the  Netherlands  did  far  more  towards 
strengthening  Elizabeth's  hands.  For  the  Dutch 
and  Flemings,  whose  industry  had  made  their  coun* 
try  one  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  Europe,  fled 
over  to  England  in  such  crowds,  especially  before 
the  resistance  made  by  their  braver  countrymen  had 
shaken  Alva's  power,  that  the  chief  towns,  and  the 
coasts  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Kent,  were  thereby 
^led  with  Dutch  sailors,  and  Flemish  artisans ;  of 
whom  the  Dutch  taught  our  people  to  improve  their 
fisheries  ;  whilst  the  Flemings  set  up  manufactories  of 
linen,  and  of  the  finer  and  lighter  kinds  of  woollen- 
stufis,  by  which  Norwich  and  Colchester,  especially, 
were  much  increased  in  importance  *. 

After  the  landing  of  a  Spanish  general  in  Ireland  fy 
at  the  head  of  700  soldiers,  in  Philip's  pay,  Elizabeth 
had  a  better  excuse  for  not  merely  conniving  at,  but 
ordering,  another  attack,  against  the  most  vulnerable 
parts  ox  Philip's  dominions ;  though  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  the  two  sovereigns  were  still,  nominally, 
at  peace.  The  fleet  sent  out  to  execute  her  orders, 
consisted  of  one-and-twenty  sail,  having  on  board 
^00  military  volunteers ;  and  Drake  was  entrusted 
with  the  command*    He  was  most  successful,  in  the 


*  The  Flemings  had  been  used  to  take  pleasure  m  cultivating  flowers, 
after  having  wearied  themselves  with  sitting  at  the  loom ;  and  the  stocks, 
pinks,  and  carnations  which  decorate  our  borders,  may  remind  us  of  these 
exiles  ;  for  they  first  brought  them  to  England,  as  remembrancers  of 
their  native  land,  and  of  the  gardens  they  had  left. 

Tulips  also  came  into  England,  about  this  time,  from  Constantinople. 

t  See  p.  549. 
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estimation  of  those  who  measured  the  result  by  tbe 
mon^  gained.  For  having  taken  and  plan- 
1586—6.  dered  St.  Jago  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands, 
St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniolayand  Carthagenain 
that  part  of  South  America  called  the  Spanish  mun, 
he  brought  home  9S,iO0  pounds*  weight  of  ril?er 
bullion,  and  lOllbs,  of  gold,  besides  £40  captured 
cannon*.  About  a  year  after  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  the  harbours  of  Portugal  and  Spain  were 
busy  with  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England; 
and  sir  Francis  Drake  was  again  sent  out,  with  forty 
ships,  to  thwart  the  king  of  Spain's  projects.  On 
this  occasion,  he  boldly  entered  the  roads  of  Cadis, 
and  there  burnt  a  number  of  vessels,  laden  with 
stores ;  of  which  his  captives  told  him,  that  Philip 
had  purchased  enough  to  supply  40,000  men  with 
bread  and  wine  for  a  year.  Off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
and  Lisbon,  he  took  or  destroyed  several  more  large 
store-ships ;  and  eventually  obliged  the  king  to  defer 
the  invasion  for  a  twelvemonth.  For  even  Philip's 
treasury  was  too  much  exhausted,  by  the  expences 
he  had  already  incurred,  to  re-purchase  all  the  ar- 
ticles thought  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  his 
great  fleet.  And  when  he  would  have  borrowed 
money  of  the  bank  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  in  Italy, 
two  English  merchants,  sir  Thomas  Gresham  +•  and 
Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charterhouse-school,  em- 
ployed their  capitals  and  their  commercial  credit|  in 
a  manner  which  occasioned  such  heavy  demands 
upon  the  Genoese  bank,  that  its  managers  could  not 
allow  the  Spanish  monarch  to  draw  upon  them,  to 
the  amount  requisite  for  his  object. 

*  In  1584,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  induced  others  to  contribute 
funds,  and  her  majesty  to  grant  him  a  charter,  sent  out  two  ships,  to  plant 
the  first  English  colony  in  that  part  of  North  America,  which,  out  of 
compliment  to  his  maiden  queen,  he  named  Virginia.  These  ships 
brought  back  the  Indian  herb  tobacco ;  which  was  thus  first  introduced 
into  England.  But  the  colonists  soon  desponded ;  and  Drake's  fleet  oo«r 
conveyed  them  Yiome  a^am. 
t  Seep.  327. 
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At  the  begimiing  of  the  next  year,  king 
Philip  was  endeayouring  to  blind  queen  1588. 
Sluabeth  to  her  danger^  by  proposing  terms 
for  the  settling  of  their  differences ;  with  such  an 
appearance  of  wishing  to  satisfy  her,  as  enabled  his 
ambassadors  to  protract  the  negociation,  till  the 
fleet,  which  he  had  represented  to  her  as  merely  in- 
tended to  strengthen  his  American  possessions,  had 
already  reached  the  entrance  of  the  channel.  This 
was  that  great  fleet,  to  which  the  Spaniards  had 
presumptuously  given  the  name  of  The  Invincible 
Armada.  That  the  object,  however,  for  which  he 
bad  been  making  preparations,  on  so  large  a  scale, 
was  England,  and  not  the  Indies,  every  European 
politician  knew;  and  that  he  was  of  too  obstinate 
a  disposition  to  have  changed  bis  purpose,  on 
account  of  having  been  obliged  to  submit  to  some 
delay,  Elizabeth  was  well  aware.  Nor  did  the 
queen's  Dutch  confederates  allow  her  to  be  kept 
in  ignorance,  that  the  duke  of  Parma  had  been 
employing  great  numbers  of  workmen  in  building 
flat-bottomed  boats,  in  the  docks  of  Amsterdam, 
large  enough  to  serve  for  the  transporting  of  30 
horse  each; — that  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scheldt, 
which  passes  that  city,  was  commanded  by  the 
Dutch,  he  had  kept  several  thousand  workmen  en« 
gaged  in  cutting  a  canal,  to  convey  these  boats  to 
the  coast,  near  Dunkirk,  through  a  part  of  Flanders, 
still  submissive  to  the  king  of  Spain ; — ^and  that  he 
had  been  drawing  his  troops  together  towards  the 
same  quarter,  till  there  were  30,000  infantry,  and 
4000  horse,  ready  for  embarkation.  As  most  of 
the  chief  maritime  towns  of  Philip's  European  do- 
minions, from  the  bay  of  Biscay  round  to  the  gulf  of 
Naples,  contributed  their  quota  of  shipping  to  the 
armada,  no  exact  account  of  its  force  could  be  ob« 
tained  by  Elizabeth's  ministers  at  this  crisis.  It 
was  afterwards  known,  that  the  first  great  division, 
which  left  Lisbon  on  the  25th  of  Ma^^coiiaaal'^^^ 
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130  ships  and  galley s,  whose  united  burdens  were 
about  589OOO  tons,  carrying  2,630  brass  cannon,  and 
having  on  board  near  20,000  soldiers  and  8,500  sea- 
men ;  besides  above  2,000  slaves  employed  in  rowing 
the  galleys.  And  this  was  followed  by  another  di- 
vision of  eighty  sail,  towards  the  latter  end  of  June. 
The  writers  of  that  age  speak  of  the  arnoada  as 
composed  of  such  vast  ships,  that  the  winds  seemed 
to  labour  in  driving  them  on,  though  the  tonnage 
of  the  largest  was  not  half  that  of  one  of  the  first 
rates  in  our  present  navy.  It  was,  however,  a  most 
formidable  fleet,  when  compared  with  the  naval 
force  then  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Cngland ;  for 
though  the  queen  had  nearly  three  times  as  large  a 
fleet  as  she  found  at  her  accession,  she  was  mistress 
of  hut  40  ships,  and  only  eight  of  those  were  of 
more  than  500  tons'  burden.  And  yet,  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  projected  invasion,  Philip  had  cau- 
tiously enjoined  his  admiral  to  sail  up  the  channel^ 
without  risking  a  battle,  till  he  should  have  reached 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  escorted  the  Duke  of 
Parma's  transports  to  the  English  shore. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  notorious  approach  of  a 
crisis,  which  would  decide,  whether  they  were  to 
continue  a  free  people,  or  become  the  slaves  of  a 
foreign  despot,  and  be  once  more  compelled  to  bow 
down  before  a  wafer,  or  to  let  themselves  be  burnt 
as  heretics,  had  prepared  all  English  protestants  to 
unite,  as  with  one  heart,  in  making  every  sacrifice,  or 
exertion,  needful  to  repel  the  expected  invaders. 
Happily,  too,  for  their  country,  the  character  for 
cruelty,  which  both  Philip  and  his  nation,  had  but 
too  well  earned,  made  the  majority  of  the  Roman 
catholics  feel  such  a  dread  of  becoming  the  vassals 
of  Spain,  that  though  pope  Sixtus  publicly  renewed 
the  papal  sentence  against  Elizabeth,  and  cardinal 
Allen  exhorted  his  popish  fellow-countrymen  to  rise 
in  arms  against  her,  as  a  horrible  tyrant,  they  re- 
solved to  do  theit  AuX.>j  a^Vet  ^\3^^^x^Xa.«    T^^^  queen 
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iras  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  though  adyised,  by 
3ome  evil  counsellors,  to  seek  excuses  for  putting 
some  of  the  leading  papists  to  death,  she  rejected 
^e  wicked  suggestion.  And  whilst  she  caused  a 
few  of  them  to  be  shut  up  in  Wisbeach  castle,  she 
let  those  gentlemen  know,  that  this  step  was  as 
desirable  for  their  safety,  as  for  her  own ;  since  the 
populace  might  be  tempted  to  do  them  violence, 
if  any  suspicion  of  their  favouring  the  Spaniards 
should  become  public.  That  she  was  not  guided  by 
caprice,  in  selecting  those  whom  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  trust  at  Uirge,  was  proved  by  the  subsequent 
treason  of  Catesby,  Talbot,  and  Tresham ;  three  of 
the  number  thus  imprisoned. 

,  The  result  of  this  general  loyalty  enabled  the 
queen  to  collect,  immediately,  an  army  of  80,000 
nien,  out  of  a  population  not  a  fifth  part  so  large  as 
England  possesses  at  this  day.  But  she  had  not 
the  means  of  providing  them  all  with  arms,  and  still 
less  could  they  be  made  at  once  into  soldiers.  And, 
yet,^  perhaps,  these  brave  men  were  a  fitter  match 
for  the  Spanish  army,  the  best  disciplined  military 
body  in  Europe,  than  was  the  earl  of  Leicester  for 
the  Spanish  general,  the  duke  of  Parma ;  for  to  lord 
Leicester,  the  queen  had  the  indiscretion  to  entrust 
the  command  of  the  best  portion  of  her  new  levies 
to  the  number  of  34,000  foot,  and  2,000  horse,  with 
whom  he  encamped  near  Tilbury-fort.  This  camp 
iBlizabeth  visited  in  person;  and,  riding  through  the 
lines,  cheered  the  soldiers  by  her  animated  coun*^ 
tenance;  whilst  she  addressed  them  in  language 
which  roused  their  feelings  to  enthusiasm.  '^  I  have 
slways  so  behaved  myself,"  said  she,  '*  that  under 
God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safe* 
guard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  goodwill  of  my  subf 
fects*  And  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you,  not 
for  my  recreation,  but  being  resolved,  in  the  midst 
md  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all ; 
io  lay  down^  for  my.  God,  and  for  m^  kVcigSiOTcv^^TA 
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for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the 
dust.  And  yet  she  expressed  her  confident  trust, 
that  their  bravery  would  obtain  for  her  ''  a  famous 
rictory  over  those  enemies  of  God,  her  kingdom, 
and  her  people.** 

To  encourage  and  keep  up  the   resolute  spirit 
which  was  so  widely  manifested,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  known  the  progress  of  those  measures 
in  which  such  numbers  were  expected  to  co-operate^ 
Elisabeth^s  ministers  devised  another  expedient,  of 
which  they  Uttle  foresaw  to  what  an  extent  it  would 
be  followed  up,  in  future  times;    perhaps,  till  all 
authority  is  superseded  by  its  influence.     This  ex- 
pedient was  the  issuing  of  a  newspaper,  of  which  the 
first  ever  published  in  England,  came  out  in  April, 
1588,  under  the  name  of  The  English  Mercury. 
■    A  statesman  might  smile,  and  the  worldly  would 
scoff,  but  the  Christian  will  think  it  not  improbable, 
that  no  measure  was  more  effectual  towards  warding 
off  the  threatened  calamities,  than   the  call  which 
the  government  made  upon  the  nation  to  humble 
itself  before  God,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  followed 
up,  as  that  call  was,  with  much  earnest  devotion. 
The  devout  men  of  that  day  were  not  discouraged 
by  hearing  that  this  armada  was  sent  forth  with  the 
pope's  blessing;  for  they  reflected,  that  Philip  was 
but  the  more  like  Sennacherib,  who  also  vaunted 
that  a  blessing  would  attend  his  invasion  of  Judab, 
because,  he  said,  the  altars  of  God  had  been  taken 
away*,  when,  in  truth,  there  had  been  a  reforma* 
tion  of  religion.     And   as  the   Lord  then  fought 
against  the  army  of  that  idolatrous  persecutor  of  His 
reformed  church,  so  was   it  now  seen,   that  God 
would  not  suffer  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  be  once 
more  quenched  in  England,  by  the  violence  of  the 
oppressor,  nor  an  arrow  to  be  shot  againsi  our  cities 
by  this  vain-glorious  host.     Before  the  armada  was 
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ready  to  sail  from  Lisbon,  a  disease  had  broken  out 
amongst  the  crews,  and  carried  off  the  Spanish 
admiral,  and  the  vice-admiral.  They  were  both  of 
them  naval  officers,  in  whose  experience  the  seamen 
had  much  confidence;  and  king  Philip  had  the 
hidiscretion  to  give  the  vacant  command  to  the  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  knew  nothing  of  sea  affairs. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  manifestly  so 
over-ruled,  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  giving  England 
the  advantage  in  the  approaching  contest.  We  have 
seen  how  her  mariners  had  been,  of  late,  acquiring  in- 
creased skill,  and  how  her  nobles  had  been  led  to  take 
an  interest  in  maritime  expeditions.  Hence  the  earls 
Percy  of  Northumberland,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Vere  of  Oxford,  and  Blount  lord  Montjoy,  as  well  as 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were  competent  to  command,  as 
well  as  loyal  enough  to  contribute,  ships  fitted  out  at 
their  own  expence,  to  meet  the  Spaniards  on  the  seas* 
And  when  the  queen  tried  the  public  spirit  of  the 
city  of  London,  by  sending  to  enquire  what  it  would 
do  towards  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  corpora* 
tion  requested  the  privy  council  to  inform  them  what 
it  was  thought  fit  that  they  should  contribute.  The 
answer  was,  fifteen  ships,  and  five  thousand  men. 
To  which  the  citizens  replied,  that  **  they  humbly 
entreated  the  council,  in  sign  of  their  perfect  love 
and  loyalty,  to  prince  and  country,  to  accept  ten 
thousand  men,  and  thirty  ships.*'  The  men  were 
principally  intended  to  augment  the  army ;  but  these 
additions  to  the  queen's  navy  were,  altogether,  of 
such  an  amount,  that  lord  Howard  of  Effingham^ 
the  high  admiral,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet  of  191  sail;  yet  so  many  of  them  were  mere 
pinnaces,  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  whole  fleet, 
the  burden  was  under  170  tons  per  ship;  and  the 
muster-roll  of  each  was  but  fourscore  men,  of  all 
descriptions.  Lord  Howard,  too,  like  the  Spanish 
commander,  was  no  seaman;  but  he  had  sir  Francis 
Drake,  Frobisher^  and  Hawkinsi  in  aM\.V\OT\\.^  uw^^x 
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him ;  and  he  was  sagacions  enough  to  let  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  fleet  be  regulated  by  their  advice. 

At  length  the  armada  had  put  to  sea.  But,  be- 
fore it  could  cross  the  bay  of  Biscay^  a  storm  burst 
upon  it  with  such  violence,  that  the  duke  was  £dn  to 
seek  shelter  once  more  on  the  Spanish  coast;  and 
was  detained  in  Corunna  nearly  two  months^  before 
his  scattered  fleet  had  repaired  its  damages,  and  re- 
assembled. It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  20th  of 
July,  that  lord  Howard,  warned  by  a  Scotch  pirate  of 
its  approach,  stood  out  from  Plymouth ;  and  found 
the  armada  sailing  up  the  channel,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  whose  extremities  were  seven  m3es  asunder« 
The  orders  which  Philip  had  given,  prevented  the 
duke  of  Medina  from  stopping  his  course  to  oblige 
the  EngUsh  to  come  to  an  engagement;  and  lord 
Howard  was  advised  not  to  attempt  closing  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  on  account  of  the  very  inferior  size  of 
his  vessels ;  but  to  watch  its  progress,  and  to  cut  off 
stragglers.  Nor  was  it  long  before  two  valuable  gal- 
leons, having  £illen  a  little  behind  the  main  body 
of  the  armada,  became  prizes  to  Drake.  Engage- 
ments with  single  ships,  or  with  detached  portions  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  daily  followed,  till  it  came  to  an 
anchor,  ofl*  Calais;  from  whence  messengers  were 
dispatched,  to  urge  the  duke  of  Parma  to  bring  his 
army  out  to  sea.  He  had  been  in  readiness  two 
months  before.  But  the  delay  of  the  armada  had 
made  him  keep  his  troops  together,  in  the  same 
quarters,  till  his  store  of  provisions  was  consumed, 
and  his  hastily  built  boats  had  become  leaky  from 
exposure  to  the  summer's  sun.  Besides  which,  the 
Dutch  had  a  fleet  watching  his  movements,  and  pre- 
pared to  intercept  his  boats  in  the  shallow  waters, 
through  which  they  must  pass,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  armada.  Yet  he  promised  the  Spaniards 
that  he  would  come  out  in  a  few  days.  .  And  whilst 
they  were  detained,  \ti  cx^usequence,  off  Calais,  lord 
Howard  had  time  to  ^xe^^nx^  ^.\3i&^  \s»^^  ^{  attacL 
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To  effect  his  purpose  he  chose  eight  of  his  worst 
Tessels  ;  and,  having  filled  them  with  combustibles, 
and  smeared  their  sides  and  decks  with  rosin,  pitch, 
and  brimstone,  he  set  fire  to  them  in  the  dead  of 
the  night ;  when  the  wind  and  tide  favoured  their 
drifting  into  the  midst  of  the  armada.  The  ^  ^ 
sight  of  these  floating  piles  of  fire  produced  a 
panic  amongst  the  Spaniards.  Some  put  to  sea  in 
ffreat  disorder.  Some^  cutting  their  cables,  were 
driven  on  shore.  And  the  English  fleet  attacking 
the  broken  armada  with  the  dawn,  took  or  destroyed 
fourteen  ships ;  whilst  several  others,  going  too  near 
the  Dutch  coast,  found  there  fresh  enemies,  or  were 
lost  on  its  shoals.  From  that  day  all  hopes  of  suc- 
cess were  given  up  by  the  duke  of  Medina ;  and  he 
tame  to  the  resolution  of  sailing  round  the  north  of 
Scotland,  that  his  shattered  fleet  might  thus  reach 
Spain  again,  without  having  to  pass  once  more 
through  the  English  channel,  m'ith  lord  Howard  and 
Drake  upon  his  rear  and  flanks.  In  his  retreat 
northwards,  however,  he  was  closely  followed  by  the 
JBnglish  fleet,  till  both  had  passed  Flamborough 
head  ;  when  the  want  of  ammunition  compelled  lord 
Howard  to  desist,  and  to  order  his  ships  into  bar* 
bour  for  fresh  supplies.  The  insufficiency  of  our 
countrymen's  means  for  continuing  the  combat  was 
tlius  made  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  one  naval 
host  from  the  other,  that  the  Lord  might  complete 
His  work,  both  of  mercy  and  judgment.  For  the 
EngUsh  were  thereby  brought  within  shelter  from  a 
storm,  which  continued  its  violence  till  it  had  scat- 
tered the  wrecks  of  the  great  ships  of  Spain  upon  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  of  Norway,  and  in  still  greater 
numbers  on  the  Irish  shore,  where  such  of  their 
crews  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  waves,  wei*e  either 
barbarously  murdered,  or  made  prisoners.  Scarcely 
half  the  armada  got  home  into  Spanish  ports,  and 
they  came  back  but  thinly  manned.  For  when  the 
nobles^  who  had  embarked  as  \o\uT\leet^,  wcA  ^^ 
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soldiery,  began  to  despond,  sickness  destroyed  Car 
more  of  them  than  had  fallen  in  combat  Absolute 
as  he  was  in  Spain,  king  Philip  was  afraid  to  let  h'u 

Eeople  see  how  many  families  his  late  ambitious  project 
ad  made  unhappy;  and  he  therefore  issued  an 
order,  that  none  siioald  put  on  mourning  either  for 
father,  brother,  or  husbuid,  lost  by  the  defeat  of  tbe 
Invincible  Armada. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  of  England,  her 
nobles,  and  her  people,  joined  in  a  solemn  act  of 
thanksgiving  to  God,  for  having  protected,  and  de- 
livered  them  from  their  enemies.  In  the  form  of 
prayer,  composed  for  this  service,  the  language  of 
penitence  was  admirably  combined  with  that  of 
thankfulness ;  putting  into  the  mouths  of  those  who 
used  it,  a  humble  acknowledgment  that  the  intended 
invasion  would  have  been  a  fit  punishment  for  their 
sins,  and  that  the  goodness  of  Ood  had  turned  it  into 
a  fatherly  and  most  merciful  admonition,  to  amend 
their  lives !  And  yet  neither  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  queen,  nor  that  of  any  class  of  her  subjects, 
allows  us  to  hope  that  they  were  more  sincerely  thank- 
ful for  their  deliverance  than  the  Israelites  of  old ;  of 
whom  it  is  said.  When  the  IjORD  slew  them,  then  they 
sought  Him^  and  they  remembered  that  the  high  God 
was  their  Redeemer ;  nevertheless j  they  did  but  flatter 
Him  with  their  mouth*.  It  is  true,  that  the  queen 
continued  to  be  a  steady  friend  of  the  reformed 
religion ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  III.  by  a  friar,  the  king  of  Na- 
^\ii^.'  v^'re  had  a  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
the  faction  of  the  Guises  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  possession,  because  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant, she  supplied  him  with  troops,  and  with 
money,  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  ^,000/.  in  gold, 
at  one  time.  Her  support  proved  very  useful  to 
him.     But,  though   generally   successful,   the  king 
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¥  weary  of  having  to  struggle  for  bis  throne ; 

being  a  man  of  too  profligate  a  life  to  have  any 
ere  afiection  for  the  uncompromising  religion  of 

reformers^  he  affected  to  become  a  convert  to 
ery,  as  the  easiest  way  of  disarming  his  oppo- 
ts.     On  announcing  this  to  Elizabeth,  be  desired 

to  be  informed)  that  he  should  ever  value  her 
ndship ;  but,  though  she  did  not  reject  his  decia* 
3n  of  good-will,  she  frankly  expressed  her  deep 
*et  that  he  should  have  been  tempted,  for  worldly 
s»  to  expose  himself  to  the  just  anger  of  God, 
»  had  hitherto  preserved  him  amidst  many  dan- 
u  Her  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  thus 
Jayed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  was  allowed  to 
e  its  reward  before  men ;  for  she  was  permitted 
;ain  repeated  advantages  over  the  king  of  Spain, 
»se  pride  would  not  suffer  him  to  relax  his  hosti- 
At  one  time  her  fleet  and  army  took  possession 
he  town  and  harbour  of  Corunna,  on  the  north* 
t  coast  of  Spain ;  at  another  it  entered  the  port 
Jsbon.  And  when  Philip  was  again  making  pre- 
itions  at  Cadiz  for  another  attack  on  England,  the 
ng  earl  of  Essex  and  lord  Howard,  who  was  for 

service  made  earl  of  Nottingham,  appearing  off 
liz  harbour,  disembarked  their  troops   on  the 
row  neck  of  land  which  unites  the  town  to  the 
n  land,  and,  storming  the  fortifications, 
ame  masters  of  Cadiz  itself,  with  its  docks    ^^ 

shipping.     The  year  after  this,  Philip 
e  more  fitted  out  an  armament,  for  the  invasion 
ither  England  or  Ireland ;  and  it  was  once  more 
jated  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  which  drove  the 
nish  ships  upon  the  rocks  of  their  own  coast. 

the  other  hand,  the  great  value  of  the  prizes 
led  by  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  colonies,  or  by 
rcepting  richly  freighted  ships,  produced  a 
kering  after  plunder,  injurious  to  the  morals  of 

English  gentry.  It  tempted  them  to  volunteer, 
crowds,  to  accompany  Drake,  or  m  ^  A\«t'^^- 
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leigh,  or  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  on  expeditiom 
which  would   be  more   fitly  described  as  piratical 
adventures,  than  as  part  of  the  hostilities  of  regular 
u'arfare.     Nor  did  ruinous  tempests,  and  ravaging 
diseases,  fail  to  punish  the  covetousness  of  some  of 
these  combatants  for  gold.     Besides  thb,  in  all  wa^ 
fare,  the  gain  of  the  conquerors  comes  very  far  short 
of  what  is  lost  by  the  conquered.      And  though  the 
queen,  when  she  had  joined  Raleigh  and  Frobisher, 
in  fitting  out  a  privateering  squadron,  took  to  herself 
J 00,000/.  of  the  spoil*,  whilst  her  proportional  share 
ought  to  have  been  no  more  than  20,000/.,  yet  the 
sciue  on  which  she  was  then  affording  supplies,  both 
to  the  Dutch  and  to  Henry  IV.,  drove  her  to  devising 
a  variety  of  expedients  for  the  augmentation  of  her 
revenue.    For  though  neither  the  commons,  nor  the 
clergy,  ever  refused  to  grant  such  supplies  as  she 
chose  to  ask  for,  the  increasing  boldness  with  which 
several   members  of  the  house  of  commons  moved 
for  the  redress  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  grievances, 
made  the  queen  more  and  more  desirous  to  extend 
those  resources  which  were  not  dependent  on  their 
good-will.     There  was  mercy  for  the  lowest  of  her 
subjects  in  one  of  these  expedients.     For  whereas 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  extinction  of 
villenage,    or   private  estatesf,   had   operated  less 
extensively  on  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  queen 
authorized  lord  Burleigh  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  ascei-tain 
'*  the   value   of   the  lands,    tenements,     and     ^*  ' 
goods  of  her  bondmen,"  and  to  let  them  purchase 
their  freedom  at  such  a   price    as    those  ministers 
should  deem  reasonable.     As  another  expedient  for 
supplying  her  treasury,  she  kept  the  bishoprics  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Chester,  Durham,  Oxford,  Salis- 

*  The  cargo  of  a  Spanish  East  India  carrack,  which  they  brou<:ht  uiio 
Dartmouth,  was  vaVweA  ai  150,000/.  The  vessel  itself  was  of  1 WK)  :o:i>" 
burden,  and  catneA  "W)  \\\eT\»\ic^\^^^^  Vix^s,^  ^"Mxxvoti. 

t  See  pp.  4'A  and  \05, 
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bury,  St.  David's,  and  Ely,  unfilled,  for  periods  of 
inore  or  less  duration,  the  last  for  eighteen  years, 
that  their  revenues  might  be  at  her  own  disposal*. 
It  was  expected  in  those  days,  that  the  monarch 
should  gratify  the  courtiers,  or  remunerate  the 
labours  of  statesmen,  whose  official  salaries  were  but 
small,  by  giving  them  estates  out  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  or  grants  from  the  treasury.  To  meet 
such  expectations,  without  increasing  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  subsidies,  the  queen  impoverished  the 
bisnoprics  more  permanently.  Thus  the  see  of 
Peterborough,  which  had  been  robbed  before  to 
enrich  the  family  of  Fitzwilliam,  was  now  stripped  of 
other  estates,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lord  Burleigh's 
house,  to  reward  that  useful  minister;  and  the  bishop 
of  Ely  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  garden  in 
Holborn,  that  sir  Thomas  Hatton  might  annex  it  to 
his  mansion ;  whilst  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  was  con- 
strained to  surrender  Sherborne  Castle,  and  other 
property  of  his  see,  around  it,  to  make  up  a  landed 
estate  for  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  But  the  queen's  more 
frequent  way  of  filling  her  courtiers'  purses,  without 
draining  her  treasury,  was  to  grant  them  patents, 
which  forbade  any  other  person  to  sell  the  commodi- 
ties therein  named,  unless  he  should  first  purchase 
them  of  the  patentee,  who  had  thus  a  monopoly 
guaranteed  to  him.  By  the  courtiers,  these  patents 
were  generally  sold  to  merchants,  who,  however, 
sometimes  bought  them  from  the  queen  herself;  and 
the  purchaser  took  care  to  be  amply  repaid,  by  the 
high  pric6  which  he  forthwith  set  upon  the  monopo- 
fi^ed  commodity.  It  was  stated  in  parliament,  that 
the  efiect  of  one  of  these  patents  had  been  the  raising 
of  the  price  of  salt  from  sixteen  pence  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  bushel.  So  that  this  was,  in  truth,  a  way  of 
taxing  the  people  to  almost  any  amount  which  the 
covetousness  of  the  holder  of  the  patent  might  tempt 

♦  See  p.  447. 
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bim  to  extort.  And  such  a  number  of  tbese  monen 
polizing  patents  were  gradually  issued,  tbat  at  length 
tbere  was  scarcely  any  article,  eyen  of  tbe  necessaries 
of  life,  excepting  bread  and  meat,  which  was  not 
enhanced  in  price  by  their  operation.  Hence,  thoush 
the  queen  used  various  expedients  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  parliament,  having  added,  by  this 
time,  no  less  than  one-and-thirty  small  towns  to  the 
list  of  boroughs,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  within  its  walls,  yet  when  Mr.  Law- 
rence Hyde  had  the  courage  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
doing  away  with  these  patents,  the  commons  resolved 
either  to  pass  this  bill*  or  at  least  to  petition  tbe 
queen,  as  from  the  whole  house,  that  she  would 
remove  so  great  an  abuse.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  a 
younger  son  of  lord  Burleicb,  who  filled  his  deceased 
father's  place  in  the  queen  s  councils,  was  present  at 
the  debate;  and  reminded  the  speaker,  that  the 
queen  had  charged  him  not  to  receive  any  bills  for 
the  restraining  of  her  prerogative.  And  there  was 
another  member,  serjeant  Hele,  who  had  lately  said 
to  the  house,  "  All  we  have  is  her  majesty's ;  and 
she  may  lawfully,  at  her  pleasure,  take  it  from  us ; 
yea,  she  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lands,  as  to 
any  revenue  of  the  crown.*'  But  this  doctrine  had 
been  treated  as  the  mere  language  of  perverse  folly ; 
so  that  the  minister  could  not  expect  any  valuable 
support  from  such  an  ally.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  in  the  streets  had  called  out  to  Cecil,  as  be 
passed  in  his  coach,  "  God  prosper  those  that  help 
to  overthrow  the  monopolies !"  And  it  was  bis  duty» 
as  secretary  of  state,  to  make  the  queen  acquainted 
with  her  subjects'  wishes.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  queen  had  the  prudence  to  give  way,  and  to 
anticipate  the  request  of  the  commons,  by  sending  for 
the  speaker,  to  whom  she  first  expressed  her  hearty 
thankfulness  for  the  subsidy  lately  voted  ;  and  then 
added,  that  '^  as  the  least  of  her  subjects  could  not 
be  grieved,  w\tVio\]L\.  \v^t  \i^\w^  \.QivsLR.\\^d^  and  as  she 
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understood  that  divers  patents  had  been  used  in  an 
oppressive  manner,  she  would  immediately  take  order 
for  the  repealing  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
for  the  confining  of  others  within  such  limits  as 
might  be  for  the  public  good/* 

,  The  announcement  of  this  concession  was  received 
by  the  house  of  commons  with  the  language  of  un- 
bounded gratitude.  And  yet  some  of  its  members 
must  have  felt,  that  the  queen  took  too  much  credit 
to  herself,  when  she  thus  described  her  fellow-feel- 
ing for  the  least  of  her  subjects,  if  suffering  under 
uny  grievance.  For  the  puritans  had,  of  late,  beei;! 
more  oppressed  than  ever :  the  government  having 
procured  the  passing  of  another  rigorous  act  against 
them  in  1593  *,  by  which  any  person  who  should  re- 
fuse to  attend  the  worship  of  the  established  churchy 
for  thirty  days,  and  should  be  present,  in  the  mean 
while,  at  any  conventicles  or  meetings,  under  colour 
or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  was  to  be 
committed  to  prison,  till  he  should  promise  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  church :  and  if  within  three 
months  he  was  found  not  to  have  so  conformed,  he 
might  be  required  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
swear,  that  he  would  leave  the  realm.  When  he  had 
thus  sworn,  his  goods  and  chatties  were  deemed  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  queen :  and  if  he  was  afterwards  found 
in  the  country,  without  a  licence  for  his  continuance 
or  return,  he  was  liable  to  be  hung.  Nor  would  this 
harsh  measure  seem  the  less  unkind  to  men  who 
differed  so  little  from  their  brethren  of  the  establish- 
ment, when  they  compared  it  with  the  very  next  act, 
which  assigned  to  such  papists  as  still  continued  to 
refuse  attending  church,  the  milder  penalty  of  a 
prohibition  to  travel  more  than  five  miles  from  their 
usual  place  of  abode  without  a  special  licence.  And 
yet  the  bigotry  of  the  popish  party  had  produced 
more  than  one  plot  for  taking  away  the  queen's  life 

*  35  Eliz.  c.  1. 
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by  poisoD.  Whereas  the  puritanB,  thoneh  too  ready 
to  forget  the  scriptural  condemnation  of  soch  as  are 
not  (ff'raid  to  speak  evil  of  dignieies  *,  generally  re- 
tained some  afiection  for  the  queen,  for  the  man; 
services  she  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  protestant- 
ism. When  Stubbsi  the  brother-in-law  of  Cart- 
wright,  had  his  right  hand  cut  off  by  the  execu- 
tioner, because  he  had  written  a  pamphlet  against 
Elizabeth's  marrying  the  duke  of  Aleo§on,  he  waved 
his  hat  with  his  remaininff  hand,  and  bade  the  specta- 
tors cry,  "  God  save  the  queen."  And  he  after- 
wards employed  his  pen,  at  lord  Burleigh's  request, 
to  defend  her  from  the  truly  libellous  attack  of  car- 
dinal Allen.  In  like  manner^  when  the  puritan 
preachers,  Udall  and  Penry,  were  convicted,  by  an 
overstraining  of  the  evidence  and  of  law,  as  authors 
of  a  libel,  entitled  Martin  Marprelate,  and  were 
thereby  brought  under  the  sentence  of  the  more  ri- 
gorous statute  of  L581,  and  when  two  more  Brownist 
ministers  were  executed  f,  they  all»  from  their  pri- 
sons, or  on  the  scaffold,  declared  their  sincere  respect 
for  the  queen,  and  prayed  for  her  welfare.     Unhap- 

eily,  however,  though  lord  Leicester,  Walsingham, 
»urleigh,  and  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were  all  disposed 
to  treat  the  puritans  more  gently,  Whitgid's  influ- 
ence fell  in  too  well  with  the  queen's  prejudices ;  and 
those  prejudices  were  so  strong,  that  what  was  good 
seemed  evil,  if  it  were  favoured  by  the  puritanical 
party.  Thus,  whilst  the  puritans  deserved  respect 
for  this,  that  they  differed  from  Calvin,  in  teaching 
the  duty  of  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  than  he  had  thought  fit  to  provide  for  in  the 
Genevan  church,  the  queen,  and  some  of  the  court 
divines,  chose  to  encourage  such  violations  of  the 
sanctity  of  that  day,  as  were  especially  unfitting.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  language  used  by  writei*s  for  the 
stage,  was  then  far  more  interspersed  with  words 

*  2  Pet.  W  \^.  \  ^^  -^.^^^ 
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ofiensive  to  common  decency  than  modern  manners 
would  tolerate;  and  yet  the  queen  not  only  selected 
the  Lord's  day,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  for 
having  plays  acted  before  her,  but,  as  though  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  her  contempt  for  the  scruples  of 
the  puritans,  she  granted  a  licence  to  one  Burbage, 
to  open  a  theatre  for  Sundays  only.    It  so  happened, 
however,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  courtiers  took 
in  the  cruel  sport  of  bear-baiting,  led  them,  several 
years  after,  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  queen,  that 
the  theatres  should  not  be  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
bear-baiting  day ;  and  then  it  was  felt  to  be  too  in- 
decent to  make  the  amusements  of  the .  stage  give 
place  to  bear-baiting,  and  yet  allow  them  to  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  of  the  Lord's  day ;  so  the  last- 
mentioned  order  was  followed,   in   a  few  days,    by 
another,  which  also  forbade  the  acting  of  plays  on 
Sunday.     Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this 
violation  of  a  holy  day  had  begun  with  Ehzabeth,  or 
sprung  up  in  protestant  times.     The  truth  is,  that 
toe  modern  theatre  did  not  grow  out  of  any  imitation 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  stage.    Amongst  other  ex- 
pedients employed  by  the  men  who  undertook  to 
rouse  Europe  to  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  Saracens  from  Palestine,  one  had  been  the  setting 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  rude  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  those  events  to  which  the  country  of 
Judea  owes  its  interest;   and  as   the  actors  spoke  of 
what  was  read  in  the  church,  this  was  held  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  assembUng  the  people  to  hear  them, 
on  its  festival  days,  and  sometimes  within  its  walls. 
Yet,  to  please  coarse  tastes,  they  did  not  scruple  to 
put  unbecoming,  and  even  profane  language   into 
the  mouths  of  the  personages  of  Scripture ;  and  they 
also  mixed  up  popish  legends  with  scriptural  histo- 
ries.    The  result  was  so  popular,  that  it  became  a 
lasting  part  of  the  amusements  of  all  classes ;  though 
it  was  still  connected,  by  usage,  with  ecclesiastical 
objects.     In  the  houshold  book  of  tVve  «Lw:.\&'ev\.  ^^\\^ 
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of  Northumberland,  there  is  a  regulation  for  increas- 
ing their  chaplain**  salary,  provided  he  composed 
plays  for  the  noly  week  of  Easter.  By  the  time  of 
the  Reformationi  its  friends  and  its  enemies  bad  be- 
gan to  substitute  satirical  attacks  on  friars,  or  on  the, 
so  called,  heretics,  instead  of  the  older  dialoffues  be- 
tween legendary  saints  and  infidels  ;  and  as  Uiese  at- 
tacks were,  from  time  to  time,  forbidden  by  the  ruling 
party,  and  increased  respect  for  sacred  names  forbade 
the  continuing  to  bring  patriarchs,  or  prophets,  or 
apostles  on  the  stage,  portions  of  our  national  his- 
tory and  domestic  occurrences  were  dramatissed  in 
their  place.  This  alteration  had  only  begun  to  be 
adopted  since  queen  Elizabeth's  accession ;  yet,  be- 
fore the  close  of  her  reign,  the  celebrated  Shaks- 
peare  had  composed,  for  his  own  theatre,  the  greater 
part  of  those  dramas,  in  which  the  efiect  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  workings  of  the  mind,  are  painted  to 
the  life.  This  shrewd  anatomist  of  the  human  heart 
is  a  witness  to  the  justice  of  those  charges  which  the 
Scriptures  bring  against  it.  For  man,  in  his  dramas^ 
is  not  the  renewed,  but  the  natural  man  ;  and  Shaks- 
peare  has  rarely  assigned  to  him  even  the  appear- 
ance of  a  virtue,  without  mixing  up  with  it  the  stains 
of  selfishness  or  pride.  Whilst  the  language  of 
his  dialogues  is  so  thoroughly  the  language  of 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  *,  that  the 
reader,  who  feels  no  pain  in  dwelling  on  such  living 
pictures  of  the  manner  in  which  his  Lord  and  Master 
is  forgotten  by  the  world  He  made  f ,  has  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  own  affection  for  his  Sa- 
viour, and  fear  that  his  own  heart  does  not  yearn  for 
poor  heedless  sinners. 

By  their  contemporaries,  Edmund  Spenser  was 
thought  a  nobler  poet  than  Shakspeare ;  and  though 
much  less  popular  now,  he  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  more  than  one  or  two  later  English  poets,  in  the 
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power  of  invention,  or  in  the  harmonious  structure  of 
that  peculiar  versification  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  Italians,  and  emploved  in  his  best  known  poem, 
**  The  Fairy  Queen.  Unhappily,  however,  for 
Spenser,  the  poets  of  Italy  do  not  scruple  to  speak 
the  language  of  shameless  sensuality;  and  though  he 
may  be  believed,  when  he  declares  it  to  have  been 
his  intention  to  give  The  Fairy  Queen  a  moral  ten- 
dency, he  had  not  studied  their  versification  without 
being  contaminated  by  their  impure  spirit,  and  its 
stains  have  defiled  his  poetry. 

The  pious  Hooker  was  more  truly  an  ornament  of 
this  reign.  He  wrote  to  defend  the  discipline  of  the 
established  church  from  the  attacks  of  the  puritans ; 
and  he  has  embodied  his  clear  conception  of  sound 
wisdom  in  such  appropriate  words,  arranged  with  so 
just  an  ear,  that  persons  whose  indifference  to  reli* 
jpon  must  render  tnem  insensible  to  the  sweetness  of 
his  devotion,  and  leaves  them  no  hope  of  being  other* 
wise  than  wearied  with  his  subject,  are  still  induced 
to  read  his  '*  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'*  from  a  persuasion 
that  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  models 
of  EngUsh  prose. 

By  interesting  every  person  whose  thoughts  were 
capable  of  elevation  in  subjects  of  infinite  import-* 
ance,  and  by  encouraging  inquiry  and  discussion, 
the  Reformation  had  been  the  means  of  advancing 
English  literature,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  from 
barbarism  and  emptiness  to  poUsh  and  vigour*. 
Science  being  dependent  upon  the  collection  of 
facts,  must  proceed  more  slowly.  But  though  sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who  has*  been  almost  the  founder  of 
modern  science,  was  as  yet  only  known  at  Elizabeth's 
court  as  a  young  lawyer  rising  to  distinction  in  par- 


*  When  w«  compare  the  extract  from  the  princess  Margaret's  letter  to 
Henry  VII.  in  p.  103,  with  the  spedmens  of  Elisabeth's  style  which  have 
occurred,  it  becomes  difficult  to  believe  that  the  interval  between  tliem  was 
only  that  between  an  aunt  and  her  niece. 
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liament,  hU  great  system  for  the  furtherance  of 
natural  philosophy  was  practically  anticipated  before 
the  end  of  this  reign,  by  Dr.  Gilbert^  a  physician,  at 
Colchester,  whose  treatise  on  the  properties  of  the 
magnet  came  out  in  1600,  and  was  not  only  the  ear- 
liest scientific  work,  on  just  principles,  composed  in 
this  country,  but  contained  so  much  accurate  in- 
formation, that  farther  discoveries  had  not  super- 
seded the  use  of  his  publication,  till  very  recently. 

More  general  improvements  in  science  were  neces- 
sary to  produce  any  considerable  effect  upon  the 
arts  *.  It  has,  however,  been  already  observed,  that 
what  has  been  fancifully  called  Gothic  architecture, 
bad  ceased  to  be  in  vogue  since  the  middle  of 
Henry  the  VIII.'s  reign  f  •  It  was  also  since  the  same 
date  that  the  nobles,  conscious  that  they  were  living 
under  a  firmer  government  than  heretofore,  and 
therefore  no  longer  thinking  it  desirable  that  their 
residences  should  be  able  to  stand  a  siege,  began  to 
build  for  themselves  such  houses  as  we  now  call 
country  seats,  instead  of  fortified  castles.  The  plans 
of  some  of  these  mansions  were  supplied  by  Italian 
artists,  who  employed  cornices,  and  pilasters  of  vari- 
ous Greek  orders,  to  embellish  the  difiPerent  stories 
of  the  same  front ;  and  though  they  rejected  the 
bluntly  pointed  arch  of  the  florid  Gothic,  they  re- 
tained its  profusion  of  windows.  Longleat  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  Wollaton  Hall,  near  Nottingham,  are 
rural  palaces  in  this  style  of  architecture  ;  which  has 
great  beauty.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tury  it  became  less  ornamented :  gentlemen's  houses 


*  Few  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life  are  of  more  real  value 
than  the  watch  we  carry  in  our  pockets.  This  little  portable  raachioe, 
for  the  measure  of  time,  was  now  invented  at  Nuremberg,  in  Germany; 
and  the  first  watches  brought  into  England,  are  assigned  to  the  year  }b^^. 
A  great  step  was  gained  towards  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  by  another 
foreign  invention  of  this  period,  that  of  the  telescope,  made  by  Jaiisen,  a 
Dutch  artist,  \n\  590. 

t  See  p.  238. 
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J  sometimes  be  known  to  belong  to  that  period, 
n  their  having  projections  at  the  centre,  and  at 
b  end|  which  gave  the  front  some  resemblance  to 
letter  £,  the  initial  of  Elizabeth ;  who  owed  not 
ttle  of  her  popularity  to  a  custom  which  she  bad 
iblished,  of  making  progresses  with  her  court, 
n  one  of  these  mansions  to  another;  on  which 
asions  the  owner  was  expected  to  keep  open 
ise,  and  the  country  people  were  permitted  to  ap* 
ach  their  sovereign  freely^  and  saw  their  petitions 
ciously  received. 

^'he  progress  of  the  art  of  navigation,  and  of  com* 
cial  enterprise,  previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
aada,  has  already  been  noticed.  It  remains  to 
observed,  that  in  1591,  for  the  first  time,  three 
>s  sailed  from  England  for  the  East  Indies. 
nt  object  was  not  commerce,  but  to  commit  depre- 
ons  on  the  flourishing  trade  of  the  Portuguese, 
1  subjects  of  Philip.  Sickness,  however,  obliged 
of  these  vessels  to  return,  before  it  had  passed  the 
^e  of  Good  Hope ;  another  was  wrecked ;  and  the 
V  of  the  third  mutinied  on  their  way  home,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster,  their  captain,  on  an  uninhabited 
id ;  from  whence  he  was  not  brought  home  till 
end  of  three  years.  In  1596,  three  more  ships 
e  fitted  out,  by  sir  Robert  Dudley,  to  attempt; 
ning  a  trade  with  China,  and  came  to  a  like  dis* 
ous  end.  But  cupidity  is  not  easily  discouraged ; 
the  riches  found  on  board  East  Indian  prizes,  as 
as  the  success  of  attempts  made,  at  the  same 
S  by  their  Dutch  neighbours,  determined  the 
rlish  to  persevere.  And  on  the  last  day  of  the 
senth  century,  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to 
irge  Clifibrd,  earl  of  Cumberland,  and  two  hun« 
1  and  fifteen  knights,  aldermen,  and  merchants, 
ttituting  them  a  corporation,  with  authority  to 
e  freely,  and  solely,  for  fifteen  years,  with  all 
itries  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
its  of  Magellan.     These  ships  were  to  V^^  ^^•- 
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empt  from  the  payment  of  any  customs^  for  the  first 
four  voyages ;  and  they  had  leave  to  esLport  30,0001. 
\n  coin  or  bullion,  to  purchase  goods,  while  none 
other  of  the  queen's  subjects  were  to  b^  permitted  to 
resort  to  India  without  their  license.  They  imme- 
diately raised  the  sum  of  7S»000/.  as  their  first  capital, 
the  original  shares  being  50/.  from  each  subscriber; 
and  in  1601  their  first  fleet  sailed^  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Lancaster.  It  consisted  of  but  five 
ships ;  the  largest  of  600  tons,  and  the  least  of  only 
130  tons ;  navigated,  altogether,  by  four  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  and  having  goods  and  Spanish  coin  on 
board,  to  the  value  of  ^,000/.  In  the  Bast  Indies 
they  bought  spice  at  Sumatra,  and  completed  their 
cargoes  from  the  plunder  of  a  Portugueze  Indiaman, 
of  900  tons  burden  ;  and,  having  left  factors  at  Ban- 
tam, they  all  returned  safe  to  the  Downs,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  seven  months.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  the  most  important  commercial  body 
that  has  ever  existed,  the  East  India  Company. 

In  the  West  Indies,  our  countrymen  had  earlier 
begun  a  worse  occupation.  The  natives  of  those 
islands  were  not  a  hardy  race,  and  their  spirits 
were  so  broken,  by  the  cruelty  of  their  Spanish  op- 
pressors, that  when  the  latter  would  have  kept  them 
as  slaves  they  rapidly  died  away.  This  led  the 
Spaniards  to  import  negroes  from  Africa,  a  race 
capable  of  bearing  more  suffering,  that  they  might 
not  have  to  till  the  ground  themselves.  And  the  hve 
of  money  y  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil*,  unless  it  be 
subdued  by  grace,  for  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon  f,  tempted  Hawkins,  the  English  navigator, 
to  fit  out  three  small  vessels,  in  1562,  with  which  he 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  bought  his 
fellow-creatures  as  merchandize ;  and,  carrying  them 
to  Hispaniola,  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards for  gold,  to  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 

•     1  Tim.  \\.\0,  \  \AJJiAT.A.\^. 
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This  man  was  thus  the  first  English  slave  trader. 
The  war  with  Spain  would  probably  hinder  his  ill  ex* 
ample  from  being  followed  for  awhile.  But  it  is  too 
notorious  that^  in  process  of  time,  our  nation  became 
habituated  to  sending  out  whole  fleets  to  repeat 
Hawkins's  crime ;  as  ifit  could  be  fitting  that  English 
magistrates  should  punish  the  conscious  purchaser  of 
stofen  goods,  and  yet  the  righteous  wrath  of  God 
need  not  be  feared  by  a  people  who  purchased  ne- 
groes from  men-stealers ;  though  these  purchasers 
knew  that  Goo  had  manifested  his  abhorrence  of 
the  practice,  by  saying,  he  thai  stealeth  a  mauy  and 
selleth  kifttf  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  *. 

Amongst  the  humbler  arts  of  life,  it  deserves  to  be 
remembered,  that  William  Lee  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  invented  a  machine,  in  1589,  for  weaving 
stockings.  The  art  of  knitting  them  had  been  intro* 
duced  from  Spain,  about  thirty  years  before;  till 
which  time  our  forefathers  had  been  used  to  wear 
uncleanly  cloth  bandages,  under  the  name  of  hose. 
The  consequence  of  Lee's  invention,  and  of  subse- 
quent improvements  upon  it,  has  been,  that  a  better 
and  handsomer  pair  of  stockings  than  any  of  Eliza- 
beth's courtiers  could  easily  have  procured,  may,  at 
this  time,  be  purchased  by  an  ordinary  labourer,  for 
less  than  his  day's  wages.  Then,  however,  Lee's 
ingenious  machinery  was  discouraged ;  as  a  con- 
trivance which  would  injure  the  poor,  by  throwing 
the  knitters  out  of  work.  And  bis  disappointment 
had  such  an  efiect  upon  his  spirits,  that  after  making 
a  vain  attempt  to  get  his  plan  patronized  in  France, 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  That  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land's ministers  should  have  been  afraid  of  any  thing, 
which  seemed  likely  to  discourage  industry  among 
the  poor,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  For,  much  as  a 
long  peace,  the  growth  of  commerce,  a  greatly  im- 
proved system  of  government,  and  the  reformation 

•  Ezod.  xxi.  16. 
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of  religion,  must  have  contributed  to  better  both  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  people,  national  vices 
cannot  be  eradicated  in  an  age.  The  spirit  of  vio- 
lence, which  the  times  of  chivalry,  the  attempts  to 
conquer  France,  and  the  long  civil  wars  had  fostered, 
had  unhappily  long  become  a  notorious  part  of  the 
national  character.  We  have  seen  that  men,  calied 
saffes  of  the  law,  admired  it  in  the  populace  * ;  and 
still,  as  then,  it  displayed  itself  in  daring  robberies, 
committed  by  bands  of  men,  who  were  not  unfre- 
quently  headed  by  dissolute  spendthrifts,  of  gentle- 
manly rank.  A  Somersetshire  magistrate,  writing  to 
lord  ^Burleigh,  tells  him,  that  sheep-stealing  and  rob- 
bery of  persons  going  to  market,  were  carried  on  by 
such  numbers,  mat  the  justices  were  many  of  them 
intimidated,  and  the  farmers  were  threatened  with 
ruin;  between  their  losses,  and  the  expense  of 
watching  their  property.  He  adds,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  prisoners  had  cost  the  county 
731.  that  year,  at  6d.  a  man  weekly ;  and  that  183 
desperate  characters  had  been  set  at  large  from  the 
county  goal,  besides  forty  executed,  in  the  same 
time.  At  this  rate,  the  executions  in  Somersetshire 
alone,  were  half  the  present  average  for  all  England 
and  Wales ;  though  the  population  then  was  not  a 
fifch  of  what  it  is  now.  And  yet  the  frequent  inflic- 
tion of  the  last  severity  of  the  law,  by  the  regular 
courts  of  justice,  was  far  from  being  the  only 
rigorous  means  employed  by  the  government  to 
suppress  the  mischiefs  committed  by  the  needy  and 
vicious.  In  1569,  the  queen  sent  orders  to  the 
sheriffs  of  several  counties,  especially  the  northern 
ones,  to  make  preparation  for  arresting  all  sturdy 
beggars  and  vagabonds,  in  every  town  within  their 
jurisdiction,  at  an  hour  to  be  kept  secret  till  the 
appointed  night.  The  result  was  the  taking  into 
custody  of  no  less  than  13,000  masterless  men!  At 
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another  time^  she  issued  a  commission,  authorizing 
one  sir  Thomas  Wiiford,  on  application  from  the 
London  or  Middlesex  magistrates,  to  seize  the 
riotous  vagabonds  who  infested  the  streets  of 
London,  and  to  execute  them  **  openly  upon  the 
gibbet,  according  to  justice  of  martial  law."  In 
truth,  more  abundant  sources  of  employment,  and 
capital  sufficient  to  make  labour  profitable,  seem 
both  to  have  been  wanting,  to  promote  industrious 
habits  amongst  those  unhappy  numbers,  whom  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  leaves  alike  unaf- 
fected by  the  terror  of  its  threats,  and  by  its 
gracious  offers.  To  elucidate  the  want  of  means 
requisite  for  calling  forth  the  active  exertions  of  the 
whole  population,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  anticipate 
the  result  of  a  survey  of  Sheffield,  made  thirteen 
years  after  Elizabeth's  death ;  during  which  interval, 
the  continuance  of  peace  must  have  made  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  rather  better  than  worse.  In 
the  words  of  this  survey,  the  town  of  Sheffield  was 
found  to  contain  "  2207  people,  of  whom  there  are 
7^5  which  are  not  able  to  live  without  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours:  these  are  all  begging  poor. 
A  hundred  householders  which  relieve  others: 
these,  though. the  best  sort,  are  but  poor  artificers; 
among  them,  there  is  not  one  which  can  keep  a 
team  on  his  own  land ;  and  not  above  ten  who  have 
grounds  of  their  own  that  will  keep  a  cow.  A  hun- 
dred and  sixty  householders  not  able  to  relieve 
others:  these  are  such,  though  they  beg  not,  as 
are  not  able  to  abide  the  storm  of  one  fortnight's 
sickness,  but  would  be  drawn  thereby  to  beggary. 
Lastly,  1222  children  and  servants  of  the  said 
householders,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  such 
as  live  of  small  wages,  and  are  constrained  to  work 
sore,  to  provide  themselves  necessaries."  As  it  does 
not  appear  that  Sheffield  had  any  thing  peculiar  in 
its  circumstances,  to  make  the  situation  of  its  in* 
habitants  worse  than  that  of  the  people  of  other 
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country  towns  of  the  same  size,  these  details  may 
serve  to  correct  the  errors  of  such  admirers  of  past 
times,  as  suppose  that  the  golden  days  of  this  cele- 
brated queen  were  more  favourable  to  happiness 
than  their  own.  They  were  golden  days,  because 
they  came  after  very  evil  ones ;  but  though  the  con- 
dition of  her  subjects  was  much  improved,  when 
compared  with  that  of  their  fathers,  or  indeed  of  the 
English  at  any  preceding  period,  the  good  mercy  of 
God  towards  our  nation  did  not  cease  with  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  In  later  times,  the  materials  for  do- 
mestic happiness  have  been  manifold  greater  than 
they  were  then,  though  with  one  long  and  memorable 
interruption.  May  He  give  us  grace  to  be  so  thank- 
ful for  the  many  advantages  vrhich  we  enjoy  from 
His  undeserved  bounty,  as  not  to  provoke  Him  to 
take  them  utterly  away  from  us. 

It  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  last 
political  events  of  this  long  reign.  In  Scotland,  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  queen's  alliance  was 
esteemed^  and  her  name  had  in  honour,  by  all  but 
those  inveterate  enemies,  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain;  and  they  had  more  to  fear  from  her  than 
she  from  them.  But  the  state  of  Ireland  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  threats 
of  the  law,  and  the  voice  of  religion,  were  almost 
universally  unheeded,  or  unheard,  in  that  unhappy 
island,  when  they  enjoined  peace  and  holiness. 
Thus,  the  statutes  passed  for  the  abolition  of  popery 
had  scarcely  been  allowed  to  take  any  effect ;  except 
so  far  as  they  had  served  for  a  pretext  for  carving 
out  the  estates  of  the  church,  between  the  queen 
and  such  laymen  as  could  obtain  grants  from  her. 
And  when  the  government  was  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  Romish  priests  from  receiving  the  in- 
comes of  benefices,  it  either  sought  not,  or  was 
unable,  to  find  faithful  and  enlightened  pastors,  to 
supply  their  place.  The  churches  fell  into  ruins; 
and  the  people  oiA^  Ve^^  o^  God^  to  learn  from 
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blind  leaders  of  the  blifid^  that  they  ought  to  detest 

the   English  as  heretics,  and  that  the  pope  had 

declared  the  queen  a  cursed  woman,  whom  it  would 

be  sin  to  obey.     Sir  Henry  Sidney*  had  put  this 

before  Elizabeth,  with  great  earnestness.     He  had 

told  her,  that  Meath  was  provided  with  ^'  an  .honest, 

SKealous,  and  learned  bishop,  Hugh  Brady,  a  godly 

minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  good  servant  to  her 

highness,  who  went  from  church  to  church  himself; 

and  that  this  zealous  bishop  found  that,  out  of  ^24 

parish-churches  in  his  diocese,  the  incomes  of  \25 

were  in  the  hands  of  lay  tenants  under  the  crown ;  and 

that  whilst  the  buildings  were  left  without  repairs, 

the  souls  of  the  people  were  grievously  neglected; 

there  being,  for  the  most  part,  no  resident  rector, 

but  '^  a  sorry  curate  appointed  to  serve  them."     He 

added,  that  of  these  curates,  only  eighteen  were  able 

to  speak  English ;  and  the  rest,  men  of  ill  reputa* 

tion,  had  ''very  little  Latin,  and  less  learning  and 

civility/'     In  short,  there  were  but  62  parishes,  out 

of  the  224,  whose  patrons,  being  gentlemen  of  the 

country,  kept  things  in  a  somewhat  better  condition, 

**  yet   far   from   well."    Sir   Henry  observes  upon 

this^  ''  If  such  be  the  estate  of  the  church  in  the 

best  peopled  diocese,  and  best  governed  country  of 

this  your  realm,  easy  it  is  for  your  majesty  to  con* 

jecturei  in  what  case  the  rest  is;"  and  he  entreats 

the  queen,  that  she  would  cause  inquiry  to  be  made 

after  pious  men,  who  can  speak  the  Irish  tongue; 

as,  by  this  means,  '*  thousands  would  be  gained  to 

Christ  that  now  are  lost."    This  letter  was  written 

in  1576;  and  the  queen  had  taken  some  steps,  five 

years  before,,  towards  having  the  Scriptures  made 

accessible  to  this  benighted  portion  of  her  subjects. 

For  she  had  not  only  caused  Irish  types  to  be  made, 

at  her  own  expense,  *'  in  hope  that  God  in  mercy 

wQuId  raise  up  some  to  translate  the  New  Testament 

•  See  p.  549^. 
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into  their  mother  tongue;"  but  she  had  ordered, 
that  the  prayers  of  the  church  should  be  printed  in 
Irish,  and  that  one  church  should  be  set  apart  in 
the  chief  town  of  every  diocese,  for  having  service 
and  a  sermon  in  the  language  known  to  the  common 
people.  It  was  more  easy,  however,  to  give  such 
orders,  than  to  supply  the  churches  with  ministers 
capable  of  obeying  them,  to  any  useful  purpose. 
Hence,  sir  Henry  Sidney  had  also  recommended  the 
queen  to  found  an  university,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  up  duly  qualified  pastors  for  the  Irish  pro- 
testant  church;  which  recommendation,  however, 
was  not  put  into  effect  till  Fitzwilliam  was  again 

governor;  when  the  first  stone  of  Trinity  College, 
ublin,  was  laid  in  1591. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  queen's  other  efforts;  to 
compel  the  Irish  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other, 
and  in  subjection  to  the  government,  were  re- 
peatedly thwarted  by  the  restless  ambition  of  the 
earl  of  Tyrone ;  a  claimant  for  the  headship  of  the 
0*Neals,  who  had  visited  the  English  court,  and 
flattered  the  queen  into  allowing  him  that  title,  on 
the  cession  of  Tirlough  Lynnough  *•  This  earl  re- 
belled, whenever  there  was  any  prospect  of  forming 
a  coalition  against  the  royal  authority;  craved  for 
pardon  on  terms,  when  he  was  defeated ;  had  them 
granted  to  him ;  and  then  rebelled  anew.  In  one  en- 
gagement, the  explosion  of  some  gunpowder  within 
the  English  lines,  at  the  same  time  that  their 
1597.  commander  was  killed  by  a  musquet-ball, 
gave  Tyrone  such  a  victory,  as  tempted  other 
Irish  chieftains,  in  every  quarter  of  the  island,  to 
throw  off*  their  allegiance  to  the  queen.  To  subdue 
this  general  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
sent  over  to  Ireland.  His  success  at  Cadiz,  and  his 
assiduity  as  a  courtier,  had  made  him  a  favourite 
with  the  queen;  whilst  he  was  no  less  so  with  the 
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people,  who  loved  him  for  his  bravery,  for  his  gene- 
rosity,  and  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  the 
persecuted  puritans.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
ambitious,  and  proud^  to  a  degree  which  had  made 
him  many  enemies  in  the  court,  and  had  lately  in- 
volved him  in  a  personal  quarrel  with  his  sovereign. 
He    was    discussing    with    her    the    propriety    of 
making  lord  Mountjoy  governor  of  Ireland;    and, 
finding  that  she  was  unmoved  by  his  objecting  to 
that  lord,  as  a  mere   book-worm,   he  had  rudely 
turned  his  back  upon  the  queen.    This  contemptuous 
manner  threw  Elizabeth  ofi*  her  guard;  and,  for- 
getting what  was  due  to  herself,  no  less  than  to 
him,  she  stepped  forward,  and  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  ear;   accompanying  it  with  equally  unsuitable 
language.    Stung  with  the  insult,  lord  Essex  put  his 
hand  upon  his  sword ;  and  vowing  that  he  would  not 
have  borne  such  usage  from  Henry  VlII.  himself, 
he  immediately  quitted  her  presence.    For  what  had 
thus  passed,  he  afterwards  refused  to  apologise ;  but 
the  queen  seems  to  have  wished  to  undo  the  wrong 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.     Instead  of  sending 
over  lord  Mountjoy,  she  made  Essex  himself 
the  governor,  and  caused  an  army  of  ^,000    1599. 
foot  and  20()0  horse  to  be  raised  and  placed 
at  his  disposal;  besides  which,  she  inserted  such 
unaccustomed   clauses  in  his  commission,  as  gave 
him   more   authority  than   had   been   entrusted   to 
any    of  his    predecessors.     With    such   means,    it 
was  thought  that  he  would  be  strong  enough  to 
overcome  all  resistance.     And  he  was  particularly 
enjoined,   by  the  English  council,   to  make  it  his 
first  object  to  crush  Tyrone;    and   to  let  nothing 
draw    him   aside,    till    that   purpose   was   effected. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  reached  Dublin,  than 
he   allowed  interested  advisers   to   persuade    him, 
that  he  would  do  better  to  begin  by  marching  his 
army  into  Munster,  and  suppressing  the  southern 
insurgents.    The  consequence  ww,  X\i«X  >a&  'w'^^'sx^^ 
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his  time,  and  suffered  his  army  to  be  harassed,  and 
daily  diminished  in  its  numbers^  by  skirmishes  with 
an  enemy  whom  he  could  not  bring  to  a  general 
engagement.  Hence,  when  the  queen  was  expecting 
to  hear  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  so  unusually 
large  a  force  might  be  brought  to  a  close,  she  had 
the  mortification  to  receive  a  letter  from  lord  Essex, 
expressing  but  distant  hopes  of  being  finally  suc- 
cessful. To  this  she  replied  by  a  rebuke  for  his 
disobedience,  and  a  renewed  order  that  he  should 
instantly  march  against  lord  Tyrone.  He  pronused 
compliance;  but  had  scarcely  sent  off  this  second 
letter,  before  he  carried  his  forces  into  another  quar- 
ter; and  was,  in  consequence,  speedily  obliged  to 
ask  for  a  further  supply  of  SOOO  men.  The  queen 
was  astonished  and  confounded,  but  yet  she  complied 
with  his  request ;  and  then  he  led  his  army  towards 
Tyrone's  country.  Instead,  however,  of  subduing 
that  crafty  rebel,  he  admitted  him  to  an  audience, 
and  granted  him  a  truce.  When  the  news  was 
transmitted  to  London,  Elizabeth  wrote  a  stern  letter 
of  reprimand  to  lord  Essex  and  his  Irish  councillors: 
which,  however,  his  pride  tempted  him  to  attribute 
to  the  unfair  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court,  rather 
than  to  his  own  misbehaviour.  Hence  he  wrought 
himself  into  such  feelings  of  indignation  against  the 
queen's  ministers,  that  he  talked  of  carrying  his  army 
into  England,  and  of  being  joined  there  by  numbers, 
who  would  help  him  to  take  vengeance  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  language  was  reported  to  the  queen; 
but  whilst  she  was  meditating  how  to  prevent  his 
rebellion,  he  unexpectedly  entered  her  chamber, 
dusty  as  he  was  from  his  journey,  and,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  her  hand.  His  profes- 
sions of  attachment  and  respect,  and  the  satisfaction 
which  she  probably  felt,  at  being  spared  the  struggles 
of  a  civil  war,  induced  her  to  overlook,  in  her  recep- 
tion of  him,  Viis  WVvcv^  ^<^^«tV.<^d  so  important  a  post 
without  bet  petu\\ti«votv,    ^\>\.  wv  ^^SSxbl^t  -^^fesidon, 
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she  ordered  him  to  remain  at  lord  keeper  Egerton's, 
as  a  person  under  arrest.  And  when  she  farther 
heard  that  his  departure  had  encouraged  Tyrone  to 
break  the  truce,  and  undo  all  that  had  been  hitherto 
gained^  she  desired  her  privy  councillors  to  examine 
into  lord  Essex's  conduct  in  his  government.  They 
did  so ;  and  voted  that  he  should  be  struck  off  from 
their  list,  deprived  of  other  offices,  and  kept  in  cus- 
tody, at  his  own  house,  during  the  queen's  displea- 
sure. The  esLrl,  ever  since  his  return,  had  used  the 
most  humble  language,  in  his  addresses  and  letters  to 
the  queen ;  and,  as  she  did  not  follow  up  the  vote 
of  the  council,  in  all  its  rigour,  he  had  hopes  of  being 
soon  restored  to  favour,  and  asked  for  the  renewal  of 
a  monopoly,  which  had  been  granted  him  for  a  limited 
time,  and  was  now  expiring.  This  was  previous  to 
the  successful  attack  upon  monopolies  in  parliament ; 
yet  the  queen  refused  his  request ;  observing,  that 
an  ungovernable  animal  should  be  stinted  in  his  pro- 
vender. The  refusal  and  the  remark  were  equally 
offensive  to  the  earl's  pride ;  and  he  immediately 
began  to  take  measures  preparatory  to  an  insurrec- 
tion. To  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  kiiig  of 
Scotland,  he  sent  him  word  that  he  was  bent  on 
compelling  the  queen  to  acknowledge  him  her  heir* 
To  gain  nirther  influence  over  the  Londoners,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  imitating  the  hypocrisy  which  our 
Lford  condemned  in  the  Pharisees;  inviting  the 
puritan  ministers  to  hold  daily  meetings  in  his  house 
for  prayer.  But  when  he  thought  his  schemes 
nearly  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  disconcerted  by 
receiving  a  summons  to  attend  the  council,  and  a 
private  note  from  some  friend  at  court,  bidding  him 
look  to  his  safety.  He  eluded  the  summons  bv 
affecting  illness ;  whilst  he  sent  out  messages,  which 
broueht  four  noblemen,  and  near  two  hun- 
dlred  gentlemen,  to  his  house  the  next  morn-  ]^i^' 
ing.     To   them  he  proposed  attacking  the    - 
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weakly-guarded  palace,  and  getting  possession.of  the 
queen ;  assuring  them  that  the  sheriff  and  citizens 
would  join  him  in  the  undertaking.  Whilst  this  was 
under  discussion,  the  lord  keeper  and  chief  justice 
Popham,  with  the  earl  of  Worcester,  were  knocking 
at  the  gate*  Being  admitted,  they  informed  the 
company  that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  queen,  to 
ascertain  what  this  assemblage  meant?  and  they 
bade  them,  on  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  return  each  to  his  own  home.  Lord  Essex, 
however,  had  these  ministers  locked  up  in  a  cham- 
ber, whilst  he  and  his  partisans  sallied  out,  and  made 
a  vain  effort  to  raise  the  city.  He  was  not  mistaken 
in  thinking  himself  popular  with  the  citizens,  but 
they  had  a  sincere  respect  for  their  queen;  and 
though  lord  Essex  was  not  ashamed  to  call  out,  as 
he  rode  through  the  streets,  that  the  government 
had  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards^  so  idle  a  tale  gained 
no  recruits  to  his  party,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
surrender  himself. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  earl  of  Essex  had 
intended  the  queen  any  other  injury  than  compelling 
her  to  dismiss  her  ministers,  and  to  accept  others  of 
his  choosing.  But  the  law  of  most  states  regards 
every  person  who  takes  up  arms  against  the  sove- 
reign's authority,  as  aiming  at  his  life.  Hence  the 
earl's  judges  could  not  avoid  condemning  him  to  die 
as  a  traitor.  And  though  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  this  instance,  the  queen  was  sincerely 
reluctant  to  signing  the  warrant  for  executing  the 
sentence  of  the  peers,  she  was  convinced  by  her 
ministers  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  if  so  bold  a  conspirator  were 
permitted  to  live.  He  was,  therefore,  beheaded  in 
the  Tower,  after  making  so  full  a  confession  of  his 
malpractices,  and  expressing  such  abhorrence  of  his 
past  life,  as  bore  every  appearance  of  sincere  repent- 
ance. 
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•In  the  interim^  the  government  of  Ireland  had  been 
entrusted  to  lord  Mountjoy,  who^  with  less  means, 
effected  what  lord  Essex  had  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish. And  if  vain-^lory  could  have  cheered  the 
close  of  Elizabeth^s  life,  she  might  have  boasted  that 
her  arms,  and  her  policy,  had  at  length  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  whole  of  that  island  to  submission. 
But  the  queen's  last  illness,  though  not  long  pro- 
tracted, was  accompanied  with  such  depression  of 
spirits,  as  protected  her  from  the  temptation  to  take 
pleasure  in  vanity.  Two  years  had  passed  since  the 
execution  of  lord  Essex,  and  in  the  interval  she  had 
been  gratified  by  those  warm  expressions  of  the 
nation's  attachment,  which  had  followed  her 
surrendering  the  monopolies;  but  still  her  ^^^ 
regret  at  having  been  persuaded  to  consign 
him  to  the  scaffold,  was  not  only  not  abated,  but 
became  daily  more  bitter.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
her  sorrows  had  the  efiect  of  bringing  her  closer  to 
God.  In  her  dying  hours,  she  was  so  anxious  to 
hear  the  voice  of  prayer,  that  when  archbishop 
Whitgift,  now  an  old  man,  had  been  long  praying  by 
her  bedside,  and  would  have  withdrawn,  though 
speechless,  she  made  signs  for  him  to  continue ;  and 
this  again,  till  her  countenance  and  her  gestures 
expressed  that  she  had  found  comfort.  When  she 
expired  she  was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign ;  and  with  her 
ended  the  house  of  Tudor,  which  had  go-  1^3/' 
verned  England  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
years,  a  period  of  most  important  and  salutary 
changes ;  for,  whilst  it  had  found  the  English  a  semi- 
barbarous  nation,  destroying  each  other  with  the 
sword,  and  buried  in  the  darkness  of  popery,  it  had 
left  them  cultivating  literature  and  the  arts  of  peace ; 
honoured  abroad,  where  their  late  sovereigns  had 
employed  the  nation's  resources  to  resist  oppression, 
and  to  support  the  cause  of  true  religion ;  and,  above 
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|J1,  happy  in  this,  that  the  Ught  qf  the  glorious 
Gospei  ^  Christ*  shone  upon  the  land,  though 
there  wanted  not  some  sad  spots  to  prove,  that  we 
have  this  treasure  im  earthen  vessels  i-. 

•  9  Cor.  IT.  4.  t  Ibid.  v.  ^. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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